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iFnrillmm  in  Hife’0  Etmttng 

((Erepuarula  Nortia) 

WITH  halting  steps  he  wanders  o’er  the  ways, 
’Mid  old  familiar  scenes  now  strangely  new, 
And  wakes  the  spirit  of  departed  days, 

When  cares  were  phantoms  and  when 
dreams  were  true. 

He  treads  again  the  hollowed,  hallowed  stair, 

And  hears  again  the  chapel  organ’s  peal, 

And  mem’ries  bind  an  aged  prisoner  where 
A free  and  joyous  schoolboy  used  to  kneel. 

Beside  the  storied  elm,  he  stops  to  trace 

Crude  symbols  of  the  youthful  sculptor’s  art, 

In  vain  he  seeks  in  some  remembered  place 
The  names  engraved  upon  his  student  heart. 

But  years  erased  the  epitaphs  of  those 

Who  shared  his  pleasures  when  all  days  were  bright, 
And  now  he  stands  alone  at  evening’s  close, 

And  bids  a welcome  to  approaching  night. 

’Twas  yesterday,  with  classmates  loud  in  song 
He  gave  defiance  to  all  care  and  sorrow, 

’Twas  yesterday  they  met,  that  merry  throng, 

And  they  shall  meet  again — again,  to-morrow! 

G.  C.  Denenny. 


Indian  Halanii  in  il|f  Jfennbarol 


ItemUKtUm  nf  a Histt 


THERE  is  a spot  included  within  the  territory  of  the  State 
of  Maine  which  is  hallowed  by  many  and  holy  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  For  it  is  not  only  a home  centuries 
old  for  those  who  dwell  upon  it ; but  it  is  the  ancient  camp  and 
fortress  of  one  of  the  oldest  tribes  of  Indians  now  extant  in  the 
land,  and  stands  as  the  symbol  of  their  love  for  their  faith  and 
liberty.  Lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Penobscot  river,  about  twelve 
miles  above  the  city  of  Bangor  and  opposite  Oldtown  on  the  riv- 
er’s banks,  Indian  Island,  the  cradle  land  of  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
is  to-day  the  object  of  many  a pilgrimage.  Some  there  are  who 
visit  it,  inspired  merely  by  the  love  of  the  antiquary,  who  would 
view  the  ancient  birthplace  of  the  oldest  tribe  of  Maine  Indians ; 
others  there  are  who  would  see  for  themselves  a relic  of  that 
storied  independence  which  keeps  a race  of  a few  hundreds  sur- 
viving, distinct  and  aloof  amid  the  inroads  of  surrounding  thou- 
sands of  white  neighbors ; others  again  would  visit  Indian  Island 
as  a shrine  and  altar  of  the  faith,  where  a noble  and  loyal  people, 
who  have  been  washed  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  keep  their  gift 
with  its  fruits  as  fresh  and  green  to-day  as  when  they  first  receiv- 
ed it. 

It  was  with  a mingling  of  these  different  sentiments  that 
your  present  writer  a few  months  ago  enjoyed  his  only  too  hur- 
ried visit  to  the  historic  spot;  and  under  the  kind  care  of  Father 
James  Rice,  curate  of  Oldtown,  he  spent  a pleasant  hour  on  the 
island,  and  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  an  August  afternoon  saw 
reflected  on  every  side  tokens  of  the  simple,  happy  life  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Catholic  Indian. 

As  I sauntered  through  Oldtown  to  the  unpretentious  ferry, 
where  I was  to  take  the  boat  to  the  island,  I could  afford  with 
reason  to  indulge  the  thought  that  I was  engaged  in  a classic 
pilgrimage.  Had  not  Thoreau  about  fifty  years  back  made  his 
first  trip  to  the  same  grounds  and  gathered  into  his  memory  those 
delicious  reminiscences  which  we  read  in  the  pages  of  “The  Maine 
Woods”?  So  much,  then,  by  way  of  example,  from  a literary 
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standpoint  to  justify  these  lines.  Of  that  famous  visit  of  the  nat- 
uralist some  recollections  are  worth  recording  here,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  little  change  may  affect  a spot  mem- 
orable alike  for  historic  greatness  and  many  sightseers,  while  all 
around  it  time  is  engaged  in  its  withering  work  and  custom  is 
staling  nature’s  endless  variety.  Thus,  for  instance,  I was  ferried 
over  to  the  island  just  as  Thoreau  was,  in  a batteau,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  Indian  houses,  about  40  in  number,  the  appearance  of 
the  graveyard,  the  church,  all  the  main  features  mentioned  by  him 
were  the  same  as  met  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  kindred  visit 
after  half  a century.  Perhaps  I might  add  that  my  ferryman  of 
to-day  is  Charlie  Mitchell,  sacristan  of  the  church,  and  that  I had 
an  interesting  chat  with  him  and  his  brother,  the  constable,  before 
starting  across  the  river.  Good,  solid  fellows  they  seemed  to  be, 
and  to  be  remarked  for  their  deference  savoring  of  devotion. 
Just  here  with  the  mention  of  the  word  I am  reminded  of  the 
source  whence  they  derived  their  reverence.  I mean  those  neo- 
phytes of  the  Jesuits,  their  forefathers  who  learned  to  lisp  truths 
of  religion  from  our  first  fathers  and  missionaries  in  these  regions. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  1615,  the 
Indians  of  Maine  numbered  37,000.  They  were  divided  into  two 
great  nations — the  Abnakis  to  the  west,  and  the  Eteckemens  to  the 
east.  Of  this  latter  race  were  the  Tarrentines,  or  Penobscots, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Indians  of  Oldtown.  War  with  the 
Abnakis  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  plague  and  famine 
afterwards,  greatly  reduced  this  tribe,  which  once  ruled  the  coun- 
try from  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  ocean.  Yet,  through 

all  vicissitudes,  whether  of  war  or  disease,  they  cherished  the  spirit 

of  conquerors,  and  preserved  their  own  identity  as  a tribe,  falling 
back  across  the  river,  making  here  on  Oldtown  island  the  last 
stand  at  the  last  ditch  for  life  and  liberty.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  island  is  to  the  Penobscot  Indian  to-day  all  that  is 
representative  of  the  existence  and  glory  of  his  race.  It  is  in  fact 
a modern  Republic  of  Andorra,  with  its  prescriptive  customs  and 
immemorial  rights.  This  will  appear  evident  upon  a review,  how- 
ever brief,  of  its  history. 

Dating  from  1669  the  island  has  been  the  principal  settle- 
ment and  vendes-vous  of  the  race.  It  then  contained  forty  or 
fifty  wigwams,  divided,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  path  which  has  de- 
veloped into  the  street  of  to-day,  running  about  fifteen  feet  wide 
across  the  island,  east  to  west.  Of  course  houses  now  supplant 
fhe  wigwams  of  old;  they  are  one  story  and  two  stories  in  height, 
and  in  general  by  their  solid  and  substantial  appearance  bear 
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witness  to  the  thrifty  character  of  their  possessors.  I might  dwell 
here  upon  the  peculiar  and  independent  character  of  the  Indians, 
which  shows  itself  in  its  aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
both  in  manner  of  life  and  government.  For  this  island  is  their 
very  own,  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  a reservation 
held  by  them  and  recognized  by  the  State  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  allowed  formal  representation  in  the  State  legislature.  They 
have  besides  an  island  government  of  their  own ; and  local  officers 
ranging  from  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  down  to  mere  con- 
stable. In  a word,  complete  autonomy  is  theirs  under  the  benign 
sovereignty  of  the  State. 

What,  you  ask  now,  of  their  religion?  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  they  are  Catholic  to  the  core ; and  for  proof  one  need  not  go 
further  than  the  evidence  of  their  island  chapel  and  its  mute  tes- 
timony. It  is  true,  the  present  day  chapel  is  perhaps  only  some 
sixty  years  in  existence.  But  it  had  its  ancestral  forerunner  as 
far  back  as  1723,  when  Colonel  Westbrook,  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  destroyed  it,  according  to  the  words  of  his  own  report. 
The  Tarrentines,  or  Penobscots,  were  first  brought  into  the  fold 
by  Abbe  Thury  in  1687  and  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  continued  to  minister  to  the  Indians  until 
1705,  when  the  Jesuit  missionaries  took  charge,  until  the  death  of 
Father  Rasle  in  1724.  The  mission  had  for  its  Father  in  the 
later  fifties,  good  Father  John  Bapst,  S.  J.,  whose  memory,  I was 
glad  to  remark,  is  cherished  among  the  older  Indians  of  to-day. 
It  was  Father  Bapst  who  built  the  present  chapel  for  his  flock  on 
the  island,  and  this  home  of  the  Blessed  Lord  on  earth  is  the  center 
of  the  island,  as  it  is  of  their  faith  and  reverent  life.  Whatever 
the  weakness  of  the  Indians — and  they  are  candid  in  acknowledg- 
ing their  faults — their  Catholic  faith  and  its  profession  are  the 
bold  and  marked  features  of  their  life.  To  the  priest  they  are  all 
gentleness  and  submission,  and  to  the  Sisters  who  teach  them  as 
well  as  their  children,  they  are  confiding  to  a degree.  Each  must 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  every  venture,  and  no  word  is  of  light 
importance  that  falls  from  the  lips  of  either.  Their  chapel  is 
their  pride,  and  the  real  home  of  their  hearts,  and  is  kept  neat 
and  scrupulously  clean,  as  becomes  the  tabernacle  or  tent  of  the 
Lord. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  cite  some  other  proofs  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Oldtown  Indian  for  his  faith.  But  I think  I 
have  said  enough  to  claim  for  him  a heart  and  soul  that  are  deeply 
Catholic.  His  loyal  spirit  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  their  spir- 
itual parents,  both  Mgr.  Trudel  and  Father  Rice,  and  by  the 
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Sister  Superior  of  the  mission,  whom  he  reveres  as  a mother  in- 
deed. The  Right  Reverend  Louis  Walsh,  Bishop  of  the  Portland 
Diocese,  has  taken  a keen  and  paternal  interest  in  their  welfare, 
visiting  and  encouraging  from  time  to  time.  The  State  of  Maine 
has  kept  gentle  ward  over  these  children  of  the  forest,  and  pro- 
vides in  a substantial  way  also  for  their  teaching  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Thus  in  the  twofold  protection  of  their 
church  and  commonwealth,  they  are  manifestly  the  children  of 
Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  In  point  of  number  they  seem  to 
remain  always  the  same,  neither  growing  more  numerous,  nor  yet 
diminishing.  Thoreau’s  visit  in  1857  found  them  about  three 
hundred,  and  such  is  their  full  count  in  round  figures  to-day. 

In  gathering  together  these  stray  recollections  of  my  midsum- 
mer visit  to  Indian  Island  I have  yielded  to  sentiment,  perhaps ; 
but  may  regard  the  sentiment  as  both  honest  and  pardonable.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  I was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  note 
of  Catholicity  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  surrounding  of  person 
and  thing.  The  sentiment  of  healthy  piety  aroused  is  surely  a 
fair  and  honest  fact  to  be  recorded.  Yet  again  I was  reminded, 
not  only  of  my  faith,  but  of  my  fathers  in  the  mission-field  of 
yore  who  had  tilled  and  watered  and  nursed  the  spiritual  plants 
in  this  vineyard  in  past  years.  I could  see  one  or  other  of  these 
grand  husbandmen  of  God  as  I knew  them  and  picture  them, 
a Bapst  or  a Pacciarini  in  the  setting  of  the  pine  forest 
and  the  shore.  May  I not  be  pardoned  for  rehearsing  my  feeling 
of  pride  and  interest  in  their  labor  and  harvest?  I have  thought  so. 
And  my  welcome  with  the  Indians  strengthened  the  conviction. 

I trust  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Oldtown  again, 
and  enjoy  at  further  length  its  pleasant  scenes  and  fine  associa- 
tions; for  like  Virgil’s  Tenedos  of  classic  memory,  it,  too,  may  be 
styled  venerable  in  tradition,  “notissima  fama  insula  ” and  I might 
add  also  “dives  opum,”  rich  in  its  wealth  of  faith  and  good  works. 

O.  F. 


Aspiration 


The  mighty  sun  has  set  at  last : 

His  face  whose  rising  brought  the  light, 
And  dazzled  half  the  earth  till  night, 
Beyond  our  blinking  sight  has  passed. 

The  firmament  in  full  serene, 

No  longer  does  its  brilliance  hide, 
Concealing  in  presumption’s  pride 
The  starry  chinks  in  heaven’s  screen. 

Anon  a soothing  mist  has  spread 
A lotion  over  Earth’s  bleared  eyes, 

That  they  may  view  relieved  skies, 

Till  once  again  the  East  is  red. 

And  then  the  sportive  winds  peep  round, 
And  briskly  chase  the  mists  about, 

Until  they  fall  in  tearful  rout, 

A dewy  shower  on  the  ground. 

Now  may  a man  his  own  soul  meet 
In  silence  and  the  focused  light, 

That  marks  a pathway  liquid  bright, 

From  silvern  moon  to  humblest  feet. 

For  all  the  sleeping  world  seems  dead, 
Clothed  in  a pale  and  ghostly  shroud; 
Heedless  is  daylight’s  busy  crowd, 

And  heaven  sparkles  overhead. 

Now  would  the  soul,  the  sun  set  free, 

Soar  on  impulsive  wings  and  grope 
With  fearing  hand  and  longing  hope 
Across  the  luring  midnight  sea. 

How  wildly  does  its  yearning  seek 

A star-thought  with  a God-sent  light! 
How  hopeless  feels  its  hasty  flight, 

Lofty  its  search,  its  winglets  weak. 

F.  P.  Schiavone. 


fag  four  lilla 


A FRIEND  of  mine  was  spending  a few  days  of  his  sum- 
mer vacation  at  my  cottage  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  many  an  enjoyable  hour  we  whiled  away 
in  my  trim  little  sloop  Speedy.  But  our  good  times  were  soon 
to  come  to  an  end.  My  friend  informed  me  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  set  out  for  New  York  on  a certain  evening  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
day  of  his  stay,  he  expressed  a desire  to  bid  good-bye  to  a 
friend  whom  he  had  met  on  the  train,  while  he  was  traveling 
up  to  my  place.  She — I mean  he — but  there,  I have  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  now  you  know  as  much  of  the  mat- 
ter as  I do.  But  to  proceed  with  the  story.  The  young 
lady  lived  only  three  miles  down  the  river,  so  on  this  certain 
afternoon  we  boarded  the  Speedy,  hoisted  her  mainsail  and 
turned  her  bowsprit  down  stream.  There  was  a lively  breeze 
blowing,  and  the  craft  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  previous 
ones,  proved  herself  worthy  of  her  name,  bringing  us  to  our 
destination  about  3 p.  m.  We  made  the  sloop  fast  to  a pier 
which  ran  out  into  the  water,  my  passenger  went  ashore,  and 
was  soon  lost  from  view  on  the  winding  lane.  Several  times 
before,  I had  brought  him  to  this  place  in  my  boat,  and  conse- 
quently I knew  from  experience  that  his  call  would  be  a lengthy 
one.  It  was  little  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  never  seemed  to  feel 
the  time  passing  while  in  this  village,  for  his  friend  was  an 
exceedingly  charming  young  lady.  As  I knew  that  my  pas- 
senger would  not  return  for  at  least  two  hours,  I entered  the 
Speedy’s  cozy  little  cuddy,  closed  and  locked  tlie  doors  behind 
me,  and  stretched  myself  on  one  of  the  bunks  for  my  after- 
noon siesta.  The  sound  of  the  waters  lapping  gently  against 
the  side  of  the  sloop  made  pleasant  music  for  my  ears,  and 
before  very  long  I dozed  off. 

When  I awoke  I peered  through  the  port  at  the  side  of 
the  bunk.  The  sun,  now  a blazing  red  ball,  was  fast  retreating 
behind  the  Palisades.  I arose  from  my  comfortable  couch,  and 
looking  at  my  watch,  found  that  it  was  already  half-past  five. 
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At  this  moment  I heard  some  one  step  aboard  the  boat.  At 
last  my  passenger  had  returned.  I was  just  about  to  open  the 
cuddy  doors  when  another  person  stepped  on  the  deck  and 
walked  toward  the  stern.  I peeked  out  of  a small  hole  in  one 
of  the  doors,  and  was  both  surprised  and  frightened  at  what 
I saw. 

Seated  in  the  stern  were  two  men  whom  I had  never  seen 
before.  One  of  them  was  a short,  stout  man,  well  built  and 
well  dressed.  He  had  iron  gray  hair,  and  from  his  whole 
appearance  I judged  him  to  be  a contractor.  From  his  speech 
I was  sure  that  he  was  an  American.  His  companion  was  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  Italian  with  jet-black  hair,  a heavy  black 
mustache  and  glaring  black  eyes,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
eyes  of  some  terrified  animal.  “Well,  Tony,”  said  the  small 
man,  “this  is  a nice  quiet  place  to  talk  over  our  plan.  There 
is  no  one  about  to  listen  to  us.”  “Are  you  prepared  to  do 
the  deed  to-night?”  The  Italian  placed  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  forth  a long,  wicked-looking  stiletto.  “To-night, 
Boss,”  he  grunted. 

I was  stricken  with  horror.  Here  were  two  villains  plot- 
ting a terrible  murder.  What  would  I do?  What  could  I do? 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forth  from  the  cuddy  and  seize 
one  of  these  criminals.  I realized,  however,  how  useless  and 
how  foolhardy  such  an  attempt  would  be.  In  the  first  place 
the  two  men  could  easily  make  their  escape  before  I would 
be  able  to  reach  them.  In  the  second  place,  one  of  the  men 
was  armed,  and  I found  life  very  sweet  and  was  not  anxious 
to  occupy  a plot  in  the  quiet  country  churchyard  just  at  that 
moment.  I resolved,  for  I felt  fully  justified  in  playing  the 
part  of  the  eavesdropper,  to  listen  to  the  plan  of  these  two 
desperate  men,  and  then  to  try  to  prevent  the  crime  being 
committed.  “Listen  to  these  instructions,”  continued  the  man 
addressed  as  “Boss,”  “and  follow  them  carefully.  Go  to  old 
Hobbs’  house  to-night  at  eleven  o’clock,  climb  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  front  veranda  by  means  of  one  of  its  supporting  col- 
umns and  enter  the  house  through  the  third  window  from  the 
right.  Having  done  this,”  he  went  on,  “you  will  find  your- 
self in  Hobbs’  room,  and  as  the  old  fellow  is  a very  heavy 
sleeper,  there  is  little  chance  of  his  hearing  you.  Go  over  to 
his  bedside  and  there  use  your  knife.  If,”  he  concluded, 
“you  meet  with  success,  this  ten-dollar  note  is  yours.” 

Well,  here  was  a nice  piece  of  business.  A plot  to  murder 
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old  Silas  Hobbs,  a rich  old  contractor  of  this  little  village, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  never  paying  his  bills  on  time.  I 
was  horrified  at  what  I had  heard,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Think  of  a man  taking  away  the  life  of  a fellow-creature,  and 
all  for  one  miserable  ten-dollar  note ! I might  inform  the  vil- 
lage constable  of  what  I had  heard,  but  he  was  an  incredulous 
old  fellow,  and  would,  in  all  probability  doubt  my  word,  think- 
ing that  I was  trying  to  play  some  joke  on  him.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  do.  I must  prevent  the  crime  myself. 

When  I had  come  to  this  conclusion,  my  friend  arrived 
at  the  pier.  He  remarked  that  I looked  as  if  I might  be  un- 
well, but  I laughed  and  told  him  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a slight  headache  which  troubled  me.  We  sailed  back  to 
my  cottage,  where  we  spent  the  evening,  smoking  and  talking. 
Several  times  my  friend  advised  me  to  retire  as  soon  as  he 
left,  saying  that  I looked  a trifle  feverish.  A little  after  nine 
o'clock  we  got  ready  to  meet  the  9.30  train.  I ran  upstairs 
to  my  room,  slipped  a small  revolver  into  my  pocket,  and  then 
walked  to  the  station  with  the  one  who  had  been  my  com- 
panion through  so  many  pleasant  hours.  Before  long  we 
heard  the  shriek  of  a whistle,  a gleam  from  the  head-light 
flashed  around  the  curve,  and  in  a second  the  great  iron  mon- 
ster stood  snorting  and  panting  before  us.  With  a hearty 
handshake  my  friend  jumped  upon  the  platform,  the  brake- 
man  waved  his  lantern,  and  the  train  pulled  out. 

I watched  the  red  lantern  on  the  rear  platform  until  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a tiny  speck,  and  then  began  to  walk  to 
the  village  in  which  Mr.  Hobbs  resided.  I reached  the  old 
contractor’s  house  about  half-past  ten.  There  was  a light 
burning  in  his  room,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  I 
could  see  that  he  was  preparing  to  retire.  Before  very  long 
the  gas  was  extinguished,  and  I knew  that  the  victim  of  the 
plot  would  soon  be  asleep.  At  about  ten  minutes  to  eleven  I 
climbed  upon  the  veranda  roof,  and  entered  Hobbs’  room.  The 
first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  a telephone 
placed  on  the  wall  directly  beside  the  bed.  I retreated  to  the 
far  corner  of  the  room,  took  out  my  revolver,  and  waited. 

I was  suddenly  startled  by  the  bell  of  the  village  church, 
tolling  the  hour  of  eleven.  As  the  sound  of  the  last  stroke 
died  away,  I heard  another  noise  which  sent  a cold  shiver  up 
my  back.  It  was  a slight  scratching.  Someone  was  climbing 
up  one  of  the  columns  of  the  veranda.  A second  later  there 
was  a footstep  on  the  veranda  roof,  and  the  form  of  a man 
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appeared  in  the  open  window.  At  this  moment  the  moon  ap- 
peared in  the  heavens,  filling  the  room  with  its  silvery  light. 
And  as  long  as  I live,  I shall  never  forget  the  sight  which 
met  my  eyes.  I beheld  the  Italian  whom  I had  seen  in  the 
afternoon,  his  coat  collar  turned  up,  his  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes,  and  the  stiletto  in  his  hand.  He  entered  the  room  and 
advanced  toward  the  bed,  holding  out  his  murderous  instru- 
ment at  arm’s  length.  Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  he  ap- 
proached his  sleeping  victim.  I raised  my  revolver.  I took 
careful  aim  at  the  hand  which  held  the  knife.  I pulled  the 
trigger.  There  was  no  sound.  In  my  excitement  I had  for- 
gotten to  load  the  weapon.  Great  drops  of  icy  perspiration 
sprang  out  upon  my  forehead.  The  Italian  was  now  at  the 
old  man’s  very  bedside.  He  paused  for  an  instant.  I tried 
to  cry  out.  Not  a sound  escaped  my  parched  lips.  I tried 
to  rush  out  from  my  darkened  corner.  I was  unable  to  move 
a muscle.  Suddenly,  with  a motion  swift  as  lightning  the 
murderer  drew  the  horrible  knife  across  the — telephone  wires ! 

Some  days  later  I learned  the  cause  of  this  strange  oc- 
currence. The  American  whom  I had  seen  on  the  Speedy 
had  furnished  old  Hobbs  with  building  material  some  nine 
months  before.  The  old  contractor  had  caused  the  man  great 
inconvenience  by  not  paying  him,  and  so  he  took  vengeance. 

E.  P.  Gilleran. 


(Eh?  Urnnk  tn  tlir  jFlmtwra 


Listen,  ah  listen  to  me  as  I flow, 

Hastening  onward  and  on  as  I go. 

Envy  me  not  as  I travel  along, 

Singing  forever  my  mountain-learned  song. 

Ne’er  do  I cease  or  to  rest  or  to  play, 

Ever  I journey  throughout  the  long  day. 

Sleeping  or  waking  as  you  may  please, 

You  rest  in  the  sun,  or  you  sport  in  the  breeze, 

But  I still  must  on,  nor  a moment  stay 
My  course  to  the  ocean  far,  far  away. 

Listen,  ah  listen  and  envy  me  not, 

I labor  as  Martha;  your’s  Mary’s  blest  lot. 

William  J.  Kearney. 


®ljp  Inn  g>mmra 


LET  me  tell  you  of  an  incident  which  took  place  not  long 
ago  in  the  town  of  Orleans,  France.  A Sister  of 
the  nursing  order  of  Bon  Secours  had  been  attending 
a Jewish  woman  there,  whose  husband  had  forbidden  the  nun 
to  attempt  to  convert  his  wife  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
had  even  threatened  her  with  death  should  she  do  so.  The 
courageous  Sister,  however,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  woman 
over  to  the  faith,  and  after  her  death  informed  the  husband 
of  the  fact.  Less  than  two  months  later  the  same  Sister 
was  leaving  church  early  one  morning,  when  a man  sprang 
upon  her  from  behind  a wall,  plunged  a dagger  into  her  back 
and  killed  her.  The  murderer  was  the  man  who  had  men- 
aced her,  the  husband  of  the  woman  she  had  converted.  The 
victim  had  yielded  up  her  life  for  the  soul  of  her  patient,  had 
become  a martyr  to  her  zeal  for  religion.  And  yet,  noble  and 
sublime  as  we  must  call  her  act,  it  was  nothing  more  than 
would  have  been  done  by  every  one  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Order  of  Bon  Secours,  for  all,  without  exception,  by  attend- 
ing the  sick,  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  all  without  exception  are  willing  to  endure  everything, 
even  death  to  effect  that  end.  All  are  willing  to  become  mar- 
tyrs for  the  cause  of  God.  A few  words  concerning  this 
Order  may  not  be  here  amiss.  Founded  by  Abbe  Millet 
in  France  in  1840,  it  has  since  spread  to  Spain,  Italy,  Africa, 
England,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  their  house  in 
this  country  being  situated  in  this  city  at  the  corner  of  Lex- 
ington avenue  and  Eighty-first  street.  From  here  the  thirty 
members  of  the  Order  journey  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  even 
so  far  as  California.  Their  object  is  the  nursing  of  the 
sick  at  their  own  homes.  It  matters  not  whether  their  pa- 
tients be  rich  or  poor,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Atheist  or  Jew, 
whether  they  be  afflicted  in  body  or  in  mind,  or  whether  the 
disease  be  the  most  deadly  and  loathsome  we  know  of.  Each 
Sister  is  a fully  graduated  nurse,  having  taken  the  regular 
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hospital  as  well  as  the  Red  Cross  training.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, from  the  lay  graduate  nurses  in  many  ways.  They  have 
no  special  charge  for  their  services,  simply  taking  what  the 
patient  is  willing  to  give  them,  be  it  much  or  little  or  nothing 
at  all.  They  accept  all  cases  of  sickness,  no  matter  how 
loathsome  or  jeopardizing,  not  to  gain  a livelihood,  nor  yet 
merely  to  soothe  the  ills  of  the  body,  but  in  doing  this  they 
strive  to  comfort  the  ills  of  the  soul.  By  nursing  the  human 
they  safeguard  the  divine;  by  caring  for  the  dust  of  the  man 
they  preserve  or  restore  the  image  of  the  Almighty  that  ani- 
mates it.  Theirs  is  the  highest  and  noblest  motive  we  can 
conceive  of,  the  sublimity  of  intention,  the  Ad  Majorem  Dei 
Gloriam.  Those  of  us  who  have  ever  been  serio.usly  sick,  who 
have  ever  been  confined  to  a bed  of  lingering  pain  and  anguish, 
know  well  that  then  is  the  time  when  the  soul  most  needs 
consolation,  for  then  is  it  racked  and  tortured  with  despair, 
'then  does  the  thought  of  death  and  the  hereafter  come  before 
the  mind  and  the  wretched  spiritual  coward  shakes  and  trem- 
bles within  us.  Then  is  the  time  when  the  ordinary  lay  nurse 
would  be  of  little  benefit ; but  the  holy  Sister,  filled  with  the  love 
and  grace  of  God  has  the  power  to  appease  and  quiet  the 
struggling  soul.  Then  does  the  great  God  implant  in  her  the 
strength  and  influence  to  effect  the  cure  of  souls,  the  courage 
and  fortitude  to  endure  everything  to  obtain  that  end,  the 
courage  and  fortitude  to  attend  all  cases  of  disease,  however 
dangerous  or  abhorrent.  It  matters  not  to  them  whether  it 
be  a fever  blasting  in  its  effects,  whether  it  be  the  disfiguring 
pox,  or  the  loathsome  leprosy  or  the  other  diseases  of  nature 
so  foul  and  filthy  that  they  are  past  speaking  of.  You  know 
what  an  awful  spectacle  is  that  of  a brain  disordered,  a human 
mind  overthrown,  God’s  masterpiece  cracked  and  ruined.  And 
yet  the  Sister  of  Bon  Secours  will  not  only  gaze  upon  such 
a heartpiercing  spectacle,  but  will  attend  the  suffering  one, 
listen  to  his  fearful  mutterings,  associate  with  him,  live  with 
him  in  imminent  peril  of  her  own  existence.  Living  mar- 
tyrdom is  the  only  word  that  can  describe  such  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion.  Can  you  think  of  any  more  noble  act  than 
this?  Can  you  wonder,  then,  when  the  Sisters  undergo  such 
perils  as  these,  and  encounter  such  dangers  that  their  work 
is  blessed  and  that  they  attain  the  end  for  which  they  are 
striving?  Can  you  wonder  that  they  effect  innumerable  con- 
versions, that  by  their  labor  and  love  so  many  lost  Catholics 
have  been  restored  to  the  fold,  so  many  of  the  opposite  belief 
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converted,  and  so  many  blasphemers  and  vilifiers  of  religion 
turned  into  devout  Christians?  Why,  were  it  not  for  the 
extreme  humility  of  the  nuns  the  world  would  be  astounded 
at  their  marvellous  missionary  work.  Only  lately  one  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  French  government  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  expelling  religion  and  morality  from  the  schools  of  that 
nation  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  a Bon  Secours  nun, 
whose  zeal  and  affection  effected  his  peace  with  God,  and  his 
return  to  his  religion  before  he  died. 

Nor  have  I mentioned  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
the  Sisters  outside  of  their  regular  duty  of  attending  the 
sick  at  their  own  homes.  How  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  Sisters  attended  the  bleeding  and  dying  soldiers,  even 
turning  their  houses  into  hospitals  to  receive  the  mass  of 
gory  and  agonized  humanity  that  lay  upon  the  battle-field. 
How  during  the  cholera  epidemic  that  followed  the  war,  and 
the  smallpox  epidemic  that  followed  that,  when  the  stricken 
wretches  were  groaning  and  crying  in  thei-  misery,  when  they 
had  been  deserted  by  their  wives  and  husbands  and  children 
and  lay  writhing  and  starving  in  their  misery,  the  holy  Sisters 
brought  them  the  means  that  sustained  their  lives,  healed  their 
bodies’  sores  and  sufferings,  and  by  their  love  and  devotion 
appeased  the  dreadful  tortures  of  their  dying  agony.  How 
during  the  typhus  epidemic  that  raged  throughout  Liverpool, 
the  mother  of  the  Order  there  sent  some  Sisters  to  help  in  the 
hospital,  and  when  they  had  returned  stricken  with  the  plague 
she  sent  some  more,  and  even  after  these  had  taken  the  deadly 
infection  and  had  died  from  it,  how  she  still  continued  to 
send  others,  and  would  have  sent  every  one  of  them,  even 
though  all  should  have  taken  the  disease,  even  though  all  should 
have  died  from  it. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  nowhere  to-day  can  be 
found  higher  examples  of  sanctity,  heroism  and  martyrdom 
than  is  shown  in  the  daily  acts  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours, 
and  that  nowhere  to-day  has  heaven  so  plainly  stamped  its 
blessing  and  approval  as  upon  their  work.  And  if  ever  some 
disease  should  seize  upon  you,  if  ever  you  should  find  your- 
selves chained  to  a bed  of  pain  and  misery,  when  the  heart 
sinks  lower  and  lower  day  by  day,  and  you  find  your  soul 
racked  with  anguish  and  the  horrible  thought  of  death,  lift  up 
your  heart  and  soul  to  the  great  God  that  made  you,  and  ask 
Him  for  His  powerful  assistance,  and  send  to  the  Bon  Secours 
Convent,  and  God’s  answer  and  assistance  will  be  sent  to  you. 

George  W.  Black. 


i*0trangmpnt 


You  spurn  me  now,  though  once  we  twain 
Gave  joyance  each  to  other’s  heart; 

And  will  you  say  your  loss  is  gain 
That  we  now  widely  walk  apart? 

Then  why  the  darkly  irised  eye 
Asunken  deep  ’neath  drooping  lid, 

Where  once  the  blue  of  your  heart’s  sky 
Showed  mellowly  in  velvet  hid. 

Those  eyes  up  from  whose  lower  rim 
The  warm  rays  of  the  sun — your  soul 

Shone,  as  o’er  morn’s  horizon  dim 
Shines  orient  orb  in  jeweled  stole. 

And  where  now  is  that  garnet  rare 
That  crimsoned  all  your  youthful  cheek 

With  sunset’s  ruddy  richness?  Where 
And  where  again,  O sad  one,  speak. 

Whither  has  winged  that  winsome  smile 
That  sportive  danced  in  dimples  deep? 

It,  too,  has  fled  you  far,  the  while 

From  fancied  slight  you  pine  and  weep. 

Then  spurn  me  not,  but  let  us  twain 
With  large  forgiveness  on  each  part, 

Say  not  true  friendship’s  loss  is  gain, 

For  severed  friendships  sere  the  heart. 

H.  C.  Manning. 


#alt 


BY  the  continuous  process  of  interchange  between  the 
surface  waters  of  the  land  and  the  ocean,  the  sea  has 
become  the  depository  of  vast  quantities  of  mineral 
matter  that  have  been  dissolved  out  of  rocks  and  earth  by 
the  unceasing  work  of  rains,  rivers,  streams  and  springs,  so 
that  now  it  contains  about  three  and  a half  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  dissolved  mineral  matter,  four-fifths  of  which  is  so- 
dium chloride,  while  the  remaining  one-fifth  consists  principally 
of  small  amounts  of  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium  com- 
pounds. 

The  immense  amount  of  salt  that  the  sea  contains  is 
hardly  conceivable.  All  the  solid  matter  which  is  carried  into 
it  remains  there,  while  the  water  which  brings  it,  is  continually 
rising  in  vapor.  This  vapor  descends  again  and  again  in  the 
form  of  rain  on  the  interior  of  continents,  does  its  work  of 
solution,  appears  as  springs,  grows  to  streams  and  rivers,  and 
carries  down  new  supplies  of  mineral  matter  to  the  sea.  In 
this  way  saline  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  ocean  and  in 
various  lakes  till  their  waters  have  become  briny  and  bitter 
to  the  taste.  The  waters  of  the  great  ocean  and  its  branches 
contain  from  a quarter  to  a half  a pound  of  saline  matter  in 
the  gallon.  It  will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  the  prodigi- 
ous amount  of  salts  contained  in  the  sea,  if  we  mention  that 
the  entire  quantity  has  been  calculated  at  4,419,360  cubic  miles, 
of  which  our  ordinary  table  salt  forms  no  less  than  3,535,488 
Cubic  miles.  If  the  water  of  the  entire  ocean  was  evaporated, 
the  amount  of  salt  remaining  would  be  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  times  the  bulk  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  above  the 
high  water  mark,  and  if  the  entire  Alpine  range  and  the  en- 
tire Himalayan  range  of  mountains  were  crumbled  to  pow- 
der they  would  only  form  eight-fifteenths  of  this  enormous 
quantity  of  salt. 

In  open  sea  the  salinity — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
of  the  dissolved  salt  and  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  the 
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whole — is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  At  the  surface  it 
is  liable  to  three  influences:  first,  concentration  by  the  forma- 
tion of  ice,  or  by  the  action  of  dry  winds;  secondly,  dilution, 
through  the  melting  of  ice  or  falling  of  rain;  and  thirdly,  con- 
centration or  dilution  by  the  local  addition  of  salt  or  water, 
by  the  inflowing  currents  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  and  by  the 
effect  of  the  formation  or  melting  of  ice  which  is  greater  at  the 
poles  than  at  the  non-polar  regions.  It  is  because  of  this 
‘freezing  and  melting  that  we  find  in  the  polar  seas  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.,  while  at  the  equator  thirty-five  and  a half  per 
cent,  of  every  1,000  parts,  salt. 

Salt,  as  we  commonly  know  it,  is  the  popular  name  given 
'to  the  native  and  industrial  forms  of  this  sodium  chloride, 
represented  chemically  by  the  formula  NaCl.  As  far  as  has 
been  discovered  it  occurs  in  two  forms — the  first  being  sea 
salt  or  bay  salt,  and  the  second  rock  salt  or  mineral  salt. 

The  former  is  found  in  the  ocean,  in  various  lakes,  rivers 
and  springs.  That  its  existence  was  known  for  generations 
and  generations,  even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  is  an  undis- 
puted truth.  In  the  earliest  historical  records  of  man  we  find 
it  mentioned  under  different  names  as  occurring  in  several 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Orient.  Indispensable  as  the  use  of 
salt  appears  to  us,  it  must  have  been  quite  unattainable  in  quan- 
tity to  primitive  man  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  there 
are  still  parts  of  Central  Africa  where  the  use  of  it  is  a 
luxury  confined  to  the  rich.  Among  the  inland  people  of  old, 
a salt  spring  was  regarded  as  a special  gift  of  the  gods,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  presence  of  salt  in  the  soil  invested 
a district  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  made  it  a place  where 
prayers  were  most  readily  heard.  Salt  was  habitually  associ- 
ated with  offerings,  at  least  with  all  offerings  which  consisted 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  cereal  elements.  This  practice  was  prev- 
alent alike  among  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Semitic  peoples. 

The  oldest  writings,  both  sacred  and  profane,  refer  to  it 
by  using  its  name  in  a figurative  sense.  Heathen  authors  speak 
in  praise  of  it.  Pythagoras  calls  salt  a substance  “dear  to  the 
gods.”  Homer  calls  it  “divine.”  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  a 
“symbol  of  the  soul.”  The  Arabs  used  it  and  do  still  as  an 
emblem  of  hospitality,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians  to  carry  pieces  of  salt  with  them  to  offer  for  tasting  to 
those  they  wished  to  meet  as  friends.  Among  the  ancients, 
as  among  Orientals  down  to  the  present  day,  every  meal  that 
included  salt  had  a certain  sacred  character,  created  a bond  of 
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piety  and  guest-friendship,  and  was  regarded  as  sealing  an  obli- 
gation to  fidelity  between  the  participants. 

At  one  time  nearly  all  the  salt  in  use  was  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water.  Even  at  the  present  day  in  coun- 
tries where  the  heat  is  most  intense  this  occupation  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  by  the  peoples  living  along  the  shores.  When 
the  tide  is  low,  entrances  to  large,  shallow  pits  or  lagoons  are 
dug,  which  with  the  rising  of  the  tide  are  filled  with  sea  water. 
A hurriedly  constructed  dam  prevents  the  recession  of  the 
captured  water.  This  water  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  and 
the  residue  of  salt  is  gathered,  purified  and  sold. 

It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  but  on  a much  larger 
scale  that  the  great  salt  beds  have  been  formed.  For,  when- 
ever, during  ancient  geological  epochs,  a larger  or  smaller  body 
of  salt  water  was  cut  off  by  natural  agencies  from  the  ocean 
and  subsequently  placed  under  favorable  climatic  conditions 
for  its  evaporation  and  preservation,  then  a salt  deposit  was 
produced. 

Of  these  there  are  several  worthy  of  note.  The  oldest 
deposit  is  probably  the  great  Salt  Range  of  the  Punjab,  a prov- 
ince in  India.  The  salt  bed  at  Stassfurt  is  known  the  world 
over,  while  the  one  at  Wieliezka,  in  Austria,  is  famed  for  its 
unique  character.  The  last-mentioned  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1250,  and  has  been  continuously  worked  since  that  time, 
giving  employment  now  to  about  4,995  men.  It  reaches  to  a 
depth  of  1,000  feet,  one  and  two-third  times  the  height  of  the 
Singer  Building,  New  York,  and  its  catacomb  caverns  form  a 
subterranean  town  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  nearly  a mile  from  north  to  south.  Of  the  chambers 
excavated,  one  is  fitted  up  as  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
in  which  the  altars,  statues,  confessionals,  pews  and  decora- 
tions are  made  entirely  of  salt.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
bed  is  a lake  650  feet  long  and  40  feet  deep.  These  mines  are 
beautifully  illuminated  on  the  periodic  visit  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  festivals  are  held  in  the  grand  hall  of  reception,  in 
which  again  all  the  statuary,  tables,  etc.,  are  of  salt.  The  gal- 
leries traverse  seven  levels  and  aggregate  fifty-eight  miles  in 
length. 

The  deposits  are  worked  commercially  by  dissolving  the 
salt  with  fresh  water  and  then  pumping  the  solution  to  the  sur- 
face. A hole  is  first  drilled  deep  into  the  earth  till  the  bed  is 
reached.  A large  pipe  is  then  inserted,  in  which  is  placed  a 
smaller  one  descending  further  into  the  ground.  The  water 
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is  forced  down  between  the  pipes,  dissolves  the  salt  and  comes 
up  through  the  inner  pipe.  On  reaching  the  surface  it  is  dis- 
charged into  settling  vats  to  allow  the  suspended  clay  to  settle. 
After  this  it  is  pumped  into  other  vats  or  large  tanks  with 
removable  roofs,  and  the  sun  is  allowed  to  evaporate  the  water. 
The  vats  or  tanks  are  about  20  feet  wide,  100  feet  long  and 
range  from  12  to  17  inches  in  depth.  The  more  prevalent  meth- 
od, however,  is  forcing  the  solution  over  furnaces  or  hot  pipes 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  water  by  artificial  means.  In  the 
former  case,  where  the  sun  is  allowed  to  evaporate  the  water, 
a coarse  salt  is  formed  while  when  the  water  is  evaporated 
by  artificial  means,  the  fine  table  salt  is  produced,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  the  slower  and  more  quiet  the  evapora- 
tion, the  larger  the  crystals. 

In  this  manner  is  treated  the  salt  water  pumped  from 
the  great  underground  basin  near  Onondaga  Lake,  Syracuse, 
New  York.  In  the  account  of  Simon  Le  Moyne,  in  his 
“Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America,”  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S. 
J.,  quotes  from  the  diary  of  the  missionary,  which  was  written 
about  1639.  Le  Moyne  was  toiling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  is  now  Syracuse.  The  subjoined  extract  from  his  diary 
with  reference  to  our  subject  is  interesting.  He  says:  “On 
the  sixteenth  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  a little  lake  in  a 
great  basin  that  is  half  dried  up.  I taste  the  waters  from  a 
spring  of  which  these  people  dare  not  drink,  as  they  say  there 
is  an  evil  spirit  in  it  which  renders  it  foul.  Upon  tasting  it,  I 
find  it  to  be  a spring  of  salt  water,  and  indeed  we  made  some 
salt  from  it,  as  natural  as  that  which  comes  from  the  sea,  and 
are  carrying  a sample  of  it  to  Quebec.”  “Later  on,”  the  author 
goes  on  to  say,  “he  told  the  Dutch  at  Albany  of  these  salt 
springs,  but  old  Dominie  Megapolensis  wrote  to  the  burghers 
of  New  Amsterdam  that  it  was  a ‘Jesuit  lie.’  The  lie  is  there 
yet  and  productive  of  vast  revenues  in  the  world  of  business.”* 
The  value  of  salt  as  a promoter  of  life  was  always  well 
recognized.  The  human  system  in  its  normal  condition  con- 
tains it  and  requires  it  for  sustenance.  It  does  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  tissue,  but  is  essential  to  the  proper  diges- 
tion of  the  food  and  to  the  removal  of  worn-out  matter.  It 
is  evidenced,  even  by  taste  at  times,  that  salt  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  soluble  inorganic  compounds  of  various 
secretions,  as  tears,  perspiration,  etc.  The  kidneys  in  particular 
are  the  organs  which  dispose  of  any  excess  of  it.  Among  the 
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many  cruel  punishments  inflicted  in  China,  deprivation  of  salt 
is  said  to  be  one,  causing  at  first  a most  indescribable  longing 
and  anxiety,  and  finally  a painful  death.  At  an  early  date 
it  was  discovered  to  be  a valuable  fertilizer.  Modern  research, 
however,  proves  common  salt  not  to  be  so  valuable  as  a gen- 
eral fertilizing  agent,  but  points  out  its  efficiency  in  enriching 
special  kinds  of  crops  and  soils. 

The  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  The  output  in  1881  was  6,200,000  barrels  of  280 
lbs.  each,  valued  at  $4,200,000 ; in  1891  it  was  9,987,945  barrels, 
valued  at  $7,716,121 ; in  1905  it  amounted  to  25,966,172  barrels, 
valued  at  $6,095,922,  and  the  entire  output  of  salt  in  the  world 
in  1903  was  13,461,015  short  tons.  The  United  States  leads  in 
the  production  with  2,655,532  tons,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  India,  Japan,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Spain  and  Canada. 

Thanks  for  the  plenty,  for  there  is  need  of  it.  It  is  salt 
that  helps  to  make  our  soap,  our  paper  and  our  glass.  It  is 
salt  that  preserves  our  timber  and  our  meat.  Our  every  animal 
will  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  human  progress  must  ask  a taste 
of  it.  Casimer  F.  X.  Leibell. 


fljmi  in  % i’trif? 


Cast  off  the  garb  of  youth, 
From  idle  bed  arise; 

On  manhood’s  feet  stand  firm, 
Awake  ambition’s  eyes. 
String  up  the  shade  of  grief, 
Ere  comfort’s  sun  doth  pale; 
Oblivion’s  windows  ope, 

And  friendship’s  air  inhale. 
Throw  out  assertion’s  chest, 
Hold  up  the  head  of  will; 
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The  winds  of  envy  breast, 

Climb  strongly  failure’s  hill. 

Brisk  cross  the  bridge  of  doubt, 

And  wade  in  caution’s  pool; 

Drink  deep  of  duty’s  spring, 

On  anger’s  rocks  tread  cool. 

Hit  down  the  dogs  of  hate, 

But  passion’s  pack  fast  fly; 

Pass  by  the  path  of  guile, 

The  road  of  candor  try. 

Then  climb  on  counsel’s  back, 

E’er  riding  in  the  light ; 

Vault  off  at  virtue’s  inn, 

Feast  on  the  food  of  right. 

Shake  hands  with  sorrow’s  friend, 

Give  grief  a glad  embrace; 

Sweet  charity  then  woo, 

Look  honor  in  the  face. 

The  night  of  age  fear  not, 

The  star  of  hope  bright  beams; 

Through  woods  of  woefulness, 

The  moon  of  justice  gleams. 

Haste  back  to  chasteness’  home, 

Turn  on  the  light  of  love; 

Walk  up  devotion’s  stairs, 

And  reach  joy’s  room  above. 

Take  off  torn  trial’s  garb, 

The  cross  of  Christ  then  kiss; 

Sink  down  on  death’s  blessed  bed, 

And  sleep  the  sleep  of  bliss. 

G.  W.  Black. 


A (Campaign  gwrdarg 


Ct'T'  HIS  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.”  The  gavel 
i j descended  with  a bang,  and  Anna  Koluthon, 
’08,  senior  and  president  pro  tem.,  met  the 
gaze  of  thirty  co-eds,  the  intellectual  members  of  the  Kappa 
Gamma  Chi.  This  had  been  a busy  day  at  Vanard.  The 
Freshmen  who  had  qualified  for  membership  had  been  given  the 
third  degree,  and  the  society  was  now  convening  for  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  school  year.  “The  object  of  this  meet- 
ing,” continued  Miss  Koluthon,  “is  to  receive  nominations  for 
the  office  of  president  for  the  coming  term.  It  has  become  a cus- 
tom at  Vanard  for  the  nominations  to  be  made  at  the  first  regu- 
lar meeting,  and  for  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  November.  I may  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freshmen,” 
she  said,  her  voice  assuming  a didactic  crescendo,  “that  it  is 
also  an  established  custom  for  the  president  to  be  chosen  from 
the  Senior  Class.”  At  this  point,  the  honorable  chairman  was 
interrupted  by  a petulant  Freshman  trio. 

“Um-m-m-m !”  murmured  Miss  Peach,  a pink-and-white 
exotic,  direct  from  the  orchards  of  Jersey. 

“Do  tell !”  exclaimed  Miss  Judge,  who  had  been  rusticat- 
ing for  the  past  seventeen  years  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

“Well,  that's  news  to  me!”  announced  Sally  Moniac,  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Missouri  for  a higher  education, 
“you  will  have  to  show  me  why  the  Seniors  should  enjoy  this 
privilege.  The  Freshmen  pay  the  same  dues  as  any  of  the  other 
classes,  and  they  should  also  have  the  same  rights.” 

Evidently  the  Freshmen  were  sore.  Sore  in  body  and  in 
mind,  for,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  members,  the 
initiating  exercises  were  not  conducted  with  the  sober  formality 
of  a Sunday-school  picnic. 

Miss  Hook,  a Junior,  and  Sally  Moniac  simultaneously 
made  known  their  intention  to  address  the  multitude.  “Miss 
Hook  has  the  floor,”  announced  the  chairman,  as  she  turned 
an  icy  stare  on  the  delegate  from  St.  Louis.  Miss  Moniac  was 
bewildered  by  the  technicalities.  She  had  never  seen  anything 
so  formal  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  not  until 
Miss  Hook  had  nominated  Miss  Koluthon  for  president  that  the 
political  ardor  of  the  Missourian  overcame  the  congealing  in- 
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fluence  of  the  chairman’s  optics.  Finally,  she  thundered  with 
senatorial  vehemence : “And  I nominate  Miss  Mary  Goround, 
of  the  Freshman  class.” 

“I  second  that  nomination,”  volunteered  Miss  Hap,  ’ll, 
who  rejoiced  in  her  parliamentary  erudition. 

“I  third  it,”  echoed  Miss  Take,  Ti,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
Tammany  leader.  Thereupon  the  chairman  with  eyes  more 
eloquent  than  words,  informed  the  embryo  politicians  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  second  a nomination,  and  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  parliamentary  decorum  to  “third  it.” 

No  candidates  were  offered  from  the  Junior  and  Sopho- 
more Classes.  The  former,  of  course,  were  allied  with  the  seni- 
ors, while  the  Sophs,  as  a matter  of  principle,  joined  their  force 
with  the  Freshmen. 

Miss  Count,  ’09,  a spectacled  pedant  from  the  foothills  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of 
municipal  elections,  moved  as  follows : “That,  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  each  of  the  nominees  for  president  should  have  a rep- 
resentative at  the  voting-booth,  whose  duty  would  be  to  pre- 
sent to  the  voters  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  name  of  the 
candidate  for  whom  they  wished  to  vote.  This,”  she  added, 
“is  the  way  they  did  things  up  in  Laurytown,  when  my  father 
was  elected  burgess,  and  I guess  it  is  as  good  a way  as  any.” 

The  others  guessed  so,  too,  so  the  motion  was  seconded  by 
a Sophomore  and  unanimously  carried,  although  Miss  Judge 
claimed  that  the  process  was  as  intelligible  to  her  as  a recipe 
from  a cook-book. 

“Sounds  to  me,”  said  Miss  Take,  Ti,  “like  a literal  transla- 
tion from  a Greek  trot.” 

Miss  Hook,  ’09,  volunteered  to  act  as  distributer  of  ballots 
for  her  nominee,  and  Miss  Moniac,  Ti,  expressed  the  desire 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Miss  Goround.  Miss  Koluthon, 
’08,  with  a significant  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  Freshmen, 
spoke  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  fraternal  feelings  among 
the  members  of  the  Kappa  Gamma  Chi.  After  this,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

That  evening  the  door  of  Sally  Moniac’s  room,  on  Fresh- 
man Corridor,  was  open  as  Miss  Hook  was  passing  on  the  way 
to  her  abode  on  Junior  Avenue.  Seeing  her  sister  member 
busily  at  work,  she  approached  the  doorway,  gave  the  secret 
signal  of  salutation  used  by  the  Kappa  Gamma  Chi,  and  en- 
tered. 
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“My,  Sally!”  she  exclaimed  in  surprise,  “what  a stack  of 
letters.  You  must  have  been  the  most  popular  girl  in  Mis- 
souri.” 

“Oh,  these  are  not  for  the  cowboys,”  replied  Sally,  as  a 
reminiscent  smile  overspread  her  comely  features,  “these  are  the 
ballots  for  the  election.” 

“Why,”  said  Miss  Hook  in  astonishment,  “you  must  in- 
tend to  capture  all  the  votes  for  your  friend,  Mary  Goround. 
You  have  more  than  thirty  envelopes  sealed,  and  you  know 
that  the  society  has  only  thirty  members.” 

“Well,”  replied  Sally,  “I  like  the  taste  of  the  mucilage  so 
much  that  I just  can’t  stop.  Did  you  prepare  your  ballots  for 
Miss  Koluthon  yet?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Miss  Hook  as  she  rose  to  leave,  “I  got  mine 
ready  this  afternoon.  Good-night,  Sally.” 

“Good-night,”  answered  the  industrious  Missourian. 

During  the  following  days,  the  even  tenor  of  academic  life 
was  interrupted  now  and  then  by  boisterous  osculatory  demon- 
strations, caused  by  the  late  arrival  of  old  students  who  had  been 
“having  such  a lovely  stay”  in  Europe  that  they  really  could  not 
come  back  to  the  States  in  time  for  the  opening  exercises  at 
Vanard.  Henceforth,  European  styles  proved  a more  enticing 
theme  than  prosaic  politics.  Two  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  Kappa  Gamma  Chi.  Enthusiasm  in  the 
coming  contest  had  apparently  died  out,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
election  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  This  was  a condition  which 
Miss  Koluthon,  ’08,  secretly  endeavored  to  bring  about,  and  her 
followers  were  instructed  to  avoid  the  subject  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  lower  classes.  It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  second 
Monday  in  November.  To-morrow  would  be  Election  Day,  and 
a holiday  both  in  the  city  and  at  Vanard. 

“I  tell  you  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  we  can  win  and 
that  is  by  strategy,”  said  Anna  Koluthon  as  she  stirred  the 
mystery  in  the  chafing-dish. 

“You  know  the  Freshmen  control  the  majority  of  the  votes. 
We  should  have  foreseen  this  difficulty  and  should  have  limited 
the  number  of  candidates  from  the  lower  classes.”  Miss  Hook, 
’09,  was  reading  the  latest  novel  in  the  cozy  corner  of  her  friend’s 
room  and  made  no  answer.  “I  have  thought  of  many  schemes,” 
continued  Miss  Koluthon,  “but  I fear  that  the  hussy  from  Mis- 
souri will  see  through  them.  She  has  already  become  the  leader 
among  the  Freshies  and  Sophs,  and  I doubt  very  much  if  she 
is  as  green  as  she  looks.” 
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“Oh,  leave  it  to  me,”  yawned  Miss  Hook,  as  she  skipped 
from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter  just  to  see  if  the  duke  would 

finally  marry  the  heiress;  “leave  it  to  me,  Anna,  I’ll  get  them.” 
Exhilarated  by  the  delicious  luncheon,  she  divulged  her  plan  of 
operation.  “To-morrow  morning,”  she  said,  “Mary  Goround  is 
going  to  take  Sally  Moniac  for  a spin  in  her  Mercedes.  You 
remember  that  the  Ra  Ra  boys  from  the  Heights  have  invited 
us  to  their  theatre  party  at  the  New  Amsterdam  in 
the  afternoon;  but,  on  account  of  the  election,  we  can- 
not accept  their  invitation.  Why  not  explain  the  sit- 
uation to  them  and  ask  that  they  invite  the  lower 
classmen  in  our  stead  and  keep  them  out  after  6 p.  m.  ? The 
time  for  voting  would  then  be  over  and  the  victory  would  be 
won.  I am  sure  the  members  of  our  classes  would  be  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  the  unsophis- 
ticated Freshies  would  be  delighted  to  go  to  a real  show  with 
real  men.” 

“Maybe  the  men  would  be  delighted,  too,”  sighed  Anna ; 
“I  was  always  crazy  to  see  the  Merry  Widow.” 

“Our  celebration  will  come  later,”  replied  the  diplomat.  “In 
honor  of  my  birthday,  I have  procured  all  the  box-seats  for  to- 
morrow evening  at  the  New  York.  I intend  to  give  the  mem- 
bers of  both  our  classes  a treat.  Mme.  Genee  stars,  and  they 
say  that  it  is  a smacking  good  show.” 

Tuesday,  November  12th,  was  cold  and  windy.  Events  at 
Vanard  were  following  the  course  outlined  on  the  previous  even- 
ing by  Miss  Hook.  The  Senior  and  Junior  members  of  the 
Kappa  Gamma  Chi  had  deposited  their  heavy  winter  cloaks  in 
the  cloak  room,  and  were  now  assembled  in  the  meeting  cham- 
ber. It  was  4.30  p.  m. ; the  time  decided  upon  for  the  opening 
of  the  poll.  The  faces  of  the  strategists  beamed  with  the  antici- 
pation of  victory. 

“I  guess  the  members  of  the  opposition  will  be  in  the  market 
for  a special  course  in  memory  training  after  to-day,”  announced 
Anna  Koluthon,  ’08,  flippantly. 

“Guess  again!”  responded  Sally  Moniac,  ’ll,  as  she  and  her 
classmate  Mary  Goround,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  They  had 
just  returned  from  their  auto  spin  and  had,  unnoticed  by  the 
others,  placed  their  outer  coats  in  the  cloak-room. 

“Where  are  all  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,”  asked  Sally 
Moniac,  in  a startled  tone. 

“They  have  gone,”  answered  Miss  Koluthon,  smilingly, 
“to  see  the  Merry  Widow.” 
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“Oh,  this  is  a scheme  of  some  crooked  politician,”  re- 
plied Sally  angrily  as  she  and  Mary  Goround  retreated  towards 
the  cloak-room. 

“All  is  fair  in  love,  war  and  politics,”  answered  the  chair- 
man, tauntingly. 

“And  is  this  what  you  call  fraternal  spirit?”  asked  Sally, 
with  increasing  emphasis.  “Why  don’t  you  practice  what  you 
preach?  Well,  at  any  rate,  I am  glad  to  know  your  prin- 
ciples.” 

“Sour  grapes,”  replied  Miss  Hook,  ’09,  “you  have  our 
sympathy.” 

“The  minority  must  have  held  a special  session,”  she 
suggested  later  when,  after  a long  delay,  the  Freshman  repre- 
sentatives reappeared. 

The  disappointed  leader  took  a position  near  the  vot- 
ing booth  in  the  outer  hall,  apparently  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  their  constituents  before  the  closing  of  the  poll  at 
6 p.  m. 

Anna  Koluthon,  ’08,  and  her  followers  also  donned  their 
coats  and  marched  boldly  forth  to  vote.  Miss  Hook  headed 
the  procession.  She  drew  the  envelopes  from  her  ulster 
pocket  and  distributed  them  among  her  followers.  There  was 
no  one  to  vote  on  the  other  side  except  the  candidate  herself 
and  her  champion  from  Missouri. 

“Unless  the  prodigals  return,  the  counting  of  the  votes 
will  be  but  a formality,”  said  Phoebe  Snow,  a Junior. 

During  this  whole  performance,  the  countenance  of  Mary 
Goround,  ’ll,  beamed  like  that  of  a bargain  hunter  who  was 
getting  a 50c.  waist  for  47c. 

“You  would  really  think  she  was  getting  two  tens  for  a 
five,”  observed  one  of  the  Seniors. 

Meanwhlie,  in  the  theatre  on  West  Forty-second  Street, 
the  orchestra  was  playing  the  closing  rn.arch,  the  matinee  was 
over,  and  the  crowd  was  leaving.  An  animated  throng  of 
merry  maidens  were  propelling  their  Merry  Widow  hats  in 
the  direction  of  the  Great  White  Way.  Broadbrimmed  crea- 
tions flitted  about  in  every  direction,  and  an  old  sport  from 
the  second  story  of  a near-by  hotel  remarked:  “Looks  to  me 
like  the  gambol  of  the  race-tracks.” 

Miss  Hap,  Ti,  had  never  been  to  a theatre  except  once — 
and  this  was  the  once.  With  undisguised  rapture,  she  gazed 
into  the  eyes  of  her  broad-shouldered  concomitant,  and  dilated 
on  the  beauty  of  the  chorus  unconscious  of  her  surroundings. 
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Suddenly  she  collided  with  a sandwich  man,  so  numerous  in 
the  crowded  avenue  below  Times  Square. 

“Every  patriot  should  do  his  duty  and  vote  for  Tammany,” 
was  written  on  the  placard  suspended  from  his  neck.  Imme- 
diately, she  recalled  her  neglected  duty.  Hastily  she  sum- 
moned the  other  members  of  the  Kappa  Gamma  Chi. 
The  Ra  Ra  boys  insisted  on  going  to  Delmonico’s  for 
dinner.  Miss  Hap  insisted  on  going  back  to  Vanard. 
Finally  beauty  prevailed  over  brawn,  the  procession  entered 
the  subway  and  arrived  at  the  college  at  5.45.  Fifteen  min- 
utes remained  before  the  time  for  voting  had  expired.  Upon 
their  appearance,  Anna  Koluthon,  ’08,  and  her  associates  were 
dismayed.  Neither  Sally  Moniac  nor  Mary  Goround  was  vis- 
ibly affected.  Previous  to  casting  their  votes,  the  new  arrivals 
held  a conference  at  which  Miss  Moniac  presided.  After  this 
they  approached  the  booth. 

“I’ll  get  them  yet,”  said  Miss  Hook  in  a stage  whisper. 
And  so  she  did.  With  the  aid  of  Miss  Count,  ’09,  she  induced 
them  to  enter  an  adjoining  room.  Sally  Moniac  and  Mary 
Goround  were,  of  course,  excluded.  Miss  Hook  addressed  the 
gathering.  “My  dears,”  she  said,  sweetly,  “in  honor  of  my 
birthday,  “I  want  you  all  to  be  my  guests  at  this  evening’s 
performance  at  the  theatre.  In  return,  I ask  as  a small 
favor  that  you  vote  for  my  dear  friend,  Anna  Koluthon.” 

The  offer  was  a tempting  one;  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
during  the  afternoon  evidently  demoralized,  politically,  the  two 
lower  classes,  for  every  mother’s  daughter  accepted  the  ticket 
and  ballot  offered  by  Miss  Hook. 

“This  is  like  getting  a money-order  from  home,”  said 
Miss  Hap,  Ti,  with  a chuckle  of  delight,  “but  I don’t  think 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

“Oh,  everything  is  right  in  politics,”  replied  Miss  Count. 
"I  ought  to  know  for  my  father  is  Burgess  of  Laurytown.” 

Time  was  flying  and  this  argument  evidently  satisfied  all 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  youthful  grafters,  for  one  by 
one  they  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  the  envelopes  received  from 
Miss  Hook. 

The  Misses  Goround  and  Moniac  looked  on  impassively. 
Their  countenances  bore  the  angelic  expression  of  martyrs  re- 
signed to  their  fate. 

Before  six  oclock  the  Seniors  began  to  celebrate.  A bon- 
fire was  lighted  on  the  campus,  and  their  class-songs  re-echoed 
through  the  halls  and  corridors.  When  the  voting  was  over, 
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Miss  Hook,  ’09,  approached  Miss  Goround,  ’n,  and  said: 
“We  do  not  wish  to  place  you  in  an  embarrassing  position,  and 
prefer  to  dispense  with  the  counting  of  the  votes.” 

“We  prefer  to  have  them  counted,”  replied  Sally  Moniac, 
’ll,  meekly. 

The  result  of  the  voting  produced  an  indescribable  com- 
motion among  the  Seniors. 

“Mary  Goround,  '11 — 30;  Anna  Koluthon,  *08 — o,”  an- 
naunced  one  of  the  judges,  “and  the  ballot-box  is  open  for 
inspection.” 

“How  did  it  all  happen?”  exclaimed  Miss  Hook. 

“Why,  it  all  happened  at  the  special  session  of  the  minor- 
ity in  the  cloak-room  at  4.30,”  Sally  Moniac  replied,  smilingly. 
“I  saw  the  envelopes  in  your  ulster  pocket;  I substituted  mine 
and  this  is  the  result.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  scheme  of  a crooked  politician,”  an- 
swered Miss  Hook,  angrily. 

“All  is  fair  in  love,  war  and  politics,”  said  Miss  Goround, 
sweetly.  That  evening  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  of  the 
Kappa  Gamma  Chi  went  to  the  New  York  to  see  Mme.  Genee. 

The  Juniors  and  Seniors  went  to  bed  early. 

When  the  leader  of  the  Ra  Ra  boys  from  the  Heights 
heard  the  whole  story,  he  remarked,  “I  am  a convert  to 
woman’s  suffrage.  They  know  how  to  use  the  ballot  as  well 
as  we  do.”  George  C.  Denenny. 


Along  tiff  Uia  #arra 


FLANKING  a steep  flight  of  stone  steps  and  lighting  the 
entrance  to  an  iron-barred  building,  two  lights  cast  an 
emerald  glow  over  the  heads  that  surmounted  some 
fifty  craning  necks.  Just  outside  the  reach  of  the  glow,  and  backed 
fast  against  the  curb  stood  a forbidding  looking  vehicle  bearing 
the  inscription,  “33rd  Precinct.”  The  accustomed  detail  of 
youthful  lookouts  were  posted  along  the  top  of  the  iron  fence 
commanding  a view  of  the  lieutenant’s  desk,  while  another  de- 
tail, less  fortunate  in  securing  a point  of  vantage,  remained 
on  the  sidewalk  below.  Below  these  two  parties  a constant  fire 
of  wireless  communication  was  maintained. 

“Wot’re  they  doin’?”  asked  a voice  from  below. 
"Nothin’,”  replied  a man  higher  up.  “But  wait  a minute; 
they’re  bringin’  him  out.” 

The  craning  necks  craned  to  their  utmost  extent  as  a 
ragged  looking  individual  passed  down  between  the  emerald 
lights,  with  glances  of  haughty  scorn  for  the  bystanders.  As 
he  stepped  into  the  waiting  vehicle  he  signalled  to  the  driver, 
and  with  the  most  majestic  manner  imaginable,  said,  “Home, 
James !” 


That  portion  of  mankind  who  make  their  living  by  pro- 
viding entertainment  for  the  other  portion  frequently  make 
slips  which  are  a source  of  amusement  to  the  observer. 

We  strolled  one  evening  into  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
many  who  dispense  “The  Latest  Novelties  in  European  and 
American  Motion  Pictures.”  The  first  representation  was  a 
stirring  melodrama  in  which  an  automobile  played  a promin- 
ent part.  The  chauffeur  wore  a great  fur  coat  of  immense 
weight.  The  picture  melted  from  sight  while  a sign  advised 
us  that  twenty  years  had  passed.  Once  more  the  canvas  cur- 
tain became  animated.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  an  ap- 
proaching auto.  At  length  it  came  to  a stop  and  from  it 
stepped  our  old  friend  the  chauffeur  wearing  the  same  coat 
which  had  graced  his  manly  figure  twenty  years  before. 


Along  the  Via  Sacra. 
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The  spirit  of  doing  good  to  one’s  fellow-men  is  not  so 
well  shown  by  philanthropy  on  a large  scale  as  by  small  but 
helpful  acts  of  charity  prompted  by  kind  feelings.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  desire  to  do  good  to  men  in  general,  the  follow- 
ing was  noted. 

Several  miles  out  on  Pelham  Road,  almost  at  New  Ro- 
chelle, in  fact,  stands  a tiny  cottage  of  ancient  design,  prob- 
ably a relic  of  revolutionary  days.  At  one  side  of  it,  and  close 
beside  the  road  is  a well,  protected  by  a neatly-built  shed,  as 
ancient  in  design  as  the  cottage  itself.  The  shed  is  surround- 
ed at  its  roof  by  profuse  scroll  work,  and  just  inside  this  ap- 
pears the  following  inscription  in  old  English  characters: 

“O  traveler  stay  thy  weary  feet, 

To  drink  this  fountain  pure  and  sweet, 

That  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same; 

And  on  thy  way  remember  still 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 

The  cup  of  water  in  His  name.” 

“Sherlock  Holmes  was  right,”  said  the  man  who  rides 
in  the  subway,  “when  he  said  that  we  see  many  things,  but 
do  not  observe  them.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  a little 
experience  of  my  own.  I entered  the  Wall  street  ‘sub’  sta- 
tion on  the  northbound  side  and  commenced  the  perusal  of 
my  evening  paper.  Before  long  a train  rumbled  up  to  the 
platform,  and,  not  stopping  to  notice  its  destination  I boarded 
it,  and  took  up  a very  interesting  piece  of  news  which  I had 
left  off  on  the  platform.  I was  bound  for  Washington  Heights, 
and  consequently  settled  myself  into  a comfortable  posture  for 
my  long  ride.  After  passing  numberless  stations,  I finished  my 
paper,  and  casting  it  aside  glanced  out  at  a station  we  were 
entering.  To  my  horror  my  eyes  were  confronted  by  the  words 
in  letters  a foot  high,  ‘Mott  Avenue’ ! I jumped  up  and  rushed 
headlong  from  the  train.  Another  shock  was  in  store  for  me. 
Reaching  into  my  change  pocket  I found  that  I possessed  ex- 
actly four  coppers.  ‘Well,’  I said  to  myself,  ‘I’ve  got  to  get 
back  to  Ninety-sixth  street  some  way.’  Accordingly  I went 
up  in  the  elevator  (the  subway  is  quite  deep  at  Mott  avenue) 
and  timidly  approached  the  ticket  agent.  I told  him  my  tale 
of  woe,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  sell  me  a ticket  at  a reduc- 
tion of  one  cent.  I re-entered  the  elevator  and  descended  again 
to  the  lower  regions.  Before  my  very  eyes  and  affording  free 
access  from  one  platform  to  the  other  was  a bridge.  'The  next 
morning  I consulted  an  oculist.” 
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A native  of  sunny  Italy  who  supplied  the  public  with  coal 
and  wood  in  winter  and  ice  during  the  warmer  season,  dis- 
played the  following  sign  beside  his  door:  “Tony  Simonetti, 
Ice  Cold  Wood.” 


Owing  to  the  small  number  of  surface  cars  equipped  with 
air  brakes  in  the  metropolis,  this  appliance  appeared  as  a nov- 
elty to  many  of  the  “motes”  when  the  new  “pay-as-you-enter” 
cars  first  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  city.  Previous  to  their 
regular  operation  they  were  tried  out  on  an  uptown  line.  One 
morning  the  starter  addressed  a burly  motorman. 

“Now,  Mike,”  said  he,  “I’m  going  to  give  you  a fine  car 
this  morning,  all  equipped  with  air  brakes.” 

“An’  phwat’s  thim?”  asked  Mike. 

“Why,”  said  the  starter,  “the  car  stops  by  air.  You  don’t 
have  to  move  a muscle.” 

“You  go  wan!”  replied  Mike.  “If  it  takes  all  the 
sthrength  in  my  right  arm  to  stop  wan  o’  thim  cars,  thin  tell 
me  how  is  a mere  puff  o’  wind  goin’  to  stop  it?” 


A native  of  San  Francisco  who  was  a frequent  dabbler  in 
stock  that  was  not  watered,  took  his  meals  and  slept  at  Mrs. 
Smith’s  boarding  house.  On  the  night  preceding  the  fateful 
earthquake,  having  played  the  “stock”  market  heavily,  he  came 
home  in  a particularly  uproarious  condition.  Throwing  himself 
upon  his  couch  he  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  snoring. 
So  soundly  did  he  sleep  that  the  earthquake  which  occurred 
shortly  after  he  retired  did  not  affect  his  sleeping  powers  in 
the  least,  though  it  wrecked  nearly  everything  in  the  room. 
On  awakening  next  day  he  viewed  the  ruins  of  his  wash-basin, 
pitcher,  clock,  chiffonier,  etc.,  with  dismay.  “Great  Scott !”  he 
exclaimed,  “what  have  I done?  Me  out  of  here  before  Mrs. 
Smith  comes  in,  straight  to  a justice  and  sign  the  pledge.” 
Snatching  up  his  hat  and  a few  small  belongings  he  rushed 
downstairs  and  all  but  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Smith,  whose 
arms  rose  up  in  horror  as  she  exclaimed,  “Isn’t  this  terrible, 
Mr.  Brown?”  Mr.  Brown  conceded  that  it  was.  “How  lucky 
the  whole  place  wasn’t  wrecked !”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “Yes,  it 
was  lucky,”  said  Mr.  Brown.  “But  I’ll  make  it  all  right  with 
you.  You  see  I wasn’t  exactly  myself  last  night.  You  have 
the  damage  repaired  and  I’ll  foot  the  cost.” 

J.  E.  Larkins. 


in  Haiti  m iHask  nnr  Nature’s  Jffare 


OOK  though  we  may  through  Reason’s  pane 
To  grasp  the  import  of  the  earth, 
Our  minds  will  find  their  powers  vain 
Against  our  heart’s  impetuous  worth. 


Our  window  may  disclose  in  Spring 
But  Nature’s  normal  change  of  form, 
A fixed  sun  and  winds  that  sing 

While  haste  they  to  the  brewing  storm. 


Yet,  as  we  look,  the  dying  sun 
Suffuses  with  its  life  blood  hue 
The  casement,  where  the  heart  has  won 

And  Nature’s  God-sent  grace  streams  through. 

Our  hearts  then  see  the  Spring’s  tide  rise, 

And  hear  its  airy  bellows  seethe 
’Gainst  gray-limbed  trees,  while  foam  splashed  skies 
A crested  Springtime  chaplet  wreathe. 


Then  ebbing  from  the  Summer’s  height, 
The  vital  waters  leave  earth’s  shore 
Their  legacy;  the  pleasant  sight 
Of  blue  above  a verdant  floor. 


Perhaps  by  Zeno’s  stoic  light 

Our  minds  observe  the  truths  of  life, 
How  vain  ’gainst  death  is  mortal  might, 
How  foolish  sorrow,  joy  and  strife. 

Clear  in  its  hard  and  undimmed  glare 
The  souls  of  men  from  dark  to  dark 
Pass  and  are  gone,  while  grief  and  care 
The  longest  life  most  deeply  mark. 

Yet  while  we  watch,  we  see  perchance 
A mother  or  a father  there, 

The  mind  may  greet  them  with  a glance, 
Or  coldly  at  their  passage  stare. 
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But  let  that  passage  end  in  death — 

Let  but  an  orphaned  mind  receive 
The  tidings  of  a mother’s  breath 

Gone  out,  and  night  will  haste  to  grieve. 

That  cold,  hard  light  will  quench  the  tears, 
And  then  our  bond  with  heaven  lost, 

The  world  will  seem  a tomb  of  years, 

Restless,  despairing,  sorrow-crossed. 

In  vain  we  mask  our  nature’s  face 
And  seek  a pale  affected  norm, 

For  fear,  or  grief,  or  God’s  warm  grace 
Truly  reveals  man’s  innate  form. 

F.  P.  SCHIAVONE. 


(Dhituarg 


DR.  GEORGE  M.  EDEBOHLS,  whose  untimely  death  on 
August  8th  makes  a serious  loss  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  country,  for  he  was  widely  acquainted 
among  his  colleagues  of  the  American  medical  profession,  was 
in  recent  years  one  of  the  best  known  of  New  York’s  surgeons. 
A graduate  of  Fordham  in  ’71,  and  at  all  times  a faithful 
son  of  old  St.  John’s,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Cath- 
olic laymen  of  the  metropolis,  he  had  been  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Fordham  University  Medical  School  since  its  be- 
ginning. Fordham,  then,  feels  his  loss  especially  and  regrets 
the  loss  of  those  potencies  of  accomplishment  in  his  mature 
years  that  were  so  confidently  looked  for. 

Few  men  have  reached  distinction  in  his  difficult  specialty 
of  surgery  in  New  York  City  by  more  legitimate  means  than 
Dr.  Edebohls.  He  was  a thorough  master  of  the  technics  of 
his  department  and  was  indeed  looked  up  to  as  a model  of 
all  that  makes  for  the  perfection  of  aseptic  surgery.  More 
than  any  other  he  had  taught  the  surgical  profession  not  alone 
of  America,  but  indeed  of  the  world,  for  his  work  attracted 
wide  attention  in  Europe,  the  possibilities  of  simultaneous 
operations.  While  it  had  been  the  custom  to  submit  patients  to 
'successive  operations  for  several  lesions,  thus  adding  to  the 
drain  upon  their  resources  and  requiring  long  weeks  of  con- 
valescence, Prof.  Elebohls  showed  that  it  was  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  much  more  favorable  for  the  patient  very  often 
to  do  even  two  or  three  operations  at  the  same  time  upon  a 
patient  if  they  were  necessary.  In  this  way  the  strain  of  ex- 
pectancy and  the  shock  to  the  patient  were  distinctly  dimin- 
ished, the  drain  upon  the  nervous  system  lessened,  and  the 
necessity  for  repeated  subjection  to  the  dangers  of  general 
anesthesia  obliterated. 

This  method  of  Dr.  Edebohls  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  Europe  and  brought  him  in  his  Euro- 
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pean  visits  into  intimate  contact  with  them.  He  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a model  American  surgeon  for  the  absolute 
success  with  which  such  operations  were  accomplished,  and  in 
spite  of  the  severe  test  to  which  his  aseptic  precautions  were 
submitted  by  this  method  they  never  failed  to  make  his  prac- 
tice of  the  most  complete  asepsis  absolutely  assured. 

When  his  recent  work  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  Bright’s 
disease  came  before  the  medical  profession,  it  at  once  attracted 
the  notice  of  European  as  well  as  American  medical  and  sur- 
gical authorities.  For  a time  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
made  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  in  surgery  in  recent 
years.  Time  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  hopes,  though  the 
result  has  not  been  altogether  disappointing,  and  Prof.  Ede- 
bohl’s  work  was  done  with  such  careful  attention  to  detail  and 
with  such  diligent  discussion  of  important  points  that  it  has 
been  felt  everywhere  that  a great  chapter  in  surgical  history 
has  been  written  which  subsequent  generations  will  not  need 
to  go  over  again. 

In  Dr.  Edebohls,  then,  the  surgical  profession  of  America 
has  lost  a distinguished  worker,  Fordham  University  probably 
the  best  known  member  of  her  faculty  of  medicine,  and  the 
Church  in  New  York  City  one  of  her  most  faithful  sons.  We 
sincerely  condole  with  his  stricken  family  and  with  the  many 
friends  to  whom  his  loss  means  so  much. 


It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  another  of  our 
distinguished  and  loyal  Alumni,  Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90,  who 
departed  this  life  on  Monday,  September  28th.  We  hope  to 
have  a memorial  of  our  deceased  in  the  November  issue. 


R.  I.  P. 


Uamlmtt 


SJotjaltg  to  Jffnrt>l|am 


THERE  is  a passage  in  one  of  the  works  of  Xenophon 
which  tells  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Persians 
educated  their  young.  They  laid  great  importance  upon 
the  inculcation  of  justice,  and  in  teaching  the  principles  thereof, 
the  case  system  was  the  means  employed.  After  enumerating 
the  charges  among  the  boys  that  come  up  for  judgment  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say:  “They  pass  judgment  also  on  a charge 
for  which  men  hate  one  another  most  and  go  to  law  not  at 
all — that  of  ingratitude ; and  whomsoever  they  find  able  to 
repay  a kindness  and  yet  not  doing  so,  him  too  they  chastise 
severely.  For  they  regard  the  ungrateful  as  persons  who 
would  care  nothing  for  duty  either  towards  the  gods,  or  towards 
parents,  country  or  friends.”  This  passage  has  been  brought 
very  painfully  to  our  memory  by  a certain  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  some  since  last  graduation  day.  And  in  speaking 
of  last  graduation  day,  we  recall  in  contrast  what  the  much 
esteemed  valedictorian  said  on  loyalty  to  Fordham,  and  we 
feel  justified  in  quoting  the  part  of  his  masterful  oration,  which 
follows : “To  you  who  are  still  within  the  gates,  and  who  must 
carry  on  the  duties  of  college  life  till  they  terminate  as  ours 
have  terminated  to-day,  to  you  on  whose  shoulders  rest  the 
responsibilities  and  pleasures  we  are  leaving,  we  extend  the 
warm  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  affection.  And  if  at  the 
moment  of  parting  you  will  allow  us  who  stand  at  the  threshold 
the  privilege  of  a final  word,  it  is  this — loyalty.  Be  loyal — 
through  thick  and  thin  be  loyal ; loyal  to  your  college  and  to 
all  your  college  stands  for.  Give  her  of  the  best  of  your  giv- 
ing, whether  it  be  in  study,  in  athletics,  or  in  the  integrity  of 
your  own  lives.  Not  that  there  is  need  of  admonition,  but  there 
are  ever  falterers  and  waverers,  and  it  is  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  these  that  we  speak.  The  duty  we  would  set  you  is  not 
a hard  one,  but  one  which  honors  you  in  the  espousal,  because 
in  honoring  your  college  you  are  honoring  yourselves.  You 
are  sons  of  a university  which  need  give  precedence  to  none 
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in  whatever  aspect  you  may  view  it.  Would  you  judge  it  by 
its  fruit?  You  have  but  to  turn  to  the  galaxy  of  eminent 
and  distinguished  men  which  its  brief  half-century  of  exist- 
ence has  produced.  Would  you  measure  it  by  its  location? 
You  have  but  to  cast  your  eyes  over  its  verdant  expanse  on 
such  a day  as  this,  and  reflect  that  this  garden  spot  is  in  the 
empire  city  of  the  world.  Would  you  gauge  it  by  the  standard 
which  youth  is  all  too  apt  to  think  supreme — athletics?  You 
have  but  to  remember  the  glorious  history  of  the  year  now 
past  and  recollect  that  in  no  branch  of  sport  were  we  far  from 
the  front,  and  that  in  the  game  which  America  has  honored 
as  the  national  pastime,  Fordham  stood  out  foremost  and  su- 
preme. Would  you  weigh  it  by  its  academic  excellence?  You 
have  but  to  consider  that  its  system  has  stood  the  tests  of 
three  hundred  years,  and  that  he  who  has  rightly  applied  him- 
self to  that  system  need  yield  the  palm  in  liberal  education  to 
the  representative  of  no  other. 

“It  is  not  alone  because  the  college  needs  your  loyalty  for 
its  existence  that  we  ask  it.  The  institution  will  live  whether 
you  be  true  or  false,  recreant  or  valiant.  It  is  because  of  the 
needs  of  your  own  lives  that  we  speak  thus.  Without  the  stuff 
of  which  loyalty  is  made,  a man  is  but  as  sounding  brass ; 
without  loyalty  he  cannot  be  sincere,  without  loyalty  he  cannot 
be  true.  And  as  loyalty  is  in  largest  part  a habit  of  mind,  he 
who  is  not  loyal  in  all  things  will  be  loyal  in  none. 

“Learn  the  lesson  of  loyalty,  then,  from  your  college.  Re- 
joice in  her  rejoicings,  suffer  in  her  sorrows  and  glory  in  her 
glory.  Let  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  body  and  strength 
and  will  work  for  her  advancement  and  her  greater  fame. 

“And  so  surely  as  you  are  loyal  to  her,  so  surely  shall 
you  be  loyal  in  other  things,  and  being  loyal  to  her,  you  shall 
achieve  that  which  shall  uplift  and  transfigure  your  whole  lives, 
and  you  shall  be  loyal  to  yourselves,  loyal  to  your  country  and 
loyal  to  your  God.” 


(EoUege  Spirit 


HAVE  you  ever  viewed  a dead  body?  You  would  hardly 
term  it  an  alluring  spectacle,  would  you?  When  the 
spirit  has  gone  out  of  it,  what  remains  is  of  little 
beauty  and  of  much  less  utility.  In  comparison  with  a living 
organism  its  value  is  petty.  A dead  student  body  is  just  as 
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unattractive  and  useless.  A student  body  without  life,  without 
vigor,  without  spirit,  what  is  it?  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not 
what  Fordham  is  going  to  be  this  year,  not  what  every  true- 
souled  Fordhamite  has  determined  to  make  it. 

We  must  have  spirit  this  year  of  all  years.  We  must 
have  college  spirit  in  its  most  muscular  might,  and  in  its  warm- 
est wholeheartedness.  And  we  must  show  that  we  have  it  by 
developing  and  promoting  the  various  societies  which  are  a part 
of  the  institution  to  which  they  belong.  The  Sodalities,  the 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul 
must  feel  the  quickening  of  student  endeavor  and  interest. 
The  roll  of  membership  and  the  attendance  at  the  meetings 
must  be  large,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  these  societies  must 
be  in  evidence  among  the  members. 

For  if  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  does  not  foster  a 
purity  of  mind  and  tongue,  are  its  members  accomplishing  its 
purpose  and  promoting  its  intention?  If  the  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul  Society  is  unable  to  clothe  and  feed  the  poor,  is  it  repre- 
sentative of  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  the  Fordham  men? 
Remember  that  while  we  have  a bed  to  sleep  on,  money  to 
buy  food  and  all  the  good  things  of  life,  a large  number  of 
fellow-creatures  living  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  college 
have  been  taking  their  rest  on  the  stones  of  the  street  and 
their  daily  bread  from  receptacles  for  refuse.  Think  of  these 
things  and  open  your  heart  and  your  purse  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate.  Join  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society  and  do 
some  lasting  good.  Join  the  Sodalities  and  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  again  do  some  lasting  good.  Join  them  not 
only  by  signing  your  name  but  by  entering  Into  their  works  with 
your  whole  heart  and  soul.  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
intellectual  side  of  our  training  if  the  Debating  Society  and 
The  Monthly  fail  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  and  enduring 
support  of  the  students?  The  Debating  Society,  by  reason  of 
the  remarkable  good  it  can  produce  in  the  youthful  orator 
and  disputant,  is  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  student.  Of 
what  use  is  your  degree  if  you  blush  with  girlish  bashfulness 
and  stammer  upon  making  a public  address?  Your  brain  may 
be  brimful  of  knowledge  and  information,  but  its  contents  can- 
not be  poured  out,  cannot  be  used  if  the  cover  of  fright  and 
perplexity  has  locked  them  in.  To  be  cool  and  resourceful  in 
the  pitching-box  you  need  seasons  of  training.  To  be  calm 
and  self-possessed  on  the  public  platform,  years  of  experience 
are  demanded.  In  the  latter  field  you  may  have  hundreds  of 
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battles  facing  you,  all  ready  to  confuse  and  confound  you  by 
good  means  or  bad,  and  to  withstand  their  attack  you  need  the 
sinews  of  fortitude  and  the  muscles  of  careful  training.  If 
you  are  not  eligible  for  the  Senior  Debating  Society,  organize 
one  of  your  own.  There  were  plenty  of  poets  before  Shake- 
speare. There  are  many  reasons  for  the  formation  of  de- 
bating societies,  particularly  a Sophomore-Freshman  one,  and 
but  a single  reason  or  rather  excuse  against  them — sloth. 

In  regard  to  the  Monthly  we  need  say  little.  Every 
one  readily  recognizes  the  immense  advantages  it  affords,  and 
none  but  the  thoughtless  would  fail  to  accept  them.  Moreover 
it  should  have  the  subscription  of  every  student  upon  its  list, 
for  who  will  not  feel  proud  to  be  a supporter  of  a journal  that 
has  been  mentioned  by  a well-known  magazine  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  college  papers.  We  can  boast  as  highly  of  the 
Monthly  as  of  the  baseball  team  of  Fordham  and  that  is 
markedly  significant.  Therefore  as  you  support  and  aid  the  lat- 
ter, with  equal  strength  should  you  assist  the  former. 

Concerning  athletics,  that  all-interesting  subject,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  and  much  to  be  done.  We  must  help  athletics  this 
year  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  pocket.  We  must  sup- 
port it  as  we  have  never  done  before.  We  must  get  out  and 
try  for  the  teams  if  we  possess  an  atom  of  ability.  We  must 
cheer  with  all  the  power  and  volume  of  our  lungs  to  encourage 
and  put  energy  into  the  comrades  who  are  fighting  and  striv- 
ing upon  the  field.  We  must  contribute  to  the  financial  main- 
tenance of  the  teams,  for  athletics,  like  every  other  large  en- 
terprise of  the  day,  must  be  propped  with  sticks  of  silver. 
Particularly  and  especially  should  we  do  so  this  year,  for  the 
government  of  sports  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  in 
the  hands  of  each  one  of  us,  and  it  needs  every  shoulder  in  the 
college  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  the  ground.  Don’t  think  the 
managers,  able  and  industrious  as  they  are,  can  do  it  all.  Only 
all  can  do  it  all.  Success  will  never  come  in  any  other  way. 
If  we  want  permanent  control  of  athletics,  we  must  show  we 
are  capable  of  such  a weighty  trust.  If  we  fail  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  experiment  will  again  be  tried.  But  we  shall 
not  fail.  No,  not  if  we  arouse  ourselves  and  take  a deep 
interest  in  the  game. 

Remember,  students,  and  especially  alumni,  there  is  a huge 
deficit  which  must  be  redeemed.  It  will  be  redeemed  if  the 
graduates  of  this  college  will  contribute  small  sums  individually 
to  athletics.  The  majority  of  you  alumni  are  in  at  least  fair 
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financial  circumstances  and  an  amount  which  you  might  con- 
sider trifling  will  work  wonders  for  the  advancement  of  sport. 
Contribute,  buy  season  tickets,  come  up  to  the  games  and  join 
in  the  cheering.  Nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  or  enjoy- 
able to  the  students  and  yourself.  Make  the  resolution  now 
and  before  you  can  have  time  to  forget,  send  in  your  contribu- 
tion and  receive  the  heartiest  of  thanks  from  the  managers 
and  the  entire  student  body. 

To  the  students,  finally,  it  need  only  be  said  that  every 
one  should  purchase  a season  ticket  and  endeavor  to  sell  as 
many  as  he  can.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  teams.  Let  us 
show  we  are  not.  Have  you  some  objection  to  supporting  the 
team?  State  it.  If  satisfactory  the  managers  will  listen  to 
it  and  act  upon  it.  If  you  have  none— and  who  can  have? — buy 
a season  ticket,  tell  your  friends  among  the  alumni  to  pur- 
chase one,  inquire  how  the  practice  is  progressing,  and  then, 
when  the  game  begins,  rouse  up  your  energy,  throw  your 
whole  heart  into  the  game,  and  cheer  your  loudest  and  hearti- 
est from  the  initial  to  the  final  whistle.  G.  W.  Black. 


E33S 


izrlfDPH  from  tljr  Irotfr’s  IfllH 
3far  UI|at  |jmt  $bp&  to  Up 

I saw  you  once  again  to-day, 

I looked  you  in  the  eye, 

We  had  some  trifling  things  to  say, 

You  smiled — we  said  good-bye. 

Our  paths  to-day  are  far  apart, 

Yet,  when  you  smiled  on  me, 

A softness  crept  into  my  heart, 

For  what  you  used  to  be. 

The  golden  days  of  yore  are  gone, 

The  dreams  that  thrilled  us  so, 

Have  fled  into  the  sober  dawn, 

Where  vanished  moonbeams  go. 

Your  heart  is  pledged  to  some  one  here, 

And  mine  is  o’er  the  sea, 

And  yet — I’m  glad  I saw  you,  dear, 

For  what  you  used  to  be. 
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We  cannot  altogether  rend 
The  bonds  of  bygone  days, 

And  happy  hours  are  quick  to  blend 
Into  the  silver  haze, 

Where  Memory  weaves  with  fingers  light, 
Her  fairy  filagree. 

And  that  is  why  I dream  to-night, 

Of  what  you  used  to  be, 

To  me, 

Of  what  you  used  to  be. 


<£f|?  Afcroi 


The  jingle  stops,  the  footsteps  fade,  the  echoes  die  away, 

The  jester  trades  his  bauble  for  a scroll,  Commencement  Day. 

For  four  long  years  we’ve  trodden  all  the  pleasant  paths  of 
school, 

We’ve  tried  to  play  the  scholar,  and  perhaps  we’ve  played  the 
fool ; 

We’ve  followed  with  a happy  smile  wherever  Folly  led, 

Dragged  Wisdom  off  his  stuffy  throne  and  raised  up  Pan  in- 
stead. 

We’ve  been  most  every  sort  of  chump,  and  yet,  ’tween  us  and 
you, 

We’re  not  a bit  remorseful  for  the  things  we  used  to  do. 

Yes,  “used  to  do,”  for  all  those  hours  have  gone  the  prim- 
rose way — 

The  Jester  trades  his  bauble  for  a scroll,  Commencement  Day. 

No  more  shall  “Home-Run”  Haggerty  awaken  at  the  dawn, 

To  find  his  swagger  Pittsburg  clothes  reposing  on  the  lawn. 

No  more  shall  old  J.  Brennan  rave  about  the  “gol  derned 
skunk,” 

Who  has  tried  to  make  an  airship  out  of  John’s  brown  family 
trunk. 

No  more  shall  winsome  Riley  like  the  Prophet’s  coffin  hang 

In  midair  at  the  midnight  and  swear  madly  at  the  gang. 

No  more  shall  Willie  Murphy,  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  portray — 

The  Jester  trades  his  bauble  for  a scroll,  Commencement  Day. 
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No  more  shall  Chubby  Cherub  try  to  work  off  extra  fat, 

And  proclaim  his  love  ecstatic  for  “the  bird  on  Nellie’s  ’at.” 

No  more  shall  Joyous  Joseph  and  his  frail  pal  “Little  Jack,” 

Fall  into  the  Potomac’s  flood  and  almost  not  get  back. 

No  more  shall  dear  old  Ginnie  play  the  leading  comic  parts, 

And  by  his  rare  good  nature  win  his  way  into  our  hearts. 

No  more  shall  cheerful  mysteries  or  “brow-hams”  pass  our 
way — 

The  Jester  trades  his  bauble  for  a scroll,  Commencement  Day. 

To  all  who  patiently  indulged  his  vain  attempts  at  mirth, 

And  by  their  kindly  silence  let  his  weak-kneed  verse  have  birth, 

To  those  whose  deeds  have  furnished  him  with  many  a timely 
hint 

And  who  restrained  their  vengeful  ire  on  seeing  them  in  print. 

To  those,  in  fine,  who’ve  shown  themselves  as  good  friends,  tried 
and  true, 

And  brightened  up  a sombre  world  whenever  things  looked  blue, 

The  Jester  bids  a fond  farewell  and  swears  that  come  what 
may — 

The  scroll’s  not  worth  the  bauble  that  he  trades  Commence- 
ment Day. 

Stanley  Quinn. 


(“And  answer,  Echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying.”) 


lHure  ur  Heaa 


(Eh?  Sbjerteh  Suitor 


Fair  Nature  was  a winsome  dame, 

And  when  by  sly  Jack  Frost 
Her  hand  was  sought  for  in  his  name, 
Her  heart  she  fairly  lost. 

She  gave  her  vassals  all  to  Jack, 

Each  one  in  hues  bedight, 

For  he  had  such  a magic  knack 

To  make  the  earth  look  bright. 

But  when  he  had  them  well  in  hand, 

He  stripped  the  trees  of  green, 
Spread  icy  mantle  o’er  the  land 

And  froze  the  rippling  stream. 

Then  when  Miss  Nature  saw  the  waste, 
Love  for  her  fees  o’ercame 
Her  love  for  Jack.  To  him  in  haste 
She  went,  alone  to  blame. 

Oh,  then  did  Jack  receive  her  scorn 
And  more.  His  rival  Spring 
Found  favor  with  Madame;  that  morn 
Was  chosen  to  be  King. 

Right  gladly  did  all  earth  rejoice 
And  welcome  blithesome  Spring, 
Who  decked  her  out  in  laces  choice 
And  bade  the  birds  to  sing. 


Tom  Cullen. 
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The  rose  with  red  breast 
In  her  haughty  disdain, 

Kept  aloof  from  the  rest 
Did  the  rose  with  red  breast. 

But  a heavy  foot  pressed 

And  crushed  in  deep  pain 
The  rose  with  red  breast, 

In  her  haughty  disdain. 

The  bright  tulip’s  jeers 

In  the  sun-spangled  bed, 

Cost  the  rose  many  tears, 

Did  the  bright  tulip’s  jeers. 

Said  the  rose  to  these  fleers, 

“You’ll  regret  when  I’m  dead.” 

Still  the  bright  tulip  jeers 

In  the  sun-spangled  bed. 

J.  V.  McKee. 


An  (E intrant 

We  read  in  the  papers 

Of  this  man  and  that 
Doing  wonders.  What  capers 
We  read  in  the  papers. 

This  one  sails  heaven’s  vapors, 

And goodness  knows  what 

We  read  in  the  papers, 

Of  this  man  and  that. 

In  the  mad  quest  for  fame 
What  will  mortals  not  do? 
There  no  rules  guide  the  game 
In  the  mad  quest  for  fame. 

Some  in  seeking  a name 

The  North  Pole  will  pursue. 
In  the  mad  quest  for  fame 

What  will  mortals  not  do? 
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Say,  this  daring  is  vain, 

And  you’re  right  to  a T. 

Those  of  untainted  brain 
Say  this  daring  is  vain. 

He  should  fix  firm  his  vane 

Who  tempts  clouds  and  north  sea. 

Say,  this  daring  is  vain 

And  you’re  right  to  a T. 

J.  E.  Larkins. 


Old  hat,  you’ve  seen  your  Waterloo, 

So  has  your  old  brown  band — 

My  clothes  agree  e’en  to  my  shoe 
With  hat  that’s  seen  its  Waterloo, 

For  all  of  them  are  soldiers  true, 

And  veterans  in  clothes  land. 

Old  hat,  you’ve  seen  your  Waterloo, 

So  has  your  old  brown  band. 

V.  H.  Isaacs. 


News  ani  Notes 
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Since  the  closing  of  schools  last  June  the  number  of  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  all  three  Halls  is  so  large 
that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  name  them  all. 
3fmprau?ments  The  latest  model  of  sanitary  lavatories  have 
been  installed  on  all  the  floors  of  Senior  Hall, 
as  well  as  in  Junior  and  St.  John’s  Halls.  The  old  stairway  of 
Senior  Hall  has  been  replaced  by  an  imposing  new  square  one 
of  oak,  and  is  four  feet  wider  than  the  old  one.  The  corri- 
dors have  been  refloored  and  covered  with  linoleum,  which 
gives  them  a bright  cheery  appearance.  Even  the  strains  of 
a new  piano  fill  the  hall.  The  physics  laboratory  occupies  the 
entire  lower  floor  of  the  infirmary  building — very  conveniently 
situated  in  these  days  of  radio-activity.  The  wardrobe  has 
been  removed  to  the  office  of  good  old  Brother  Paradise,  who 
for  nearly  two  score  years  zealously  attended  to  the  care  of 
the  students’  soles.  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting  to  finish 
the  work  of  progress — a benefactor  who  will  give  us  a gym- 
nasium and  new  dormitory  building. 

On  October  first  we  reached  the  grand  total  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  students.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  in  the  Law  School.  And  the  end 
©ur  is  not  yet. 

IRpgiwfpr  The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sol- 

emnly celebrated  in  University  Church  on 
Wednesday,  September  23rd,  by  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Henry  Nelles  and  Mr.  Raines  as  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon. Rev.  John  Corbett,  associate  editor  of  the  Messenger, 
delivered  the  sermon. 
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In  an  editorial  for  September  16th,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  has  to  say  of  our  distinguished  alumnus : “Over  Mr. 

Chanler’s  probable  running  mates  we  can 
rise  to  no  particular  height  of  enthusiasm 
or  disapproval.  An  emphatic  exception, 
however,  is  Comptroller  Glynn,  whose  rec- 
ord is  one  of  commendable  zeal  and  effect- 
iveness. No  one  who  votes  for  Hughes  should  hesitate  to  sup- 
port Glynn  against  Mr.  Barnes’s  man,  Gaus,  in  whom  his  boss 
so  greatly  rejoices. 

We  clip  the  following  item  from  the  New  York  Sun  for 
June  20th.  The  most  noteworthy  honorary  degree  conferred 
during  the  present  week  is  that  of  LL.D., 
(Etmcfnting  or  Doctor  of  Laws,  given  by  Fordham  Uni- 
versity  t0  Justice  James  A-  °’Gorman  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  O’Gorman  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  our  judges,  well  known  throughout 
the  State  as  a jurist  and  as  a sound  lawyer,  whose  opinions 
have  the  commendation  and  approval  of  the  Appellate  Courts. 
Added  to  his  great  legal  acquirements  he  is  a man  of  learning 
and  high  cultivation  outside  his  profession,  so  that  he  deserves 
in  every  way  the  distinction,  and  his  selection  is  a partcularly 
happy  one. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  September  4th,  has 
this  to  say  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  work:  “We  venture  to  prophesy  that 
all  who  swear  by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White’s 
Popp  “History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
anil  &rfpnrp0”  Theology  in  Christendom”  will  find  their 
hands  full,  if  they  attempt  to  answer  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh’s  “The  Popes  and  Science.”  The  Fordham 
University  Press  sends  out,  in  this  volume,  a formidable  array 
of  facts  disproving  the  current  academic  notion  that  the  medi- 
aeval Roman  Church  was  the  foster-mother  of  obscurantism. 
Among  the  many  curious,  forgotten  things  which  Dr.  Walsh 
brings  back  to  light,  is  a Sicilian  law,  regulating  the  purity  of 
drugs,  a matter  “in  which  it  anticipates  by  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies our  Pure  Drug  law  of  last  year.”  The  law  runs  thus: 

“Nor  must  any  licensed  physician  keep  an  apothecary's 
shop  himself.  Apothecaries  must  conduct  their  business  with 
a certificate  from  a physician,  according  to  the  regulations  and 
upon  their  own  credit  and  responsibility,  and  they  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  sell  their  products  without  having  taken  an 
oath  that  all  their  drugs  have  been  prepared  in  the  prescribed 
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form,  without  any  fraud.  The  apothecary  may  derive  the  fol- 
lowing profits  from  his  sales:  Such  extracts  and  simples  as  he 
need  not  keep  in  stock  for  more  than  a year  before  they  may 
be  employed  may  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  three  tarrenes 
an  ounce.  Other  medicines,  however,  which  in  consequence 
of  the  special  conditions  required  for  their  preparation  or  for 
any  other  reason  the  apothecary  has  to  have  in  stock  for  more 
than  a year,  he  may  charge  for  at  the  rate  of  six  tarrenes  an 
ounce.  Stations  for  the  preparation  of  medicines  may  not  be 
located  anywhere,  but  only  in  certain  communities  in  the  King- 
dom, as  we  prescribe  below.  We  decree  also  that  the  growers 
of  plants  meant  for  medical  purpose  shall  be  bound  by  solemn 
oath  that  they  shall  prepare  medicines  conscientiously.” 


We  thank  our  still  unknown  Alumni  Editor  for  sending  in 
the  following  notes: 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  at  present  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  again 
been  nominated  for  that  office  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  The  record  of  achievement 
made  by  him  while  in  office  compelled  this 
recognition.  We  had  expected  to  see  him  receive  the  Guber- 
natorial nomination,  and  we  still  firmly  believe  that  he  is  des- 
tined for  higher  things  and  that  his  star  is  in  the  ascendant. 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’04,  and  Eugene  F.  McGee,  ’05, 
Law  School,  ’08,  have  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  by 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
County.  Mr.  McGee  was  honor  man  in  Fordham’s  first  Law 
School  Class. 

The  Class  of  ’98  held  its  Decennial  Class  Dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  on  the  evening  of  June  16th.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance:  Rev.  John  J.  Byrne,  John  E.  Claffy, 
J.  Tufton  Mason,  Peter  L.  McDonnell,  Peter  A.  Meagher,  Leo 
J.  O'Donovan,  George  L.  Rooney,  R.  Emmett  Shields  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Tierney. 

Jos.  Kilsheimer,  ’04,  is  now  a member  of  his  father’s  firm. 

We  wonder  if  our  generous  Alumni  Editor  could  use  his 
persuasive  powers  to  get  some  of  the  Old  Boys  to  become  sub- 
scribers to  the  Monthly? 


©ur  Alumni 
thifnr 
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The  following  letter  will  not  be  without  interest: 

605  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

June  4,  1908. 

Dear  Father  Quirk: 

Your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  at  hand,  to- 
gether with  paper  giving  Fordham’s  won- 
derful record  for  the  present  season  which  we  all  feel  very 
proud  of,  and  trust  they  will  keep  up  the  good  work.  I am 
to  see  Val.  Oldshue  this  afternoon  about  having  the  same  pub- 
lished. 


3F.  1.  A.  A. 
H.  ifornt 


The  Fordham  Alumni  Association  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania holds  a meeting  next  Thursday  evening  at  the  Columbus 
Club  of  this  city,  and  we  are  making  preparations  for  a much 
larger  attendance  than  we  have  had  so  far.  I feel  sure  we  will 
decide  upon  someone  or  perhaps  a number  to  represent  us  at 
the  Commencement.  I will  let  you  have  full  particulars  of  the 
next  meeting  as  soon  as  possible. 

Following  are  the  names  of  Fordham  men  who  attended 
the  meetings: 

A.  X.  Phelan,  president. 

W.  O.  Murphy,  vice-president 

L.  Monahan,  treasurer. 

B.  L.  Murphy,  secretary. 

Eugene  Reilly. 

Jas.  McNally. 


C.  L.  Livingston. 

W.  C.  McCarthy. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Flaggarty. 
Dr.  G.  R.  Hearst. 

R.  F.  Maloney. 

J.  V.  Dunlevy. 


Trusting  this  will  find  you  in  good  health,  with  best  re- 
gards to  you  and  the  Faculty  from  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  I am,  yours  very  truly, 

B.  L.  Murphy. 


Mr.  Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’53,  entertained  at  an  Authors’ 
Club  night  the  reverend  vice-president  and  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80.  Many  notable  litterateurs  were  pres- 

Autiiora’  (Elub  ent- 

The  newspapers  some  time  ago  printed  an  account  of  an 
accident  on  the  Hudson  River  in  which  two  men  were  drowned. 

It  was  stated  that  they  were  Fordham 
A (Enrmttmt  students.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  one  of 
them,  Daniel  J.  Barry,  was  at  Fordham  in 
1902.  The  other,  Mr.  Ahrens,  was  not  a student  here  at  any 
time. 
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Rev.  Ambrose  Dunnigan,  formerly  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  lately  as- 
, signed  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lor- 

etto,  Hempstead. 

The  ordination  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cusack,  of  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  McCormick,  ’04,  took  place  at  the  Church  of  St. 

Stephen,  New  York,  on  September  19th. 
’04  Fr-  McCormick  celebrated  his  first  Mass  at 

Easton,  Pa.  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.J., 
went  on  to  Easton  as  Fordham’s  representative.  On  Sunday, 
October  4th,  Fr.  McCormick  said  Mass  for  the  students  at 
Fordham.  As  an  old  editor-in-chief,  the  Monthly  extends  to 
him  its  warmest  congratulations.  Fr.  McCormick  will  go 
to  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington  to  pursue  his  course 
of  studies. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Charles  J.  Vion, 
’99,  was  married  to  Rosella  Rhodes,  a cousin  of  George  M.  Co- 
han. The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Fr.  Powers,  of  All  Saints  Church,  and 
SelLs  was  attended  by  many  prominent  theatrical 

people. 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  New  York,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Mulholland,  ’97,  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Dodin. 
Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.J.,  his  former  professor,  assisted  by 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Meagher,  O.P.,  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  offici- 
ated. A reception  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor. 

On  September  3rd,  at  New  London,  Ct.,  Mr.  William  E. 
Keane,  ’03,  was  married  to  Miss  Nellie  Mae  Leary.  To  one 
and  all  the  Monthly  extends  its  best  wishes. 

Among  those  who  stopped  in  at  Rose  Hill  lately  were  John 
C.  Kelly,  ’89;  Rev.  Thomas  Donlon,  ’80;  Rev.  Daniel  Kiernan, 
’94;  Edward  Godfrey,  ’91;  W.  O’Brien, 

UtflttnrB  ’04;  Chas.  F.  Foley,  who  was  at  Fordham 

in  ’81 ; John  Farrell,  ’91 ; Dr.  P.  Tetreau, 
'89,  of  Thibodaux,  La.,  who  was  entertained  by  the  vice- 
president  and  Fr.  O’Reilly,  Rev.  Jas.  Spalding,  O.S.B.,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Nutter,  vice-president  Alumni  Assoc.,  Immaculate 
Conception  College,  New  Orleans.  There  were,  too,  other  loyal 
Fordham  men  who  paid  us  a visit,  not  in  person  but  in  their 
substantial  contributions  to  the  athletic  fund. 
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The  High  School  Division  of  the  Day  Scholars’  Sodality 
held  a memorable  reunion  at  Pelham  Bay  on  June  25th.  So 
successful  was  it  that  another  took  place  at 
fcobaUtB  Fordham  on  August  24th,  and  a third  on 

September  nth. 

We  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  Rev.  W.  G.  R. 
Mullan,  S.J.,  so  highly  esteemed  by  Fordham  men  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  who  has  been  in  very  poor  health 
for  over  a year,  is  now  very  well  indeed. 
Latest  reports  tell  us  that  Rev.  F.  Rousseau, 
who  was  taken  dangerously  ill  some  two 
weeks  ago,  is  recovering  very  rapidly. 

The  Student’s  Annual  Retreat  began  on  October  7th,  and 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  O’Rourke,  S.J.,  an  old  Fordham 
boy  and  the  present  editor  of  the  Messenger 
ifomp  Npttia  °f  the  Sacred  Heart.  Brother  Paradise, 
associated  for  so  many  years  with  Fordham, 
has  gone  to  Brooklyn  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  new  Jesuit 
College  there.  With  him  went  Brother  Flaherty,  the  faithful 
caretaker  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

Rev.  John  B.  Creeden,  Professor  of  Junior,  has  gone  to 
Linz,  Austria,  for  a year  of  study.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Mullaly, 
S.J.,  is  in  Tortosa,  Spain,  where  he  will  pursue  his  theological 
studies. 


30.  2L 

fHullatt 

3. 3Ruu00pau 
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Back  again  to  studies  and  hard  work!  Doesn’t  that  seem 
harsh  after  such  a pleasant  and  enjoyable  vacation?  How- 
ever, we  are  certainly  glad  to  be  back  at  old  Fordham  once  again. 
After  all  is  said  it’s  a grand  old  place,  and  we  like  it  despite 
ourselves. 

We  miss  many  old  friends,  both  among  the  Faculty  and 
student  body.  To  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  1908  who 
have  left  us  we  wish  Godspeed  and  every  possible  happiness  and 
success.  To  the  students  of  last  year,  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates who  have  left  us,  we  extend  every  hope  of  success 
and  prosperity.  We  want  them  to  always  remember  Ford- 
ham and  all  that  Fordham  stands  for,  and  if  they  do  this  they 
cannot  help  but  succeed  beyond  their  wildest  anticipations. 
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To  the  new  members  of  the  Faculty  we  extend  a heartfelt 
welcome.  We  feel  sure  that  they  are  all  our  friends,  and  we 
know  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  year 
a successful  one,  both  in  and  out  of  class,  and  we  assure  them 
of  our  hearty  co-operation. 

To  the  new  students  of  Fordham  we  wish  to  extend  our 
congratulations,  for  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  being  ac- 
cepted as  members  of  the  student  body.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  they  will  give  their  all  to  Fordham,  and  always  remem- 
ber that  they  are  representing  the  peer  of  any  college  in  the 
land,  and  therefore  should  be  particularly  careful  how  they 
conduct  themselves. 

To  all  we  wish  a most  successful,  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
scholastic  year. 

Joe  Baldwin  is  a firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  sleep  is  the  most  desirable  state  for  a mortal  to  exist  in. 
It  doesn’t  matter  to  Blondy  just  when  or  where  he  puts  that 
doctrine  in  practice.  The  other  day  he  lived  up  to  it  in  class', 
and  as  a consequence  nearly  lost  his  dinner.  Had  it  not  been 
for  his  tender-hearted  professor,  Joe  would  have  dreamed  on 
until  his  doctrine  had  exploded  and  awakened  him.  Come,  Joe 

On  the  night  of  September  28th  the  annual  Senior  Ban- 
quet was  held.  Before  beginning  the  festivities  the  ’09  men  en- 
joyed an  excellent  musical  comedy  given  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre.  The  sudden  and  violent  storm  that  had  arisen  dur- 
ing the  evening  dampened  somewhat  their  spirits,  but  under 
the  influence  of  “the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,”  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  were  quickly  and  plentifully  restored.  The 
interesting  stories  of  Mr.  Frank  Fegan  and  the  melodious  bal- 
lads of  Mr.  Leo  Fitzpatrick  received  loud  and  frequent  ap- 
plause. The  effect  of  their  entertaining  characters  upon  the 
company  and  the  unusual  and  universal  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dinner  would  beggar  description.. 


Class  elections  resulted  as  follows: — Junior:  John  Coffey, 
president ; Murray  Quinn,  vice-president ; Adrian  Schiess,  sec- 
retary; Patrick  Barry,  treasurer.  Sophomore:  Jos.  McCaffrey, 
president;  Frank  Gargan,  vice-president;  W.  J.  Kearney,  sec- 
retary; R.  J.  Silk,  treasurer.  Freshmen:  E.  Walsh,  president; 
G.  Phillips,  secretary;  M.  Gallagher,  treasurer. 
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Thomas  Murray  Quinn,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fordham, 
spent  a most  enjoyable  summer  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  play- 
ing ball. 

One  night  when  the  boys  and  the  other  boys  were  seated  on 
the  piazza,  discussing  the  afternoon’s  game,  a shrill  voice  sud- 
denly was  heard  saying,  “Tom-m-m,  don’t  you  think  you  had 
better  get  your  sweater,  it’s  very  cold!”  Of  course  it  was, 
and  there  is  nothing  funny  about  it,  but  for  a fellow  who  claims 
to  be  immune — well ! 

Overheard  in  the  corridor: — “Hello,  Tom!  How  are  you? 
Glad  to  see  you  back.  Have  you  any  conditions?” 

“Huh ! Surely  I have.  I have  chemistry  and  accessories. 
By  the  way,  I wonder  what  accessories  are.  I never  took  that; 
subject!” 

J 

Geary  has  returned  and  we  are  all  glad  to  see  him.  He 
was  away  this  summer  in  Winslow,  Ariz.,  where  he  ran  the 
one  hundred  yard  dash  in  nine  seconds  flat,  and  made  a stand- 
ing broad  jump  of  sixteen  feet.  He  practised  throwing  and 
we  expect  to  see  him  hurl  the  shot  over  the  left  field  bank 
soon. 

“Counselor”  John  Brennen  has  also  returned.  John  is 
looking  exceedingly  well,  having  gained  in  health  and  strength 
during  the  summer  vacation.  The  Counselor  resumed  his 
law  studies  at  the  Fordham  Law  School  and  claims  that  this 
year  will  be  his  banner  year  as  a student  of  Blackstone.  We 
certainly  wish  you  every  success,  John. 

Egan,  our  wonderful  little  pitcher,  has  returned  once 
more.  Frank  is  looking  very  well  indeed,  and  declares  that  he 
will  be  leading  the  league  in  everything  this  year. 

Frank  Purcell,  our  representative  from  Valetie,  returned 
bright  and  early  in  order  to  be  present  on  the  opening  day.  He 
spent  a most  enjoyable  vacation  this  year  and  shows  the  effect  of 
his  long  rest. 

Kindly  remember  that  Fordhamensia  is  for  the  student 
body,  and  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  write  out  anything  you 
care  to  have  inserted  in  these  columns,  and  hand  it  to  the 
Editor,  Room  32,  Senior  Corridor.  All  contributions  thank- 
fully received. 
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We  always  thought  that  Baldwin  was  Irish,  but  he  now 
claims  that  he  is  a Hollander,  and  persists  in  combing  his  hair 
in  the  fashion  now  in  vogue  in  the  land  of  dykes.  Joe,  there 
must  be  a reason.  Tell  us! 

Jack  Lyon  has  returned  and  “Ghost”  says  that  he  had  an 
enjoyable  summer.  We  hear  that  John  is  quite  an  essay  writer, 
and  we  hope  to  see  his  work  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine 
during  the  year.  Come  now,  John;  don’t  hide  your  light  under 
a bushel ! 

Fred  Hutchins,  the  genial  captain  of  the  “Prep.”  Football 
Team,  is  working  hard  to  get  his  men  in  shape  for  the  season. 
We  hope  that  every  member  in  the  H.  S.  department  will  sup- 
port Fred. 

We  trust  that  the  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Auditorium  on 
October  1st  will  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  student  body. 
Don’t  forget  the  words  of  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  “Money  talks.” 
It’s  easy  to  sit  and  listen  to  speeches,  especially  during  class 
time,  but  will  you  all  allow  your  “money  to  talk”  when  you  are 
approached  and  requested  to  purchase  season  tickets?  We  hope 
you  will,  and,  if  you  possess  the  true  Fordham  spirit,  we  know 
you  will. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  are  expected  to  cheer  at  the  games. 
Don’t  let  it  be  said  that  the  few  supporters  a visiting  team  may 
have  with  them  cheered  with  greater  vim  than  Fordham’s  own 
men  in  Fordham’s  own  field.  The  cheering  will  be  in  the  grand 
stand.  To  get  in  the  grand  stand  you  must  have  a ticket.  A 
season  ticket  costs  one  dollar.  A ticket  for  a single  game  will 
be  at  least  fifty  cents.  There  will  be  certainly  four  games 
played  at  Fordham.  Therefore  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

J.  F.  White. 


Afiflrtira 

iBaerhall 

IN  picking  the  “All-Eastern”  College  nine  of  the  season  just 
passed,  the  Springfield  Republican  for  June  21,  places 
Mahoney  first  as  pitcher,  with  Collins,  of  Vermont,  sec- 
ond. Coach  Breckenbridge,  of  Amherst,  in  choosing  an  All- 
Eastern  team,  likewise  names  Mahoney.  Coach  Coogan,  of 
Cornell,  puts  Egan  in  right  field  on  the  team  he  selected. 
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The  management  think  it  proper  that  the  following  let- 
ter should  go  on  record.  Lack  of  space  prevented  its  publi- 
cation in  our  June  issue: 

Wesleyan  University  Fayerweather  Gymnasium, 
Howard  R.  Reiter,  Director. 

Middleton,  Conn.,  June  7,  1908. 
Manager  Fordham  B.  B.  Team,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  the  team  for  the  sportsmanlike  spirit  of 
your  baseball  team. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  prejudice  against  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, some  of  which  is  just,  some  unjust.  I voice  the  sen- 
timent of  the  institution  when  I say  that  your  fellows  showed 
the  best  spirit  of  any  team  upon  the  field  this  year.  Judging 
from  the  game  you  played  here,  you  not  only  have  the  cleanest 
and  most  sportsmanlike  team,  but  in  my  estimation  the  best  team 
among  the  colleges.  I could  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by  with- 
out recognizing  such  spirit  which  sport  so  sadly  lacks. 

Wishing  you  and  your  team  unbounded  success,  sincerely, 

H.  R.  Reiter. 


jfnntball 

Following  the  system  in  vogue  at  many  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities, of  making  the  ex-captain  of  the  football  team  the  head 
coach  for  the  following  year,  the  Athletic  Committee  appointed 
Howard  Gargan  field  coach.  He  will  have  as  adviser,  Fred 
Smith,  last  year’s  coach,  and  as  assistants  Tom  Thorpe,  the  for- 
mer Columbia  star;  Gene  McGee,  former  Fordham  player;  Ed. 
Glennon,  captain  of  the  ’03  team,  and  others  whom  we  are  un- 
able to  name  at  present.  About  thirty  candidates  responded  to 
the  first  call,  among  the  number  eight  are  of  last  year’s  Varsity. 
The  first  few  days  were  given  to  limbering  up  exercises,  and  in 
this  way  the  stiffness  of  some  of  the  fellows,  due  to  summer  in- 
activity, quickly  disappeared.  During  the  following  days  Coach 
Gargan  instructed  the  new  men  in  elementary  football,  but 
judging  from  the  way  they  tackled,  passed  and  fell  on  the  ball, 
they  certainly  did  not  need  much  of  this.  Then  came  some  real 
football,  for  the  following  week  was  devoted  to  signal  work  and 
scrimmaging  during  which  Tom  Scanlon’s  shoulder-blade  was 
knocked  out  of  place,  and  Geary  the  speedy  half-back  suffered 
from  an  injury  to  his  shoulder.  Both  are  quickly  recovering, 
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and  are  expected  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  in  the  first 
game,  at  Amherst,  on  October  3.  One  by  one  last  year’s  veter- 
ans returned  and  with  Coffey’s  arrival,  the  squad  was  made 
complete. 

The  indications  at  present  are  that  Fordham  will  be  rep- 
resented on  the  gridiron  this  year  by  the  biggest  and  fastest 
team  they  have  ever  had.  The  back  field  with  Geary,  Scanlon, 
Coffey,  White  and  F.  Gargan,  combines  brawn  with  speed,  and 
our  opponents  are  going  to  meet  something  formidable  when  they 
line  up  against  this  combination.  Last  year’s  men  who  were 
awarded  their  “F,”  and  who  are  out  for  the  team  are:  Sis- 
kind and  F.  McCaffrey,  ends ; Barrett,  center ; Fitzpatrick, 
tackle ; F.  Gargan,  Geary,  Scanlon  and  Coffey  in  the  back  field. 
All  the  new  men  are  very  promising,  and  the  veterans  will  have 
to  be  alert  all  season  to  hold  their  positions.  Among  the  most 
promising  new  candidates  are : Reilly,  Becker,  Cagney,  Kelle- 
her,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  on  the  line ; McCarthy  and  White  in  the 
back  field,  and  J.  McCaffrey  and  Wilks,  who  were  out  for  ends. 
The  players  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  their 
practice,  and  there  has  been  no  end  to  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  displayed  from  the  outset.  No  former  Fordham  team 
has  ever  shown  such  strength  so  early  in  the  season  and  the 
issue  of  the  games  to  come  is  awaited  confidently  by  the  whole 
college.  The  schedule  as  arranged  by  Manager  Murray 
Quinn,  while  not  a very  lengthy  one,  is  one  that  will  test 
the  merit  of  the  team,  as  it  includes  colleges  of  unquestioned 
strength.  Amherst  and  Princeton  are  perhaps  the  most  for- 
midable of  our  new  opponents,  while  Villa  Nova,  the  only- 
team  to  defeat  us  last  year  is  again  numbered  among  the 
enemy.  They  will  play  us  in  New  York  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  schedule,  subject  to  one  or  two  changes,  is  as  follows: 
October  3,  Amherst  at  Amherst ; October  10,  George 
Washington,  at  Fordham;  October  17,  Rutgers  (place  of  game 
pending);  October  21,  Princeton  at  Princeton;  October  31, 
Georgetown  at  Fordham;  November  3,  All  Americans;  No- 
vember 14,  Medico  Chi  at  Fordham;  November  21,  Rensse- 
laer “Poly”  at  Fordham ; November  26,  Villa  Nova  at  New 
York. 

On  October  1st,  there  was  held  a mass  meeting  of  all 
the  students  of  the  College  and  “Prep.”  classes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering  was  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  athletics 
for  the  coming  year  and  if  we  read  the  signs  aright,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  attained.  George  Black,  of  Senior, 
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ably  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  a short,  pointed  talk,  intro- 
duced the  following  speakers : Murray  Quinn,  manager  of  foot- 
ball; Joseph  Baldwin,  manager  of  track;  E.  H.  Conway,  man- 
ager of  basket-ball;  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  captain  of  the  football 
team.  Each  of  the  speakers  had  something  to  say  about  his 
own  particular  branch  of  athletics ; they  were  followed  by  these 
speakers  who  represented  the  different  classes  of  the  college: 
W.  Jackson,  Senior;  J.  White,  Junior;  P.  Mylod  and  J.  Re- 
gan, Sophomore;  B.  Martin,  Freshman.  The  concluding  talk 
was  given  by  Mr.  Vincent  McDonough,  moderator  of  athletics, 
who  recommended  that  each  class  should  elect  two  members 
to  act  in  an  advisory  way  with  the  managers  of  the  teams. 

While  the  Monthly  was  in  press,  the  Varsity  met  Am- 
herst at  Amherst  on  Saturday,  October  3rd,  and  defeated  them 
by  the  score  of  5 to  o.  A full  account  of  the  game  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue.  J.  S.  Baldwin. 
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Few  realize  how  much  Greek  forms  the  basis  of  modern 
medicine  and  the  nomenclature  of  most  other  sciences.  Pro- 
fessor Achilles  Rose,  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  in 
New  York  City  has  for  years  insisted  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  convenience  if  the  physicians  of  the  world  all  knew 
Greek  and  if  certain  medical  journals  were  published  in  this 
language  which  all  might  read.  Evidently  Dr.  Rose  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Greek  is  not  a dead  language,  as  some  people 
would  claim  and  that  it  may  very  well  serve  to  bring  the 
physicians  of  the  world  closer  together.  Besides  his  argument 
in  this  matter,  which  is  very  interesting  and  contains  many  valu- 
able points,  his  little  book  has  a series  of  other  articles  of 
decidedly  academic  interest  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
Greek  in  our  modern  tongues  and  of  the  relationship  of  ancient 
Greek  to  modern  Greek.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  Greek  will  find  many  valuable  points  in  it. 

(Eoala  to  Heuiraatle 

The  issue  of  Rome,  the  English  weekly  (published  in  Rome, 
Italy)  for  August  8th,  contained  a review  of  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Fordham  University  Press,  “The  Popes  and 
Science,”  written  by  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Dean  of  the  Fordham 
University  School  of  Medicine.  One  of  the  leading  articles 
in  this  issue  was  largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  Dr. 
Walsh’s  chapter  on  “The  Foundation  of  City  Hospitals.”  In 
order  to  provide  access  to  the  Victor  Emanuel  monument  in 
Rome,  the  government  is  tearing  down  the  Santo  Spirito  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in  the  world  that  up  to  this 
time  has  stood  on  its  original  site.  It  was  on  the  model  of  this 
hospital,  founded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  that  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitals were  founded  during  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  the  var- 

*Medical  Greek.  A Collection  of  Papers  on  Medical  Onomatology, 
and  a Grammatical  Guide  to  Learn  Modern  Greek.  By  Achilles  Rose. 
New  York,  1908.  Peri  Hellados’  Publication  Office. 
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ious  cities  of  Europe.  It  was  the  mother  city  hospital  of  the 
world,  and  a model  of  its  kind.  Professor  Virchow,  the  great 
German  pathologist,  who  was  not  at  all  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward the  Popes,  as  a rule,  declared  that  the  movement  for  the 
foundation  of  city  hospitals  initiated  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
with  Papal  funds  and  encouraged  throughout  the  world  by 
his  advice  to  bishops  and  suggestions  as  to  how  much  good 
would  thus  be  accomplished  for  their  flocks,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  humanitarian  movements  ever  set  going.  He 
could  scarcely  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  great  pontiff, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  like  so  many  others  of  the  great 
Popes  who  did  things,  one  of  those  especially  maligned  by  anti- 
Papal  historians. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  even  at  Rome  it- 
self, and  with  regard  to  Papal  achievements  of  the  distant  past, 
they  should  turn  to  an  American  source  of  information,  be- 
cause that  supplied  the  material  so  readily  and  so  completely. 
It  was  indeed  a case  of  “bringing  coals  to  Newcastle.”  The 
reviewer  in  Rome  declares  that  the  book  contains  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  needed  to  set  the  attitude  of  the  Popes  to- 
wards science  right,  and  to  enable  Catholics  to  refute  the  many 
foolish  objections  that  are  brought  by  ignorant  Protestants  in 
this  matter.  All  that  is  required  to  contradict  the  objections 
usually  made,  is  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  what  the  Popes 
actually  did.  Not  what  they  did  to  hamper,  for  occasionally 
through  misunderstandings  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  a 
scientific  society,  the  Popes  did  hamper  scientific  progress,  but 
what  they  did  to  favor  the  development  of  science.  This  is  a 
long  story. 

To  know  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  a few  incidents  of 
scientific  history,  but  one  must  know  something  about  the 
course  of  scientific  development.  For  centuries  the  two  best 
medical  schools  in  the  world,  those  of  Rome  and  Bologna, 
were  in  the  Papal  States.  At  this  time  physical  and  biologic 
science  was  mainly  cultivated  in  the  medical  schools.  The 
Papal  Medical  School  was  the  greatest  home  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation in  all  the  round  of  biological  sciences  in  Europe. 
For  seven  centuries  literally  the  greatest  contributors  to  med- 
icine were  the  Papal  physicians.  Some  of  them  developed  into 
great  scientists  while  they  occupied  the  position,  more  of  them 
had  been  invited  to  become  Papal  physicians  after  they  had 
achieved  their  reputation  as  great  men  of  science.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  editor  of  Rome  should 
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say  that  every  Catholic  clergyman  throughout  the  world  who 
reads  English,  should  have  a copy  of  the  book  in  his  library, 
since  it  condenses  so  much  valuable  information  that  ordinar- 
ily would  have  to  be  sought  for  in  many  large  tomes,  and 
makes  it  readily  available  for  the  conviction  of  Protestant  in- 
tolerance of  that  amusing  and  amazing  ignorance,  which  char- 
acterizes so  many  of  its  attacks  upon  the  Church  in  the  mat- 
ter of  science  and  education.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  University  is  making  itself  felt  as  it  should 
throughout  the  Catholic  world. 


Jflor&tjam  anti  % lEnglieti  UntuemtteB 

PROF.  WILLIAM  OSLER,  of  Oxford,  sometime  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  now  the  holder  of  the  Regius  profes- 
sorship of  Medicine  at  the  English  University,  was 
asked  to  deliver  this  year’s  Linacre  Lecture  at  Cambridge. 
This  lecture,  which  commemorates  the  great  founder  of  the 
chairs  in  medicine  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Thomas  Lin- 
acre, physician,  scholar,  priest,  who  is  also  the  founder  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  London,  is  now  become 
one  of  the  prominent  academic  events  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity year.  In  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  address, 
Prof.  Osier  telling  the  story  of  the  times  before  Linacre  as 
a background  for  the  great  physician's  life,  says:  “That  good 
son  of  the  Church  and  of  the  profession,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
has  recently  published  a charming  book  on  “The  Thirteenth, 
as  the  Greatest  of  the  Centuries,”  and  he  makes  a very  good 
case  for  what  is  called  the  first  Renaissance.  Had  the  times 
been  ripe  and  could  men  have  done  it,  such  men  as  Roger  Ba- 
con and  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  Richard  De  Bury  would  have 
made  for  England,  at  least,  a new  birth.”  One  of  the  young- 
est of  the  Universities  in  the  English-speaking  world  is  glad 
to  record  this  recognition  and  cordial  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  one  of  her  sons  at  this  event,  when  the  two  oldest  univer- 
sities of  the  English  speaking  world  united  to  honor  one  of 
their  greatest  benefactors. 
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By  C.  A.  Wingerter,  ’8 7,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Reprinted  from  the  West  Virginia  Medical  Journal. 


Combination  is  stronger  than  witchcraft,  and  combination 
is  the  keynote  of  the  times.  If  there  is  any  one  great  truth 
that  is  firmly  impressed  upon  men  of  wisdom  at  this  dawn  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  it  is  the  value  of  combination.  In  the 
American  political  sphere  the  problem  is  how  to  curb  great 
combinations  of  labor  and  of  capital.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  power  and  persistence  of  combined  forces.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  their  power  and  their  persistence  are  implicitly 
acknowledged  in  the  effort  to  regulate  their  future. 

The  medical  profession  in  America,  living  and  working  on 
the  uplands  of  the  world,  and  moving  in  the  front  ranks  of  its 
progress,  has  felt  to  the  full  the  influence  of  the  new  century’s 
atmosphere,  and  has  organized  itself  into  the  greatest  combin- 
ation of  professional  men  in  the  whole  world.  That  statement 
is  true  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  every  word  in  it,  and  it  is 
big  with  significance. 

If  we  would  endeavor  to  measure  up  to  the  full  responsi- 
bility that  is  upon  us  as  members  of  this  great  combination ; 
if  we  will  not  only  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  devel- 
oping its  inherent  powers,  but  will  on  the  other  hand  give 
it  earnest  co-operation,  the  medical  profession  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  raised  to  heights  of  honor  and  success  that  will  make 
it  the  cynosure  of  the  whole  world’s  eyes,  and  an  inspiration 
and  an  uplift  to  our  professional  brothers  in  countries  like 
Germany  and  France,  where  the  rank  and  file  of  medical  men 
are  held  in  bonds  and  “durance  vile.  ’ 
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The  mind  is  staggered  at  the  thought  of  what  can  be  done 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  when  it  shall  encompass  in 
its  ranks  the  great  majority  of  all  the  physicians  among  our 
eighty  millions  of  people.  Conceive  a body  of  300,000  men, 
educated,  cultured,  alive  to  social  problems  and  in  keenest 
touch  with  them,  inspired  with  the  aim  of  promoting  the  phys- 
ical, mental,  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  coming 
into  daily  contact  with  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  land, 
in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  homes,  and  having  their  con- 
fidence and  respect  in  the  fullest  degree.  Consider  these  men, 
even  as  individuals  working  each  one  in  his  little  sphere,  and 
their  power  for  good  is  apparent  and  not  to  be  despised.  But 
unite  them  into  one  compact  whole,  with  wise  leaders,  with 
definite  and  laudable  aims,  moving  together  towards  the  specific 
purpose  to  which  they  shall  at  any  moment  set  themselves,  and 
they  will  be  irresistible.  The  prejudice  of  the  legislator,  the 
ignorance  of  “the  man  in  the  street,”  the  arrogance  of  the 
charlatan,  the  defiance  of  the  venal  journalist,  will  all  vanish 
like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  of  their  oncoming. 

The  theoretic  scheme  of  the  organized  profession  of  Amer- 
ica is  an  inspiration  reflected  from  the  genius  that  devised  the 
plan  of  our  great  Republic.  In  every  county  of  our  broad 
land  a live  county  society ; in  each  of  our  forty-eight  Common- 
wealths, these  county  societies  banded  together  into  an  active 
State  association,  representing  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  its 
constituent  societies ; and  finally  a great,  orderly  massing  of 
the  powers  and  energies  and  inspiring  impulses  of 
all  the  State  associations  into  a mighty  central  association, 
lifting  itself  commandingly  up  to  the  heights  of  attention  on  the 
very  hill-top  of  the  nation’s  sphere  of  action,  with  such  a 
mighty  engine,  the  wonders  of  the  possible  are  ours. 

The  individual  men  and  societies  forming  this  great  na- 
tional association  will  give  it  its  power,  and  by  a beneficent  law 
of  things,  the  power  thus  given  will  react  and  give  back  greater 
power  to  those  component  societies  and  men.  Upon  us,  as  in- 
dividual physicians,  lies  the  responsibility  of  making  or  marr- 
ing this  splendid  ideal,  and  upon  us  will  rebound  the  benefits 
not  only  of  the  completed  organization,  but  also  of  the  organ- 
izing process  while  in  progress  towards  assured  success. 

What  are  our  duties  in  the  light  of  this  responsibility,  and 
what  are  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  us,  not  only  at  the 
end  of  our  ultimate  endeavor  but  at  every  step  on  the  road 
leading  to  that  end? 
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Our  duty  begins  and  ends  at  home.  When  we  have  done 
our  full  duty  in  our  little  local  community,  nothing  much  else 
need  be  done,  or  at  least,  the  next  duty  will  be  so  apparent  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  Physicians  in  every  community  must 
enroll  themselves  in  their  county  society  and  strive  earnestly  to 
enroll  others,  until  every  reputable  practitioner  is  included. 
The  whole  profession  of  the  community  must  first  be  organized. 
This  demands  broadness  of  mind  and  soul.  Petty  bickerings, 
personal  spite,  cat-and-dog  spats,  childish  sulkings,  imaginary 
grievances  and  offended  dignities  are  not  only  unbecoming 
grown  and  cultured  men,  but  are  even  beneath  the  level  of  the 
children’s  playground  or  the  soured  spinsters’  sewing  circle. 
All  these  littlenesses  must  be  wiped  off  the  slate  to  begin  with. 
“Let  us,  being  men,  demean  ourselves  like  men,”  not  after  the 
fashion  of  schoolboys  or  nurslings. 

Then  we  must  attend  the  meetings  of  the  county  society ; 
we  must  take  active  part  in  its  proceedings;  we  must  prepare 
our  papers  or  lectures  in  the  post-graduate  school ; if  our  breth- 
ren deem  us  fit  we  must  accept  office,  not  because  there  may  be 
honor  in  it,  but  to  impart  honor  to  it  by  the  way  in  which  we 
fulfill  its  duties;  we  must  serve  on  committees  willingly  and 
with  energy  and  whole-heartedness.  If  we  do  this  much,  all 
things  will  be  added  unto  us. 

The  State  association,  made  up  of  county  societies  that  are 
composed  of  men  doing  these  duties  gladly,  will  itself  be  a 
virile,  living  entity,  a force  that  will  do  things,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  representatives  in  the  national  House  of  Delegates 
will  be  emboldened  to  stand  fast  and  contend  for  better  things, 
because  of  the  impulse  and  the  strength  they  draw  from  the 
State  association  that  stands  behind  them.  And  at  every  stage 
of  this  process  of  organization,  benefits  will  come  to  all  of 
us  and  to  the  clientele  to  which  we  minister. 

Now  let  us  turn  a page  of  very  recent  history,  so  recent 
that  it  almost  belongs  to  the  present.  In  the  county  societies 
new  life  was  aroused  that  is  even  now  hardly  awakened  fully, 
at  least  not  everywhere.  At  the  first  stirring  of  this  life,  the 
national  association  took  on  new  vigor ; and  immediately  the 
benefits  rebounded  to  the  county  societies.  The  plan  for  a per- 
ennial post-graduate  school  in  every  community  was  born,  and 
began  to  stalk  a very  giant  from  its  crade.  In  hundreds  of 
county  societies  the  post-graduate  school  is  in  vigorous  man- 
hood, with  its  successful  permanence  already  assured.  Where 
societies  previously  languished,  with  a fitful  attendance  of  a 
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few  half-interested  members  come  to  listen  to  desultory  papers 
on  haphazard  subjects,  a startling  change  was  effected.  Order 
came  to  take  the  place  of  chaos,  and  order  is  heaven’s  first  law 
of  life  and  success.  Instinctively  the  members  felt  the  differ- 
ence. Better  attendance  and  a wondrous  new  interest  were  in 
evidence.  Orderly  knowledge  is  knowledge  worth  while,  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  used,  knowledge  that  can  take  accretions  to 
itself  from  past  and  future  reading  and  study,  from  experience 
at  the  bedsides  we  visited  last  week,  from  those  to  which  we  are 
called  to-day,  and  from  those  that  await  us  to-morrow. 

The  young  member  with  his  text-book  still  in  hand  and  t^e 
voice  of  his  professor  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  finds  himself 
testing  their  truth  at  first  hand.  Fads  urged  with  enthusiasm, 
traditions  copied  from  text-book  to  text-book,  opinions  begotten 
in  the  theoretical  environment  of  the  snug  and  leisurely  profes- 
sorial chair,  are  measured  up  with  relentless  accuracy  by  the 
stern  hand  of  bedside  experience  in  the  dull  testing-shop  of 
actual  practice.  Newly  discovered  clinical  facts  set  at  naught 
fond  beliefs  and  cherished  principles.  In  the  hot  crucible  of  the 
post-graduate  school  of  the  county  society  the  gold  is  separated 
from  the  dross.  “Eminent  authorities”  that  cannot  stand  the 
fiery  test  of  truth  crumble  away,  for  science  refuses  to  accept 
the  mere  dictum  of  any  master  as  final.  Observation  and  ex- 
periment are  the  supreme  court  of  positive  science;  there  is 
no  further  appeal.  “The  student’s  training  is  not  derived  from 
reading  books,  but  from  finding  out  if  what  his  books  say  is 
true.” 

Testing  out  the  useless  and  the  impractical  in  this  wise,  the 
young  practitioner  gains  self-confidence  with  the  accession  of 
real  working  knowledge ; he  acquires  that  self-poise  and  sure- 
ness from  his  experienced  fellows,  scholars  and  teachers  at 
once,  that  go  with  him  into  the  sick  room  and  inspire  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patients  and  aid  him  to  successful  results  in  prac- 
tice. Becoming  modesty  will  leave  no  place  for  youthful  arro- 
gance and  conceit,  and  he  becomes  a better  scientist  and  a safer 
physician. 

The  older  practitioner  broadens  his  knowledge  and  takes 
surer  hold  on  it.  Medicine  has  this  peculiarity,  that  to  study  it 
rightly  it  cannot  be  studied  alone.  The  man  who  practices  it 
in  real,  utter  isolation  cannot  advance,  because  his  footsteps 
can  never  be  taken  in  surety.  He  must  have  the  help  of  his 
colleagues.  Other  men  have  other  viewpoints.  Their  studies, 
their  reading,  their  experiences  are  along  slightly  different  lines. 
A picture  is  flat,  and  shows  but  two  dimensions  until  the  stere- 
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oscope  gives  to  it  the  third  dimension  of  depth;  and  the  stere- 
oscopic picture  is  always  seen  from  two  viewpoints  at  once. 
The  discussion  at  the  medical  meetings  is  the  stereoscope 
through  which  clinical  experiences  are  envisaged  and  shown  in 
true  perspective.  New  ideas  are  born  here  also.  When  two 
swords  clash,  a spark  is  produced,  something  that  was  not  ex- 
istent before.  When  keen  minds  and  observations  clash  in 
discussion  at  the  medical  gathering,  new  ideas  that  before  ex- 
isted in  no  mind  there  present,  flash  into  being  to  light  a new 
way  of  hope  and  help  to  suffering  humanity.  Even  the  doubt- 
ful, incorrect  or  illogical  statements  of  a more  careless  colleague 
have  their  uses,  for  they  impel  to  a deeper  research  and  a keener 
observation  to  set  the  doubt  at  rest,  to  insure  correction  of  the 
illogical  conclusion.  Acquired  knowledge  is  trimmed,  and  read- 
justed, added  to,  and  proved,  and  made  more  practical. 

In  the  ideal  medical  society  every  man  who  makes  a state- 
ment that  does  not  conform  to  the  experience  of  his  colleagues, 
must  be  forced  to  defend  it.  He  must  be  backed  to  the  wall 
of  truth  and  obliged  to  “make  good”  his  averment  by  proper 
evidence,  or  let  it  fall  down  in  deserved  disgrace.  Fact  must 
rigidly  stand  by  its  guns,  or,  defeated,  acknowledge  itself  fiction 
in  masquerade.  The  Venus  of  Melos  is  but  “a  block  of  marble 
with  the  corners  knocked  off,”  and  the  beauteous  figure  of 
white  Truth,  “naked  and  not  ashamed,”  is  chiselled  slowly  out 
through  the  tireless  chipping  away  of  error  by  the  steel  of  ex- 
perience in  the  hand  of  the  skilled  observer. 

Herein  are  precious  benefits  from  the  county  organization 
that  reach  out  to  the  young  and  the  old.  It  brings  that  knowl- 
edge that  is  power,  and  brings  it  ready  for  instant  use.  Lord 
Napier  tells  us  truly:  “A  man  cannot  learn  his  profession  with- 
out constant  study  to  prepare  for  it,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  because  he  then  wants  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
others,  improved  by  his  own.  But  when  in  a post  of  responsi- 
bility, he  has  no  time  to  read;  and  if  he  come  to  such  a post 
with  an  empty  skull,  it  is  too  late  to  fill  it,  and  he  makes  no 
figure.  The  smith  who  has  to  look  for  his  hammer  when  the 
iron  is  red,  strikes  too  late;  the  hammer  should  be  lifted  to 
fall  like  a thunderbolt  while  the  white  heat  is  in  the  metal. 

There  must  be  strife  in  the  medical  society,  but  mental 
strife  only,  whose  purpose  is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  advance 
of  science.  In  all  this  contest  there  must  be  no  feeling  except 
kindliness ; and  actual  experience  in  the  successful  societies  has 
been  most  happy  and  inspiring.  It  has  abundantly  shown  that 
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tolerant  and  generous  kindliness  of  spirit  grows  apace  and  of 
its  own  accord  where  medical  men  mingle  often  together.  That 
county  society  that  cannot  wage  this  friendly  warfare  of  minds 
without  stirring  up  rancor  should  take  heed  unto  itself.  There 
is  something  wrong  with  it  or  its  environment.  Its  men  have 
been  cast  in  too  narrow  a mold.  Step  by  step  with  this  scien- 
tific contest  for  truth’s  sake,  should  grow  mutual  helpfulness, 
honorable  regard,  cheerful  tolerance,  and  generous  and  brotherly 
rivalry.  Soldiers-at-arms  united  in  a common  cause,  though 
each  is  striving  to  be  the  first  to  scale  the  breastworks,  each 
running  to  distance  his  fellows  towards  the  coveted  eminence, 
must  ever  keep  the  soldier’s  honor  unstained,  and  must  gener- 
ously applaud  their  colleague  who  succeeds  where  they  them- 
selves have  failed.  “Colleagues  all,  and  not  competitors,” 
should  be  the  spirit  of  our  clan.  If  we  make  it  so  in  our  so- 
cieties, then  our  frequent  meetings,  our  touching  of  elbows,  our 
jostling  of  shoulders,  must  needs  inspire  a fellow  feeling,  an 
attitude  of  forbearance  and  good  humored  bonhomie  that  will 
widen  our  horizons,  give  a warmer  glow  to  our  skies,  and  round 
out  our  comings  and  goings  with  richest  life  and  love. 

But  the  benefits  of  local  organization  extend  farther  even 
than  all  this.  It  is  an  uplifting  thing  to  look  upon  brothers 
dwelling  together  in  unity.  The  public  to  whom  we  minister 
will  give  us  wider-opened  hearts  and  minds,  and  in  fuller  con- 
fidence turn  towards  us  ears  willing  and  respectful.  Our  place 
in  the  community  will  be  exalted  in  dignity.  Our  profession 
will  regain  the  high  place  from  which  it  was  being  pushed  away 
in  these  latter  years.  And  pockets  will  be  wider-opened  also. 
Respect  and  support  will  come  together.  Our  services  being 
better  appreciated,  our  material  rewards  will  begin  to  be  com- 
mensurate ; and  it  will  become  easier  to  attain  to  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  organization  that  has  in  view  to  bring  about 
adequate  repayment  from  the  public  for  all  the  years  of  study, 
the  expenditure  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  all  the  wearings 
and  wastings  of  health  and  time  devoted  to  its  welfare  by  the 
medical  profession.  The  public  will  soon  come  to  put  a higher 
value  upon  the  physician  who,  by  faithful  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  his  local  society,  is  striving  to  make  himself  a better 
doctor.  The  question  asked  will  not  be:  “Where  was  he  grad- 
uated?”— but — “How  does  he  attend  the  post-graduate  school 
of  his  society?”  The  “back  number”  men  who  do  not  come 
will  fall  to  the  rear  to  make  way  for  the  “up-to-the-minute” 
men  who  push  forward  to  grasp  knowledge  where  sane  and  safe 
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knowledge  is  best  attained.  It  is  an  eloquent  fact,  already  ob- 
served everywhere,  that  the  best  men,  the  most  successful  phy- 
sicians in  the  community,  are  the  most  faithful  in  attendance 
at  the  local  society  meetings.  Their  time  is  too  valuable  for 
them  to  miss  these  opportunities  for  richest  study.  The  strong 
wine  of  knowledge  begets,  moreover,  a merciless  thirst  for 
more  knowledge,  until  it  becomes  a relentless  craving;  its  ine- 
briates, however,  will  not  be  shunned,  but  gladly  welcomed  by 
their  suffering  human-kind. 

Great  corporations  of  trust  and  profit,  such  as  insurance 
companies,  railways  and  municipalities,  have  already  recognized 
the  value  of  medical  societies,  and  are  demanding  membership 
in  them  as  a requisite  qualification  of  appointees  in  their  service. 
The  man  who  has  not  this  professional  passport  and  guarantee 
of  good  standing  is  at  once  under  grave  and  not  unjust  sus- 
picion of  unworthiness. 

And  even  yet  the  list  of  benefits  derived  from  organization 
has  not  been  exhausted. 

“Get  thy  spindle  and  distaff  ready  and  God  will  send  the 
flax.” 

The  benefits  of  organized  effort  broaden  as  we  move  from 
level  to  higher  level.  The  State  association  brings  a larger  ac- 
quaintance with  eager  men  striving  for  a betterment  of  more 
extensive  conditions.  A broader  outlook  is  begotten  and  a 
wider  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the  profession.  A working 
idealism,  hand  in  hand  with  a practical  unity  whose  force  is 
largely  measured  by  numbers,  is  in  every  State  moving  towards 
better  things.  Laws  insuring  rules  of  registration  that  shall 
protect  the  public  by  guarding  jealously  the  high  standard  of 
the  profession  that  serves  it ; pure  food  laws  and  advanced  meas- 
ures for  sanitation  and  public  health ; revision  of  statutes  to 
insure  justice  to  the  physician  in  the  courts;  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  association  itself  to  protect  its  members  from  unjust 
malpractice  ' suits ; these  are  things  in  large  part  already  ac- 
complished, and  as  a direct  result  of  organization.  For  more 
complete  accomplishment  they  only  wait  upon  more  complete 
organization  of  the  profession. 

The  State  Medical  Journal  is  the  child  of  the  State  As- 
sociation, and  its  mouthpiece  also.  It  is  another  of  the  bene- 
fits of  organization.  Not  only  does  it  bring  news  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  our  immediate  fellows,  thus  cementing  the 
friendly  bond  of  social  amenity;  but  it  records  the  work  of 
component  societies,  and  by  its  printed  papers  offers  us  in 
properly  assimilable  form  the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  the 
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scientific  field.  It  is  also  the  forum  where  questions  of  med- 
ical polity  and  professional  needs  are  discussed  before  the  wide 
audience  of  the  entire  State,  so  that  the  annual  meeting  to  take 
action  upon  them  shall  assemble  not  unprepared  to  face  ac- 
tual conditions. 

The  national  organization  of  which  we  are  a part  lifts 
us  up  to  still  a higher  level,  where  the  vista  extends  to  the  en- 
tire field  of  professional  endeavor  in  the  mighty  nation.  From 
this  level  was  wrought  the  National  Pure  Food  Law,  a direct 
result  of  the  work  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  From 
here  will  go  out  the  forces  that  will  eventually  bring  about  a 
National  Bureau  of  Health.  From  here,  too,  more  effective 
medical  legislation  and  a juster  recognition  of  medical  stand- 
ards in  the  army  and  navy  will  take  inspiration  and  irresistible 
impetus.  The  past  is  our  safest  criterion  for  forecasting  the 
future.  Let  us  read  a paragraph  of  history  in  the  making. 

For  fifty  years  a poorly  organized  profession  in  America 
was  struggling  slowly  but  successfully  to  improve  its  stand- 
ards and  equipment.  Six  months  of  study  in  medical  schools, 
required  half  a century  ago,  have  increased  to  thirty-six.  Three 
years  more  of  extra  work  and  study,  of  unremunerative  toiling 
and  moiling,  of  costly  learning  bought  very  often  by  physical 
privation  or  by  mortgaging  the  future  years.  And  why?  That 
the  physician  might  give  better  service  to  all  who  called  upon 
his  skill  and  knowledge. 

The  great  insurance  companies,  rich  beyond  the  wildest 
dream  of  avarice,  used  these  services.  The  profession  at  large 
was  gradually  lengthening  the  span  of  human  life  and  the  in- 
surance examiner  was  furnishing  safer  investments  by  risks 
made  safer  because  of  his  greater  learning  and  care.  And  what 
reward  was  meted  out  to  him  by  the  princely-salaried  officers 
of  these  companies,  from  the  seclusion  of  their  luxurious 
quarters?  The  profession  was  giving  good  service  in  every 
meaning  of  that  word,  honest  service.  The  breath  of  scandal 
never  even  touched  the  medical  departments  of  the  great  in- 
surance companies  when  all  other  departments  were  reeking 
with  its  foulness.  What  reward?  The  halving  of  his  fee!  Be- 
cause the  doctor  works  longer  and  harder  his  remuneration 
shall  be  lessened.  Time  was  when  we  would  have  been  obliged 
in  impotence  to  accept  this  injustice  from  corporations  arro- 
gant because  of  the  sleek  power  that  limitless  wealth  could  buy. 
But  the  organized  profession  itself  had  become  a power ; and 
the  brutal  giants  were  forced  down  upon  their  marrow-bones 
and  made  to  do  it  reluctant  justice. 
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Ex  pede  Herculem.  The  future  is  in  our  hands  if  we 
choose  to  use  it.  No  man  living  is  justified  in  prophesying 
what  limit  shall  be  put  upon  the  power  for  good  that  awaits  the 
thoroughly  organized  profession  of  medicine  in  America.  Its 
necessary  limitations  are  those  inherent  in  all  work  done  by 
mortal  hands.  But  the  responsibility  of  any  other  limits  will 
be  on  our  own  head ; they  must  come  from  within,  will  be  due 
to  disloyalty  in  our  own  ranks  and  half-hearted  performance 
of  our  plain  duty.  Duty ! duty ! Let  every  heart  vibrate  to  that 
iron  string.  To  know  our  work  and  do  it!  All  the  future  is 
summed  up  in  that.  We  may  seem  to  fail;  the  men  we  choose 
to  lead  us  may  not  be  faultless,  since  they  are  but  men:  far- 
seeing  enemies  and  short-sighted  friends  may  put  obstacles  in 
our  path ; we  may  be  tempted  again  and  again  to  cry  out : 

“We  see  but  cannot  reach  the  height 
That  lies  before  us  in  the  light;” 

but  let  us  not  despair ; the  work  that  we  are  doing  is  too  great 
to  be  wholly  lost.  As  we  climb  the  mountain  of  success,  foul 
jungles  and  tangled  ways  will  be  cleared,  though  we  may  sweat 
and  fail  and  falter  and  fall ; rocky  precipices  will  be  scaled, 
though  our  bruised  and  bleeding  hopes  may  mark  the  jagged 
edges.  But  onward  we  shall  go;  onward  and  upward  even  we 
ourselves  to  the  summit ; or  at  least  we  shall  make  easier  the 
path  for  those  who  follow  after.  And  some  day,  we  know  not 
when,  some  day  to  the  eyes  of  our  noble  profession,  the  foot 
hills  will  lie  far  away  beneath  it,  and  the  heavens  seem  near  it 
overhead,  and  it  shall  stand  at  last,  with  a clearer  air  expanding 
its  bosom  and  a richer  blood  racing  through  its  pulses,  where  it 
will  then  only  have  to  stretch  out  to  grasp  what  once  seemed 
to  be  beyond  its  wildest  hope. 
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The  Law  School  opened  on  Thursday,  September  24th  at 
4.15  o’clock  p.m.  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  formerly  chief  judge 
of  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  delivered  the  opening  lecture. 
His  subject  was  “The  Origin  of  Law.”  The  school  now  num- 
bers one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  a large  increase  over 
this  time  a year  ago.  For  a school  so  young,  in  a city  where 
there  are  so  many  other  much  older  institutions  of  law,  this 
growth  is  very  great. 

The  following  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty:  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Warren,  who  will  lecture  on  Quasi-Contracts  and  Carriers ; 
Mr.  Dee,  whose  subjects  are  Suretyship  and  Mortgages;  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Fuller,  who  will  treat  of  Domestic  Relations.  The 
special  lecturers  are : Hon.  William  M.  Byrne,  formerly  U.  S. 
District  Attorney  for  Delaware;  Francis  L.  Wellman,  A.B., 
LL.B.  Mr.  Byrne  will  lecture  on  Federal  Laws  and  State 
Governments.  The  dates  of  his  lectures  will  be  October  15, 
November  12,  December  3rd,  December  17,  January  7,  January 
28.  Mr.  Wellman  will  talk  on  “The  Trial  Lawyer,  with  some 
Practical  Suggestions  on  the  Trial  of  Cases  before  Juries." 
The  dates  of  his  lectures  will  be  February  4,  March  11,  April  15, 
May  6.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  Xa- 
vier College,  30  West  Sixteenth  street  at  8 p.  m.  The  Alumni 
and  their  professional  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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Ijnmp  iffrnm  S>rhnnl  Each  Sag 

Some  fellows  tell  me  I’m  a girl, 

That  I should  wear  a dress ; 

Should  have  my  hair  done  in  a curl, 
And  change  my  name  to  Tess. 

They  tell  me  I should  have  a doll, 

And  play  with  sister  May, 

And  all  because  my  mamma  takes 
Me  home  from  school  each  day. 

Now,  I’m  no  sissy,  I tell  you, 

I’m  pretty  big  for  eight; 

I play  ball  just  like  all  boys  do, 

And  you  should  see  me  skate. 

So  I don’t  like  the  way  they  laugh 
When  I come  round  to  play, 

All  just  because  my  mamma  takes 
Me  home  from  school  each  day. 

Of  course  some  fellows  ain’t  like  that, — 
You  know  big  Tommy  Brown; 

He  wears  that  great  big  soldier  hat, 
And  knows  a circus  clown. 

Now,  Tommy  never  laughs  at  me, 

No  matter  what  they  say; 

I hope  Tom’s  mamma  comes  and  takes 
Him  home  from  school  each  day. 
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For  mamma  says  that  Tommy’s  ma 
Died  long,  oh ! long  ago ; 

That  Tommy  only  knows  a pa, 

So  you  can  bet  I know 
How  Tom  must  wish  that  he  was  me. 
And  had  a ma  who’d  stay 
Outside  and  wait  to  take  her  boy 
Back  home  from  school  each  day. 

Ma  says  some  day  Tom’s  ma  will  come 
Down  from  God’s  house  above, 

And  take  her  Tommy  back  up  home. 

Up  where  ma  says  all’s  love. 

’Course  I don’t  know  about  the  love, 

But  every  day  I pray 
That  Tommy’s  ma  will  come  and  take 
Her  boy  up  home  some  day. 

For  Tom  seems  often  pretty  sad. 

And  watches  ma  and  me, 

As  if  he  wished  that  he,  too,  had 
A ma  like  mine,  who’d  be 
Outside,  each  afternoon  at  three. 

To  take  your  books  away, 

And  go  back  home  with  you  from 
School  on  every  single  day. 

So  while  at  times  I’ve  felt  quite  bad 
At  things  the  fellows  do, 

And  gone  home  some  nights  pretty  sad, 
(Though  mother  never  knew), 

In  times  like  that  I think  of  Tom, 

With  his  ma  far  away, 

And  then — well, then — well,  I don’t  care. 
No  matter  what  they  say, 

I’m  glad  that  I’ve  a ma  to  take 
Me  home  from  school  each  day. 

W.  J.  Kearney. 


Isaac  Bell  B rennan.  ’90 


(Ebmttas  (Ebattrrton 


ON  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  a century  and  a half 
ago,  there  came  among  men  ,one  of  the  five  great- 
est luminaries  of  English  song,  Thomas  Chatterton. 
He  was  a strange  child  that  made  his  entrance  into  the 
world  a few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
held  the  honorable  positions  of  master  of  a charity  school  in 
Pyle  Street,  singer  at  the  Cathedral,  and  sexton  of  the  famous 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Chatterton,  who  was  the  only 
support  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Chatterton  was  cast  upon  the  world 
poor  and  abject,  together  with  her  little  boy  Thomas.  With 
no  name  or  reputation,  she  strove  on  with  heavenly  fortitude, 
toiling  all  day  and  even  far  into  the  night  at  needle  work. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  Chatterton’s  school-days, 
which  were  anything  but  happy,  we  find  that  the  boy,  who  was 
to  be  a marvel  of  premature  poetical  ability,  the  prodigy  of  the 
history  of  English  literature,  whose  poetical  productions  have 
confused  the  literati  of  Europe,  was  sent  home  by  the  village 
schoolmaster  as  “an  incorrigible  dunce.” 

There  must  indeed  have  been  something  strange  in  this 
child’s  character,  for  we  learn  from  his  mother  that  “he  was 
dull  in  learning,  not  knowing  many  letters  when  four  years  old,” 
a thing  in  modern  times,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  expressive 
of  marked  stupidity.  We  also  find  that  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  household  asserts  that  “until  he  was  six  years  old,  they 
thought  he  was  an  absolute  fool.” 

Chatterton’s  mother,  needless  to  say,  found  her  fondest 
hopes  thrown  to  the  ground.  For  hours  poor  Thomas  would 
sit  weeping  and  moaning  and  moping,  lost  in  wanderings  of  an 
impenetrable  early  melancholy,  until  his  mother  would  give  his 
little  pink  cheek  a gentle  slap,  whilst  she  exclaimed  in  angry 
tones,  “When  shall  this  stupidity  cease?”  Often  did  she  com- 
pare her  stupid  boy  with  her  little  pupils,  whom  she  taught' 
needlework,  and  as  often  as  she  attempted  a comparison,  so 
often  did  she  despair  of  ever  making  the  idol  of  her  heart 
what  her  desires  would  have  him  to  be. 

About  this  period  of  our  youthful  poet’s  career,  a coin- 
cidence brought  about  a novel  change  in  his  actions,  as  well  as 
in  his  intellectual  achievements.  The  deceased  Chatterton  hav- 
ing been  the  chanter  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bristol  had,  during  his 
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term  of  office  taken  some  old  manuscripts  from  the  muniment 
room  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  The  closets  in  which  these  parch- 
ments had  been  secured,  had  been  broken  into  to  obtain  some 
deeds,  which  were  then  needed.  Somehow  or  other  the  closets 
were  never  re-sealed,  and  the  papers  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  chanter,  who  took  stores  of  them  home.  Mrs.  Chat- 
terton,  in  the  course  of  time,  soon  found  use  for  the  waste- 
paper,  as  she  considered  the  precious  manuscripts,  by  making 
the  several  parchments  into  thread  paper  bags.  It  was  whilst 
she  was  engaged  in  this  act  of  unconscious  vandalism  that  the 
eyes  of  Thomas  were  struck  by  some  illuminated  capital  let- 
ters, which  glittered  from  the  back  of  an  old  music  book. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  his  education.  From  now  on, 
his  genius,  hitherto  shrouded  in  darkness,  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  He  not  only  studied  the  illuminated  capitals  of  the 
music  book  but  in  time  read  from  a large  black  lettered  Bible, 
refusing  to  give  his  attention  to  any  book  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  his  mother’s  heart  filled  with  re- 
freshing hope  because  “at  seven  he  perceptibly  improved,  to 
her  joy  and  surprise,”  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  so  eager 
for  books  that  he  read  from  the  moment  he  waked,  which  was 
early,  until  he  went  to  bed.” 

Even  as  early  as  this  we  observe  that  he  had  a lumber- 
room,  in  which  he  spent  all  his  spare  time,  reading  much  and 
drawing  ungainly  figures  on  the  walls  and  floor  and  on  the 
several  manuscripts  that  were  about  him. 

A year  passed  in  which  Thomas  enjoyed  his  revelries  and 
wanderings  in  peace  and  youthful  tranquillity.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old,  however,  he  was  again  sent  to  school,  but  this 
time  to  the  celebrated  Bluecoat  School  of  Bristol.  Here  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion as  they  were  laid  down  in  the  Church  Catechism.  Soon 
Chatterton  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  could  learn  more  at 
home  than  at  this  school.  Maybe  he  had  found  out  that  he 
■could  turn  the  manuscripts  in  his  garret  to  great  use  if  he  de- 
voted all  his  time  to  them ; or  maybe  he  was  disheartened  at 
finding  himself  so  backward  in  studies  when  it  was  to  his  best 
interests  that  he  be  well  posted  in  literature. 

Anyway  this  strange  youth  gave  himself  up  to  wandering 
among  the  statues  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  which  was  opposite 
his  mother’s  house,  and  of  which  his  aged  uncle  was  sex- 
ton. At  any  hour  that  he  was  missed  at  home  he  could  be 
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found  beside  the  tomb  of  William  Canynge,  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  secret  communication  to  his  imaginary  friend.  When 
he  was  not  in  this  church,  with  which  his  earliest  youth  was 
so  very  familiar,  he  was  to  be  seen  in  his  lumber  room  study- 
ing. 

And  what  if  this  poor  forlorn  boy  should  entertain  in  imag- 
inative splendor  the  proud  figure  of  a Canynge  or  the  consoling 
bust  of  a Rowley,  since  he  had  no  one  to  condole  with  him 
in  the  sad  affliction  of  his  ambitious  soul,  no  one  to  pity  him, 
no  one  to  console  him.  Destined  to  be  great,  he  saw  not  the 
means  to  arrive  at  his  end,  and  in  boyish  simplicity  had  given 
himself  up  to  tears  and  melancholy,  to  study  and  solitude. 
Day  after  day,  month  in,  month  out,  for  two  whole  years  Chat- 
terton sat  studying  zealously  “like  Patience  on  a monument,” 
waiting  for  success.  Fortunately  he  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
when  he  was  ten  he  published  his  first  attempt  in  verse  on  the 
“Last  Day,”  in  the  Felix  Farley’s  Journal.  What  pleasure  he 
must  have  felt  when  he  saw  his  labor  crowned  with  success ! 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  this  poet,  but  ten  years  old, 
could  not  restrain  this  his  discovered  weapon  of  offence?  Can 
we  expect  that  a boy  who  had  lost  the  guiding  influence  of 
a father,  would  have  been  able  of  himself,  like  a Stoic  of  old, 
to  curb  an  art,  which  dangerous  if  wrongly  directed,  yet  on  ac- 
count of  its  intrinsic  value  should  in  any  case  be  worthy  of 
compliment?  True  it  is  that  two  of  the  first  persons  against 
whom  this  boy  poet  directed  his  just  indignation  were  “Church- 
warden Joe,”  who  had  taken  down  one  of  his  adored  monu- 
ments, and  the  other  an  apostate.  Were  not  these  excellent 
subjects  on  whom  to  direct  his  pleasure?  Did  he  do  either  of 
these  two  personages  any  harm  or  injustice  or  was  it  that  he 
was  too  candid  and  open  in  the  expression  of  his  just  opin- 
ions to  the  public?  Certainly  his  satires  were  well  directed 
and  splendidly  sustained ! Surely  in  them  he  showed  the  world 
the  art  which  makes  up  the  poet,  the  intellect  and  the  energy  to 
collect,  blend,  dilate  and  inspire. 

Some  time  after  Chatterton  had  written  these  satires,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  opened  up  the  fountain  of  inspiration  at  which 
he  had  labored  so  hard,  he  resolved  to  play  a trick  upon  a 
shop-keeper,  one  of  two  who  kept  a pewterer’s  establishment, 
and  whose  name  was  Burgum,  a man  of  meagre  education  and 
much  vanity.  It  happened  that  one  day  on  looking  over  the 
pile  of  manuscripts,  Chatterton  supposedly  found  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  “De  Berghams.”  He  immediately  went  to  Bur- 
gum  and  related  to  him  his  wonderful  find.  Burgum  not  sus- 
pecting for  one  moment  that  this  boy  was  himself  the  com- 
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piler  of  the  document,  gave  Chatterton  a crown-piece,  and 
asked  him  to  forward  the  parchment.  Chatterton  then  went 
to  the  trouble  of  making  the  deceit  more  unfathomable  by  add- 
ing Latin  notes  and  citations  from  different  authorities.  In 
fact  he  did  everything  to  give  his  paper  the  guise  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  For  this  and  other  such  deceptions  was  this  boy- 
poet  called  forger.  And  yet  the  work  was  his  own ; he  copied 
nothing,  for  though  his  parchment  papers  may  have  looked 
like  those  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  his  English  was 
antique,  yet  the  thought  and  polished  expression  were  entirely 
unlike  that  period. 

After  these  wanton  displays  of  his  poetical  ability,  Chat- 
terton was  articled  to  a Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney,  of  Bristol. 
It  was  in  this  worthy’s  office  that  he  executed  the  poems  that 
immortalized  his  name.  It  was  here  that  he  produced  “A 
Description  of  the  Fryars  First  Passing  Over  the  Old  Bridge, 
taken  from  an  Old  Manuscript” ; of  which  John  Davis  says 
that:  “It  exhibits  strong  powers  of  invention,  a considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  customs,  and  no  contemptible  skill  in 
the  mimicry  of  ancient  English.” 

On  the  publication  of  this  poem,  all  Bristol  became  anxious 
to  know  where  little  Chatterton  had  obtained  his  remarkable 
knowledge.  To  those  who  asked  him,  threatening  him,  he  gave 
answer  only  in  refusal  to  reply.  By  gentle  persuasion,  how- 
ever, he  softened  his  resolution,  and  candidly  told  how  the  man- 
uscripts were  found  by  his  father  in  some  of  the  iron  chests 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church,  which  indeed  was  true  only  inas- 
much as  his  father  had  found  manuscripts  there. 

At  this  period  Chatterton  had  for  more  than  a whole  year 
been  putting  into  execution  the  intended  project  of  composing 
such  poetry  as  he  believed  would  pass  for  the  attempts  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  always  took  parchment  sheets  from 
Mr.  Lambert’s  office,  which  he  made  to  look  old  by  trampling 
upon  them.  He  would  then  smoke-dry  them  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  put  them  over  a candle  to  make  them  black.  Even 
after  these  operations  he  would  still  crumple  the  parchment 
paper,  and  went  to  the  extreme  trouble  of  rubbing  it  with  yel- 
low ochre.  In  fine,  he  did  everything  that  would  make  his 
papers  have  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 

After  perfecting  this  scheme,  and  having  succeeded  in 
many  instances  in  his  boyish  deception,  he  made  known  that 
he  had  found  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  manuscripts,  which 
he  was  about  to  give  out  to  the  public.  In  a short  while  this 
marvellous  find  was  rumored  all  over  Bristol,  and  a learned 
antiquarian,  by  name  Calcott,  became  acquainted  with  Chat- 
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terton,  and  obtained  more  than  one  of  the  supposed  ancient 
manuscripts,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Having  deceived  Calcott  and  all  the  “virtuosi”  of  an- 
tiquity in  and  around  Bristol,  Chatterton  yearned  for  the  patron- 
age of  some  great  literatteur.  The  only  man  at  that  time 
whom  he  knew  to  be  interested  in  antiquities  was  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole.  Therefore  to  Walpole  he  wrote,  sending  samples  of 
his  supposed  fifteenth  century  poems.  Walpole  received  Chat- 
terton’s  letter  and  replied  with  words  exalting  his  genius,  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  Chatterton  was  a man  of  lofty  breed- 
ing, for  Walpole  was  rather  obsequious  in  his  reply.  Un- 
fortunately, silly  Chatterton,  who  was  too  confiding  and  in- 
discreet, disclosed  the  pathetic  story  of  his  history,  saying  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a poor  widow,  who  supported  him  with  dif- 
ficulty. As  a matter  of  fact,  Thomas  disclosed  everything  con- 
nected with  his  private  life. 

After  Walpole  had  received  this  second  letter  and  had 
learned  to  his  disappointment  the  indigence  of  his  contempor- 
ary, he  had  no  further  desire  to  enrich  his  editions  of  “Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,”  with  Chatterton’s  manuscripts.  All  that 
Walpole  did,  therefore,  was  to  hand  the  boy  bard’s  poems  to 
Mr.  Mason  and  the  celebrated  Gray,  who  gave  hardly  any  con- 
sideration to  them. 

Not  receiving,  therefore,  any  encouragement  from  this 
world-famed  literatteur,  Thomas,  disconsolate  and  despairing, 
told  good-bye  to  mother,  friends  and  home,  and  set  out,  de- 
spised and  unsympathized  with,  for  the  cold  and  solemn  city 
of  London.  From  the  busy  metropolis  he  wrote  most  en- 
couraging letters  to  his  people  in  Bristol,  saying  how  well  he 
was  getting  along  and  that  money  was  coming  more  freely  to 
him  than  usual  from  the  several  magazines  to  which  he  con- 
tributed. 

Poor  unfortunate  lad,  his  young  life  was  soon  to  become 
self-blighted. 

Of  his  sad  end  we  know  but  little.  Confined  within  an 
ugly,  poverty-stricken  room,  he  sat  at  the  semblance  of  a 
table  and  wrote  unceasingly  until  his  intellectual  strength  gave 
way.  Despair  and  hunger  took  possession  of  him,  and  no  one 
was  present  that  was  dear  to  him  who  might  encourage  and 
solace  him  in  his  last  moments.  At  last  the  terrible  crisis 
came,  when  despair,  with  all  its  combined  powers,  rose  to  fell 
the  body,  and  perhaps  the  soul  of  a weakling,  made  still  weaker 
by  deprivation.  Feeble  and  tottering,  he  crept  up  to  a glass 
of  arsenic,  drank  the  fearful  potion  and  soon  all  was  over. 

V.  H.  Isaacs. 


Nimtmn  N?  (fefo  (Cobri 


SO  YOU  say  you  did  not  know  me, 
When  I came  unto  you  tripping, 

As  I used  to  come  before  I donned 
My  coat  of  Kentish  queen. 

Was  your  love  then  for  me,  prithee, 

Really  true,  or  were  you  lipping 
That  your  heart  of  me  was  surely  fond, 
Whereas  you  liked  my  mien. 

If  my  heart  is  still  as  sterling 
As  it  was  when  first  I met  you, 

When  you  came  into  our  midst  ago 
Just  two-score  months  or  more; 

Should  distrust’s  black  cloud  uncurling 
Make  you  now  your  early  love  rue — 

Then  alack  for  all  the  empty  show 
Of  love  we  must  deplore. 

If  I care  to  trim  the  tresses 

That  round  crimson  cheeks  were  falling, 

That  so  I might  maturer  seem 
To  Alma  Mater  grown; 

Would  you  keep  me  still  in  dresses, 

All  my  younger  days  recalling, — 

Though  to  bring  them  back  again  in  dream 
My  wish  is  ever  prone. 

And  I’m  grieved  to  hear  you  saying, 

That  fair  friendship’s  bond  could  ever 
Holden  be  by  such  a flimsy  bow 
As  mere  appearance  ties ; 

For  appearance  is  decaying, 

Accidents  from  substance  differ, 

And  in  deeper  channel  lies,  you  know, 

The  love  that’s  in  our  eyes. 

Yet  I know  you’re  only  chiding, 

That  your  harshness  is  but  seeming, 

That  you’ll  find  me  just  as  cheering  as  of  yore 
And  full  of  glee, 

For  no  cover  could  be  hiding 

All  my  dreams  and  roguish  scheming, 

So  I’ll  hold  you  as  I did  before, 

“For  what  you  used  to  be.” 


A.  D.  Brown. 


lEffnt  jffugan's! 


there  came  a knock  at  my  door. 


:n !”  said  I. 


A stranger  entered,  short  and  squat,  attired  in  a suit  of 
dusty  brown.  He  advanced  into  the  room  and  warmly  grasped 
my  hand.  “Hello,  old  man ! How  are  you ! Glad  to  see  you 
after  so  long!  What’s  new  with  you?”  he  exclaimed  effusively. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  I answered,  hastily  looking 
around  to  discover  if  there  were  any  valuable  silver  or  jewelry 
in  view,  which  might  meet  the  eye  of  my  visitor,  “I  fear  you 
are  making  a mistake ; I have  not  the  honor  of  your  acquaint- 


ance. 


“Come,  come !”  said  the  stranger,  “many  a pleasant  hour 
you  and  I have  whiled  away  together.  This  is  no  way  to 
greet  an  old  friend.” 

“I  repeat,”  said  I,  “I  know  you  not.  Someone  who  re- 
sembles me,  perhaps,  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  your  acquaint- 
ance. Believe  me,  I never  saw  you  before and  I led  the 
way  to  the  door. 

“This  is  a sad  jest,”  said  the  stranger;  “in  a minute  you 
will  repent  your  short  memory.  Here  are  my  credentials,”  and 
he  handed  me  his  card. 

“The  Fordham  Monthly,”  I read. 

“Good  night,  sir,”  I said,  decisively.  “I  know  you  now 
for  a pretender.  Though  why  you  should  come  in  this 
strange  guise,  with  the  name  of  a dear  and  good  friend  as 
your  passport  and  hope  to  deceive  me,  I cannot  fathom.” 

“But  I am  The  Fordham  Monthly,”  he  expostulated. 
“Look  at  the  papers  I carry.  “See,  here  are  poems  by  G. 
D.  and  F.  S.,  an  essay  by  G.  B.,  and  some  of  J.  L’s  bubbling 
humor.  Now,  will  you  believe?” 

“Stolen,  purloined — or  copied,”  I answered  shortly ; “these, 
my  friends,  have  fallen  into  bad  hands.” 
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The  stranger  stamped  his  foot  in  vexation.  Then  he 
showed  me  the  writing  on  the  card  directing  him  to  my  pres- 
ent residence. 

Now  this,  I know,  could  not  have  been  obtained  save  by 
honest  and  upright  means,  and  so  I closed  the  half-open  door. 

“Sit  down,  my  friend,”  I said,  “and  pardon  my  inhos- 
pitable reception.  Though  you  are  not  yourself  and  seem  piti- 
fully changed,  yet  you  are  welcome  to  me  in  any  garb  and  any 
guise.” 

Then  sat  he  down  and  we  conversed.  And  he  told  me  of 
the  newest  happenings  among  my  oldest  friends  and  regaled 
me  with  many  bright  stories  and  learned  sayings.  But  all  the 
while  he  spoke,  I steadily  regarded  him,  trying  to  find  some 
outward  resemblance  to  my  old  friend  in  this  unfamiliar  ac- 
quaintance. 

As  I said  before,  he  was  short  and  squat  and  clad  in 
dusty  brown,  seeming  to  strive  by  his  exterior  for  a dignity  which 
seemed  ludicrous  and  forced  on  his  young  shoulders. 

In  the  days  that  I knew  him  best,  he  had  delighted  in 
a brave  and  gallant  coat,  a pleasure  to  the  mind  and  an  in- 
spiration to  the  eye,  which  was  used  to  meet  so  many  common 
and  businesslike  fellows  in  grey  and  brown.  He  had  exhibit- 
ed, I remembered,  a loyal  and  staunch  attachment  to  the  colors 
of  the  flag  under  which  he  lived,  and  ever  jousted  in  the  friend- 
ly rivalries  of  his  little  world  with  a shield  that  marked  him 
out  from  all  the  rest.  He  had  always  realized  that  those 
among  whom  he  moved,  while  striving  after  learning  and 
solidity,  were  most  pleased  with  them  when  enlivened  with  the 
lighter  and  livelier  things  of  life,  and  so  had  never  assumed 
the  forced  and  tiresome  dignity  of  many  of  his  rivals.  And 
so  I wondered  much,  and  marvelled  more,  at  his  new  and  un- 
becoming appearance.  Finally,  I could  contain  myself  no 
longer. 

“Friend,”  said  I,  “old  friend,  tell  me,  I pray,  for  the  sake 
of  times  now  past,  why  I behold  you  in  this  unwonted  garb?” 

He  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

“Why,  don’t  you  think  it  an  improvement?”  he  asked, 
falteringly. 

“Frankly,  no,  old  friend,”  I replied,  “if  you  will  pardon 
the  openness  of  one  who  wishes  you  well.  The  hesitancy  of 
my  first  reception  of  your  visit  should  convince  you  that  your 
old  friends  will  all  be  startled  and  surprised  wherever  they 
meet  you.” 


Eheu  Fugaces! 
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“But  that,”  he  answered  bravely,  “will  quickly  wear  off. 
After  seeing  me  a few  times  attired  in  this  manner  they  will 
receive  me  as  of  yore.” 

“Do  not  delude  yourself,”  I replied.  “While  they  can 
never  be  anything  but  hospitable,  there  will  ever  be  a feeling 
of  strangeness  which  time  will  not  efface.  The  days  they 
look  back  to  with  so  much  pleasure,  the  days  which  are  the 
surest  passport  to  their  hearts,  are  indissolubly  linked  in  their 
minds  with  your  older  and  truer  coat.  It  is  hard  enough, 
God  knows,  for  them  to  feel  that  things  are  not  changed  with 
them,  and  that  they  are  as  much  citizens  of  your  world,  as 
when  they  dwelt  therein,  and  by  changing  your  coat  and  seek- 
ing, seemingly,  after  new  gods,  you  make  it  ten  times  harder, 
by  unconsciously  reminding  them  that  times  are  changed,  and 
that  they  are  alien  in  all  but  name.” 

“But  I didn’t,  and  I don’t  mean  to  insinuate  anything  of 
the  kind,”  returned  my  guest.  “My  coat  is  merely  an  evi- 
dence of  progress.  My  interior  feelings  and  expressions  are 

the  same.  You  yourself  recognized  the  names  I showed  you.” 

“Will  I remember  the  names  you  will  present  in  four 

years?”  I asked.  “When  that  time  has  elapsed,  all  I will 
have  to  remember  you  by  will  be  your  appearance.  And  if 
that,  too,  is  changed,  what  bond  will  there  be  between  you  and 
me?” 

He  could  not  meet  my  question  squarely,  and  so  sought 
refuge  in  innuendo. 

“You’re  only  carping.  You  don’t  want  to  see  me  prog- 
ress,” he  evaded. 

“I  do  want  to  see  you  progress,”  I answered  warmly,  “and 
no  one  will  God-speed  you  forward  with  more  happiness  than 
I.  But,  with  you,  change  of  form  is  not  progress.  It  is  only 
change,  and  change  and  progress  are  entirely  different  mat- 
ters. To  progress  you  should  look  at  your  interior,  not  your 
exterior.  You  should  raise  the  standard  of  your  essays,  your 
poems,  your  stories ; that  would  be  true  progress.  Remember, 
friend,  you  are  an  exponent  of  literature,  not  of  art.  All  this,” 
I continued,  “on  the  assumption  that  your  change  to  this  suit 
of  brown,  and  this  dry-as-dust  matter-of-fact  shape,  is  an  im- 
provement in  your  external  show.  I gave  you  my  personal 
view  on  that  matter  already,  and  can  only  add  that  its  sole 
effect  will  be  to  give  you  the  appearance  of  a small  boy  of 
three  with  his  father’s  high  hat  over  his  ears.  There,  I see 
I’ve  wounded  you,  and  I shan’t  say  another  word.  Let  us 
talk  of  other  things.” 
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And  so  the  matter  dropped. 

****:(:  * 

Next  day  I met  a man  who  is  an  expert  by  training  and 
experience  in  the  matters  I had  been  discussing  the  night 
before.  And  after  greeting  him  I asked  him  the  question  that 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

“It  is  a mistake,”  he  said,  “for  one  of  your  friend’s 
way  of  life  to  dress  in  that  fashion.  As  a mere  matter  of  con- 
venience the  double  column  is  much  easier  on  the  eye  than  the 
wide  single  column.  The  distance  that  the  eye  must  jump 
between  each  line  from  the  right  of  the  upper  to  the  left  of 
the  lower  greatly  increases  the  strain  upon  the  eye’s  mus- 
cles. This  is  the  reason  that  the  popular  magazines  of  the 
day  are  printed  in  double  column  pages.  And  because  the 
popular  magazines  have  adopted  the  double  columns  and  only 
the  scientific  and  pedantic  journals  for  the  most  part  have 
clung  to  the  single  column,  the  single  column  is  unconsciously 
associated  with  a heaviness  and  dryness  which  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  a college  journal.” 

* * * * * * 

Alas!  Poor  Yorick! 

Stanley  Quinn. 


Farewell 

When  friends  from  friends  unwilling  part, 
Whom  chains  of  love  have  bound  in  heart, 
How  hard  the  word,  how  sharp  its  dart, 

Farewell. 

When  home  is  left  for  distant  land, 

And  shores  are  sought  far  from  our  strand, 
How  oft  that  word  has  man  unmanned, 

Farewell. 

And  when  we  mourn  a parent  lost, 

Whose  soul  to  realms  beyond  has  crossed, 
What  sorrow  has  that  last  word  cost, 

Farewell. 


lElPrtimt  Saij  al  SJmtpBnmp 


CASEY  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Dew  Drop  Inn.  It 
was  the  morning  of  November  3rd  and  the  citizens  of 
Lonesome  were  beginning  to  realize  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  a decade,  they  were  to  be  favored  with  good  weather 
on  Election  Day.  Lonesome  was  a small  mining  town  among 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  but,  like  all  small  towns,  it  had  its 
big  man.  Casey  was  the  man.  For  the  past  four  years,  as 
Burgess  of  the  village,  he  had  safely  piloted  the  thriving  munici- 
pality through  the  financial  storms  which  had  caused  such  havoc 
throughout  the  country ; he  had  organized  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  had  donated  an  organ 
to  the  school.  To-day  the  voters  were  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  philanthropy  by  re-electing  him 
to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 

The  genial  manager  of  the  Inn  was  gazing  at  the  gilded 
letters  on  the  sign  above  his  door. 

“Well,  Mr.  Casey,”  he  mused  as  a reminiscent  smile  over- 
spread his  countenance,  “you  are  certainly  a great  man.  The 
prosperity  of  Lonesome  and  the  honor  of  the  Democratic  Party 
depend  upon  you.  To-day  shall  decide  whether  or  not — ” 

Here  the  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  salutation  of  a 
fellow-citizen. 

“Good  morning,  Casey.  ’Tis  fine  weather  for  the  Demo- 
crats.” 

“ ’Tis,”  replied  Casey,  with  characteristic  brevity.  “Come 
inside,  Reilly.” 

“I  hear  that  Cassidy  is  going  to  give  us  a hard  fight,”  con- 
tinued Reilly,  “and  that  he  intends  to  make  the  old  town  as  dry 
as  Kansas.  I never  did  care  for  that  man.” 

The  latter  statement  may  have  been  true,  but  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  Reilly  did  care  for  the  crimson-hued  apollinaris  dis- 
pensed at  Casev’s. 
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Cassidy  was  the  local  undertaker  and  an  enthusiastic  patron 
of  the  water  wagon.  He  was  also  the  Prohibition  candidate  for 
Burgess  and  was  reputed  to  be  able  to  give  such  a pathetic  dis- 
course on  the  evils  of  drink  that  even  Bacchus  would  have  been 
forced  to  sign  the  pledge.  Besides,  Cassidy  knew  every  dialect 
which  was  spoken  from  Tokio  to  Yonkers  and  was  a popular 
man  among  the  foreigners. 

“We  must  keep  Cassidy  away  from  the  poll  to-day,”  said 
Casey,  “or  I will  have  to  turn  this  place  into  a millinery  store. 
Reilly,  you  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  a better  man,”  replied  Reilly,  as  he 
smiled  familiarly  at  the  sparkling  Sabine.  “The  future  of  De- 
mocracy is  safe  with  me.  Lonesome,  Prohibitionist!  Never! 
Imagine  Reilly  making  a meal  on  ice-water  and  pretzels.  He 
couldn’t  do  that  even  if  he  was  a Christian  Scientist.” 

At  this  juncture  Cassidy  and  a crowd  of  his  disciples  passed 
the  doorway  and  proceeded  towards  the  place  of  election.  The 
voting  was  held  in  the  school-house  opposite  the  Dew  Drop  Inn. 
There  were  few  formalities  connected  with  an  election  in  Lone- 
some. The  only  qualifications  needed  by  a voter  was  the  ability 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  candidate.  This  was  written  on  the 
ballot  by  the  judge  of  election  and  the  deed  was  done. 

It  was  now  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  things  looked 
blue  for  Casey.  The  spirit  of  reform  and  the  eloquence  of  Cas- 
sidy had  penetrated  the  minds  of  the  voters.  The  spirits  of  the 
Dew  Drop  Inn  did  not  have  a similar  effect  and  a complacent 
smile  disfigured  the  sombre  countenance  of  the  undertaker.  A 
group  of  inquisitive  foreigners  who,  but  three  months  ago, 
were  cutting  wheat  on  the  plains  of  Poland  and  singing  “Long 
live  the  Czarovich,”  drifted  near  the  school-house.  They  were 
immediately  taken  in  tow  by  Cassidy  and,  after  a short  pre- 
liminary instruction  on  American  citizenship,  they  were  ar- 
ranged before  the  judge  of  election. 

“What  is  your  name?”  was  the  first  question. 

“Cazzity,”  came  the  answer  in  broken  English. 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“Cazzity,”  repeated  the  Prohibitionist. 

“For  whom  do  you  vote?” 

“Cazzity.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  judge,  as  he  marked  the  ballot.  “Next.” 

This  performance  had  been  repeated  so  many  times  during 
the  day  that  it  appeared  to  Casey  like  a continuous  tragedy. 
Few  of  his  friends  had  voted.  Even  Reilly,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Campaign  Committee,  was  absent.  Cassidy,  unable  to  control 
his  joy,  was  endeavoring  to  get  some  music  from  the  organ 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  school  by  his  opponent.  Sud- 
denly a boy  rushed  into  the  room  and  handed  him  a letter. 

“Whew,”  exclaimed  Cassidy,  as  he  read  the  contents. 

“Bad  news?”  inquired  one  of  his  followers,  as  he  attempted 
to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  his  chief. 

“Bad  enough,”  replied  Cassidy.  “Read  it.” 

The  note  was  dated  Highland,  November  3rd,  and  read  as 
follows : 

“Dear  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Dead  man  at  No.  25  Ridge  street.  Please 
come  at  once.  “Mrs.  Nation.” 

“Do  you  know  the  lady,  Cassidy?”  asked  the  friend,  as 
he  returned  the  letter. 

“I  only  know  one  Mrs.  Nation,”  replied  Cassidy,  “and  she 
is  a Prohibitionist  in  Kansas.” 

“Are  you  going  to  Highland?”  continued  his  friend. 

“Yes,”  sighed  Cassidy,  as  the  picture  of  a sorrowing  widow 
arose  in  his  mind. 

Highland  was  a larger  town  six  miles  distant.  Fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  Cassidy,  accompanied  by  his 
hostler,  drove  past  the  voting  booth. 

“Don’t  let  Casey  play  any  tricks  on  you,”  he  shouted  to 
his  followers.  “I  will  be  back  before  the  poll  closes.” 

A little  later,  Reilly  entered  the  school-house. 

“Well,  I did  it,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached  Casey. 

“Did  what?”  asked  the  disheartened  Democratic  leader. 

“Did  Cassidy,”  explained  Reilly,  “and  here  is  where  the 
Democratics  win  the  day.  I will  see  you  again  before  long,”  he 
added,  as  he  departed. 

“I  tell  you,  James,  it  doesn’t  take  the  people  long  to  know 
a good  man,”  said  Cassidy  to  his  driver,  as  they  entered  the 
town  of  Highland.  “There  are  good  undertakers  in  this  place, 
but  Mrs.  Nation  evidently  knows  that  there  are  none  like  Cas- 
sidy.” 

Ridge  street  was  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town. 

“It  is  strange  I never  heard  of  the  Nations  before,”  replied 
the  driver.  “They  must  be  strangers,  as  I know  all  the  towns- 
people.” 

At  No.  18  the  driver  was  ordered  to  drive  slowly  in  order 
that  his  employer  might  regain  his  accustomed  solemnity,  which 
had  been  lacking  during  the  day. 
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“Levity,”  observed  Cassidy,  “is  unbecoming  an  undertaker.” 

No.  23  was  the  church. 

“Ah,”  said  Cassidy,  “the  dead  man  must  have  been  a visitor 
at  the  parsonage.” 

The  parsonage,  however,  happened  to  be  No.  24,  and  at 
No.  25  the  driver  halted  before — the  cemetery. 

“Did  the  message  say  there  was  a dead  man  here?”  asked 
the  driver  significantly. 

“Yes;  but  this  will  not  be  the  only  place,”  answered  Cassidy 
savagely.  “Casey  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Back  to  the  school- 
house,  as  fast  as  the  beast  will  travel.” 

At  the  voting  booth  the  prophecy  of  Reilly  was  being  ful- 
filled. The  tide  of  battle  had  turned  and  the  genial  smile  again 
visited  the  countenance  of  Casey.  The  followers  of  Cassidy 
seemed  to  be  powerless  in  the  absence  of  their  leader.  It  was 
now  5.30,  and  the  poll  would  close  at  6.00.  Casey  was  ahead, 
and  was  rapidly  adding  to  the  number.  Those  who  voted  for 
him  went  straight  to  their  reward — across  the  street  to  the  Dew 
Drop  Inn.  But  few  went  straight  from  the  reward,  for  hos- 
pitality was  not  lacking  and  everything  was  free  at  Casey’s  on 
Election  Day.  Strategy  alone  could  save  the  Prohibitionists  from 
defeat.  Accordingly,  a consultation  was  held  by  the  cold  water 
men,  after  which,  the  majority  of  them  departed  from  the 
school-house. 

“ ’Tis  fine  weather  for  the  Democrats,”  said  Reilly,  address- 
ing himself  to  no  one  in  particular. 

“ ’Tis,”  replied  Casey,  who  was  seated  upon  the  organ  stool. 

“Do  you  know,  I can’t  help  feeling  bad  for  Cassidy.”  That 
was  a great  scheme  of  yours,  Reilly,  but  if  Cassidy  was  a fit 
man  for  Burgess  he  would  have  known  that  it  was  a plot.  You 
could  never  catch  Casey  on  a game  like  that.  We  will  have  a 
big  celebration  to-night  after — . Did  you  hear  anything,  Reilly?” 

“ ’Tis  the  fire-alarm  or  I’m  a Republican,”  exclaimed  Reilly, 
running  to  the  door.  Sure  enough : 3-2,  3-2  was  the  signal 
sounded  by  the  whistle.  This  meant  that  the  fire  was  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  town.  Casey  did  not  hesitate  any 
longer.  Neither  did  Reilly.  They  were  both  gallant  members 
of  the  Volunteer  Corps  and  were  always  the  first  to  respond. 
The  fire-fighting  apparatus  was  kept  in  the  rear  of  Casey’s  Hotel, 
and  in  less  than  a moment  the  chief  and  a half-dozen  of  his  as- 
sistants were  drawing  the  hose  cart  up  the  main  street.  When 
the  destination  was  reached,  they  could  discover  no  signs  of  a 
conflagration.  Again  the  alarm  sounded : 2-3,  2-3  was  the  signal. 
Evidently  they  had  misinterpreted  the  first  alarm. 
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“Lose  no  time,  men,”  gasped  Casey,  as  he  started  for  the 
eastern  section  of  the  town,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 

The  road  was  rough,  but  the  gallant  firemen  did  not  lessen 
their  speed.  They  were  overtaken,  however,  by  a messenger  who 
informed  them  that  the  signal  system  was  out  of  order  and  that 
the  fire  was  in  a saw-mill  west  of  the  town.  Disgruntled  but  not 
discouraged,  Casey  ordered  “about  face,”  and  started  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mill. 

“Don’t  give  up  the  ship,  boys,”  urged  the  perspiring  chief. 
“We  will  put  the  fire  out  yet  if  the  Prohibitionists  don’t  shut  off 
the  water  supply.” 

A large  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  mill.  With  unsur- 
pressed  merriment  they  were  reading  a placard  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : “Casey,  you  are  fired  with  an  unholy  am- 
bition. Turn  the  hose  on  yourself.” 

Casey’s  retort  was  emphatic,  but  not  literary. 

“Five-fifty!”  exclaimed  Reilly.  “I’m  afraid  the  enemy  have 
out-generaled  us.  To  the  school-house !” 

“To  the  school-house !”  echoed  Casey. 

At  this  moment  Cassidy  was  entering  Lonesome. 

“I  wonder  if  the  Democrats  are  ahead?”  said  James,  as  he 
applied  the  whip  to  the  panting  horse. 

“I  wonder  what  undertaker  will  be  employed  by  Casey’s 
widow,”  replied  Cassidy  through  clenched  teeth. 

Cassidy  reached  the  school-house  before  the  return  of  the 
fire  department. 

“Where  is  Casey,”  he  shouted,  as  he  entered. 

“Don’t  worry  about  Casey,”  answered  one  of  his  followers, 
who  hurriedly  narrated  the  events  of  the  last  half  hour.  “The 
vote  is  now  a tie,  but  we  have  another  man  here  and  are  sure 
of  victory.” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  a cloud  of  dust  blew  in  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  was  Casey.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  a glance. 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  the  judge  of  election,  address- 
ing the  final  voter. 

“John — John — Johnson,  s-s-sir,”  stuttered  the  citizen. 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“Lo-Lo-Lonesome,  S-s-sir.” 

“Whom  do  you  vote  for?” 

“Ca-Ca-Ca — .”  He  hesitated. 

“Cas-Cas-Cas — ,”  he  repeated,  with  a great  effort. 

He  means  Casey!”  exclaimed  the  Democratic  leader. 

“He  means  Cassidy !”  exclaimed  the  Prohibitionist. 
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“Say  Casey !”  shouted  the  manager  of  the  Dew  Drop  Inn. 

“Say  Cassidy!”  commanded  the  undertaker. 

The  voter  was  bewildered. 

“But  ten  seconds  remain  before  the  closing  of  the  poll!” 
said  the  judge  excitedly. 

Casey  leaped  forward,  grasped  the  man  with  the  impedi- 
ment by  the  shoulders,  and  dragged  him  towards  the  organ. 

“Sing  Ca — a — sy!”  thundered  Casey  with  a melodious  into- 
nation. 

The  voter  cleared  his  throat,  raised  his  head  and,  accom- 
panied by  Casey,  sang  a requiem  for  the  Prohibition  Party  in 
Lonesome. 

“ ’Twas  fine  weather  for  the  Democrats,”  said  Reilly  an 
hour  later,  as  he  entered  the  Dew  Drop  Inn. 

“’Twas,”  answered  Casey.  “What  will  you  have?” 

“A  little  phosphate,”  said  Reilly,  winking  slyly. 

Cassidy  took  a little  ice-water  and  went  to  bed. 

G.  C.  Denenny. 


3ln  Noumber 

V I ^ IS  a typical  day  in  November, 

The  leaves  they  are  fallen  and  sere ; 

And  the  scudding  winds  o’er  the  grasses  whisk 
And  we  know  that  the  end  is  near. 

’Tis  a day  when  the  mind  is  teeming 

With  thoughts  that  are  pensively  sweet; 

’Tis  a day  when  the  heart  in  its  love  warm  throbs 
Goes  out  to  the  leaves  at  our  feet. 

For  they  speak,  oh,  so  mightily  to  us, 

In  their  silence  what  lessons  they  teach! 

For  we’re  bone  of  the  bone  that  returns  to  the  dust, 
And  we  lesson  it  each  unto  each. 

They  are  whispering  “Hodie  mihi:” 

“Tu  eras,”  chants  the  hurrying  wind. 

May  we  be  full  as  ready  and  willing  and  meek 
When  our  leaf  to  the  dust  is  consigned. 

S.  D.  Sturgis. 


Nutting 

In  the  latter  part  of  October 

When  Jack  Frost  is  commencing  to  bite, 

May  be  seen  in  the  woods  of  New  England, 

A gleeful  and  jolly  sight. 

The  carefree  laughter  of  children 
Is  borne  on  the  autumn  breeze, 

With  a ring  that  comes  forth  when  the  axe-head 
Pierces  one  of  the  giant  trees. 

When  their  school  day  duties  are  over, 

They  hastily  wend  their  way 
Toward  the  place  where  the  shag-bark  lures  them, 
In  the  woods  where  the  chipmunks  play. 

With  sacks  slung  over  their  shoulders, 

They  climb  over  fences  and  wall, 

Their  lodestone  a grove  of  old  nut-trees, 

Which  attracts  them  every  fall. 

Some  climb  up  into  the  branches, 

And  shake  down  the  meaty  balls, 

Till  the  children  scamper  to  shelter, 

As  the  shower  too  heavy  falls. 

Then  they  gather  up  these  hard  raindrops, 

With  many  a pleasant  thought 
Of  the  happy  times  before  them, 

When  in  winter’s  storms  they  are  caught. 

Then  they’ll  gather  around  the  warm  kitchen, 
With  a brick  and  a hammer  in  hand, 

And  the  shells  will  give  up  their  sweet  treasure 
For  the  joy  of  that  jocund  band. 

O happy  hours  of  my  chil'hood ! 

Alas ! all  too  quickly  sped ; 

But  remembrance  will  cling  to  me  always, 

Till  I enter  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 

F.  J.  Spellman. 


fnrtry 


POETRY  is  the  breath  of  the  soul,  the  offspring  of  Ecs- 
tasy and  the  Ideal.  It  is  the  lake  of  Imagination  of 
depths  unknown  and  of  purest  waters,  that  in  the  pro- 
lific rays  of  Inspiration  and  Emotion  mirrors  the  grandly 
Sublime.  By  it  the  Noble,  the  Exalted  are  clothed  in  the  robes 
of  Simplicity,  Harmony  and  Eloquence. 

Poetry  is  the  true  voice  .and  language  of  Nature.  Its 
notes  and  measures  portray  the  melodious  warblings  of  woody 
songsters,  its  gladsome  tones  resemble  the  babbling,  bounding 
brook,  and  its  stately  lines  thunder  forth  the  strident  sounds  of 
strife  and  struggle. 

Like  the  warm  breath  of  verdant  spring  that  blows  forth 
over  the  naked  meadows  and  gently  bids  the  timid  flowers  to 
bud  and  blossom,  poetry  steals  over  the  most  barren  of  human 
hearts,  and  calls  forth  virtues  long  since  dormant.  Into  the 
most  depraved  breasts  it  drops  a seed  of  love  and  kindness 
that  will  blossom  and  bear  the  fruit  of  devotion  and  benignity, 
if  only  watered  by  patience  and  humility.  It  sweeps  over 
in  an  enrapturing  flood  the  soul  of  the  lover  of  beauty,  and 
brings  to  his  mind  longings  and  hopes  far  elevated  beyond 
the  sordid  desires  of  flesh  and  sense.  Its  soothing  charms 
bring  peace  and  hope  to  a despairing  heart,  its  quivering  treble 
stirs  the  dullest  and  most  cowardly  to  heroic  deeds,  and  its 
gentle  peace  calms  the  bitterest  storms.  Leave  to  the  con- 
quering hero  his  bloody  fields  and  gory  victories ; leave  to  the 
scientist  his  dull  calculations  and  musty  lore — I envy  them  not 
at  all.  But  grant  unto  my  pen,  gentle  Muse,  the  grace  and 
power  to  mould  into  harmonious  measures  the  striking  teach- 
ings of  Nature  and  the  deep  unfathomed  love  of  God  for  us. 
And  were  I a general  far  famed  as  Wolfe,  I,  too,  would 
gladly  give  up  all  of  life’s  earnings  to  have  written  the  poet- 
ical philosophy — “the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

J.  V.  McKee. 


Along  tlj*  Uia  #arra 


U A S a Bureau  of  Information,”  said  the  Observant 

r\  One,  “I’ve  yet  to  be  shown  the  equal  of  the  man 
who  holds  at  bay  a chaos  of  street  cars,  wagons 
and  autos  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  signals  the  glad- 
some tidings  to  a lady  on  the  curb  that  the  crossing  is  clear. 

“I  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Union  Square,  and 
watched  the  glint  of  the  sunlight  on  the  golden  wheel  and 
horse’s  head  which  bedecked  the  sleeve  of  one  of  these  fin- 
est. Presently  a lady  of  timid  mien  approached  him. 

“ ‘Pardon  me,’  she  said,  ‘but  could  you  tell  me  how  often 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Street  horse-cars  run?  I’ve 
been  waiting  since  goodness  knows  when.’ 

“The  knight  of  the  crossing  pulled  her  clear  of  a northbound 
car  with  his  right  hand. 

“‘Certainly!’  he  said,  as  he  arrested  a reckless  driver  with 
his  left,  ‘out  Seventeenth  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  back  Eighteenth  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.” 

Despite  the  claims  of  rivals,  the  laziest  man  on  earth  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  citizen  of  Wyandot,  Ohio,  who  writes 
the  name  of  his  native  town  as  follows : Y.  Figure  it  out. 

In  the  “good  old  days” — not  so  old  at  that,  come  to  think 
of  it — when  on  the  Bronx  trolleys  one  might  obtain  for  three 
cents  a pale  blue  slip  entitling  the  holder  to  one  continuous 
trip  over  any  of  the  elevated  lines,  a recent  arrival  from  the 
boot-shaped  land  of  vineyards  and  volcanoes  gazed  at  the  azure 
sky  from  the  back  platform  of  a Tremont  Avenue  car,  and  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  the  sun  did  not  shine  on  Westchester  as 
it  used  to  on  the  slopes  of  his  native  land.  His  revery  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  a sharp  “Fare,  please !”  and  extracting  a 
quarter  piece  from  an  enormous  brown  wallet,  he  handed  it  to 
the  company’s  representative  and  received  two  dimes  in  change. 
As  the  conductor  entered  the  car  a smile  of  relief  o’erspread 
his  features  and  too  late  the  Italian  realized  that  one  of  the 
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dimes  was  of  that  metal  which  our  ancestors  used  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  pencils  before  the  days  of  graphite. 

Westchester  had  vanished  in  the  distance.  Surely  that  was 
not  the  same  sun  that  shone  on  dear  old  Neapoli! 

“Fares,  please!”  The  conductor  was  again  on  the  plat- 
form. 

“Gi’  me  ‘L,’  ” said  the  Italian,  and  in  return  for  a ten- 
cent  piece  he  received  a pale  blue  slip  and  seven  cents.  He 
smiled  a smile  and  considered  that  the  sun  that  shone  on  Tre- 
mont  was  a pretty  good  sun  after  all. 

On  his  next  trip  the  conductor  discovered  in  his  possession 
a dime  which  might  have  been  used  to  better  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  fish-line  sinkers,  than  for  legal  tender. 

The  moral  of  this  incident  is  that  he  who  smiles  last — 
smiles  last. 

“And,”  continued  the  cart-tail  orator,  haranguing  the  gap- 
ing multitude  with  a speech  written  by  another  man,  “If 
you  will  support  me  in  this  election,  I give  you  my  word 
that  the  city  conducts  will  be  extended  to  the  city  liniments.” 

“To  my  mind,”  remarked  the  Traveling  Salesman,  “the 
railroad  conductor — one  on  a big  road,  I mean — can  give  them 
all  cards  and  spades  at  sizing  up  human  nature. 

“After  a successful  sojourn  at  Renovo,  Pa.,  a little  town 
on  the  P.  & E.  Division  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  I boarded  the  Erie 
mail,  east-bound,  for  Williamsport.  I had  somehow  dodged 
the  smoker,  and  at  North  Bend,  the  next  stop,  a typical  lum- 
berman— “hicks,”  they  call  them — sat  opposite  me  in  the  rear 
coach.  As  the  conductor  came  toward  us  the  new-comer  drew 
from  his  breeches  a much-worn  silver  dollar. 

“‘Where  to?’  queried  the  official. 

“ ‘Williamsport,’  was  the  reply. 

“ ‘This’ll  take  you  to  Lock  Haven,’  said  the  conductor. 

“The  lumberman  explained  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  that 
dollar  was  all  he  had,  and  that  it  wasn’t  his,  in  the  bargain. 
His  sister  had  died,  he  said,  and  when  a boy  came  up  into  the 
mountains  to  bring  him  the  news,  one  of  his  pals  at  the  camp  had 
given  him  that  silver  dollar,  the  last  he  had,  to  pay  his  way 
home.  Wouldn’t  the  conductor  let  him  ride  to  Williamsport? 

“ ‘This’ll  take  you  to  Lock  Haven,’  said  the  trainman,  never 
taking  his  gaze  from  the  passenger. 

Here  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears,  and,  overcome  with 
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pity,  I was  just  about  to  make  good  the  deficit  in  his  fare,  when 
to  my  surprise  the  conductor  grasped  the  supposed  lumber- 
man’s hand  with  a quick  motion,  and  held  it  out  for  my  in- 
spection. 

“ ‘You’re  a nice  “hick,”  you  are,’  he  said,  ‘Hands  slender 
and  smooth  as  a woman’s — nails  nicely  manicured !’ 

“The  ‘lumberman’  got  off  at  Lock  Haven,  and  when  I ques- 
tioned the  conductor,  he  said: 

“ ‘That  fellow  was  a “spotter.”  If  I’d  let  him  ride  to  Wil- 
liamsport he’d  have  turned  me  in  at  the  office.  It  was  a pretty 
good  get-up,  but  somehow  I knew  he  was  no  “hick.”  So  I 
watched  him  like  a hawk,  looking  for  some  flaw  that  would 
show  him  up  as  a fake.  For  a long  time  he  had  me  guessing. 
Then  I noticed  his  hands.  Those  fellows  get  up  all  kinds  of 
games  to  catch  us,  but  it  takes  a good  one  to  get  the  best  of 
John  Quiggle.’  ” Joseph  E.  Larkins. 


Ital  Season 


IN  Italy,  not  long  ago, 

Vesuvius  from  her  throat  did  throw 
Her  sulphurous  hail,  and  men  below 
In  fear  did  rave. 

Shrewd  scientists  would  have  us  know 
That  ’neath  the  earth  great  turmoils  grow, 
And  that  is  why  the  fiery  flow 
Will  not  behave. 

This  bit  of  science  I’ll  bestow ; 

The  turmoil’s  caused  by  Cicero, 

Who,  when  his  works  are  murdered  so, 
Turns  in  his  grave. 


J.  E.  Larkins. 


Nature  a fHystpriea 

I have  dug  deep  down  in  the  orchard, 

And  have  searched  the  life-giving  soil, 

But  I reaped  no  reward  for  my  labor, 

And  had  only  pains  for  my  toil. 

I was  seeking  the  fountain  of  sweetness, 

That  gushes  up  through  the  roots 

Of  the  apple  tree  in  the  springtime, 

And  expands  into  luscious  fruits. 

I was  walking  along  the  lone  roadside, 

On  a day  in  early  fall; 

The  golden  rods’  splendor  was  dazzling. 

Like  the  gleam  of  gems  at  a ball. 

And  I stopped  and  wondered  deeply: 

Where  that  mine  of  gold  could  be, 

That  no  miners  had  ever  discovered, 

And  no  eye  was  able  to  see. 

On  an  afternoon  saunter  last  April, 

Way  down  by  the  old  garden  gate, 

I heard  the  sweet  tones  of  a bluebird, 

Who  was  singing  a song  to  his  mate ; 

I’ve  harked  to  the  singers  at  operas, 

And  been  charmed  by  their  exquisite  notes, 

But  what  equals  the  song  of  a bluebird, 

As  down  from  the  tree-top  it  floats ! 

I opened  my  window  one  morning, 

At  the  beautiful  breaking  of  dawn ; 

And  the  delicate  perfume  of  roses, 

Was  wafted  up  from  the  lawn. 

Whence  comes  that  celestial  odor, 

That  lurks  in  the  rose  petals  pink; 

Which  scents  of  the  fabled  nectar, 

That  the  gods  were  accustomed  to  drink? 

But  I soon  ceased  my  needless  reflection, 

For  I knew  it  was  God  on  high, 

Who  shows  us  His  power  and  His  goodness 
That  we  to  His  heart  may  draw  nigh. 

F.  J.  Spellman. 


Daniel  (Unit  Oilman 


AMONG  the  names  that  hold  a cherished  place  in  the 
history  of  education  in  America,  is  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gilman,  First  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore.  His  many-sided  character  has  been 
the  subject  of  comment  and  praise ; and,  considering  the  ' 
grounds  of  his  praise,  none  will  deny  that  it  is  well  deserved. 

A Yale  man,  he  was  possessed  of  that  sanguine  aggressive- 
ness which  is  considered  typical  of  the  son  of  that  university; 
and,  as  a professor  in  his  younger  years,  he  evinced  that  clear 
mind  and  discerning  judgment  which  served  him  so  well  in 
the  great  work  of  launching  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
after  years.  This  work  of  organizing  the  faculty  of  Hopkins  and 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  a post  graduate  university,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  his  distinc- 
tive work  in  life,  as  it  will  always  be  taken  for  the  measure  of 
the  man  at  his  best.  It  stands  for  the  consistent  idea  of  the 
man  who  formulated  his  purpose  well ; who  had  reckoned  with 
the  cost  of  what  he  was  to  do,  and  who  builded  and  never 
repented  for  the  work  he  had  done. 

ffl  While  he  has  been  allowed  the  possession  of  many  quali- 
ties proper  to  the  educator  and  university  president,  yet  it  is 
my  conviction  that  aside  from  his  wise  judgment,  the 
most  enduring  and  far-reaching  quality  of  his  char- 
acter was  the  broad  spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in 
every  undertaking,  and  the  large  tolerance  of  mind  and  heart 
that  were  its  natural  results.  It  was  this  breadth  of  charac- 
ter, as  I may  call  it,  which  taught  him  patience  in  the  choice 
of  means  to  the  end  and  which  found  the  Professor  that  was 
fit  for  the  Chair  and  in  general  yielded  the  best  results  in  any 
matter  of  intellectual  judgment.  This  same  spirit  made  him 
also  generous  towards  others,  sympathetic  with  them,  and  suc- 
cessful. He  saw  the  good  on  every  side  of  him,  and  let  no 
bias  or  prejudice  warp  his  judgment. 

The  Jesuits  at  Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  had  evi- 
dence of  this  openness  of  mind  in  the  outspoken  praise  with 
which  he  ever  recurred  to  his  presence  at  the  Disputations  in 
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Latin  in  that  House  of  Studies.  Indeed,  he  was  uniformly 
courteous  to  Catholics  and  religious  whom  he  met  in  the  edu- 
cational field  on  the  common  footing  of  the  cause  of  Letters. 
I may  add,  moreover,  that  these  things  are  not  subjects  of 
hearsay,  but  matters  of  fact  seen  and  heard  by  the  present 
writer.  It  is  therefore  with  a feeling  of  gratitude  that  I 
mention  here  this  emphatic  trait  of  Dr.  Gilman’s  character  which 
must  have  won  him  many  a friend  in  his  labors  and  adminis- 
tration. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  some  incidents  in  which  the 
large  and  catholic  method  of  the  man  was  revealed.  Present 
once  on  the  occasion  of  a lecture  delivered  by  the  Doctor,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  “Length  of  the  Classic  Course,”  I was  pleased 
to  offer  my  compliments  before  leaving  the  hall  of  lecture. 
What  Was  my  greeting  upon  the  occasion?  “Why,  Father, 
were  you  listening  to  me?  I should  rather  have  had  your 
judgment  on  the  topic,  for  the  Jesuits  are  entitled  to  the  last 
word  in  a question  of  the  classics.” 

This  remark  was  not  forced,  but  came  natural,  and  rang 
with  the  accents  of  sincerity. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  judgment  that  I should  pronounce 
sane  and  consistent,  let  me  cite  the  following  little  happen- 
ing, which,  however,  I deem  of  great  importance.  The  scene 
was  McCoy  Hall  in  Hopkins  and  the  day  was  Hopkins  Day, 
February  22nd.  An  address  had  been  made  of  an  historical 
nature  on  the  “Origins  of  the  Constitution,”  which  I thought 
was  marred  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  delivery  by  an 
allusion  to  present-day  politics.  Many  in  the  audience  were 
pleased,  many  were  delighted  at  the  orator’s  really  eloquent 
final  utterance : 

On  meeting  the  Doctor,  however,  then  President  Emer- 
itus, what  was  my  pleasure  and  surprise  to  hear  him  say:  “Oh, 
how  sorry  I am  to  have  the  political  intruded  here ! This  is 
the  first  time  that  politics  has  found  utterance  from  this  plat- 
form.” The  lesson  may  not  be  lost  upon  us  that  the  world 
of  practical  dealings  and  surroundings  has  naught  to  do  with 
the  academic,  and  that  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  the  prac- 
tical world  of  applied  politics  are  outside  the  sphere  of  ex- 
plicit teaching  on  the  part  of  the  college  and  university.  I 
think  the  Doctor  was  sound  in  his  criticisms,  and  that  his 
criticism  was  consistent  with  his  life’s  principles. 

To  quote  one  further  instance  of  the  Doctor’s  catholicity 
of  spirit  I may  mention  that  he  asked  for  tickets  to  obtain 
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admission  to  Fr.  Thomas  J.  Campbell’s  Lecture  on  Fr.  Jogues. 
I can  recall  his  presence  on  the  stage  of  the  college  hall  on  the 
occasion,  and  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  lecture.  But 
when,  cramming  a note  of  value  in  my  hands  for  the  tickets, 
I made  demur  to  accepting  it,  he  said  with  something  of  a 
fine  exultant  air:  “There,  Father;  I donate  it  to  the  Shrine  of 
the  Lady  of  Martyrs,  so  you  must  take  it.”  And  I had  to 
yield  at  discretion. 

His  bright  personality,  instinct  with  nervous  energy,  even 
in  years  running  into  the  eighties,  is  a happy  memory  of  your 
present  writer.  The  powers  of  character  that  were  his,  which 
are  only  suggested  here,  must  have  won  him  many  friends  in 
his  lines  of  work.  It  can  certainly  be  said  that  he  deserved 
well  of  the  World  of  Letters.  J.  F.  Q. 


r Skatirs 

The  summer  leaf  which  now  is  gone, 

To  realms  of  quick  and  sure  decay, 

Will  earn  reward  for  duty  done, 

By  serving  God  another  way. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs. 


©bituary 

tear  HktU  Iremtatt,  ’90 

IT  is  not  often  in  the  present  hurry  and  turmoil  of  business 
life,  in  the  glamor  of  social  triumph,  or  the  earnest  pur- 
suit of  religion,  that  the  demise  of  a man,  h’as  made  such 
a deep  impression,  created  such  sincere,  heartfelt  sorrow 
amongst  the  many  friends  and  acquaintances  who  loved  him, 
as  did  the  untimely  end  of  Isaac  Bell  Brennan. 

Kind  and  true  to  all,  he  was  perhaps  without  an  enemy 
in  the  world ; for  he  was  cast  of  that  mold  whose  very  soul  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  become  antagonized.  Trained  in  early  life 
by  his  parents  and  later  by  his  Alma  Mater,  his  model  ideas  of 
honor,  his  love  for  his  family,  his  deep  reverence  for  his  re- 
ligion, held  him  aloof  amongst  his  associates,  business  and  so- 
cial, as  a man  seldom  to  be  met  with  and  then  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

I had  known  Isaac  Bell  Brennan  many  years.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  as  intimate  a knowledge  of  his  life, 
and  character  as  could  be  permitted  by  one  man  to  another. 
We  were  together  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  pleasure  and  strife. 
We  shared  in  common  our  mutual  family  celebrations,  and  in 
our  every  act  were  as  close  if  not  closer  than  brothers.  His 
friends  were  my  friends,  and  my  friends  were  his,  and  in  all 
the  time  of  such  constant  association,  there  never  arose  the 
occasion  when  I could  remember  our  friend  deflect  in  the 
slightest  degree,  by  thought,  act  or  word,  from  the  high  stand- 
ard he  had  set  himself,  the  standard  of  a true  Catholic  gentle- 
man. 

To  Fordham,  his  Alma  Mater,  he  was  devoted.  His 
loyalty  to  her  was  not  expressed  in  words  alone,  but  often  in 
deeds.  What  did  he  not  do  when  called  to  the  front,  to  help 
the  other  loyal  Alumni,  in  sustaining  the  Fordham  spirit 
amongst  the  undergraduates.  How  he  loved  to  talk  with  his 
friends  (and  they,  too,  were  mostly  all  Fordham  boys)  of  the 
days  when  he  and  Johnson,  and  Sweeney,  and  Carmody  and 
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scores  of  others  were  together  under  the  elms,  each  one  setting 
the  foundation  stone  of  that  life,  in  his  case  so  successfully 
started,  but,  alas,  so  sadly  and  abruptly  terminated. 

In  his  profession,  Isaac  Bell  Brennan  was  most  promin- 
ently and  favorably  known.  The  last  token  of  respect  paid 
him  at  his  funeral  proved  the  universality  of  his  popularity,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  alike.  Packed  in  the 
dimly-lightled  church,  surrounding  the  casket  that  contained 
his  earthly  all,  were  clergymen  of  prominence,  judges,  lawyers^ 
physicians,  business  men,  employees  of  clubs  and  city  depart- 
ments, ladies  and  children,  all  who  loved  the  sunny,  boyish, 
happy  nature  of  Bell  Brennan.  His  devotion  to  his  wife  and 
boys  was  little  short  of  adoration.  His  every  act  for  them 
was  full  of  loving  meaning.  For  his  mother  and  brother,  he 
exercised  the  care  of  a husband  and  a father. 

He  was  to  his  friends  all  goodness  and  kindness  and 
obeyed  in  very  truth  the  letter  of  the  law,  “Love  thy  neigh- 
bor.” But  now  he  is  gone,  and  I and  others  truly  mourn ! 

'96. 


ip.  iHurpljy,  ’62 

ON  October  30,  we  received  word  of  the  death  of  Eu- 
gene P.  Murphy,  ’62.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  January  28,  1845.  After  completing  his  ear- 
lier education  he  entered  Fordham,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  high  honors.  Later  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  where  he  finished  his  course  in  1867.  It 
was  the  year  after  he  received  his  commission  in  the  army 
that  Mr.  Murphy  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Alaska  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
just  purchased  that  Territory  from  Russia.  Later  he  was 
stationed  at  different  military  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco.  He  retired  from  the  Army  to  enter  civil  life  in 
1871.  At  the  close  of  the  Comstock  excitement,  he  withdrew 
from  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  he  had 
been  a charter  member,  and  became  associated  with  his  brother, 
D.  T.  Murphy,  in  the  firm  of  Murphy,  Grant  & Co.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  had  not  been  in  active  business.  He  was 
a life  member  of  the  Hopkins  Art  Association,  one  of  the 
older  member.s  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  of  St.  Ignatius’  College,  San  Francisco. 
In  his  death  the  Catholic  community  lost  an  honored  and 
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highly  respected  member.  In  the  days  when  A.  P.  A.ism  was 
rampant  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  battling  for  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  and  whose  vigorous  efforts  resulted  in 
effectually  wiping  out  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  religious  preju- 
dice. 


ijuglj  iCfllg,  A.  M..  IX.  8. 


TO  the  Monthly  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Kelly 
came  as  a real  shock.  We  had  not  known  of  his 
illness,  perhaps  because  it  had  been  so  brief.  We 
deem  it  proper,  then,  that  we  should  record  in  this  issue  our 
deep  sorrow  at  his  loss,  and  our  appreciation  of  his  interest 
in  and  friendliness  towards  us  of  the  Fordham  Monthly. 
His  admirable  character,  his  kindliness  of  heart  and  gentleness 
of  manner  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  have  re- 
ceived due  praise  before  now  from  other  lips.  We  may  only 
second  that  praise  rightfully  uttered. 

Mr.  Kelly  died  on  Friday,  October  30th.  Born  in  Chi- 
cago in  1858  he  came  to  New  York  when  quite  young,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  early  life  he  entered  upon 
the  West  India  trade  and  later  established  the  present  house 
which  bears  his  name,  and  is  well-known  throughout  the  sugar 
producing  industries  of  the  world.  He  designed  and  construct- 
ed several  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  cane  sugar  factories 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo. 

Mr.  Kelly  had  important  interests  also  in  maritime  and 
municipal  affairs.  He  was  president  of  the  Hugh  Kelly  Com- 
pany, of  No.  81  Wall  Street,  and  a director  of  the  Central  An- 
sonia  Sugar  Company,  the  Central  Teresa  Sugar  Company,  and 
the  Porvenir  Sugar  Company,  and  vice-president  of  the  Occi- 
tania  Sugar  Company.  He  was  also  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  Robert  Appleton  Company,  and  a director  of  the  Ori- 
ental Bank,  the  Nipe  Bay  Company,  and  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. He  was  a trustee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, the  Sevilla  Home  for  Children,  the  Emigrant  Industrial 
Savings  Bank,  and  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

In  1901  he  received  from  Fordham  the  degree  A.M.,  and 
in  1907  was  honored  at  the  same  hands  with  the  degree  LL.D. 
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We  shall  close  our  poor  tribute  with  Mr.  Kelly’s  own  words, 
which  he  uttered  last  December,  when  chosen  on  motion  by  the 
men  of  Wall  Street  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  late  H.  O. 
Havemeyer : 

“The  life  of  every  strong  man  furnishes  a lesson  upon 
which  all  may  draw.  To  the  young  man  it  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  the  success  which  waits  upon  punctuality,  good  de- 
portment and  diligent  attention  to  that  which  is  set  out  for 
him  to  do.  To  the  older  man,  whose  day  is  passing,  it  gives 
hope  that  those  who  are  to  follow  him  may  be  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  such  men  and  achieve  success  accordingly. 
And  to  all  alike  it  gives  the  assurance  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  beloved  of  their  fellow  men,  that  those  things  which  may 
be  said  of  us  when  we  have  crossed  the  bar  shall  be  of  good 
report. 

“With  heavy  hearts  we  yield  up  our  deceased  to  his  Maker, 
Who  has  called  him  home,  and  we  pray  a benediction  upon 
him  in  his  eternal  resting  place.” 


R.  I.  P. 


g’anrtmn 


The  editorial  in  our  last  issue  on  “Loyalty  to  Fordham,” 
caused,  it  would  seem,  quite  a little  stir.  We  wish  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Black  did  not  write  it.  M.  F.  E. 


lEUrtimta 

THE  intense  spirit  and  zeal  prevalent  in  the  present  Pres- 
idential campaign  should  open  our  eyes  to  the  diffidence 
and  apathy  shown  in  the  majority  of  college  elections. 
Instead  of  vigorous  discussion  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
meetings  as  to  the  merits  of  respective  nominees,  their  pre- 
vious deeds,  their  policies  and  character,  too  often  we  find 
that  one  nomination  will  immediately  be  accepted  by  the  en- 
tire class  or  society  without  dispute  or  ballot.  Twenty  fellows 
will  know  deep  down  in  their  hearts  that  the  man  nomin- 
ated does  not  deserve  the  position,  that  he  never  in  the  least 
showed  any  fitness  for  the  office,  that  some  other  member  has  all 
the  dignity,  intellect  and  energy  requisite  for  the  position,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  all  that  they  fail  through  cowardice  to  nominate 
the  second  man  and  elect  the  first  one. 

If  you  ever  want  to  have  any  power  or  position  in  life 
get  rid  of  this  backwardness  or  it  will  cling  to  you  forever. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  nominate  a second  man  after  the  first  has 
been  named.  Have  a little  courage  and  stick  by  your  friends 
and  refuse  to  be  domineered  by  a person  whom  you  feel  to  be 
your  inferior.  Don’t  nominate  people  because  they  are  “nice.” 
Nominate  them  because  they  are  fit.  In  the  name  of  all  that 
is  manly  and  equitable  let  us  have  spirited  elections,  merited 
elections,  and  elections  that  are  elections  and  not  compulsions 
or  one-man  issues.  This  is  not  intended  as  a criticism  of  any 
one  election  but  of  the  general  trend. 
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i^quarf  Seal 


SQUARE  deal  in  the  universally  accepted  significance 


of  the  phrase  is  one  in  which  all  sides  or  sections 


•*-  receive  equal  consideration  and  show  equal  toleration. 
It  is  the  composite  of  generosity,  justice,  and  politeness,  and 
it  is  what  we  all  desire  at  Fordham.  We  want  every  student 
to  leave  the  college  with  the  lasting  thought  upon  his  memory 
and  the  lasting  words  upon  his  lips  that  he  got  a square  deal  at 
Fordham.  That  if  he  didn’t  succeed  it  was  not  because  of 
the  bullying  or  overbearing  tactics  of  his  companions ; that 
if  he  did  win  out  it  was  largely  due  to  the  liberal  warm-heart- 
edness and  gentlemanly  respect  of  his  fellow’s. 

We  want  a spirit  of  toleration  and  respect  for  each  other’s 
weaknesses  and  defects.  We  want  the  prominent  among  the 
athletes  to  be  considerate  and  helpful  to  their  raw  and  awk- 
ward fellow  players.  We  want  the  great  debater  to  give  a 
kind  word  and  helping  hand  to  the  stammering  beginner  in 
public  speaking;  the  assiduous  student  to  restrain  the  laugh  at 
another’s  mistakes.  Finally  let  the  athlete  join  in  the  work 
of  the  student  let  the  student  join  in  the  work  of  the  debater 
and  the  debater  in  that  of  the  athlete,  and  we  shall  have  the 
harmony  and  concord  that  promote  progress.  We  shall  have 
the  square  deal  that  makes  for  lasting  attachment  and  affection 
and  the  generosity  that  breeds  nobility  and  high-mindedness. 


G.  W.  B. 
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The  heading  of  this  paragraph  reminds  us  of  a story  our 
professor  of  physics  once  told  us  of  an  author  who  entitled 
a certain  chapter  of  his  book  with  the  cap- 
Alumni  tion,  “Snakes  in  Iceland,”  and  began  the 

Notes  chapter  with  the  words,  “There  are  no 

snakes  in  Iceland.”  We,  too,  are  forced  this 
month  to  say  there  are  no  Alumni  Notes,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  few 

of  them,  that  we  are  warranted  in  relating  the  story.  The 

chair  of  the  Alumni  Editor  has  been  vacant  some  time.  Who 
shall  fill  it?  Our  “still  unknown  Alumni  Editor”  did  not 
send  in  any  notes  this  month. 


Now  that  we  know  the  election  returns  and  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  safe,  prosperous  and  all  that,  we  are  sure  many 
of  the  Alumni  who  are  not  on  our  sub- 
Subscribers  scription  list,  but  who  ought  to  be,  will 
make  haste  to  enroll  their  names.  Just  sign 
your  name  and  address  to  the  reply  cards  we  sent  you. 


At  the  recent  session  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of 
Friends  of  the  Indians  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples  the  sub- 
ject discussed  was  “The  Philippines.” 

’67  Ex-Justice  McDonough  delivered  an  in- 

teresting address  on  “The  Friars,”  in  which 
he  related  what  they  had  accomplished  for  the  people  in  the 
Philippines.  He  in  part  said : “They  taught  the  natives  the  use 
of  agriculture,  lived  among  them  and  learned  their  dialects ; 
they  introduced  and  taught  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  in- 
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digo,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit. 

“A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  visited  the  Philippines,  and 
after  carefully  looking  into  the  matter,  wrote  home  to  the 
effect  that  the  Filipinos  were  then  fit  for  independence. 
When  I read  this  statement,  I asked  myself  who  fitted  them 
for  independence?  And  the  answer  came  at  once — the  friars.” 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  more  recently  pastor 
of  the  churches  at  Clove  and  Quarryville, 
’86  has  been  assigned  to  establish  a new  parish 

at  Yonkers.  Father  Halpin  is  for  the  pres- 
ent staying  with  the  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first 
street  and  Broadway. 

In  the  elections  just  past,  Richard  F.  Maher  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  coroner  in  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  Amenia  Times,  published  in 
Ex  ’96  his  immediate  neighborhood,  says  of  him: 

“Richard  Francis  Maher,  of  Dover 
Plains,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  coroner,  is  well  know,n  in 
Eastern  Dutchess.  He  is  the  new  historian  of  the  town  of 
Dover,  recently  publishing  “Historic  Dover,”  and  he  is  en- 
gaged at  present  on  Judge  Hasbrouck’s  new  “History  of  Dutch- 
ess County.”  He  has  been  interested  in  politics  for  several 
years,  and  has  twice  refused  county  nominations.  His  friends 
urged  him  to  accept  the  nomination  of  coroner.  Mr.  Maher 
will  make  a strong  candidate,  as  he  is  a great  worker  on  elec- 
tion issues.  While  he  is  a young  man,  he  is  a Democrat  of 
the  old  school.  At  present  he  is  town  clerk  of  Dover,  collec- 
tor of  the  union  free  school  district,  member  of  the  town  board 
and  board  of  health  and  trustee,  of  the  Dover  Plains  library, 
and  for  ten  years  he  has  been  on  the  board  of  inspectors  at 
Dover.” 

On  November  6th,  Frank  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  by  Mayor  McClellan.  He  has 
instructions  from  the  Mayor  to  reorganize 
’05  the  bureau.  Before  this  appointment  Mr. 

Oliver  was  executive  clerk  in  the  Mayor’s 
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On  October  8th,  Thomas  J.  Conniff,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
brother  of  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Junior  Class,  was  married  at  the 

Nuptials  Cathedral  in  Syracuse  to  Miss  Kathleen 
Smith,  of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Conniff  was  at 
Fordham  in  ’93-’94.  We  wish  them  well. 

F 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Gaffney 
Taaffe  dropped  in  to  see  us.  As  former  editors  of  the 
Monthly,  they  had  much  to  say  about  the 

Visitors  paper.  Dr.  Wingerter  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  new  form. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Fargis  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Fargis  is  the  brother 
of  Rev.  George  Fargis,  S.J.  Fordham  was 
Condolences  represented  at  the  obsequies  by  the  Rev. 
President. 

During  the  past  month  at  different  times  was  held  the 
visitation  of  the  various  classes  by  the  Rev.  President,  the  Rev. 

Vice-President  and  the  Rev.  J.  Rockwell, 
Home  S.J.  The  building  of  the  new  gymnas- 

News  ium  is  still  under  discussion,  and  the  pros- 

pects for  its  realization  seem  brighter  now 
than  ever.  On  November  2nd  a solemn  requiem  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Students’  Chapel,  and  was  attended  by  the 
student  body.  Condition  examinations  are  almost  at  an  end. 
Demotion  is  the  alternative.  Fordham  spirit  was  strongly  in 
evidence  at  the  Georgetown  game.  Let  it  grow  from  more  to 
more.  The  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.J.,  has  finished  his 
annual  visitation  of  the  college. 


Jfar&ljatttettaia 

On  October  2nd,  the  first  meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  Debat- 
ing Society  was  held  in  Armory  Hall.  The  Rev.  P.  R.  Conniff, 
S.J.,  Moderator  for  this  year,  presided  as  temporary  chair- 
man, and  after  reading  the  constitutions  to  the  members,  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  the  election  of  officers.  The  balloting  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jackson  for  president,  Mr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  for  vice-president,  Mr.  Griffin  for  secretary,  and 
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Mr.  Coffey  for  treasurer.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  last 
year,  the  House  was  divided  into  three  parties — the  Conser- 
vative, the  Radical,  and  the  Center — with  Mr.  Conway  at  the 
head  of  the  Conservatives,  Mr.  Black  leading  the  Radicals, 
and  Mr.  Clancy  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  Center 
Party. 

There  is  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers to  compete  in  intercollegiate  debates,  and  to  consider  this 
matter  a committee  was  appointed,  but  as  yet  it  has  made  no 
progress.  Many,  too,  wish  to  restore  the  old  pins  of  the 
society  but  the  committee  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter 
has  made  no  report  as  yet. 

From  what  has  been  seen  of  the  members  thus  far,  both  in 
regular  debate  and  in  impromptu  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  considerable  talent  is  evident  among  them,  and  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  most  interesting  and  profitable  discussions 
will  take  place  this  year  in  Armory  Hall. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  Mr.  J. 
Rhodes  O’Reilly  was  elected  First  Prefect,  and  Messrs.  George 
C.  Denneny  and  George  W.  Black  were  both  returned  as  First 
and  Second  Assistants  respectively. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Prefects,  held  with  the  Rev.  Direc- 
tor presiding,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  Vincent 
H.  Isaacs,  secretary ; Mr.  Ambrose  McCafferty , treasurer ; 
Messrs.  Joseph  S.  Baldwin,  John  White  and  Leo  Fitzpatrick, 
consultors ; Messrs.  James  McFaul  and  Joseph  Convery,  organ- 
ists; Messrs.  Thomas  J.  V.  Cullen  and  Francis  P.  Spellman, 
sacristans. 

At  a recent  Democratic  Convention  in  Tuckahoe,  Mr. 
William  Jackson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  present  senior 
class,  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  address  dealing  with  the 
important  question  of  tariff  revision.  Although  many  experi- 
enced and  authoritative  speakers  addressed  the  convention,  it 
was  remarked  by  a gentleman  who  was  present  that  Mr.  Jackson 
had  excelled  them  all  in  the  clearness  of  his  exposition  and 
the  vigor  of  his  argument.  Congratulations  and  praise  are 
certainly  due  to  Mr.  Jackson  and  we  cordially  extend  them 
to  him. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
student  body  on  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they 
have  responded  to  the  appeal  made  at  the  mass  meeting  ot 
October  1st.  The  managers  knew  that  you  would  yourselves 
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contribute,  but  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  would 
strive  so  earnestly  and  successfully  to  get  your  friends  in- 
terested in  Fordham’s  athletics.  The  season  tickets,  to  use  the 
vernacular,  “sold  like  hot  cakes,”  and  the  Alumni  set  the  pace 
for  those  outside  the  college  who  had  any  interest  whatsoever 
in  the  advancement  of  Fordham  on  the  athletic  field. 

We  have  been  told  that  Fordham  was  always  strong  at 
cheering,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  cheering  was  ever  as  loud, 
staunch  and  true  as  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  this 
season. 

The  cheering  at  the  Jefferson  game  was  superb,  the  cheer- 
ing at  Princeton  was  verily  a revelation ! ! Over  two  hundred 
of  you  made  the  journey  to  Princeton,  and  saw  your  team 
put  up  a game  that  called  forth  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  every  true  sportsman  at  Princeton.  You  saw  your  team 
forced  to  suffer  because  of  the  incompetency  of  the  two  offi- 
cials, and,  when  on  this  account,  your  team  was  robbed  of 
scores,  you  cheered  and  cheered  and  cheered  and  showed  your 
true  appreciation  of  the  situation  by  cheering  for  Princeton 
and  her  team.  It  was  not  Princeton’s  fault  that  the  officials 
were  not  competent,  and  you  made  evident  the  fact  that  you 
realized  this  by  not  belittling  the  Princeton  team  by  word  or 
gesture,  as  many  and  many  a person  would  have  done  in  a 
similar  case.  We  bow  to  Princeton,  but  we  refuse  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  of  such  officials. 

Let  us  hope,  now  that  you  have  made  such  a glorious 
start,  that  you  will  persevere  to  the  end.  Support  all  your 
teams — your  basket  ball  and  baseball  teams — in  the  same  loyal 
manner  in  which  you  are  supporting  your  football  team. 

Do  this,  and  Fordham  will  soon  hold  a place  in  the  athletic 
world  second  to  no  college. 

Again  we  make  known  the  fact  that  Fordhamensia  is  for 
the  student  body,  and,  consequently,  the  material  for  these 
columns  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  students.  The  editor 
cannot  be  expected  to  cover  all  the  ground,  and  if  you  don’t 
lend  your  aid,  you  must  not  feel  hurt  if  you  find  that  some- 
thing you  consider  worthy  of  mention  is  omitted. 

Brennan  and  Mahoney,  counsellors  at  law,  solicit  your 
patronage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Room  37,  Senior  Cor- 
ridor. 

Harry  F.  White,  the  flashing  half  back  of  “Our  Var- 
sity,” is  not  yet  used  to  the  ways  of  the  “Great  City.”  He 
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accompanied  some  of  his  friends  down-town  the  other  day,  and 
when  he  reached  149th  Street  and  was  forced  to  change  for 
the  subway,  he  seemed  bewildered.  A Brooklyn  express  train 
rolled  into  the  station  and  all  save  White  got  on.  The  guard  closed 
the  gate  and  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station,  leaving  Harry 
alone.  It  was  not  until  the  train  had  started  that  his  friends  missed 
him.  Alighting  at  the  next  station  they  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  following  train,  and,  as  they  expected,  Harry  was  a 
passenger.  “What’s  the  matter,  Dad,”  asked  another  football 
star,  Francis  Geary.  “Why,  mercy  me,”  exclaimed  Harry, 
“I’m  awfully  flustered!  I was  waiting  for  an  open  car  to 
come  along.  What’s  the  matter?  Have  they  taken  off  the 
open  cars?”  And  he  wondered  why  Geary  and  the  others 
looked  away  toward  an  approaching  train  and  he  couldn’t  un- 
derstand why  their  shoulders  were  shaking. 

Larry  Doyle  is  another  boy  who,  like  White,  finds  the 
city  strange  and  confusing.  Riding  down-town  in  the  sub- 
way, he  became  interested  in  a newspaper,  and  was  rudely 
brought  back  to  a sense  of  his  surroundings  when  his  com- 
panion jumped  up  and  rushed  from  the  train.  Larry  fol- 
lowed, all  at  sea,  and  was  confronted  by  the  sign,  “Brook- 
lyn Bridge.”  Larry  was  not  sure  of  his  surroundings  by  any 
means,  and  when  his  friend  said,  “Say  Larry,  how  do  you 
get  to  Fulton  Street  from  here,”  Doc  answered,  “I  don’t 
know,  I’m  sure.  Come  on  upstairs  and  look  around,  a fellow 
don’t  know  what  to  do  down  here.  Come  on !” 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  our  old  friend 
Peter  Stieb  has  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  injury  and  is 
back  once  more  at  the  old  stand  manufacturing  his  hair  re- 
storer, “Artophylax.”  He  has  also  fitted  up  a complete  bar- 
ber shop  at  the  college  and  expects  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess among  the  Second  and  Third  Division  boys.  All  success, 
Pete ! 

Joseph  Sylvester  Baldwin,  our  genial  senior  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  has  become  affected  with  the  idea  that  he 
is  a singer.  Anyone  entering  his  room  now  will  be  greeted 
with  the  following:  “La,  la,  de,  de,  della,  della,  la  del.”  We 
mention  this,  so  no  one  will  think  the  young  man  insane.  He 
is  practising  three  new*  songs  to  be  rendered  at  the  annual 
Glee  Club  concert.  They  are  “Della  from  Delaware,”  a 
breezy  and  catchy  little  piece;  “My  Brother  Sylvest,”  an  Ital- 
ian ditty,  and  “Alone  by  the  Dykes,”  an  original  composition. 
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All  we  say  is  that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
Mr.  Baldwin  render  these  selections,  will  remember  him  for 
many  a day. 

Thomas  Murray  Quinn  is  certainly  hustling  these  days. 
He  is  the  star  football  manager  of  the  season,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually proving  his  worth  as  a man  of  business  ability  and 
wisdom.  Murray  is  sure  to  make  a success  of  football  at 
Fordham  this  season  and  we  wish  him  every  success  in  the 
world.  What  pleases  us  immensely  is  the  fact  that  an  able 
assistant  has  been  elected  by  the  student  body.  We  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Joseph  Convery,  1911,  on  his  election  as  manager  of 
football  for  the  season  of  1910.  With  two  such  men  running 
the  financial  end  of  the  team  we  have  every  hope  for  a very 
prosperous  season. 

Adrian  Schiess,  better  known  as  Paul  Spadoni,  and  his 
brother,  Emil  Harcourt  Schiess,  have  taken  up  their  winter 
residence  out  in  Fordham.  They  have  engaged  a suite  of 
rooms  and  are  at  home  every  Tuesday  afternoon  from  three 
till  five  to  receive  their  friends.  Adrian  is  at  present  engaged 
in  writing  a wonderful  melodrama  of  southern  Italy,  and  ex- 
pects to  have  the  piece  ready  for  production  in  a very  short 
while.  Emil  is  hard  at  work  figuring  out  a plan  of  action 
which  will  allow  him  to  enter  all  the  rooms  on  Senior  Cor- 
ridor without  permission  from  the  authorities.  We  hope  he 
fails,  for  he  is  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  corridor  at  large. 

We  wonder  why  Coffey,  captain  and  short  stop  of  the 
baseball  team,  president  of  Junior  Class,  and  holder  of  many 
other  offices  too  numerous  to  mention,  is  so  pensive  these  days. 
Cheer  up,  Jack!  Summer  will  be  here  soon  again! 

John  F.  White. 


ifaatball 

FORDHAM  5,  AMHERST  o. 

OUR  first  struggle  on  the  gridiron  took  place  at  Am- 
herst and  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Maroon.  Cap- 
tain Fitzpatrick  won  the  toss  and  chose  to  defend 
the  north  goal.  Blades  opened  the  battle  by  kicking  off  for 
Amherst.  White  received  the  ball  almost  on  his  own  goal 
line,  and  guarded  by  splendid  interference  began  to  pick  his 
w*ay  through  the  onrushing  opponents.  Over  the  chalk  lines 
he  flew,  darting  here  and  dodging  there,  until  he  was  finally 
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brought  down  after  covering  65  yards.  But  there  was  no  rest 
for  White,  for  on  the  next  play  he  skirted  the  left  for  five 
more.  Next  McCaffrey  seized  a forward  pass  from  Gar- 
gan  and  gained  ten  more  yards  towards  the  coveted  goal. 
White  was  again  called  on,  and,  shielded  by  perfect  interfer- 
ence he  circled  the  left  end  for  the  remaining  distance  of  25 
yards  and  placed  the  ball  squarely  behind  the  goal  posts.  Fitz- 
patrick missed  in  the  attempt  for  goal.  Amherst  now  received 
the  ball  on  the  kick-off,  and  was  making  little  headway  until 
Atwood  went  through  a hole  outside  of  left  tackle  and  cov- 
ered thirty-five  yards.  This  was  Amherst’s  most  substantial 
gain.  Short  line  plunges  by  Smith,  Blades  and  Atwood, 
brought  the  ball  to  the  thirty-yard  line,  where  our  men  braced, 
took  the  ball  on  downs,  and  once  more  started  towards  the 
goal.  Frank  Gargan  showed  how  well  he  is  filling  his  broth- 
er’s place  by  making  two  fine  quarter  back  runs,  the  first  re- 
sulting in  a gain  of  thirty  yards  and  the  second  in  a gain  of 
thirty-five  yards.  Coffey  was  forced  to  retire  towards  the  end 
of  the  half,  owing  to  lack  of  condition,  and  Geary  signalized 
his  appearance  by  a dash  of  thirty  yards  around  the  end.  The 
half,  which  was  of  fifteen  minutes’  duration,  ended  with  the 
ball  in  Fordham’s  possession  on  Amherst’s  thirty  yard  line. 

Practically  the  same  teams  faced  each  other  in  the  second 
half,  which  was  a short  one  of  ten  minutes.  White’s  kick-off 
was  low,  and  Pinkett,  the  colored  center  of  the  home  team, 
recovered  the  ball  and  returned  it  to  the  center  of  the  field. 
But  our  line  proved  firm  and  our  ends  refused  to  be  boxed,  so 
that  Amherst  at  no  time  threatened  to  score.  The  game  was 
more  open  in  this  half,  both  teams  trying  forward  passes. 
Siskind  and  McCaffrey  gained  fifty  yards  between  them  on 
two  unsuccessful  attempts,  while  Grey,  of  Amherst,  made  twenty 
yards  on  one  pass,  but  failed  on  the  second  attempt,  by  los- 
ing the  ball  on  a fumble.  The  half  ended  with  the  ball  in  our 
possession  in  midfield. 

The  line  up : 

Fordham.  Amherst. 

McCaffrey  L.  E Keith 

L.  Fitzpatrick  (Capt.)  L.T (Capt.)  Kilbourn 

Kelleher  L.G Buck 

Barrett  Centre Pinkett 

J.  Fitzpatrick  R.  G Segrist 

Reilly  R.T Kooyumjian 

Siskind  R.  E Grey 

Gargan  Q.B Keough 

Coffey  (Geary)  L.H Blades 

White  R.H Atwood 

Scanlan  F.  B Smith 

Touchdown,  White.  Referee,  Mr.  Hapgood,  of  Brown.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Weeks,  of  Syracuse.  Head  Linesman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Har- 
vard. Linesmen,  Parsons,  of  Amherst,  and  Baldwin,  of  Fordham. 
Time  of  halves,  15  and  10  minutes. 
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FORDHAM  45,  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  o. 

Fordham  opened  her  home  season  by  defeating  Jefferson 
Medical.  The  large  crowd  present  was  treated  to  old  and 
new  style  football.  Scanlon  was  particularly  adept  at  the  for- 
mer, his  line  bucking  and  plunging  being  the  best  he  has  shown 
to  date.  White,  Geary  and  Gargan,  the  remainder  of  the 
back  field,  fairly  outdid  themselves  with  spectacular  dashes, 
long  forward  passes,  accurate  on-side  kicks  and  clean  and  hard 
tackling.  McCaffrey  kept  up  his  brilliant  play  of  the  Amherst 
game,  and  his  all-around  work  at  left  end  was  one  of  the 
game’s  many  features.  Siskind  on  the  other  end  never  played 
such  a game  before.  He  twice  made  runs  of  more  than  50 
yards  and  short  were  the  gains  around  his  end.  The  line 
from  tackle  to  tackle  more  than  held  its  heavier  adversaries, 
and  many  a play  was  broken  up  before  it  was  fully  started. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  half  Coach  Gargan  sent  in 
ten  substitutes,  Barrett  alone  of  the  regulars  finishing  the  game. 
Of  the  subs,  McCarthy,  Walsh  and  Purcell  did  the  most  notice- 
able work. 


FORDHAM  o,  PRINCETON  17. 

Over  300  Fordham  rooters  journeyed  to  Princeton  to  wit- 
ness the  Maroons’  first  essay  against  a member  of  the  “Big 
Four.”  A special  train  was  secured.  While  the  result  was 
not  just  what  we  might  term  satisfactory  to  the  student  body, 
still  there  were  portions  of  the  game  that  were  noticeably  so  in 
the  second  half,  when  the  Maroon  not  only  held  the  Prince- 
ton team,  but  even  outplayed  them.  The  causes  of  the  de- 
feat may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  In  the  first  place 
we  were  not  afraid,  nor  did  we  lose  our  nerve  when  we  went 
against  the  Princeton  Tiger.  What  did  strike  some  as  be- 
traying symptoms  of  fear  was  the  continual  off-side  play  of 
our  team.  But  the  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  for  the  off-side 
playing  Was  due  to  the  over-anxiety  of  the  team  to  make  good 
the  predictions  of  their  followers.  Here  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Fordham  was  penalized  140  yards  in  the  first 
half  and  75  in  the  second  half.  It  is  a singular  fact  that 
almost  every  newspaper  reporter  commented  on  the  poor  way 
in  which  the  game  was  handled.  Many  times  was  the  referee 
forced  to  consult  with  the  other  officials  as  to  the  rules,  and 
many  times  did  he  reverse  his  decisions.  The  Press,  in  its 
article  on  the  game,  expresses  our  views  on  the  matter  as  fol- 
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lows:  “But  for  a general  lack  of  knowledge  which  the  offi- 
cials manifested,  the  visitors  might  have  been  the  first  to  cross 
the  Princeton  goal  line  this  year.”  Just,  one  point  and  a crit- 
ical one  at  that,  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  decis- 
ions that  were  given.  With  the  ball  on  the  one-foot  mark, 
and  on  the  third  down,  Scanlon  hit  the  line  and  went  over. 
This  was  as  clear  as  day  to  all  who  were  near  the  play,  the 
writer  included.  Now,  instead  of  blowing  his  whistle  as  the 
forward  impetus  ceased,  the  referee  allowed  the  Princeton  line 
and  back  field  men  to  sway  backwards  and  push  Scanlon  a 
few  inches  back  of  the  coveted  goal  line.  There  were  several 
other  instances  of  this  incompetence.  Of  course  neither 
Princeton  nor  Manager  Carr  are  to  blame  for  this,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Central  Board  could,  if  it  tried,  pick  out  more  com- 
petent officials.  We  were  beaten  by  a better  team,  but  if 
right  was  right  we  scored,  a fact  agreed  upon  by  all  who  were 
at  the  point  of  play.  Another  factor  in  the  defeat  was  lack  of 
tackling  by  the  line  and  secondary  defense.  Quite  often  in 
the  first  half  the  tackles  or  guards  would  break  up  a play, 
but  instead  of  one  of  the  secondary  defense  men  stopping  the 
runner,  the  latter  would  invariably  cover  20  yards  or  more 
before  being  finally  downed.  Frank  Gargan’s  tackling  alone 
was  a feature  of  the  defensive  play  of  the  back-field  men.  He 
brought  down  his  man  time  after  time  when  a touchdown 
seemed  imminent.  The  bright  star  of  the  game  on  the  offense 
and  defense  was  McCaffrey  and  his  playing  opened  the  eyes 
of  all.  He  was  down  fast  on  kicks,  several  times  recovering 
fumbled  punts ; his  tackling  was  sure,  his  handling  of  the  for- 
ward pass  was  as  perfect  as  could  be,  and  in  all  departments 
of  the  game  he  played  wonderful  football.  White  showed 
flashes  of  speed  on  the  offense,  several  of  his  runs  being  long 
ones.  The  best,  perhaps,  was  one  of  45  yards.  The  game : 

Princeton  won  the  toss,  and  promptly  at  three  o’clock 
Geary  kicked  off  to  Dawson  on  the  15-yard  line.  The  Prince- 
ton man  brought  it  back  15  yards  before  he  was  downed. 
Cunningham,  Coxe  and  Read  alternated  in  straight  line 
plunges  and  end  runs,  which  seldom  failed  to  cover  the  neces- 
sary distance.  With  the  ball  on  Fordham’s  20-yard  line,  Coxe 
was  given  the  ball  and  dragged  over  the  remaining  distance  for 
the  first  score.  It  certainly  was  dashing  work.  Waller  missed 
an  easy  try  for  goal.  Princeton  now  kicked  off  and  Waller’s 
kick  being  a short  one,  the  ball  was  recovered  by  Cunning- 
ham on  our  30-yard  line.  Coxe  gained  15  yards  on  the  left 
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side  of  the  line  and  though  our  defense  stiffened  here,  the 
brace  was  momentary,  for  an  off-side  penalty  halved  the  dis- 
tance for  Princeton,  and  Read  went  around  the  left  end  for  the 
second  touchdown.  Waller  kicked  the  goal.  Up  to  this  point 
Fordham  had  not  yet  had  the  ball,  but  Coffey  brought  Daw- 
son’s kick  off  back  ten  yards,  and  on  the  next  play  White 
circled  Dowd  for  a dash  of  45  yards,  which  run  renewed  the 
hopes  of  the  Fordham  cheering  section.  But  here  another  penalty 
checked  the  Maroon,  and  Coffey  punted  to  Read,  who  cov- 
ered 25  yards  before  being  tackled  by  McCaffrey.  The  ball 
was  now  on  Fordham’s  45  yard  line ; a penalty  brought  it  15 
yards  nearer,  and  another  score  for  Princeton  was  not  far  off 
when  Dowd  recovered  an  on-side  kick  on  the  two  yard  line. 
Pfeiffer  hit  the  line  for  the  last  score  on  the  next  play  and 
Waller  kicked  the  goal  after  Dawson  had  caught  the  kick  out. 
This  ended  the  first  half.  The  second  half  was  a revelation. 
Coach  Gargan’s  instructions  between  the  halves  evidently  had 
the  desired  effect.  Geary  kicked  off  and  Princeton  renew- 
ing her  tactics  of  hitting  the  line,  advanced  by  this  style  of  play 
to  the  thirty-yard  line,  where  the  Maroon  checked  their  ad- 
vance, and  Cunningham  tried  a drop-kick  which  failed. 
On  the  kickout  from  the  25-yard  line  McCaffrey  was  down  on 
the  ball  so  fast  that  he  recovered  the  ball  after  Bishop’s  fum- 
ble. Then  came  a clever  forward  pass  by  Gargan,  and  Mc- 
Caffrey brought  it  to  the  ten-yard  line.  A fake  kick  by 
Coffey  resulted  in  five  more.  White  took  it  to  the  one-foot 
mark,  and  on  the  next  play  Scanlon  went  over.  But  in  the 
swaying  that  usually  follows  a line  play  he  was  forced  back 
and  the  ball  given  to  Princeton  on  downs.  Bishop,  from  be- 
hind his  own  goal  line,  got  off  a fine  punt  to  Geary,  who  re- 
turned it  forty  yards  by  clever  dodging.  But  we  were  off-side 
again,  and  the  ball  was  brought  back.  A combination  of  line 
bucks  and  penalties  brought  the  ball  to  our  ten-yard  line, 
where  Fordham  showed  her  best  defensive  power  of  the  game 
by  holding  for  downs.  Shortly  after  Kelleher  and  L.  Fitz- 
patrick broke  through  and  blocked  an  on-side  kick.  Lee,  who 
had  taken  Siskind’s  place,  had  a clear  field  before  him,  but 
he  was  overtaken  by  Bishop,  and  another  chance  for  a score 
was  gone.  Now  Gargan  made  fifteen  yards  on  a quarter  back 
run,  White  added  twenty-five  more,  Geary  made  ten,  Coffey 
eight  more,  and  the  onward  rush  continued  to  the  five-yard 
mark,  where  Princeton  braced  and  once  more  blighted  our 
hopes  for  a score.  Fresh  men  were  rushed  in  by  Princeton 
at  this  point,  and  every  succeeding  play  meant  the  on-coming 
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of  a new  man,  not  for  a try  out  as  one  might  suppose.  A 
punt  gave  the  ball  to  Fordham  and  with  but  a few  minutes 
to  play,  Gargan  tried  a drop  kick,  which  fell  short.  The  punt 
out  was  partly  blocked  by  Barrett,  and  the  struggle  started 
again  when  Fitzpatrick  recovered  the  ball.  Coffey  had  made 
five  yards  past  tackle  when  the  whistle  blew. 


Princeton.  Fordham. 

Dowd,  Gill  L.  E McCaffrey 

Siegling  L.T Scanlan 

P.  Waller,  Whaley  McGregor. .. L. G Fitzpatrick 

Cass,  King,  Clark  Centre Barrett 

McFadyn  R.  G Kelleher,  Collard 

Booth,  Bamman  R.T Reilly 

Welch,  Waller,  Meigs  R.  E Siskind,  Lee 

Dawson,  Bard  Q.B Gargan 

Cunningham,  F.  Parks  L.H Geary 

Read,  Bishop  R.H White 

Coxe,  Pfeifer,  Smith F.B Coffey 

Score:  Princeton,  17;  Fordham,  0.  Touchdowns,  Coxe,  Read, 
Pfeifer.  Goal,  Waller  (2).  Umpire,  D.  Fultz,  Brown.  Referee,  E.  F. 
Southworth,  Harvard.  Field  Judges,  S.  S.  Feagles,  Princeton.  Time 
of  Halves,  20  minutes. 


FORDHAM  22,  GEORGETOWN  o. 

The  Maroon  added  another  scalp  to  its  belt  on  Election 
Day  by  taking  into  camp  our  friendly  southern  rival,  George- 
town, by  a score  of  22-0.  While  at  first  sight  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  game  was  too  one-sided  to  be  interesting,  yet 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Throughout  the  entire  first 
half  the  visitors  played  a great  game,  the  score  being  but 
5-0  at  the  end  of  this  period.  In  the  second  half  Georgetown 
seemed  to  go  to  pieces  and  Fordham  crossed  her  goal  line 
three  times.  The  game  was  played  on  an  ideal  day,  and  the 
large  crowd  present  witnessed  some  spectacular  dashes  by  mem- 
bers of  both  teams.  Open  play  was  indulged  in  continually. 
The  Maroon  followed  the  ball,  recovered  fumbles,  and  on-side 
kicks  in  better  fashion  than  the  Blue  and  Gray,  and  thus 
were  able  to  run  up  their  score.  Georgetown’s  tackling  could 
be  improved  upon,  being  noticeably  weak  throughout  the  game. 
Shea  of  the  visitors  played  a smashing  game  on  the  offense, 
making  one  long  run  of  fifty  yards  from  a fake  kick  forma- 
tion. Captain  Miller  played  a prominent  part  throughout,  and 
his  work  was  uniformly  good.  These  two,  with  Fitzgerald, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  work,  but  in  the  face  of  poor  support 
by  their  team  mates,  their  playing  was  without  result.  For  the 
Maroon  almost  all  the  players  come  in  for  praise,  Gargan  for 
his  skilful  generalship  and  defensive  play,  White  for  his  dash- 
ing runs,  Geary  for  his  wonderful  spurts  around  the  ends, 
Coffey  for  fine  offensive  work  and  excellent  punting.  Cap- 
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tain  Fitzpatrick  won  the  toss  and  at  three  o’clock  Geary  kicked 
of?  to  the  thirty-yard  line  to  Daly,  who  was  downed  in  his 
tracks.  Failing  in  their  attack,  Fitzgerald  punted  to  Geary, 
who  brought  it  back  twenty  yards  before  he  was  forced  out- 
side. Coffey  was  forced  to  kick;  the  punt  was  partly  blocked 
and  recovered  by  Georgetown,  who  again  failing  to  advance, 
Fitzgerald  punted  low.  Gargan  returned  it  fifteen  yards.  The 
Maroon  started  their  advance  in  earnest  now.  Coffey  made 
ten  yards  through  the  line ; Geary  twenty  on  an  end  run,  Sis- 
kind five  more,  Gargan  added  ten  on  a quarter  back  run,  and 
White  went  around  left  end  for  thirty  yards,  and  the  first 
score.  Geary  missed  the  try  for  goal.  Geary  kicked  to  Stu- 
art on  the  twenty-yard  line,  who  brought  it  back  ten  before  he 
Was  downed  by  Barrett.  Two  attacks  on  the  line  being  fruit- 
less Fitzgerald  punted  to  Geary,  who  ran  outside  on  the  forty- 
yard  line.  Holding  by  Kelleher  at  this  point  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Kingdeon,  and  a penalty  of  fifteen  yards  followed.  This 
distance  proved  too  much  to  gain,  and  Coffey  punted  to  Shea. 
The  ball  was  fumbled  but  recovered  by  Fitzgerald.  Holding 
on  the  line  resulted  in  three  penalties  of  fifteen  yards  for 
Georgetown.  White  broke  through,  blocked  Fitzgerald’s  punt 
and  fell  on  the  ball  for  the  Maroon.  A fumble  and  the  failure 
of  a fake  kick  caused  the  ball  to  return  to  the  Blue  and  Gray. 
Reilly  broke  through  on  the  first  play  and  got  Stuart  for  a 
five-yard  loss.  Then  followed  the  game’s  most  brilliant  work. 
Shea  got  away  on  a fake  kick  for  a dash  of  fifty  yards  when 
he  was  brought  down  by  Gargan.  This  put  the  ball  on  Ford- 
ham’s  thirty-yard  line  and  prospects  were  bright  for  a score. 
Stuart  essayed  an  on-side  kick,  which  was  recovered  by  Gar- 
gan. Successive  dashes  by  White,  Geary  and  Coffey  brought 
the  ball  to  midfield  when  the  whistle  ended  the  half. 
Georgetown  opened  the  second  half  by  booting  to  Gargan,  who 
covered  twenty  yards  of  the  journey  back.  A tackle  around 
play  failing,  White  was  given  the  ball  and  with  a dash  covered 
seventy-five  yards.  Coffey,  with  the  ball  on  the  four-yard 
mark,  hit  the  line,  and  on  the  next  play  White,  on  a cross 
buck  scored  a touchdown.  The  punt  out  for  try  for  goal  was 
a failure.  Fitzgerald  kicked  off  to  Siskind,  who  gained  fif- 
teen yards,  but  a forward  pass  was  recovered  by  Georgetown, 
and  an  instant  later  Barrett  fell  on  a fumble.  With  the  ball  on 
Georgetown’s  thirty-five  yard  line,  Geary  made  an  on-side  kick, 
and  when  it  came  down  four  Maroon  players  were  waiting  for 
it.  Siskind  seized  it  and  ran  the  remaining  distance  of  forty 
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yards  for  an  easy  score.  Geary  kicked  the  goal.  Geary  kicked 
off  to  Miller,  but  on  the  first  down  a forward  pass  lost  the 
ball  for  Georgetown.  On  the  next  play  Barrett  recovered 
an  on-side  kick.  A forward  pass  was  intercepted  at  this  junc- 
ture by  Lowney,  but  Geary  recovered  the  ball,  and  eluding  sev- 
eral tacklers,  placed  it  behind  the  line.  The  punt  out  was  suc- 
cessful, and  Geary  neatly  placed  the  leather  between  the  up- 
rights. Collard  took  Kelleher’s  place  after  the  kick-off,  and 
soon  after  Purcell,  Lee  and  McCarthy  went  into  the  play. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  half  Georgetown  was  com- 
pelled to  punt  almost  all  the  time.  After  an  exchange  of 
punts  the  game  ended  on  the  Georgetown  tw'enty-five  yard  line 
with  the  ball  in  her  possession.  The  summary : 
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Referee,  Tom  Thorpe,  Columbia.  Umpire,  Kingdeon,  Columbia. 
Field  Judge,  Taussig,  Cornell.  Head  Linesman,  Crolius,  Villa  Nova. 
Touchdowns,  White,  Geary,  Siskind.  Goals  Kicked,  Geary  (2).  Time 
of  Halves,  25  minutes. 

J.  S.  Baldwin. 
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Unmeratty  af  Hfrlitt  ta  Jfar&tjam  llmafrattg 


Prof.  Julius  Pagel,  the  Professor  of  the  History  of  Med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  recently  written  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine  in  ref- 
erence to  the  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press. 
Professor  Pagel  is  considered  the  greatest  living  authority  in 
the  history  of  medicine  at  the  present  time.  On  him  has 
fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  Puschmann,  of  Vienna,  the 
mantle  of  leader  of  the  historical  scholars  of  Europe  in  all 
that  pertains  to  medicine.  Professor  Pagel  is  the  editor  of  the 
great  German  Jahresbericht,  or  Year’s  Review  of  Medicine 
in  every  line  that  was  founded  by  Virchow,  and  that  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  brief  resume  of  historical  progress  in 
medicine  that  we  have.  To  him  were  sent  the  publications 
of  the  Fordham  University  Press,  and  his  answer  was  the 
following  note,  which,  as  representing  a tribute  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  to  the  University  of  Fordham  has  seemed 
worth  while  publishing. 

Berlin,  October  nth,  ’08. 

Honored  and  Dear  Colleague: — 

This  morning  (Sunday)  early  I received  your  two  fine 
books,  and  I have  spent  a good  part  of  the  day  going  over 
them.  I thank  you  for  the  honor  you  conferred  on  me  by 
sending  them  but  still  more  for  the  pleasure  you  prepared 
for  me  by  doing  so.  I thank  you  from  my  heart  for  them 
and  for  the  number  of  times  that  you  have  referred  to  my 
work  in  them  and  especially  in  “The  Popes  and  Science.”  I 
have  looked  over  both  the  books  rather  carefully,  and  yet  it 
has  only  been  enough  to  make  me  sure  that  I shall  have  to 
go  back  to  them  again  many  times,  and  that  they  are  of  extreme 
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value  and  represent  diligent  labor  which  stamp  their  author 
rightfully  as  among  the  leading  and  industrious  teachers  of 
medicine  in  the  United  States.  I have  often  found  refer- 
ences to  your  smaller  publications  in  the  medical  journals,  and 
now  that  I have  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  your  knowledge 
and  the  seriousness  of  your  work,  I ask  you  to  send  me  the 
data  with  regard  to  your  life,  your  birth,  and  medical  education 
and  other  university  studies,  so  that  I may  give  your  name  a 
place  in  the  supplement  to  the  biographic  lexicon  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  the  world,  which  is  soon  to  appear. 

I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  going  over  much  more  care- 
fully the  books  which  you  have  sent  to  me  and  shall  make  an 
extended  report  on  them  in  my  Jahresbericht.  A copy  of  that 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  appears.  In  the  meantime  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  make  a preliminary  report  on  your 
work  in  my  notes  in  Janus,  the  international  journal  for  med- 
ical history  and  geography. 

I must  again  extend  to  you  my  “ greatest  thanks ” for  the 
pleasure  you  have  afforded  me  and  for  your  courtesy  in  all  this 
matter,  and  I commend  myself  to  you  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Yours  devotedly, 

Pagel. 


Jnlfttfl  ^opkitta  to  3For&fjam 

The  following  selection  from  a letter  of  Prof.  William 
H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  Prof.  Walsh, 
which  is  printed  with  Prof.  Welch’s  permission,  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  how  certain  recent  publications  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Press  are  received  by  earnest  scholars  in  this  country. 
Now  that  Prof.  Osier  is  gone,  very  probably  Prof.  Welch 
is  our  most  serious  student  of  the  history  of  medicine.  His 
opinion,  therefore,  is  well  worth  noting. 

“Dear  Dr.  Walsh : — 

“I  appreciate  the  charming  quotation  from  Erasmus  which 
you  have  inscribed  in  my  copy  of  the  book.  Let  me  cap  it 
with  one  from  Martial’s  Epigram’s,  which  applies  to  my  sen- 
timents in  the  first  line,  and  to  you  and  the  book  in  the  last 
two  lines: 

“ ‘Grande  tui  pretium  muneris  auctor  erit. 

“ ‘Multum,  crede  mihi,  refert,  a fonte  bibatur. 
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“ ‘Quae  fluit,  an  pigro  quae  stupet  unda  lacu.’ 

“I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  need  of  drink- 
ing at  the  fountain-head  rather  than  at  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  search  for  truth  than  your  book  on  the  ‘Popes  and 
Science.’ 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  made  out  your  case  as 
regards  the  proper  interpretation  and  the  effects  upon  the 
progress  of  science  of  the  bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  the 
decree  and  bull  of  John  XXII.,  and  thereby  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  science.  The  whole 
story  is  told  in  a most  fascinating  manner,  and  I have  read 
the  book  with  unusual  interest. 

“It  would  be  a great  favor  if  you  would  bear  our  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  Historical  Club  in  mind,  and  feel  assured 
that  we  should  be  delighted  if  you  would  repeat  your  visit 
and  address  the  club  at  any  time.  We  meet  on  a Monday 
evening  once  a month.  If  you  would  let  me  know  when  you 
can  come,  I should  be  only  too  glad  to  welcome  you,  and  I am 
sure  that  you  can  count  on  an  appreciative  audience.  The 
club  has  been  a most  useful  agency  in  developing  the  historical 
sense  in  our  students.” 


g>ljaiuiui  of  lEtipralngfj 

Jane  Lansdowne;  $1.25;  Benziger  Bros. 

A delightful  story,  beautifully  told,  having  the  added 
charm  of  the  old  English  style  which  gives  the  plot  a setting 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  modern  novel. 

Details  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  round  which  the 
story  centers,  have  wisely  been  omitted  by  the  author,  who  only 
wanders  far  enough  into  this  field  of  history  to  glean  material 
for  strengthening  the  purpose  of  the  story. 

The  moral,  without  being  even  once  openly  suggested, 
grows  with  the  story’s  growth,  and  one  leaves  the  friends 
one  has  made  in  the  various  chapters,  with  a deep  sense  of 
God’s  justice  in  punishing,  and  of  His  enduring  love  for  those 
souls  that  tread  aright  life’s  pathway  of  suffering. 

We  could  wish  that  other  stories,  with  this  as  a type,  in 
point  of  literary  and  moral  value,  might  be  given  us  in  place 
of  hundreds,  frivolous  and  meaningless,  that  are  burdening 
the  world  of  books  at  the  present  time. 


Hugh  Kelly,  A.M..  LL.  D. 


HHfliiral  ^rlfnnl  NoIph 


3Htrjst  American  Hlfiiiral  #rI|onlx 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Reprinted  from  the  “New  York  Medical  Journal”  for  October  io,  1908. 

N recent  years  there  has  been  a growing  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  here  in  America.  Phy  icians  have  not 
had  more  leisure,  but  have  cared  to  devote  time  that  used 
to  be  given  to  reading  what  had  no  connection  with  their  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  work,  to  the  story  of  how  the  develop- 
ment of  present  day  medicine  has  come  about.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  times  that  make  epochs  in  medical  education, 
because  it  is  realized  that  the  uplift  of  the  medical  profession 
of  this  country  depends  to  a greater  extent  on  the  education 
which  physicians  obtain  than  on  any  other  factor.  Here  in 
America  it  has  usually  been  presumed  that  the  history  of  med- 
ical education  dates  back  to  only  a little  before  the  foundation 
of  our  government.  Recent  interest  in  Spanish  American  af- 
fairs, however,  has  shown  that  important  additions  to  the  his- 
tory of  medical  education  on  this  continent,  proving  that  it 
extends  back  for  nearly  four  centuries,  should  be  made. 

Our  medical  histories  ordinarily  announce  that  the  first 
courses  in  medicine  were  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  1765  by 
Dr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Shippen.  During  the  next  five  years 
by  the  addition  of  other  professors  this  became  a complete 
medical  school.  Nearly  two  centuries  before  this,  however,, 
according  to  one  of  the  chroniclers  in  1578,  according  to  an- 
other in  1580,  a chair  of  medicine  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico.  This  university  had  been  given  a charter 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  before,  in  1551,  the  same 
year  that  a charter  was  also  granted  by  the  Spanish  Crown 
to  the  University  of  Lima,  in  Peru.  Its  first  courses  were  not 
given,  however,  until  1553.  Chairs  in  the  arts  and  philosophy 
and  law  and  theology  were  established  at  once.  The  chair  in 
medicine  did  not  come  for  a quarter  of  a century,  though  there 

* Paper  read  at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Fordham 
University  School  of  Medicine,  1908. 
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had  been  some  interest  in  medical  education  before  this.  Two 
doctors  in  medicine  whose  studies  had  been  made  at  univer- 
sities in  Spain  were  received  at  the  University  of  Mexico  within 
two  years  after  its  foundation — in  1554.  In  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico itself  there  were  a number  of  educated  physicians  from 
Spain  at  this  time,  and  indeed  the  first  book  ever  published 
in  medicine  in  this  country  was  published  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico in  1570.  Its  title  was  Opera  Medicinalia,  by  Francisco 
Bravo.  Another  book,  Secretos  de  Chirurgia,  had  been 
written  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Pedrarias  de  Benavides,  and  was 
published  at  Valladolid  in  Spain  in  1567. 

With  all  this  of  interest  in  medicine  in  Mexico  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a chair  of  medicine  should  be  established  and 
that  a series  of  professorships  should  gradually  be  established 
in  connection  with  it  until  there  was  a complete  medical  school 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  term.  We  still  have  the  names  of 
all  the  professors  who  occupied  the  principal  chair  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Mexico  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Flores,  in  his  History  of  Med- 
icine in  Mexico  from  the  Time  of  the  Indians  down  to  the 
Present  Day,*  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
Mexican  medical  school,  the  first  on  the  American  continent. 
The  first  professor  of  medicine  was  Juan  de  la  Fuente,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  distinguished  medical  scholars  of  the  time.  The  in- 
augural lecture  according  to  one  good  authority  was  delivered 
June  21,  1578.  The  salary  of  the  professor  in  medicine  was 
paid  partly  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  partly  by  the  Crown 
of  Spain.  We  usually  do  not  think  of  Philip  II.,  who  oc- 
cupied the  Spanish  throne  at  this  time,  as  a liberal  patron  of 
education,  but  such  he  was  for  the  Spanish  colonists.  This 
is  one  of  the  surprises  of  Philip’s  character  that  has  been 
brought  out  by  recent  historians. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Spanish  colonies  encouraged  by 
the  Spanish  home  government  very  early  in  their  history  devel- 
oped certain  features  of  scientific  education  and  professional 
life  that  were  not  to  come  in  English  America  until  several  cen- 
turies later.  On  Columbus’s  second  expedition  there  was  a 
Doctor  Chanca  who  had  been  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  and  who  joined  the  expedition  as  a sort 
of  scientific  attache.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a volume  of 
scientific  observations  that  he  had  made  in  America,  many  of 

* “Historia  de  la  medicina  en  Mexico  des  de  la  epoca  de  los  Indios 
hasta  la  presente.”  Por  Francisco  Flores.  Mexico,  1886. 
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which,  as  might  be  expected,  related  to  medicine.  Dr.  Ybarra, 
of  New  York,  has  recently  published  a resume  of  this  first  book 
containing  scientific  observations  with  regard  to  America  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  writers  published  volumes  on  the 
habits  and  customs  and  folk  lore  of  the  Indians  and  especially 
on  Indian  medical  practice.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
anthropology  and  ethnology  of  the  Indians  only  developed  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  there  are  many  important  books  on 
these  subjects  published  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  even  the  establish- 
ment of  this  chair  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Mexico 
in  1578,  was  not  the  first  organized  effort  to  teach  at  least  the 
practical  side  of  medicine  that  was  made  under  the  Spanish 
regime.  Within  a few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  a definite  attempt  was  made  to  give  such  med- 
ical training  (even  though  a full  medical  course  was  impos- 
sible) as  would  enable  both  the  colonists  and  the  natives  to 
have  the  benefit  of  trained  skill  at  least  for  the  cares  of  wounds 
and  injuries  of  various  kinds.  By  a decree  of  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  or  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  issued  January  13,  1525, 
more  than  half  a century  before  the  foundation  of  the  chair  of 
medicine,  a barber  surgeon  was  voted  a salary  to  teach  his  art 
to  others,  so  that  there  might  be  some  training  for  those  who 
wished  to  care  for  the  injured,  or  those  in  need  of  surgical 
assistance.  It  would  remind  one  very  much  of  our  public 
lectures  on  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  and  yet  it  probably  in- 
cluded much  more  of  medical  science  as  it  was  then  taught  than 
we  give  in  these  courses.  The  first  teacher  in  this  department 
was  Francisco  de  Soto,  who  bore  an  honored  name,  though  this  is 
all  that  we  know  of  him. 

According  to  Flores  there  was  not  long  afterward  some 
medical  teaching  of  a more  ambitious  character  at  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  Tlaltelolco.  This  was  a special  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  mainly  inhabited  by  Indians  in  which  a school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  was  established  in  1536-  At  this 
school  were  trained  many  of  those  who  afterwards  became 
alcaldes  and  other  officials  of  the  native  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mexico.  In  general  the  college  seems  to  have  been 
established  with  the  idea  of  training  natives  who  might  occupy 
official  posts  of  various  kinds  under  the  Spanish  colonial  gov- 
ernment, yet  closely  in  connection  with  the  natives.  It  was  .felt 
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that  such  men  would  rule  their  fellows  much  more  under- 
standing^ than  a foreigner  could.  One  means  of  enabling  the 
young  men  thus  trained  to  get  the  confidence  of  their  native 
subjects  was  to  give  them  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  medicine  to  enable  them  to  care  for  the  natives  whenever  a 
regular  physician  could  not  be  obtained.  The  teaching  of 
medicine  was  done  by  regular  physicians  of  the  city,  graduates 
of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid,  who  had  emigrated  to  Mexico 
and  who  were  paid  for  this  purpose  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  chair  in  medi- 
cine— in  1583 — a lectureship  in  this  subject  meant  to  provide 
some  subsidiary  instruction  was  added.  It  was  not  until  1598 
that  a second  professorship  in  medicine  was  established  and 
a division  of  the  teaching  made.  To  this  second  professor  was 
entrusted  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  therapeutics.  A 
chair  of  botany  had  been  founded  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity about  the  same  time  as  the  first  professorship  in  medi- 
cine was  added,  and  medical  students  were  supposed  to  take 
prolonged  courses  in  this  subject.  In  1583  dissections  were 
begun,  though  this  subject  was  not  taught  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  medical  students.  It  was  not  easy  to  procure 
bodies  at  this  time,  and  much  of  the  dissection  was  done  on 
animals,  and  students  from  other  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity shared  in  the  instruction.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  human  dissections  began  to  be  regularly  done. 
Another  set  of  subjects  that  the  medical  student  was  expected 
to  take,  is  of  interest  to  us  because  of  the  change  of  view  in 
the  matter  that  has  come.  This  was  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics and  astrology,  the  lectures  of  which  medical  students 
were  expected  to  attend,  because  the  stars  were  still  supposed 
to  have  an  influence  on  human  constitutions,  and  the  doctor 
was  supposed  to  tell  something  about  his  patients’  illness  and 
its  possible  prognosis  by  consulting  the  stars. 

Of  course  it  seems  very  foolish  to  us  that  astrology  should 
have  maintained  a hold  for  so  long  on  rational  intelligencies, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  this  time  and  even  later 
men  like  Galileo  and  Kepler  still  firmly  believed  in  astrology 
as  the  science  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  worldly  events 
and  especially  on  men’s  lives.  At  least  they  were  quite  willing 
to  accept  handsome  remuneration  for  the  horoscopes  which 
they  drew  up  for  wealthy  and  royal  clients.  Their  astroprog- 
nostics  got  many  a jolt,  however,  and  perhaps  never  more  so 
than  when  Galileo  made  the  horoscope  of  his  friend  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  while  he  was  ill,  and  announced  that  he  would 
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live  for  many  years  and  accomplish  many  glorious  things^ 
though  he  died  twenty  days  later.  We  have  so  many  sus- 
picious things  behind  the  thin  glass  of  our  houses  at  the  present 
time  from  uric  acid  to  the  latest  fashionable  remedy  which  will 
be  given  up  next  year,  that  it  would  seem  better  for  us  not  to 
throw  stones  at  the  show  cases  of  the  earnest  students  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  undoubtedly  were  mistaken  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  life  and 
destiny,  but  who  at  least  made  this  an  excuse  for  the  study 
of  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  which  cannot 
have  been  without  a good  influence. 

A review  of  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  Mexico  at  this  time  is  of  interest.  A 
brief  but  comprehensive  review  of  the  course  is  given  in  Flores’s 
History  already  quoted.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
it  was  practically  a replica  of  the  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca  at  this  time.  It  was  founded  almost  entirely  on 
Hippocrates’s  teachings,  though  the  study  of  Galen  was  only 
second  to  that  of  the  great  Greek  father  of  medicine.  This 
devotion  to  the  ancients  may  at  once  condemn  it  as  hopelessly 
unprogressive  in  the  minds  of  certain  overmodern  physicians, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  end  of  this  same  cen- 
tury— we  are  talking  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— Sydenham  in  England  (the  English  Hippocrates)  and 
a little  later  Boerhaave  in  Holland,  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  distinguished  influences  in  medicine  and  to 
whom  we  owe  much  that  is  precious  of  incentive  to  clinical 
observation  and  who  were  themselves  magnificent  observers, 
declared  that  the  study  of  Hippocrates  is  “most  profitable  to 
physicians,”  and  insisted  that  his  writings  should  occupy  much 
of  the  student’s  time  and  the  practitioner’s  spare  hours. 

Hippocrates  constituted  the  basis  of  the  lectures,  but  if 
the  Mexican  professors  of  medicine  were  at  all  like  Boerhaave 
and  Sydenham  then  they  neither  attached  themselves  nor  their 
students  so  exclusively  to  Hippocrates  as  to  nullify  personal 
observation.  The  course  outlined  is  not  only  interesting  and 
suggestive  but  it  gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  comprehensive 
view  that  the  physicians  of  the  time  took  of  the  details  of  medi- 
cal education.  In  the  first  year  the  students  were  required  to 
take  up  Hippocrates’s  treatises  De  Elementis,  De  Tempera- 
mentis,  De  Humoribus,  De  Anatomia,  De  Facultatibus  Nativis, 
and  De  Pulsibus  et  Urinis.  This  portion  of  the  curriculum 
included  the  consideration  of  all  the  underlying  conditions  of 
disease  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  the  time.  There  was  be- 
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sides  an  introduction  to  pathology,  for  all  diseases  were  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  humors  of  the  body.  Whenever  we  are 
inclined  to  make  little  of  the  lack  of  progressiveness  of  old 
time  physicians,  it  is  as  well  to  recall  that  the  humoral  path- 
ology which  was  taught  at  that  time  is  still  popular  pathology. 
Virchow  declared  shortly  before  his  death  that  the  idea  of  cell- 
ular pathology  had  never  made  any  headway  among  the  people. 
People  are  still  bilious  or  their  blood  is  poor  or  they  have  a 
catarrh,  in  a word  there  is  something  the  matter  with  some 
humor  or  secretion  of  their  body.  Even  physicians  in  talking 
to  patients  still  have  to  revert  to  this  old-fashioned  termin- 
ology in  order  to  make  themselves  understood,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  doing  so  they  do  not  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Of  course  all  of  this  first  year  work  was  mere  book  learn- 
ing. Anatomy  was  taught  from  books,  and  there  was  very 
little  objective  about  the  teaching.  In  this  respect  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  objective  medical  teaching  except  for  human 
anatomy  which  came  in  the  second  year  in  Mexico  is  a com- 
paratively recent  introduction  to  our  American  medical  schools. 
In  taking  up  Hippocrates’s  Treatise  on  the  Pulse  and  the  Urine 
there  was  perhaps  some  practical  applications  of  the  proposi- 
tions set  down,  but  in  general  this  first  year’s  work  seems  to 
have  been  the  theoretical  introduction  that  our  lecture  system 
of  a half  a century  ago  provided  for  medical  students  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  second  year  the  teaching  became  more  practical  and 
objective,  though  theoretical  questions  still  occupied  much  of 
their  attention.  In  this  year  they  studied  Hippocrates’s  treat- 
ises De  Differentiis  Febrium,  De  Arte  Curativa,  and  De  San- 
guinis Missione,  that  is  they  learned  to  distinguish  fevers  from 
one  another  from  printed  descriptions  of  them,  learned  the  the- 
oretical basis  of  therapeutics,  and  discussed  the  indications  for 
bloodletting.  During  this  year  special  attention  was  paid  to 
human  anatomy.  They  had  to  do  dissection,  though  most  of 
it  was  on  animals.  At  this  time  the  pig,  whose  internal  or- 
gans resemble  very  closely  those  of  human  beings  in  many  re- 
spects, was  a favorite  subject  for  dissection  in  the  medical 
school.  They  had  to  at  least  attend  demonstrations  on  the 
human  cadaver  and  every  one  was  expected  to  have  seen  the 
dissection  of  at  least  two  human  subjects. 

In  the  third  year  they  studied  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates and  his  book  Quos  et  quando  oportet  purgari  and  the 
Ninth  Book  of  Rhazes.  The  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  are 
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practical  remarks  with  regard  to  disease,  the  connections  of 
symptoms,  methods  of  treatment  and  prognostics.  Purgation, 
as  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  Whom  and  When  the  Doc- 
tor Ought  to  Purge  was  an  important  subject  at  a time  when 
they  thought  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  was  to  get 
the  materies  morbi  out  of  the  system  either  by  bloodletting  or 
through  the  emunctories.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Rhazes,  the 
great  Arabian  physician,  who  practised  at  Bagdad  in  the  tenth 
century,  should  have  been  placed  just  next  to  Hippocrates, 
for  Arabic  influences  were  strong  in  Spain,  and  Rhazes  emin- 
ently deserved  the  place  given  him.  It  may  be  recalled  that  he 
was  the  first  one  to  give  us  a definite  description  of  the  small- 
pox and  a distinction  of  measles.  He  has  some  excellent  chap- 
ters on  Diagnostics  and  Rational  Therapeutics. 

In  the  fourth  year  they  returned  to  complete  the  study 
of  Hippocrates’s  Aphorisms  and  devoted  considerable  time  to 
his  De  Crisibus  and  De  Diebus  Decretoriis,  that  is  on  the  crises 
of  diseases  and  the  critical  days  of  illnesses.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  thought  so  much  of  Hippocrates’s 
Aphorisms.  Every  man  in  medicine  whom  we  look  back  to  as 
an  authority  and  who  did  such  work  as  to  make  his  name  and 
influence  remembered,  read  Hippocrates’s  Aphorisms  with  de- 
light, applied  them  to  his  own  cases,  and  usually  commented 
on  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  so  much  with  the  thought 
of  adding  anything  to  them  as  to  making  their  application  clear. 
This  work  was  Paracelsus’s  favorite  reading,  and  though  he 
condemned  over  devotion  to  the  classics  of  medicine, 
he  wrote  a commentary  on  it.  It  was  one  of  Sydenham’s 
favorite  volumes,  and  Boerhaave  returned  to  it  again  and 
again  and  his  largest  work  is  a commentary  on  this  of  Hippo- 
crates. Most  part  of  the  fourth  year  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  however,  was  taken  up  with  Galen’s  De 
Methodo  Medendi,  a very  important  contribution  to  therapeutics 
in  its  own  time,  whose  significance,  founded  on  observation, 
has  never  been  quite  lost.  It  has  formed  the  favorite  reading 
of  leading  physicians  even  in  the  last  century  or  two. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  medical  course  of  the  University  of 
Mexico  thus  arranged  gave  no  mean  introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  At  the  beginning  surgery  was  not  admitted 
into  the  course  and  anatomy  was  studied  only  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  reason  for  this  serious  omission  was  the  per- 
sistence of  the  old  disagreement  or  schisms  as  it  may  well  be 
called  between  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  During  the  four- 
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teenth  century  by  a fatal  degeneressence  of  opinion,  internists 
thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  use  the  knife,  and  considered 
surgical  intervention  and  manipulations  as  the  work  of  handi- 
craftsmen. They  passed  over  the  doing  of  all  operations  to  the 
barber  surgeon,  some  of  them  even  ostentatiously  tying  their 
hands  behind  their  backs  and  directing  the  barber  surgeon 
in  his  work.  Surgery  was  for  years  taught  as  much  apart 
from  the  medical  schools  as  dentistry  now  is  with  us,  and  this 
old  custom  survived  in  Mexico.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
special  arrangement  for  the  training  of  barber  surgeons  and 
their  assistants  had  been  made  earlier  in  Mexican  history,  and 
this  doubtless  continued.  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  human  anatomy  came  to  be  studied  with  more  zeal, 
and  then  surgery  was  introduced  into  the  medical  school  on  a 
footing  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of  medicine. 

The  methods  of  examination  are  of  interest  to  us  especially 
at  the  present  time  when  we  are  just  about  to  hold  our  own. 
The  examinations  were  held  by  public  disputations.  A series 
of  propositions  with  regard  to  medical  subjects  was  selected  at 
the  meeting  of  the  faculty,  and  the  candidate  for  a degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  was  expected  to  defend  them.  These 
propositions  were  posted  publicly  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
disputation  or  oposicion  as  it  was  called  in  Mexico,  was  to 
take  place.  When  his  turn  came  the  medical  student  was  ex- 
pected to  discuss  one  of  the  propositions  and  state  what  he 
knew  about  it.  Various  professors  then  objected  to  his  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  and  suggested  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  answer.  His  method  of  answering  these  constituted  the 
material  for  the  judgment  as  to  whether  he  should  pass  the 
examination  or  not.  His  passing  depended  on  a vote  of  the 
faculty  which  was  all  present.  The  examination  of  each  man 
occupied  an  hour  and  sometimes  more.  Such  an  examination 
after  all  as  enabling  the  faculty  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
a man’s  intelligence  and  to  realize  just  how  he  tackled  a ques- 
tion and  responded  to  difficulties,  some  of  which  at  least  he 
would  not  have  anticipated,  is  not  such  a bad  way  of  estimating 
the  depth  and  solidity  of  a man’s  education,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered by  some  people  preferable  to  the  written  methods, 
which  may  include  more,  yet  often  only  encourage  cramming 
for  examinations. 

The  preliminary  education  required  for  admittance  to  the 
medical  school  is  of  interest  at  the  present  moment  when  this 
subject  is  to  come  up  for  special  discussion  at  this  meeting  of 
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the  faculty.  Students  were  only  allowed  to  enter  the  medical 
school  after  having  made  studies  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment and  completed  at  least  three  years.  The  medical  student 
had  to  know  Latin  well,  for  all  the  textbooks  of  medicine  of 
the  time  were  written  in  this  language.  Some  studies  in  botany, 
in  mineralogy,  and  in  climatology  were  included  in  the  under- 
graduate course,  so  that  there  was  some  preparation  for  their 
medical  studies.  In  general,  however,  they  had  to  study  logic, 
grammar,  mainly  Latin,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 
This  latter  included  some  psychology,  general  and  special,  the 
Spanish  psychologists  being  the  leaders  of  thought  in  their 
subject  at  this  time,  and  metaphysics. 

The  noteworthy  fact,  however,  was  that  a man  had  to 
spend  seven  years  at  the  university  before  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  We  are  gradually  getting  to  the 
position  where  we  will  require  this  again.  It  is  amazing  to 
think  that  with  standards  like  this  set  so  long  ago  we  should 
have  degenerated  to  that  condition  of  medical  education  in 
America  which  characterized  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Fortunately  we  are  on  the  upward  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum in  medical  education,  and  the  outlook  is  most  hopeful. 

no  West  Seventy-fourth  Street. 


Neui  ijeaft  of  ippartment  of  $Iulmottanj  Itopaoto 

On  November  1st,  the  new  head  of  the  department  of 
Pulmonary  Diseases,  Prof.  John  Bessner  Huber,  entered  on 
his  duties.  Prof.  Huber,  who  is  a graduate  of  Bellevue,  1889, 
and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
1890,  is  a well-known  authority  on  tuberculosis.  His  book 
“Consumption  and  Civilization,  the  Story  of  Pulmonary  Tu- 
berculosis : Its  Relation  to  Man  and  His  Civilization ; Its  Pre- 
vention and  Cure”  ( Philadelphia  and  London : J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  & Co.),  is  one  of  the  best  known  recent  contributions  to 
a great  subject.  The  book  has  been  very  widely  read  and 
commented  on,  and  is  considered  an  extremely  helpful  aid  to 
physicians,  sanitary  authorities  and  teachers,  in  providing 
precious  material  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  with  regard 
to  “the  great  white  plague  of  the  North.”  Prof.  Huber  is 
visiting  physician  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  for  Consumptives 
in  the  Bronx,  and  thus  will  be  able  to  provide  clinical  material 
of  very  great  value  to  illustrate  his  teaching  in  this  import- 
ant department. 
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Dr.  Huber  has  made  a series  of  very  interesting  con- 
tributions to  periodical  medical  literature  in  recent  years.  His 
article  on  “The  Winning  Fight  Against  Consumption,”  read 
before  the  Ministerial  Association  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  June  13,  1908. 
His  article  on  the  “Kidney  in  Acute  Infections”  read  in  a 
symposium  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  May  30,  1908. 
A contribution  on  “The  Tendency  to  Consumption,”  a paper 
read  before  the  Harlem  Medical  Society  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  for  December  28,  1907.  Dr.  Huber  has 
also  written  on  “Predispositions  to  Tuberculosis,”  and  on  other 
subjects  relating  to  pulmonary  diseases.  These  articles  have 
appeared  even  in  Europe,  as  his  paper  on  “Civilization  and 
Tuberculosis”  in  the  British  Journal  of  Tuberculosis,  and  in 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  Review  and  other  papers  of  this  kind. 
Prof.  Huber  is  one  of  the  lecturers  for  the  Department  of 
Education  in  New  York  City.  His  lectures  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  are  very  popular. 

of  Prof.  (Spnrgp  A.  lEUiott 

With  sorrow  we  chronicle  the  death  of  Dr.  George  A.  El- 
liott, Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Elliott,  who  was  graduated  from  New 
York  University  in  1892,  had  been  for  some  two  years  a member 
of  the  staff  of  teachers  occupied  mainly  with  instructions  and 
demonstrations  in  the  subject  of  infectious  diseases.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  Board  of  Health  physicians 
for  the  recognition  of  the  various  contagious  diseases,  and 
had  been  connected  with  the  Riverside  Hospital.  These  gave 
him  opportunities  for  a wide  knowledge  in  his  special  subject. 
He  was  also  visiting  physician  to  the  Fordham  Hospital. 
Toward  the  end  of  last  year  his  health  failed  and  friends 
realized  that  probably  the  end  was  not  far  off.  He  himself 
bore  up  very  bravely  however,  and  refused  to  give  up  his 
work  until  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so  by  lack  of  strength. 
The  Fordham  Medical  School  loses  a valuable  member  of  its 
teaching  staff,  and  it  extends  to  his  widow  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Stagnation  of  Prof,  ^tubbrrt 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Prof.  J.  Edward 
Stubbert,  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pulmonary  Dis- 
eases, who  has  been  connected  with  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine  since  its  beginning,  resigned  owing  to  press 
of  other  work,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
in  his  position  at  Fordham. 


Publications  of  Hjp  Suirbltam  Iniucrsitg 

Press 


About  this  time  of  the  year  most  people  begin  to  think  of 
the  Christmas  presents  they  shall  have  to  give.  Every  Alum- 
nus and  friend  of  Fordham  should  remember  that  the  re- 
cent publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  probably 
make  presents  that  will  be  more  appreciated  and  that  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  others  that  can  be  given.  People  do 
not  often  buy  serious  books,  but  when  they  receive  them  as 
presents  they  learn  to  appreciate  them,  and  when  they  repre- 
sent such  contributions  to  modern  thought  and  to  the  truth 
of  history  as  the  Fordham  University  Press  publications,  they 
are  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

Make  your  own  library  a Christmas  present  of  these  vol- 
umes. No  alumnus  of  Fordham  should  be  without  them,  for 
they  represent  what  Alma  Mater  is  doing  for  present-day 
thoughts,  and  when  university  friends  call  they  should  find 
them  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  library. 


The  Popes  and  Science,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

Of  this  book  Prof.  Pagel,  the  greatest  living  historian  of 
medicine,  Prof.  Walsh’s  old  teacher  in  Berlin,  says  “that  it 
is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine 
that  has  come  out  of  America.”  Professor  Pagel  himself  is 
not  a Catholic. 

Prof.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  said, 
“There  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  contributing  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  Dr. 
Walsh.” 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  will  remove  many  misconceptions  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public.” — The  New  York  Sun. 

“Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent 
authoritative  histories  of  science  that  instead  of  opposing,  the 
Popes  were  as  judicious  and  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as 
they  were  of  art.” — The  Southern  Star. 
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“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  exten- 
sive learning  and  the  vigor  of  its  style.” — The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  de- 
serve to  be  widely  read  and  circulated  especially  among  Cath- 
olics for  they  settle  many  vexed  questions  and  enable  Catholics 
to  rebut  at  once  many  slanders  against  the  Church.  Above 
all  they  make  it  clear  that  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  makes 
people,  even  supposedly  educated  people,  still  cling  to  the  old 
calumnies.” — The  Southern  Messenger. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes 
to  science.” — The  Independent  (New  York). 

“We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  White’s  "‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  in  Christendom,’  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they 
attempt  to  answer  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  ‘The  Popes  and 
Science.’” — The  Evening  Post  (New  York). 

“However  strong  the  reader’s  prejudice,  he  cannot  lay 
down  Prof.  Walsh’s  volume  without  at  least  conceding  that 
the  author  has  driven  his  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the  academic 
superstition  about  Papal  opposition  to  science.” — The  Nation. 


Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Price  $2.00  (net). 

This  book  has  been  welcomed  as  one  of  the  important 
contributions  to  medical  biography.  It  shows  the  surpris- 
ing fact  that  the  greatest  discoverers  in  nineteenth  century  med- 
icine, not  a few  of  them,  but  practically  all  of  the  greatest  were 
Catholics,  and  that  all  of  them  were  believers.  Medicine  is 
usually  thought  to  be  unorthodox.  This  is  true  only  for  the 
mediocre  minds  among  medical  scientists. 

“The  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  his 
picture  of  the  men  these  great  discoverers  were.  All  of  them 
did  their  work  before  they  were  thirty ; all  of  them  were 
observers  and  not  theorists ; all  were  wonderfully  sympathetic 
and  had  many  good  friends ; no  one  of  them  was  a specialist 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and,  strangest  of  all,  all  of 
them  were  sincere  believers  in  religion.” — II  Policlinico,  of 
Milan,  Italy. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  book  is  that  so 
many  of  the  men  described  were  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  dominant  idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is  not  incom- 
patible with  devouted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.” — Science. 
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“Prof.  Walsh  has  done  well  to  publish  in  collected  form 
the  stories  of  the  most  notable  masters  of  medicine,  thus  ren- 
dering it  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  appre- 
ciate, what  we  of  the  present  day  owe  to  our  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, who  by  their  discoveries  rendered  possible  the  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  which  have  since  taken  place.  His  list 
of  men  is  well  chosen.  The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  in- 
teresting, and  well  adapted  to  convey  to  thoughtful  members 
of  our  profession  just  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  that 
they  would  wish  to  obtain.  We  hope  that  the  book  will  find 
many  readers.” — The  London  Lancet. 

“Dr.  Walsh  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old  proverb 
that  where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  at  least  two 
atheists.  No  more  thoroughly  representative  group  of  the 
Makers  of  Modern  Medicine  could  be  selected  than  those  he 
has  given,  yet  all  of  them  were  believers  and  most  of  them  were 
Catholics.” — The  Tribune,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  that  no  educated  Catholic 
can  afford  to  be  without  when  academic  friends  make  asser- 
tions with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
science. 


Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.  $1.60. 

“Criticism  is  disarmed  by  the  admirable  character  of  Fa- 
ther Campbell’s  work.  ...  He  has  performed  his  task  in 
a scholarly  manner,  and  with  reasonable  partiality.  . . . 

The  book  is  one  of  permanent  interest  and  value.” — The  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

“It  is  as  entertaining  to  read  the  lives  of  such  pioneers 
as  to  read  the  romances  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  far  more 
profitable.” — The  Tablet  (London). 

“The  sketches  are  extremely  well  done,  filling  as  they  do 
a real  niche  in  historical  literature  pertaining  to  the  pioneer 
history  of  New  York  State.  . . . One  may  well  wish  for 

Father  Campbell’s  book  the  general  circulation  in  public  and 
private  historical  libraries  which  it  well  deserves  to  secure.” — 
The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  adventures  of  most  of  the  missionaries  read  like  ro- 
mances.”— The  New  York  Herald. 

“It  is  a wonderful  story.” — The  New  York  Times. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselear,  S.J.,  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward P.  Spillane,  S.J.  An  illustrated  volume  of  300  pages. 

$1.25.  Now  ready. 
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0Ijp  Star  nf  Irtblebm 

DREAMED  I flew  on  the  wings  of  night 
Wlhen  dawn  was  at  the  breaking, 

And  soared  away  from  the  morning  light 
Unto  a greater  waking. 

I fled  the  pale  of  the  great  sun’s  ray, 

On  sable  pinions  winging 

Straight  past  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way, 

Their  moons  about  them  swinging. 

And  now  in  darkness  the  raven  stayed 
His  swift  and  silent  flying, 

While  far  below  me  the  planets  swayed 
And  spun,  unseen,  undying. 

I gazed  far  back  at  the  palling  dark, 

Where  once  had  flashed  the  lightning; 

And  lo ! I saw  in  the  gloom,  a spark 

That  grew  and  grew,  e’er  bright’ning. 

I watched  it  grow  till  it  seemed  as  white 
As  ever  moon  to  mortals, 

And  knew  the  earth  though  it  swam  in  light 
That  streamed  from  Heaven’s  portals. 

Its  vales  were  bright  as  a summer’s  morn, 
Unclouded  and  entrancing, 

While  o’er  two  mortals,  the  winds  of  dawn 
Set  Eden’s  trees  to  dancing. 
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But  then  a cirrus  obscured  their  flight, 

And  spread  with  their  increasing. 

Its  filmy  white  turned  as  dark  as  night, 

For  men  sinned  on  unceasing. 

And  ’neath  this  shroud  of  their  own  design, 
Great  nations  shook  and  cowered, 

While  Heaven’s  light  continued  to  shine, 

Its  graces  vainly  showered. 

This  was  the  winter  of  earth’s  long  year, 
When  souls  were  numb  and  frozen, 

And  hope  was  dead,  and  the  whole  world  sere, 
Except  to  Heaven's  chosen. 

But  now  I saw  that  the  light  waxed  bright, 
And  grouped  its  beams  divided, 

And  down  its  shaft,  while  it  burned  my  sight, 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  gilded. 

Now  shrank  the  storm  clouds  into  a mist 
That  fell  in  springtime  showers ; 

And  frozen  wastes  and  the  desert  kissed 
And  filled  them  all  with  flowers. 

I dreamed  I flew  on  the  wings  of  night, 

When  dawn  was  at  the  breaking, 

And  soared  away  from  the  morning  light 
Unto  a greater  waking. 

I woke  to  find  that  the  spring  is  here, 

Though  this  be  Christmas  morning; 

For  men  are  filled  with  holy  cheer, 

And  Christ  is  all  adorning. 

F.  P.  Schiavone. 


f tn  tty  (Eattaiitan  JfartljuttHt 

“The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ, 
The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist.” 

— Tennyson. 


1 FANCY  to  one  born  in  the  Orient,  the  idea  of  associat- 
ing Christmas  with  fields  of  snow  and  ice,  with  cold, 
crisp  weather  and  leaden  skies,  with  jolly,  jingling  sleigh- 
bells  and  buoyant  frolicsome  boys  and  girls,  would  seem  strange- 
ly incompatible,  and  would  take  on  the  appearance  of  probability 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  induces  the  world  at  large  to 
place  credence  in  the  existence  of  a Czar,  a Queen,  or  a Pres- 
ident, although  the  majority  of  people  have  never  set  eyes  upon 
those  celebrities. 

Even  as  a person's  character,  actions,  thoughts  and  whole 
life  are  greatly  influenced  by  that  subtle  weaver  of  destinies 
— environment,  so  in  like  manner  his  association  of  events  and 
customs,  his  real  and  mental  pictures  of  the  scenes  that  con- 
tribute to  recurrent  festive  occasions  are  formed  and  influenced 
by  this  same  subconscious,  unobtrusive  yet  effective  element 
that  operates  in  the  lives  of  us  all.  To  me,  then,  because  I 
was  born  and  reared  within  the  confines  of  the  Far  West,  the 
time  of  Christmas  has  ever  been  indissolubly  connected  with 
everything  that  exhaled  the  spirit  and  essence  of  a western  win- 
ter. During  the  hospitable  season,  the  beautiful  shimmering 
snow  invariably  greeted  my  eyes  at  every  turn;  on  the  roads 
where  it  acted  as  a soft  down  for  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
and  the  smoothly  turned  runners  of  the  sleighs ; on  the  house- 
tops, where  it  sometimes  drove  the  intrepid  little  sparrows  from 
their  cosy  homes ; on  the  river  banks,  where  it  promoted  the 
most  delightful  tobogganing  for  young  and  old ; in  all  direc- 
tions, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  ever  reflected  the 
refreshing,  exhilarating  vision  of  snow,  snow,  snow. 

How  we  loved  to  tumble  in  it  when  youngsters ! And 
how  our  troubled  mothers  used  to  worry  themselves  to  death 
for  fear  we  should  take  cold  and  come  down  with  bronchitis ! 
How  those  boyish  recollections  hover  round  the  windows  of 
memory,  clamoring  for  admittance  when  one  is  in  a reminiscent 
mood ! Shall  we  ever  forget  the  snowball  fights  we  regularly 
indulged  in?  I cannot  recall  how  many  times  we  rehearsed 
the  Battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  boys  of  French 
descent  invariably  chose  the  side  of  Montcalm  and  entrenched 
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themselves  within  the  fortress,  while  we  with  English  blood  run- 
ning through  our  veins  invariably  chose  the  side  of  Wolfe,  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  keep  to  open  combat,  and  almost  always 
put  the  French  to  utter  rout.  In  the  event  of  our  not  gaining 
the  victory,  we  ingeniously  argued  that  the  battle  had  not  been 
fought  according  to  the  chronicle  of  history,  and  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  completely  gone  over,  manoeuvres  and  all.  More- 
over, shall  I ever  forget  the  time  the  French,  with  Gallic 
cunning,  stole  a pail  of  water  into  the  fort,  dipped  their  snow- 
balls into  the  liquid,  thereby  converting  them  into  solid  little 
balls  of  ice,  and  then  savagely  used  the  novel  ammunition  upon 
us  to  our  utter  demoralization ! 

Hardy,  indeed,  is  the  race  that  is  nursed  in  such  a climate. 
The  very  tang  of  the  weather  awakens  within  one  a desire  for 
action  and  a craving  for  aggressiveness.  You  go  about  your 
task  with  a fervor,  spirit  and  verve  that  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  West,  and  which  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the 
appellation  “breeziness,”  so  aptly  and  frequently  applied  to  that 
section  of  the  continent,  and  its  denizens.  One  sees  this  peculi- 
arity not  only  in  the  everyday  business  of  life  of  the  westerner, 
but  also  in  his  recreation,  in  the  sports  he  espouses.  What 
games  can  compare  with  hockey  and  lacrosse  in  tense,  startling 
open  play,  in  the  breathless  interest  that  is  afforded  both  on- 
lookers and  participants?  Why,  even  in  curling,  the  grand  old 
game  of  the  “stanes,”  there  is  a snap  and  vim  that  tend  to 
bring  the  “old  boys”  out  year  after  year,  although  the  preceding 
winter  had  heard  them  utter  that  never  again  would  they  wield 
the  broom.  Many  are  the  gray  heads  that  reckon  time  by  the 
seasons  in  which  they  have  curled ! 

The  severe  winter  contains  no  fears  for  the  westerner, 
and  even  if  it  did  he  is  prepared  to  combat  them.  While  the 
New  Yorker,  the  Parisian,  the  Londoner,  approaches  his  respec- 
tive church  in  his  respective  city  on  the  morning  that  brings 
peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will,  in  what  appears  to  the 
westerner  to  be  veritable  fall  attire,  the  inhabitant  of  the  land 
of  frigid  temperature  makes  his  way  churchwards  bundled  up 
to  the  ears  in  his  huge  fur  coat  of  coonskin,  lambskin,  or  of 
whatever  skin  he  may  show  preference  for.  While  the  east- 
erner takes  his  morning  constitutional  in  his  auto  or  in  his  dog- 
cart, the  westerner  seated  in  his  sleigh  or  racing  cutter,  en- 
sconced in  buffalo  robes,  partakes  unsparingly  of  the  early 
morning  air  that  makes  his  eyes  shine  and  his  moustache  grow 
stiff,  nonchalantly  bidding  the  weather  to  do  its  worst.  After 
one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  he  gives  very  little 
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thought  to  the  coldness  of  the  winter,  unless  forced  to  do  so  in 
the  event  of  extreme  severity  of  weather. 

Intrinsically,  we  imagine  Christmas  differs  little  the  world 
over.  There  is  manifest  everywhere  “the  tone  of  solemn  and 
sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  conviviality  and  lifts  the 
spirit  to  a state  of  hallowed  and  elevated  enjoyment.”  There 
is  the  same  gathering  together  of  friends,  the  same  cementing 
of  friendships,  the  same  forgiving  and  forgetting  of  faults  and 
foibles.  Moreover,  as  Washington  Irving  beautifully  remarks, 
“there  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives 
a charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  While  the  other  seasons 
see  us  for  the  most  part  drinking  in  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness  of 
summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn,  the  depth  of  winter  makes 
us  turn  for  gratification  to  moral  sources.”  Hence  it  is  that 
although  the  westerner  scorns  the  rigorous  weather  and  un- 
failingly spends  a great  deal  of  time  out  of  doors,  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  social  circle  are  more  fully  emphasized  by  him  during 
this  convivial  season  than  during  any  other  part  of  the  year.  It 
is  then  that  the  most  select  dances  take  place  in  the  city,  it  is 
then  that  the  Frenchman  has  his  soiree  in  the  country.  The 
boy,  of  course,  devotes  as  much  time  to  skating  in  winter 
as  he  did  to  lacrosse  in  summer,  and  his  father  drives  as  much 
in  his  cutter  as  he  did  formerly  in  his  phaeton.  But  as  regards 
the  home  life,  the  members  of  the  family  are  brought  together 
more  closely  by  dependence  on  each  other  for  entertainment; 
the  mistress  of  the  house  has  her  bridge  parties  more  frequently 
— if  such  a thing  be  possible — the  pater  has  his  friends  in  of- 
tener  to  dine,  and  the  younger  generation  distributes  and  ac- 
cepts invitations  at  a rate  that  causes  the  elders  to  think  pro- 
foundly on  the  happenings  of  their  own  pleasure  seeking  youth. 
The  ruddy  fire  in  the  grate  exerts  a fascination  on  the  time  of 
year  that  can  be  little  resisted.  Here  by  the  fireside  we  nar- 
rate tales  of  the  summer’s  wanderings  over  inland  lakes,  through 
picturesque  Rockies,  on  sunburnt  plains.  The  wintry  wind 
blows,  the  snow  flakes  fall.  From  our  position  of  sheltered 
security,  we  calmly  observe  nature  clothed  in  her  shroud  of 
virgin  snow,  and  we  settle  delightfully  back  upon  the  bear  rug 
while  a feeling  of  gratefulness,  comfort  and  snugness  steals 
over  us. 

Among  the  French  Canadians,  especially,  is  the  season  of 
Christmas  an  occasion  for  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of 
domestic  felicity.  The  French,  we  all  concede,  are  the  natural 
exponents  of  the  gentle  art  of  bonhomie,  and  the  time  of  the 
Nativity  furnishes  them  with  excellent  opportunities  for  indul- 
gence in  everything  that  the  word  properly  connotes.  The 
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life  of  the  Habitant  at  this  season  of  the  year,  partakes  in  an 
especial  manner  of  that  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  enjoyment 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  people,  and  which  is  almost  as 
marked  in  the  French  settlement  of  the  West  as  in  the  more 
congested  districts  of  the  East.  The  poet  Drummond,  having 
lived  practically  all  his  life  side  by  side  with  the  French  Can- 
adian people,  has  in  his  Habitant  selections  presented  to  the 
world  charming  and  accurate  illustrations  of  “leur  simplicity 
naive  et  leur  cor  diale  bonhomie” — 

“De  night,  she’s  cole  an’  freeze  also,  chemin  she’s  fill  wit’  snow, 
An’  on  de  chimley  lak  phantame  de  win’  is  mak’  it  blow — 

But  boy  and  girl  come  all  de  same,  an’  pass  on  grande  parloir 
For  warm  itself  an’  beeg  box  stove  was  mak’  on  Trois  Rivieres. 

An’  w’en  Bonhomme  Latour  commence  for  tune  up  hees  fidelle, 
It  mak  us  all  feel  very  glad — l’enfant!  he  play  so  well, 
Musique,  suppose  to  be  firs’  class,  I offen  hear,  for  sure, 

But  mos’  bes’  man,  beat  all  de  res’,  is  ole  Bateese  Latour. 

An’  w’en  Bateese  play  Irish  jeeg,  he’s  learn  on  Mattowa, 

Dat  tarn  he’s  head  boss  cook  Shaintee — den  leetle  Joe  Leblanc 
Tak’  hole  de  beeg  Marie  Juneau  an’  dance  upon  de  floor 
Till  Marie  say,  “Excuse  to  me,  I cannot  dance  no  more.” 

An’  den  de  Cure’s  mak  de  speech — old  Cure  Ladouceur — 

He  say  de  girl  was  spark  de  boy  too  much  on  same  cornerre — 
An’  so  he’s  tole  Bateese  play  up  ole  fashion  reel  a quatre 
An’  everybody  she  mus  dance,  dey  can’t  get  off  on  dat. 

Away  she  go — hoorow ! hooraw ! plus  fort,  Bateese,  mon  vieux, 
Camille  Bisson,  please  watch  your  girl — dat’s  bes’  t’ing  you 
can  do. 

Pass  on  de  right,  an’  tak’  your  place,  Ma’mzelle  Des  Trois 
Maisons ; 

You’re  s’pose  for  dance  on  Paul  Labarge — not  Telesphore 
Gagnon ! 

And  then  they  celebrate  the  happy  Xmas  time  oblivious  of 
the  outside  world,  in  intimate  touch  with  the  clergy,  content  to 
pass  their  “Noel”  in  innocent  amusement,  in  touching  hilarity. 

Sons  and  daughters  from  the  universities  and  boarding 
schools  of  eastern  Canada  flock  home  at  Xmas  in  great  numbers. 
And  what  a merry  time  they  have ! A continual  round  of  en- 
joyment, in  which  young  and  old  mix  promiscuously,  is  planned 
in  order  to  make  their  stay  at  home  as  happy  as  possible.  And 
the  love  that  wells  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  parents  at  the  home- 
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coming  is  enhanced  and  softened  by  the  sight  of  care-free  youth 
bounding  on  its  joyful  way,  so  far  unimpeded  by  the  obstacles 
and  trials  which  augment  with  the  years,  and  which  leave  the 
cheek  naught  but  the  “map  of  days  outworn.’’  In  the  city, 
skating,  tobogganing,  and  theatre  parties  are  organized,  and 
while  we  have  mentioned  it,  what  a thrilling  sport  tobogganing 
is!  Imagine  a path  about  five  feet  wide  with  a turn  at  one 
end,  extending  from  beyond  the  top  of  one  river  bank  to  the 
foot  of  its  neighbor  on  the  opposite  side,  cleared  neatly  and 
flooded  till  the  surface  of  the  slide  is  as  smooth  as  glass.  Af- 
ter various  trials  at  the  expense  of  sore  shins,  ribs,  and  backs, 
the  slide  is  pronounced  safe  and  the  party  may  be  unhesitatingly 
entertained.  The  long  toboggan,  smooth  at  bottom  and  curled 
at  one  end,  is  brought  into  service,  and  its  human  freight,  num- 
bering ten  or  twelve,  clothed  in  cheuques,  woolens,  mocassins, 
heavy  socks  and  gloves,  is  pushed  off  on  level  ground.  Quickly 
the  party  approaches  the  brink  of  the  toboggan  picking  up  speed 
on  its  way ; then  suddenly  a downward  shoot  of  terrific  speed, 
during  which  time  one  experiences  much  the  same  sensation  that 
is  felt  in  the  downward  flight  of  an  elevator ; the  level  river  is 
reached,  and  the  toboggan  slides  out  at  a rate  that  makes  a per- 
son’s position  hardly  tenable.  A good  long  stretch  of  plain 
sailing  lies  ahead  at  the  end  of  which  the  turn  at  the  finishing 
point  of  the  slide  is  made,  and  the  occupants  of  the  long  sleigh 
ruthlessly  tumbled  into  the  snow  by  the  steerer.  But  what  a 
ride ! What  a happy  melange  of  the  pleasures  of  ballooning, 
sailing,  autoing ! What  a pastime  stolen  from  the  gods ! 

Long  life,  indeed,  to  the  climate  and  the  country  that  har- 
bors such  a diversion ! 

Anyone  who  pretends  to  any  knowledge  whatever  of  ath- 
letics is  aware  that  hockey  ranks  as  Canada’s  premier  winter 
sport.  During  Xmas  week  some  of  the  best  hockey  of  the 
year  is  seen.  The  lovers  of  the  game  crowd  into  rinks  some- 
what smaller  in  size  than  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  feast 
their  eyes  upon  sights  spectacular  in  the  extreme.  We  have 
seen  crowds  go  wild  at  football  games  in  these  United  States, 
but  come  to  Canada  if  you  have  a desire  to  see  enthusiasm 
just  as  fervent  and  far  less  chronic  lavished  upon  a pastime,  the 
like  of  which  has  yet  to  be  seen  where  capacity  for  fast  open 
play,  for  fast  individual  and  concentrated  action,  for  equal  en- 
joyment to  spectator  and  player  is  taken  into  consideration.  Let 
us  imagine  for  the  moment  that  we  are  entering  the  arena  at 
Winnipeg  during  a game  for  the  Stanley  Cup,  emblematic  of  the 
championship  of  the  world.  The  house  is  packed  and  the 
crowd  is  feverish.  All  are  gazing  with  fascination  at  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  teams : a championship  dear  to  the  heart  of 
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Canada  is  being  decided.  We  turn  our  gaze  towards  the  ice; 
a forward  is  making  a run ; men,  women  and  children  follow 
him  with  their  eyes ; their  bodies  are  motionless,  their  faces  are 
fixed,  their  very  breath  is  still,  for  he  is  almost  past  the 
cover-point,  and  he  skates  at  lightning  speed.  He  passes  him, 
dodges  the  point,  braces  himself  for  a shot,  while  the  crowd 
rises  to  its  feet;  a second’s  hesitation,  an  impulsive  twist — and  a 
game  is  either  won  or  lost.  We  know  of  no  modern  sport 
whose  power  of  evoking  enthusiasm  is  so  potent  and  irresistible. 

We  wander  towards  the  river.  There  the  horse-owner  who 
has  raced  his  stable  during  the  summer  on  the  hard  sod,  sees  his 
favorites  pulling  the  light,  clean-cut  racing  cutter  to  equally 
important  victories.  On  Xmas  Day  the  best  meeting  of  the 
season  is  held  and  a horseman  esteems  a victory  on  this  oc- 
casion as  of  almost  as  much  consequence  as  a victory  in  the 
“Free-for-all”  during  the  warmer  season. 

Glance  around  you,  when  on  the  course,  and  you  may  per- 
cieve  the  solitary  skater,  here  and  there,  making  his  way  up 
the  broad  expanse  of  frozen  river.  Many  contend  that  skating 
does  not  deserve  the  name  it  receives  unless  the  action  be 
accomplished  out-of-doors  on  rivers,  lakes  or  streams.  And 
really  there  is  something  in  the  statement.  The  ever-winding 
river,  the  constant  change  of  scenery,  the  feeling  of  exuberance 
that  gladdens  one  when  he  finds  himself  completely  in  the  open, 
clothes  a skate  out  of  doors  with  an  air  of  freedom  which  it 
is  impossible  to  find  within  a closed  rink. 

At  evening  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  West 
present  a charming  appearance.  The  lights  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus  of  greenish  radiance,  penetrated  now  and  then  by  the 
falling  flakes  of  snow,  illuminate  the  white  blanket  that  is  spread 
over  the  ground,  causing  the  snow  to  reflect  brilliant,  opalescent 
shades,  which  greet  the  eye  in  coruscant  flashes.  The  shopping 
season  is  in  full  swing  at  Xmas-tide,  and  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters are  busy  procuring  the  proverbial  Xmas  turkey  with  its 
concomitant  cranberry  sauce ; while  the  male  portion  of  the  fam- 
ily is  occupied  in  the  quest  for  silverware,  jewelry,  and  presents 
of  a like  nature.  Everywhere  we  detect  the  same  hearty  hand- 
clasp, the  same  cheery  smile.  I wonder  if  there  is  any  one 
happiness,  any  one  joy  in  the  capacity  of  this  world  which  could 
bring  such  throbs  of  exquisite  bliss  to  the  hearts,  and  such 
expressions  of  supreme  contentment  to  the  faces  of  us  all  as 
Xmas,  the  peace-bringer,  is  capable  of ! Such  looks  of  inno- 
cent, unfeigned,  unrestrained  joy  as  meet  us  on  every  side! 
Such  pregnant  feeling  expressed  in  cheerful,  artless  language! 
Such  a universal  atmosphere  of  gaite  de  coeur,  bordering 
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on  hilarity,  partaking  of  love  and  tinged  with  that  modicum 
of  sacredness  and  tenderness,  which  makes  it  truly  sublime! 

How  easily  the  newsboy  gets  his  penny  from  the  passer- 
by! With  what  cheerfulness  do  we  empty  our  pockets  of 
change  in  order  to  help  the  Salvation  Army  lassie  soliciting 
funds  for  the  annual  Xmas  dinner  on  behalf  of  the  poor! 

The  genial  spirit  of  Xmas  permeates  every  walk  of  life, 
every  diversion,  every  misfortune.  That  indescribable  feeling 
of  philanthropy  and  universal  benevolence  which  breaks  down 
all  barriers  of  haughtiness,  coldness  and  reserve  finds  as  con- 
genial a resting  place  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  street-sweeper, 
as  in  the  heart  of  the  Premier  of  the  Province.  How  could 
we  manage  without  this  restorer  of  friendships,  this  bringer  of 
peace  and  love,  this  divinely-sent,  divinely-propagated  panacea? 
Isn’t  Xmas,  after  all  really  necessary?  Or  wouldn’t  this  be  a 
colder,  more  forgetful  world  without  that  one,  redeeming,  per- 
iodical touch  of  pure  altruism?  It  is  as  if  the  Master  in  His 
infinite  goodness  had  deigned  to  remove  the  obstructing  veil 
from  our  eyes  once  a twelvemonth,  and  had  permitted  us,  for 
our  proper  edification,  an  untrammelled  view  of  the  eternal 
rewards  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  and  the  hour  is  gradually,  peacefully 
approaching  midnight.  The  moon  never  seemed  so  bright,  the 
air  never  seemed  so  still.  An  occasional  happy,  care-free 
laugh  breaks  out  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  echo 
answers  with  a merry,  merry  ring.  We  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  lines  of  Goldsmith  in  one  of  his  letters  in  the  Citizen  of 
the  World : “The  dying  lamp  feebly  emits  a yellow  gleam ; no 
sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  distant  watch- 
dog. All  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten ; an  hour  like 
this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  human  vanity.” 

Suddenly  the  church  bells  ring  out  in  joyful  strain,  their 
numbers  are  continually  being  added  to  and  the  impression  re- 
ceived is  one  of  manifold  happiness  and  peace.  Slowly  the 
crowd  wends  its  way  to  midnight  Mass,  a custom  of  long 
standing  in  the  West,  and  the  cordial  courteous,  “Merry  Xmas” 
gains  in  force  as  the  church  looms  into  view.  The  jingle  of 
the  bells  from  the  many  sleighs  that  are  momentarily  arriving  at 
the  church  door  and  departing  falls  with  more  than  customary 
pleasantness  upon  the  ear.  We  enter  the  church.  As  we  enter 
the  receding  sounds  become  more  and  more  aerial,  more  ten- 
der and  touching  and  eventually  die  away.  The  Adeste  fideles 
turns  and  winds  into  different  channels  and  we  fall  upon  our 
knees  before  Him  who  brought  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
will.  E.  Harold  Conway. 


A linin'  from  Eternilg 


WAS  tired.  The  long,  hard  battles  of  the  year  had 
worn  me  out,  and  I determined  to  take  a vaca- 
tion. I swung  the  chair  towards  my  office  win- 
dow, and  gazed  carelessly  out  over  the  neigh- 
boring roof-tops,  watching  the  thick,  black  smoke 
that  drifted  in  the  wake  of  a passing  vessel  which 
was  furrowing  its  way  towards  the  ocean.  I was 
lost  in  deep  revery,  when  my  partner  entered  the  office  and 
flung  himself  dejectedly  into  a chair.  He  held  a little  blue  sheet 
of  writing  paper  in  his  hand,  which,  judging  from  the  pained  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  contained  news  far  from  pleasant. 

“Anything  wrong,  Mat?”  I ventured.  He  crushed  the 
missive  in  his  hand,  and  faced  me  wild-eyed.  “Ed,”  he  burst 
forth,  “I’m  going  home;  I should  never  have  left  her!” 

“Left  her!”  I exclaimed.  “Why,  Mat,  you  never  told  me 
anything  about  her.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
“Ed,”  he  said,  “you’ve  been  a good  friend,  as  true  as  steel.  I 
met  you  at  Hanover,  where  we  were  classmates.  We  went, 
to  law  school  together.  In  fact,  for  the  last  five  years  we 
have  lived  together.  You  know  little  or  nothing  about 
me.  You  knew  I was  Mat  Brown  from  some  little  southern 
village  near  Savannah.  That  was  all.  You  didn’t  try  to  know 
more;  you  didn’t  ask  any  questions.  Now,  listen;  I am  going 
to  tell  you  all. 

“My  father  was  of  the  stock  of  the  old  English  cavalier;  he 
was  rich  and  owned  a large  plantation  about  five  miles  from 
Savannah.  At  the  first  call  of  the  South  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate ranks,  serving  as  a brigadier  general  under  Price. 
He  was  killed  and  buried  at  Antietam,  and  we  still  have 
his  last  words  and  wishes  from  a faithful  Spaniard  named 
Deona,  who,  prior  to  the  war,  was  our  overseer.  Deona  is 
yet  with  us,  faithful  as  ever. 

“At  the  time  of  father’s  death  I was  a lad  of  seventeen, 
and  fought  in  the  last  struggles  of  the  rebellion.  On  my 
return  home  I found  my  mother  had  died — died  of  a broken 
heart. 

“The  affairs  of  the  family,  as  a matter  of  course,  devolved 
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on  me ; to  speak  plainly,  I was  unable  to  meet  such  a con- 
tingency, especially  the  care  of  my  little  sister,  Lucile.  Be- 
reft of  parents,  the  warmheartedness  of  Deona  alone  sus- 
tained me.  He  suggested  that  I leave  the  estate  in  the  hands 
of  my  father’s  lawyer,  a Mr.  Russell,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
would  go  south  himself  and  find  a woman  who  would,  in 
some  measure,  fill  the  place  of  our  departed  mother,  and  look 
after  my  sister. 

“I  completed  my  high  school  education  at  Savannah,  and- 
then  having  seen  the  woman  Mr.  Deona  had  brought  (a 
widow,  Mrs.  Rebad),  comfortably  established,  and  looking 
after  my  sister  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a mother,  I set  sail 
for  Boston  to  study  law.  That  was  six  years  ago,  Ed,  and 
I haven’t  been  home  since. 

“I  know  it  was  cruel  to  leave  my  dear  little  sister  all 
alone  in  that  great,  gloomy  house,  surrounded  by  that  devas- 
tated plantation,  but  I was  ambitious,  and  ambition  was  my 
master.  Then,  as  for  going  home  on  visits,  I dared  not  trust 
myself,  for  I knew  that  once  I returned,  my  remaining  there 
would  be  inevitable.  Before  going  to  the  war,  my  father  had 
left  his  will  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Russell,  requesting  that  it 
be  kept  secret  until  my  sister’s  twenty-first  birthday.” 

He  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  missive  in  his  hand,  and 
gave  it  to  me  to  read.  The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Brother  Mat: 

Please  excuse  the  way  in  which  this  note  is  written. 
For  the  past  six  years,  during  your  absence,  you  must 
admit  that  my  letters  were  always  cheerful.  Indeed,  Mat, 

I have  done  my  best  to  keep  this  from  you  and  bear  up 
bravely,  but  I cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  There  is 
something  weird  and  frightful  about  this  gloomy  old 
house,  and  of  late  matters  have  come  to  such  a pass 
that  I must  beg  you  to  come  to  me  at  once. 

Only  last  night  I was  awakened  by  somebody  in 
the  corridor  outside  my  door,  and  a voice  so  like  father’s 
said,  “I  demand  that  you  take  me  to  my  little  girl  at 
once.”  I threw  open  the  doors,  but  there  was  no  one 
there.  The  hall  was  pitchy  dark;  the  house  as  silent  as 
the  grave,  save  for  a soft  footstep  which  seemed  to  be 
stealing  down  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  leading  to 
the  dining  room. 
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Oh,  Mat,  please  come  quickly ; I am  almost  dis- 
tracted. Your  loving  sister, 

“Lucile.” 

P.  S. — Try  and  be  here  next  Monday.  You  know  it 
will  be  my  twenty-first  birthday. 

We  gazed  in  silence  out  over  the  city.  It  was  one  of 
those  dull,  murky  evenings  in  August.  The  lights  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  twinkle ; life  and  bustle,  gay  and  glad 
hearts,  merry  smiles  and  laughter,  bright  and  happy  homes, 
were  everywhere  in  the  great  metropolis  below  us,  and  that 
gloomy  plantation  house,  and  the  poor,  lonely  little  girl  who 
had  called  for  aid,  stood  out  in  striking  contrast.  There  was 
something  in  the  piteous  wail  of  that  little  letter  that  gripped 
my  heart. 

I broke  the  silence.  “Mat,”  I said,  “I’m  going  home  with 
you ; perhaps  I may  be  of  some  help.”  A sob  shook  his  six 
feet  two  of  handsome  manliness,  as  he  seized  my  hand.  “You 
always  were  a fidus  achates,  Ed.” 

* * * * * 

It  was  seven  o’clock  when  we  swung  from  the  flyer,  and 
stood  in  the  warm  station  at  Savannah.  We  were  the  only 
passengers  that  had  alighted.  There  was  no  sign  of  life, 
save  an  old  white-haired  darkey,  who  shuffled  about  the 
office,  moaning  some  sort  of  a dirge  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a professional  mourner  at  an  Irish  wake,  while  the 
ticking  of  a telegraph  instrument  and  the  distant  toot  of  our 
departing  locomotive  alone  disturbed  the  monotonous  quiet 
which  hung  as  if  in  league  with  the  mist  over  our  destina- 
tion. 

We  had  hired  a broken-down  buggy  and  a disabled  mule 
from  the  station  master,  and  had  already  clambered  into  the 
combination  of  hearse  and  hay-rig,  which  in  a moment  of 
thankfulness  for  any  sort  of  a conveyance  I have  styled  a 
buggy,  when  the  mule  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  sized 
us  up.  Evidently  our  appearance  did  not  satisfy  him,  if  one 
could  judge  from  the  way  he  thought  it  over  for  a few  sec- 
onds, and  then,  after  having  held  this  little  “pow-wow”  with 
himself,  deliberately  slammed  his  best  hind  leg  through  the 
dilapidated  looking  piece  of  leather  called  the  dashboard,  and 
with  very  little  deliberation  we  scrambled  to  earth  once  more. 

“’Taint  no  use;  dat  ole  mule  almos’  speaks,”  explained 
the  darkey.  “When  he  acts  dat  way,  he  jes  ses  he  ain’t 
gwine  ter  go  nohow.  Not  wishing  to  be  the  audience  to  such 
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an  auditor  as  the  mule,  especially  in  the  first  row  orchestra, 
we  looked  elsewhere. 

Luckily,  we  did  not  have  to  look  very  far,  for  a magnifi- 
cent pair  of  bays  came  trampling  over  the  gravel  about  the 
station,  and  brought  to  view  the  Brown  family  coach.  Before 
the  vehicle  had  come  to  a stop,  a young  lady  threw  open  the 
door,  and  flung  herself  into  my  companion’s  arms.  I turned 
my  back  on  the  mingled  sobs  and  exclamations  of  delight, 
and  waited  until  it  was  over. 

“Lucile,  this  is  my  very  dear  friend,  Mr.  Wall.”  I took 
the  proffered  hand,  and,  strange  to  say,  after  one  glance  at 
the  young  lady,  forgot  that  I was  still  holding  it.  “Mr. 
Wall,”  she  was  saying,  “I  have  read  so  much  about  you  in 
Matty’s  letters,  that  I almost  know  you,  and — and — I’m  so 
glad  you’ve  come.”  An  hour  later  we  flashed  past  the  porter’s 
lodge,  and  drove  up  the  gravel  roadway  beneath  an  archway 
of  sweeping  trees.  As  we  pulled  up  before  the  house,  a tall, 
dark-bearded  man,  with  piercing  black  eyes,  came  down  the 
steps  to  meet  us.  This  was  Mr.  Deona.  An  old,  motherly 
woman,  with  a beaming  smile,  came  behind  him.  She  was 
Mrs.  Rebad.  A gentleman  in  a black  suit,  faultless  linen, 
goatee,  and  an  unmistakable  Southern  accent,  hurried  out  of 
the  house  and  joined  us  also.  He  was  Lawyer  Russell. 

They  were  overjoyed.  How  glad  they  were  to  make  my 
acquaintance!  They  had  heard  so  much  about  me.  Never- 
theless, I caught  a look  from  the  overseer’s  eyes  which  seemed 
to  belie  his  words.  He  showed  me  to  my  room.  After  many 
windings  and  ascensions  of  squeaky  stairs  he  stopped  before 
a room,  which  I judged  to  be  on  the  second  floor.  Mr.  Deona 
pulled  up  the  shade,  poured  some  water  into  a basin,  hoped 
that  the  long  ride  had  not  tired  me,  and  then,  seating  himself 
in  a chair,  became  loquatious. 

“This  was  old  General  Brown’s  room,”  he  said;  “dear 
old  General ; I was  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  war.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes;  I closed  his  eyes,  and  saw  him  buried  before  I 
returned  home.” 

After  telling  me  the  family  history,  and  having  waited 
while  I performed  a hasty  toilet,  we  descended  to  the  dining 
room  together. 

I was  assigned  a chair  beside  Lucile.  Mr.  Deona  sat  op- 
posite me,  while  Mr.  Russell  was  requested  to  take  the  head 
of  the  table.  Despite  the  fact  that  everybody  tried  to  be 
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cheerful  and  make  things  pleasant,  the  old-fashioned,  dimly 
lighted  dining  room  had  a mystery  about  it,  and  I never  had 
spent  such  an  uncomfortable  half  hour  before  in  all  my  life. 

Lucile  sitting  beside  me  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any 
active  conversation,  and  I could  see  that  her  smile  and  man- 
ner were  forced.  There’s  something  wrong  here,  I said  to 
myself.  There’s  something  weighing  heavily  on  that  girl’s 
mind,  and  I’m  going  to  find  out  what  it  is. 

Supper  over  the  company  filed  out  on  the  veranda.  The 
drizzle  had  ceased,  and  a cool  summer  wind  rustled  the  leaves 
of  the  ivy  which  crept  over  the  house.  A glorious  moon  had 
peeped  out  from  behind  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  stood  alone  in 
the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven,  while  its  silver  rays  lingered 
lovingly  on  the  rain  besprinkled  trees. 

I turned  to  Lucile  and  asked  her  to  show  me  about  the 
place.  We  excused  ourselves  to  the  company,  and  were  soon 
rambling  along  a country  road  about  half  a mile  from  the 
house.  We  had  discussed  various  subjects,  but  I was  only 
working  my  way.  “You  will,  I hope,  excuse  me  for  being 
so  personal  as  to  remark  that  there  is  something  troubling 
you,”  I said.  I took  courage,  and  slipped  my  arm  into  hers. 
“Your  brother  and  I are  old  friends.  In  fact,  he  seems  like  a 
brother  to  me,  and  you  are  his  sister.  He  showed  me  your 
letter  up  North,  and  that  letter  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  Mr.  Edward  Wall  to  Savannah.” 

She  looked  at  me  searchingly.  You  won’t  tell  Matty  if 
I tell  you,  will  you?  You  know  he  has  such  a temper  he  would 
be  liable  to  do  almost  anything.”  I promised. 

“Well,  listen,  then.  About  a year  ago  Mr.  Deona  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  He  is  about  three  times  as  old  as  I am, 
and  came  into  my  father’s  service  as  a slave.  Mrs.  Rebad  has 
been  always  very  fond  of  him,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to 
make  me  favor  his  suit. 

“In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  a widower,  also 
proposed.  Mrs.  Rebad  did  as  much  to  ruin  his  suit  as  she 
did  to  help  Mr.  Deona’s.  These  men  have  been  refused ; how- 
ever, they  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  persecute  me  with 
their  suits,  while  Mrs.  Rebad,  who  sleeps  in  an  adjoining 
room  to  mine,  speaks  of  Deona  from  morning  until  night.  I 
do  not  know  why  I dislike  these  men.  They  have  always 
been  very  kind  to  me,  and  ever  ready  to  do  my  least  bidding, 
but  there  is  something  about  them  that  I cannot  fathom. 
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There  seems  to  be  some  underlying  motive  in  all  their  ac- 
tions, while  for  Mrs.  Rebad,  she  has  taken  care  of  me  for 
many  years  now,  and  has  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
mother  in  my  behalf.  But  since  I refused  to  marry  Mr.  De- 
ona  she  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  her  love  for  me,  and  at 
times  here  actions  are  unquestionably  sneaky.  But  now  we 
come  to  the  real  trouble. 

“About  two  weeks  ago  I was  awakened  in  the  dead  of 
night  by  a frightful  scream,  and  as  I listened,  slippered  foot- 
steps seemed  to  be  heard  along  the  hall  outside  my  door.  I 
was  terrified.  I could  not  move.  The  steps  passed  on  until 
I could  hear  them  no  more.  I passed  a sleepless  night,  and 
the  next  morning  was  too  weak  to  go  down  to  breakfast. 
Mr.  Deona  waited  on  me  during  the  day.  He  was  terribly 
agitated,  and  his  face  had  grown  thinner,  it  seemed  to  me, 
even  in  a night.  He  told  me  that  father  had  appeared  in  his 
room  and  had  made  a lunge  at  him  with  a dagger.  Two 
nights  later  Mr.  Russell  had  the  very  same  experience,  and 
again  a dreadful  yell  echoed  through  the  house.  Mrs.  Rebad 
declares  that  there  is  an  incessant  tapping  at  her  bedroom 
window  every  night,  and  says  that  on  several  occasions  she 
has  seen  an  old  man  pass  through  the  house  dressed  like  a 
general.  A few  nights  before  I wrote  Matty,  I heard  the 
same  scream  again.  It  was  too  much,  and  now,  thank  God! 
help  and  company  have  come.”  The  little  figure  beside  me 
shook  as  she  told  her  weird  story.  At  another  time  it  would 
have  seemed  a joke,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
frightened  earnestness  of  the  girl.  My  heart  went  out  to  her, 
and  I determined  to  remain  at  the  house  until  I had  found  a 
solution. 

It  was  about  twelve  o’clock  when  I retired.  I could  not 
sleep.  The  girl’s  strange  storjq  the  big  dark  house,  the  flick- 
ering moonlight,  which  stole  through  my  window,  unearth- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  mysteries  of  the  massive  furniture ; the 
rustle  of  the  trees  outside  my  window,  the  thousand  and  one 
fancies  of  my  troubled  brain  conjured  up  grotesque  forms  be- 
fore me,  and  put  sleep  out  of  the  question 

I arose  and  drew  a chair  towards  the  window,  while  my 
pipe  proved  an  agreeable  companion.  I had  been  sitting  there 
about  fifteen  minutes  when  a low  whistle  below  my  window 
startled  me.  I looked  out,  and  drew  back  in  horror  as  I be- 
held the  figure  below.  It  was  the  General.  He  smiled  hide- 
ously at  me,  held  up  a long  dirk,  laughed  again,  and  brandish- 
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ing  the  dagger,  passed  slowly  around  the  house.  I watched 
the  tall,  stately  figure  in  the  gray  uniform  until  a projecting 
angle  of  the  house  hid  him  from  view.  Was  I dreaming? 

I passed  my  hand  over  my  forehead  and  coughed  just  to 
hear  myself.  I threw  off  my  gown  and  dressed  in  haste.  I 
paused.  What  was  that?  Yes,  sure  enough — a step,  a sneak- 
ing, stealthy  step.  It  passed  down  the  hall.  I listened,  wait- 
ed ; a premonition  that  something  terrible  was  about  to  hap- 
pen took  possession  of  me.  In  vain  did  I try  to  shake  it  off. 

I opened  my  door;  the  darkness  was  impenetrable.  I stared 
blindly,  and  then  a voice  rang  out.  I shall  never  forget  the 
words:  “I  demand  that  you  take  me  to  my  daughter  at  once.” 

I heard  a door  open  and  slam,  and  then  a flash  as  of 
lightning  lit  up  the  hall  and  was  gone  as  quickly,  but  not  too 
quickly  to  show  me  the  position  in  which  things  stood. 
Brown  had  rushed  from  his  room  with  a lantern  in  his  hand, 
and  at  that  moment  I perceived  the  same  figure  in  gray 
standing  before  him  with  dagger  upraised.  May  God  keep 
such  a cry  as  followed  from  my  ears  forever ! Someone  came 
running  towards  me.  I held  out  my  arms  and  cried,  “Lucile !” 
for  I suspected  it  was  she ; and  so  it  was.  She  grasped  me 
praying,  trembling  and  sobbing,  “It’s  father,  Ed ; for  God’s  sake, 
save  me !”  she  gasped.  My  arms  were  around  her,  and  a warm 
moisure  trickled  over  my  hand.  She  was  bleeding.  She  had 
called  me  “Ed,”  and  asked  me  to  save  her,  and  even  then,  in 
that  horrible  moment,  I knew  I loved  her.  Would  I save  her? 
Well,  there’s  Irish  blood  in  my  veins  somewhere,  and  it  came 
gushing  to  the  front.  The  word  “fear”  became  a stranger 
to  me,  and  her  cry  for  help  had  sent  such  a thrill  through  my 
body,  that  I could  have  faced  an  army  and  died  willingly. 

Thrusting  her  into  my  room,  I crept  on  hands  and  knees 
down  the  corridor,  keeping  close  to  the  wall.  I struck  some- 
thing with  my  hand.  It  was  a body  lying  over  the  threshold  of 
a door.  I crept  into  the  room  and  drew  up  the  shade.  By 
the  light  emitted,  I recognized  the  form  of  Brown  lying  in  a 
huddled  heap  with  blood  streaming  from  a huge  gash  in  his 
head.  I called  for  help ; but  the  house  was  silent,  and  my 
call  rang  echoing  through  the  dismal  halls.  I lifted  the  stricken 
man’s  head  in  my  arms.  He  was  still  breathing.  “Mat!  Mat!” 
I bent  close  to  him  and  listened.  “Who  struck  you,  Mat? 
Quick!  Tell  me!”  He  pulled  himself  together,  opened  his 
eyes  and  stared.  “’Twas  father,”  he  said.  I lifted  him  to  the 
bed,  and  tearing  a sheet  into  ribbons  bandaged  his  head.  A 
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scream  from  the  direction  of  my  room  staggered  me.  I dashed 
madly  down  the  hall,  and  threw  my  weight  against  the  door. 
It  was  locked.  A fierce  struggle  was  going  on  within.  There 
was  a last  resort — the  transom.  I placed  one  foot  on  the  door- 
knob, smashing  the  glass  as  I did  so.  I swung  through  the 
dangerous  opening  and  jumped  to  the  floor.  A knife  flashed, 
but  by  a last,  almost  superhuman  effort,  the  exhausted  girl 
parried  it,  and  I seized  the  arm  of  my  mad  assailant,  thus 
averting  a blow  that  most  surely  would  have  killed  me.  I 
grappled  with  the  creature.  I had  no  sooner  done  so  when  I 
realized  that  my  opponent  was  built  of  much  sterner  stuff  than 
ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  made  of.  He  was  the  stronger; 
but  the  fire  and  science  of  the  old  gridiron  days  was  yet  in  my 
muscles,  and  I fought  and  tugged  until  I clutched  the  individ- 
ual’s throat,  and  choked  him  into  unconsciousness.  I dropped 
on  my  knees  beside  him  and  recognized  the  figure  that  had 
appeared  below  my  window.  On  a closer  inspection  that  gray 
beard  and  hair  had  something  peculiar  about  them.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me ; they  were  false.  I pulled  off  the  disguise, 
and  oh ! — the  face  was  that  of  Deona,  the  overseer.  Knowing 
that  he  would  be  desperate  on  regaining  his  senses  I bound 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  then  turned  my  attention  to  Lucile. 
She  had  fainted  from  weakness  caused  by  loss  of  blood.  As 
I bent  over  her,  attempting  to  stop  the  flow,  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Rebad  stood  in  the  room.  She  gazed  wildly  around. 
The  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  beginning  to  creep  through 
the  darkness,  revealing  the  ashen  face  of  the  overseer.  With 
a wild  gesture,  the  woman  threw  herself  on  the  unconscious  man 
and  sobbed  aloud.  She  regained  her  self-composure  and  faced 
me.  Her  eyes  were  those  of  a madwoman. 

“D you  !”  she  shrieked.  “You’ve  killed  him ! You’ve 

killed  my  son !” 

Lucile  was  sitting  up  now,  and  the  woman  watched  her. 
Her  voice  rose  again — “I  loved  you,  girl ; I loved  you  until  you 
refused  to  marry  him,  and  then,  to-night,  as  you  sped  from  the 
room,  it  was  I— I — Mrs.  Rebad — who  stabbed  you!  Why  didn  t 
I kill  you!  Why  didn’t  I kill  you  all,  before  he  should  die!” 
She  sprang  forward  as  if  to  seize  the  girl  and  then  fell  laughing 
hysterically  beside  her  son. 

* * * * * * 

Two  years  passed.  Deona  was  serving  a term  in  prison. 
His  mother,  although  freed  through  the  leniency  of  Brown,  died 
soon  after.  Mr.  Russell  had  fled  to  Europe.  Mat  had  lingered 
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between  life  and  death  for  several  months,  and  was  as  well  as 
ever  now.  Lucile  and  he  were  living  together  with  relations 
at  Atlanta. 

I was  hard  at  work  one  morning  in  our  same  old  office  in 
New  York  when  a letter  in  Brown’s  well-known  handwriting 
turned  up  among  my  mail.  It  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Ed : — 

“As  you  already  know,  the  opening  of  my  father’s 
will  was  postponed  by  my  sister  until  I should  recover. 
She  has  asked  me  to  write  you  to  come  on. 

“We  have  fitted  up  our  old  estate  near  Savannah  and 
built  a modern  house  there,  where  we  shall  spend  our 
summer  vacation. 

“Be  sure  and  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming,  so 
I can  meet  you. 

“Yours  sincerely,  “Mat.” 

The  opening  of  the  General’s  will  disclosed  the  motive  for 
the  overseer’s  strong  actions.  It  stated  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  children,  his  all  should  go  to  Deona  and 
Russell.  The  wily  Russell  had  devised  the  scheme  and  Deona, 
in  the  garb  of  the  General,  was  merely  his  tool.  Of  course,  I 
accepted  the  invitation  offered  me  in  the  letter,  and  we  spent  a 
very  happy  vacation  there,  and  as  September  approached  I was 
loath  to  leave  this  land  of  plantations  and  pickaninnies,  but  es- 
pecially to  leave  Lucile.  I loved  her ; but  could  not  gather  the 
courage  to  speak. 

She  had  changed  from  that  quiet  little  miss  with  the  dark 
ringed  eyes  into  a laughing  pretty  young  lady,  and  if  reports 
were  true,  had  broken  the  hearts  of  some  gentlemen  of  note  in 
Atlanta.  T.  B.  McSherry. 

Ambroatatta 

I. 

S there  a time  in  all  the  span 

Of  four  and  twenty  varied  hours, 
When  calmer  thoughts  occur  to  man 
Than  when  the  night  his  world  o’er- 
towers, 

As  soft  it  leads  its  dark  array 
Close  on  the  heels  of  parting  day? 
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II. 

The  passing  of  the  Autumn  light 
Contented  contemplation  breeds, 

For  after  all,  the  darkest  night 
Before  the  brightest  day  proceeds. 

And  Summer’s  bounty  now  is  stored 
Ready  to  serve  the  Winter  board. 

III. 

How  peaceful  is  an  evening  view 

From  some  commanding  woodland  hill! 
Below,  a sleepy  stream  flows  through 
And  past  the  village  to  the  mill, 

Whence  drowsy  murmurs  reach  the  ear 
Tuned  to  the  swish  of  tree-tops  near. 

IV. 

And  while  the  setting  Sun’s  red  eye 
Reviews  his  labor  of  the  day, 

He  copies  in  the  cloud-strewn  sky 
The  leafy  Autumn’s  bright  display. 

Then  satisfied  he  sinks  to  sleep 

While  through  the  gloaming,  farmlights  peep. 

V. 

The  aimless  winds  no  secrets  keep, 

But  whisper  through  the  forest  maze, 

Until  with  greetings  long  and  deep 
A distant  watchdog  Moonward  bays, 

To  where  he  sees  the  Sun’s  pale  ghost 
Gliding  among  the  white  starred  host. 

VI. 

Is  there  a time,  in  all  the  span 

Of  four  and  twenty  varied  hours, 

When  calmer  thoughts  occur  to  man 

Than  when  the  night  his  world  o’ertowers, 
As  soft  it  leads  its  dark  array 
Close  on  the  heels  of  parting  day? 


F.  P.  SCHIAVONE. 


®lj?  f>gmbnltBOT  of  tiro  iHtstlrtne 


MID  the  festive  surroundings  that  during  the 
holy  Yule-tide  herald  forth  messages  of  good 
cheer  and  love  for  man  towards  man,  when 
hearts,  aglow  with  the  season’s  peace,  forget 
their  sordid  cares  for  ministries  of  charity 
and  kindness ; when  holly,  mistletoe  and  ever- 
green brighten  and  make  resplendent  the  joyous  scenes,  how 
many  of  us,  engrossed  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  have  paused 
for  a moment  and  thought  of  the  modest  mistletoe,  without 
whose  bright  twigs  and  white  berries,  Christmas  would  seem 
lacking  in  some  essential  part.  Yet  insignificant  and  unassum- 
ing as  the  mistletoe  appears,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  theme 
of  poet’s  stately  measures.  Legendry  has  clothed  it  in  gar- 
ments of  wondrous  mystery,  it  has  been  venerated  with  religious 
fervor,  and,  its  greatest  boast,  it  has  always  been  symbolic  of  the 
birth  of  Him  who  came  to  earth  from  heaven. 

In  ages  long  since  grown  old  in  fact  and  story,  the  Druids 
tenanted  the  forest  temples  with  their  mystical,  gloomy  rites. 
But  at  appointed  times  of  the  year  their  simple,  daily  worship 
was  changed  to  exercises  of  magnificence  and  splendor.  One 
of  these  four  seasons  was  Nuadhullig  or  Nodhlag  (contraction 
for  Nuadh-iule-iceadh),  which  corresponds  with  our  Christmas, 
and  in  fact  is  still  the  Celtic  name  for  Christmas.  How  it  re- 
ceived this  appellation  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  sacred  fes- 
tivities that  took  place  at  this  time.  When  the  old  year  tottered 
on  to  its  death,  the  Druidical  priests,  arrayed  in  their  gorgeous 
robes,  assembled  before  the  dwellings  of  their  people  and  made 
resonant  the  air  with  shouts  of  “Nuadh-iule-iceadh ! Nuadh- 
iule-iceadh  !”  which,  in  their  quaint  language,  meant  a sum- 
mons to  join  in  the  search  for  the  plant  so  religiously  venerated 
by  them — the  All-Heal,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  mistletoe.  In 
solemn  procession  they  followed  the  priests  to  the  forests,  where 
all  went  in  search  of  the  wondrous  bough,  and  great  was  their 
cries  of  rejoicing  on  finding  it,  especially  were  it  discov- 
ered twined  round  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak,  their  sacred  tree. 
For  on  that  occasion,  the  most  venerable  priest  among  them, 
after  many  mysterious  ceremonies,  ascended  the  tree  and  with 
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a golden  pruning-knife  lopped  off  the  golden-hued  branches, 
which  fell  into  a spotless  cloth  below.  Two  white  bulls  with 
horns  fast  bound  together,  were  then  sacrificed  beneath  the  tree, 
and  with  shouts  of  prayer  and  gladness  the  sacred  Uile-ici  or 
mistletoe  was  borne  back  to  their  homes,  where  all  partici- 
pated in  prolonged  feasts  and  merriment.  Later  the  plant  was 
distributed  among  the  people  who  considered  it  a safeguard 
against  all  poisons  and  ills.  Hence  its  name,  Uile-ici,  or  All- 
heal. 

Yet  this  festival  of  Nuadhullig  or  gathering  of  the  All- 
heal is  not  the  only  tradition  handed  down  to  us.  The  old  tree 
itself  upon  which  the  All-heal  or  mistletoe  was  found,  was  cut 
up  into  small  logs,  with  which  the  people  lit  their  fires.  This 
is  the  origin  of  our  custom  of  the  Yule  log,  for  they  too  kept 
the  charred  log  to  start  the  next  year’s  fire.  Indeed  a phil- 
ologist tells  us  that  our  word  “yule”  comes  from  the  Celtic 
term  No-ule,  meaning  “new  All-heal,”  or  the  season  of  its 
culling. 

But  the  ancient  Druids  were  not  alone  in  their  lofty  es- 
timation of  the  mistletoe,  for  immortal  Virgil,  in  his  harmoni- 
ous flow  of  numbers,  makes  illustrious  mention  of  its  powers 
over  the  shades  of  Dis.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Tineid  we 
find  Tineas,  the  Trojan  hero,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Italy 
and  eager  with  the  desire  of  visiting  his  deceased  father  “in 
the  gloomy  pool  where  Acheron  overflows.”  Seeking  advice 
and  assistance,  he  comes  to  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae  and  in  most 
eloquent  prayer  pleads  for  her  help.  Moved  by  his  entreaty 
the  priestess  tells  him  that  no  mortal  is  permitted  to  visit  and 
return  in  safety  from  Hades  unless  he  be  armed  with  “bough 
all  golden  both  in  leaf  and  pliant  twig,”  which  the  “grove  con- 
ceals and  dim  dells  of  shadow  shut  in.”  This  bough  she  bids 
him  find  and  pluck. 

Sorrowfully  Tineas  and  his  companions  search  the  murky 
forest  to  gather  wood  for  the  funeral  pile  of  Misenus,  when 
lo!  two  doves,  “his  mother’s  birds,”  make  straight  the  way  to 
the  coveted  tree,  “whence  through  the  boughs  the  gleam  of 
gold  flashed  forth  distinct.”  How  beautifully  does  the  poet 
thus  describe  the  mistletoe:  “As  in  the  woods  amid  the  wintry 
cold  with  strange  foliage  the  mistletoe  is  wont  to  bloom  and 
to  encircle  with  its  yellow  shoots  the  rounded  trunks,  such  was 
the  look  of  the  leafy  gold  in  the  dark  ilex.” 

Armed  with  this  potent  charm  and  in  the  company  of  the 
Sibyl,  .Tineas  descends  to  the  land  of  the  Shades,  where  Charon, 
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the  Stygian  boatman,  stops,  in  fearful  rage,  the  advance  of  the 
strangers.  But  the  Sibyl  displays  the  bough  and  “then  from 
its  surging  wrath  his  heart  subsides,”  and  Tineas,  unmolested, 
passes  over  the  flood.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  mys- 
terious power  of  the  mistletoe  that  wove  its  spell  of  influence 
even  over  the  learned  Roman. 

Yet  in  the  deep-set  veneration  of  the  Druids  who  culled 
the  mistletoe  in  such  religious  fervor,  in  the  deep  meaning  given 
it  by  the  inspired  master-mind  of  Roman  literature,  we  see  but 
the  pagan  symbolism  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaias  (chap.  II,  v.  11)  : 
“And  there  shall  come  forth  a rod  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse 
and  a flower  shall  rise  up  out  of  his  root.” 

Thus  the  mistletoe  has  always  been  and  is  the  symbol 
“Of  all  foretold  to  the  wise  of  old 
To  Roman,  Greek  and  Jew.” 

And  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  mistletoe,  prefigurement 
of  the  Christ-child’s  birth, 

“Still  ushers  forth  in  each  land  of  the  North, 

The  solemn  Christmas  tide.” 

J.  V.  McKee. 


Abmi?  if}?  CErtb 

WAS  not  for  tender  motherhood  to  know 
At  such  a time,  through  God’s  omnis- 
cient grace, 

That  this  small  infant  form  and  tiny 
face 

Had  writhed  in  pain  beneath  the  scourge’s 
blow, — 

That  these  small  dimpled  hands  could  ever  show 
The  sin-inflicted  torture  of  a race; 

For  only  peace  and  love  could  find  a place 
In  that  sweet  Christmastide  of  long  ago. 

And  so  with  us,  who  still  rehearse  the  birth 
Of  Him  whose  advent  gladdened  all  the  earth; 

When  our  dull  ear  shall  catch  the  rapt’rous  sound, 
That  floods  the  choired  skies  with  music  ’round, 

Let  no  harsh  note  of  sadness  then  molest 
The  secret  joy  that  sings  within  the  breast. 

L.  O’G. 


ilignnnfltf 


T T ORACE  MANSFIELD  sat  deeply  ensconced  in 
a morris-chair  by  the  window.  Outside,  the 
usual  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  holiday  season  was 
visible,  but  he  gazed  unseeingly  on  the  animated 
scene,  his  thoughts  on  far  less  pleasing  a sub- 
ject, to  judge  from  the  forbidding  frown  on  his 
forehead  and  the  aggressive  angle  at  which  he 
held  his  chin.  Mechanically  he  flecked  the  ashes  off  the  tip 
of  his  cigar.  This  reverie  remained  unbroken  save  for  the 
rapid  ticking  of  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel,  which  seemed 
to  be  hurrying  faster,  faster,  ever  faster — with  its  nervous, 
insistent  staccato,  punctuating  the  gathering  dusk. 

Ostensibly  he  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  window,  but  he  well 
knew  that  he  was  elsewhere — alone  in  the  silent  open,  poised 
upon  the  edge  of  the  canyon  into  which  shot  at  a tangent  a 
narrow  path  that  he  foresaw  he  should  follow.  It  was  unu- 
sual for  him  to  sit  thus  inert  by  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
an  evening.  Time  was,  it  is  true,  when  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner or  the  theater  would  have  been  eagerly  accepted,  but  all 
that  was  before  a certain  ingenious  juggling  of  stocks  had 
made  him  a power  in  Wall  Street,  before  his  material  success 
and  social  aspirations  made  a mere  invitation  to  an  informal 
affair  seem  insignificant  indeed.  He  was  far  too  blase  now  to 
seek  pleasure  in  an  entertainment  so  hopelessly  common- 
place. It  was  his  one  grief  that  the  helpmate  of  his  earlier 
years  had  faded  away  before  she  could  enjoy  with  him  the 
fruits  of  their  joint  labor.  But  for  this  cruel  loss  he  tried 
to  make  up  in  his  attention  to  his  daughter,  their  only  child. 
He  idolized  her.  She  had  to  express  the  merest  wish  and  it 
was  instantly  obeyed.  The  terror  of  Wall  Street  cowered 
before  the  displeasnre  of  this  slender,  wide-eyed  girl.  She 
reigned  supreme.  While  she  was  yet  in  her  infancy,  he  fondly 
began  to  plan  her  glorious  career,  a brilliant  succession  of 
social  achievements,  with  the  climax  reached  in  an  interna- 
tional marriage.  But  if  the  girl  possessed  her  mother’s  pas- 
sive nature,  she  also  inherited  her  father’s  indomitable  will. 
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From  the  first  she  had  discouraged  all  elaboration,  both  in 
her  dress  and  in  her  surroundings;  the  mockery  of  social  life 
being  extremely  repellent  to  her  sensitive,  quiet  nature.  As 
the  extent  of  his  operations  increased,  and  the  little  duties 
attached  to  them  became  more  multifarious,  her  father  had  found 
it  imperative  to  engage  a secretary  in  the  person  of  a clean-cut, 
wide-awake  young  fellow  with  a just-out-of-college  turn  to 
the  cut  of  his  coat.  His  varied  duties  frequently  necessitated 
his  attendance  on  his  employer  at  the  latter’s  home,  and  grad- 
ually he  grew  to  know  the  girl.  They  had  much  in  common. 
Both  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  many  a fleeting, 
happy  hour  passed  as  they  sat  in  the  music  room  together,  the 
girl  dreamily  fingering  one  of  Chopin’s  exquisite  nocturnes, 
while  he  was  there  on  the  rather  bare  pretext  of  important 
business.  A warm  regard  sprang  up  between  them  which 
rapidly  ripened  into  something  far  more  serious.  But  the 
last  ray  of  discernment  was  not  altogether  extinct  in  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  he  promptly  nipped  the  romance  in  the  bud, 
as  he  fondly  thought.  Not  for  a moment  could  such  an  idea 
be  seriously  entertained.  A penniless  youth  marry  her,  his 
daughter,  the  heiress  of  untold  wealth?  Impossible!  His 
ambition  soared  far  higher  than  that.  A certain  smooth  for- 
eigner with  a rather  worm-eaten  title  in  the  safe  back  home, 
and  about  eight  dollars  in  his  jeans,  had  successfully  broken 
the  barriers  of  the  ultra  exclusive  social  set,  and  was  being 
lionized  by  managing  mammas  with  marriageable  daughters. 
If  he  could  annex  this  musty  but  undoubtedly  authentic  aris- 
tocrat, he  would  create  the  sensation  of  the  hour,  his  ple- 
beian origin  would  be  forgotten  and  his  social  position  se- 
cured. The  proposition  on  being  broached  to  Florence  had 
promptly  met  with  a firm,  emphatic  negative.  Her  father 
stormed  to  no  avail.  At  last  the  crisis  long  deferred  was  face 
to  face.  It  could  not  be  evaded  longer.  He  had  delivered 
the  ultimatum  that  she  should  either  marry  the  foreigner  or 
be  entirely  cut  off  with  the  secretary. 

He  abruptly  arose,  and  striding  to  the  escritoire  set 
against  the  wall,  began  rummaging  deep  in  one  of  its 
drawers.  He  took  therefrom  a pitiful  little  packet  consisting 
of  an  old  lace  mitt  absurdly  small,  a faded  photograph,  one 
or  two  yellowed  envelopes,  and  a cluster  of  dried  blossoms 
from  which  there  exhaled  a delicate  fragrance  akin  to  in- 
cense, only  it  was  too  fugitive,  too  fine — too  ambrosial  for 
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earth — the  subtle  odor  of  mignonette.  Standing  by  the  win- 
dow that  he  might  the  better  see,  he  separated  the  photograph 
from  the  rest  and  looked  upon  it  long.  It  was  a beautiful 
face  on  which  he  gazed,  a face  on  which  shone  brightly  the 
light  of  perfect  peace.  Clad  in  the  costume  of  the  early  ’70’s 
the  dainty  figure  which  looked  out  upon  him  was  picturesque 
indeed.  How  greatly  he  would  appreciate  her  gentle  guid- 
ance and  practical  advice  now!  Oh,  if  the  prototype  of  that 
faded  miniature  could  only  speak  to  guide  him  in  the  right 
road,  to  restore  his  domestic  happiness  once  more.  Re- 
luctantly he  put  the  photograph  aside.  He  had  laid  down 
his  cigar  somewhere,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  a visitor.  He  had  entered  so  silently  in 
the  gathering  dusk  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  how 
long  he  had  been  in  the  room.  “Well,”  said  the  old  man,  im- 
patiently. The  young  man  began  in  the  nasal  twang  peculiar 
to  rural  New  England,  by  asking  him  if  he  would  give  some 
advice  on  a matter  of  great  importance.  Something  about 
him  was  strangely  familiar  to  the  capitalist,  but  the  connec- 
tion declined  to  be  established.  His  curiosity  aroused,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  the  conversation.  “In  what  manner  can 
I aid  you?”  he  said,  not  unkindly,  albeit  a trifle  pompously. 
Gradually,  by  degrees  the  young  man  unfolded  his  pitiful  little 
story.  He  had  come  to  the  city  with  the  meagre  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  his  farm.  These  he  intended  to  use  in  specula- 
tion in  the  Street.  He  had  spent  a few  days  thus  occupied, 
till  his  fortune  slowly  dwindled  and  had  at  last  been  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  vultures  waiting  for  such  material.  In  despair, 
he  was  about  to  take  his  life,  but  his  love  for  the  simple,  trust- 
ing girl  back  home  forestalled  the  fatal  deed.  But,  oh!  the 
shame  of  his  ignominious  return  home ! He,  a miserable 
failure!  How  could  he  look  the  hosts  of  admiring  relatives 
in  the  face  after  his  folly?  As  he  spoke,  vague  memories 
stirred  the  old  man.  Where  had  he  met  this  young  fellow 
before?  Puzzled,  he  motioned  to  him  to  continue.  If  he 
could  only  borrow  some  money  somewhere,  he  went  on  des- 
perately. Here  he  mentioned  a sum  that  was  quite  a fortune 
in  his  eyes,  but  to  the  capitalist  it  was  ridiculously  small. 
He  would  then  go  back  home  in  triumph,  marry  the  girl,  buy 
an  interest  in  some  safe,  conservative  business  and  settle 
down  in  perfect  happiness  and  contentment.  The  old  man 
was  inwardly  amused  at  this  simple  delineation  of  Eutopia. 
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If  only — but  then,  it  was  too  much  too  ask;  and  as  if  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  recital,  he  burst  into 
long,  heartbreaking  sobs,  at  the  same  time  backing  resolutely 
to  the  door.  The  old  man  was  visibly  distressed  at  the  sight 
of  this  sudden  outburst  and  tried  to  quiet  him.  “Hold  on!” 
he  cried;  “you  haven’t  even  given  me  your  name  yet.”  “My 
name  is  Horace  Mansfield,”  he  said  clearly  and  distinctly. 

What!  And  it  was.  Yes,  it  was  he.  Yes,  and  he  was 
gone — vanished  in  the  dark.  Having  involuntarily  jumped 
forward,  he  dropped  weakly  back  in  his  chair.  It  was  himself! 
These  were  his  ideals,  his  hopes,  his  aspirations ! Oh,  how  he 
had  drifted!  All  the  sordidness  of  that  bauble  strewn  road 
behind  him  stood  forth,  illumined  like  a searchlight,  and  be- 
fore him  was  the  precipice.  He  had  thought  that  course  wor- 
thy! Ugh!  It  was  the  life  of  a parasite  among  the  branches 
wrhere  it  clung  and  knew  no  pity.  Had  this  revelation  come 
too  late?  Were  honesty  and  contented  simplicity  not  for  him? 
Leaning  forward,  he  picked  up  the  photo  again.  “No!”  he 
cried  defiantly;  “she  will  have  her  way!”  And  running  has- 
tily to  the  staircase,  he  shouted:  “Florence!  Florence!”  While 
he  waited  impatiently  for  an  answer,  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
a tiny  lavender-colored  note  pinned  to  the  portiere,  which  was 
evidently  intended  for  him.  Tearing  it  open  eagerly,  he  read: 

Dear  Father: — Please  don’t  be  angry.  I couldn’t 
stand  that  odious  Frenchman  any  longer.  Jack  and  I are 
engaged.  Please  send  us  your  blessing.  With  much  love, 

Flo. 

P.  S. — We  were  married  yesterday. 

As  he  perused  this  laconic  epistle  a smile  of  proud  satis- 
faction rippled  over  his  wrinkled  countenance.  How  charac- 
teristic of  the  girl!  Her  father’s  daughter,  indeed!  Turning 
to  re-enter  the  library,  he  espied  on  the  hearth-rug  a pathetic 
little  bit  of  woven  silk.  Stooping,  he  picked  it  up,  and  raising 
it  tenderly  to  his  lips  he  kissed  it.  And  there  was  wafted  to 
his  nostrils  a peculiarly  pungent  odor — the  subtle  fragrance 
of  the  mignonette. 


Hugh  Allen. 


A (tthrtfitmaa  ^krtrlj 


HE  time  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  place  is  an  old 
homestead  on  the  outskirts  of  Pinetree  Center,  a 
small  village  in  northern  New  York.  It  is  snow- 
ing heavily.  1 hicker  and  faster  the  flakes  shoot 
down,  a mad,  whirling  mass,  from  a sullen  sky. 
The  snow  spins  round  and  round  in  swift  swirling 
eddies  or  scuds  by  in  fearful  blasts  parallel  with 
the  earth ; yet  gradually  and  imperceptibly  it  deepens  on  the 
level  and  higher  piles  of  already  towering  rifts.  It  fills  the 
hollows,  clothes  the  hill-tops,  and  heals  huge  gashes  on  the 
mountain  side,  wrapping  the  landscape  in  an  all-covering  pall, 
tucked  in  by  the  cold  fingers  of  the  north  wind.  The  gale  howls, 
while  the  naked  tree  boughs  moan  in  protest.  King  North 
Wind  sounds  a whistle,  calling  upon  his  innumerable  cohorts 
and  along  sweeps  a vast  horde  of  white-clad  soldiers,  stinging 
and  stabbing.  And  then  the  wind  dies  out,  the  trees  cease 
to  whine,  and  the  large  flakes  fall  slowly,  silently,  and  tiny  stars 
peep  forth  to  see  if  the  storm  is  past.  At  length  the  snow 
ceases  altogether,  the  stars  glow  more  brilliantly,  and  off  to  the 
eastward  a great  light  appears  as  the  new  Christmas  wheels 
into  view.  And  then  for  an  instant  one  tree  stands  out  with 
impressive  clearness,  chiselled  from  a silver  background.  Lone 
and  weird  it  looks,  the  sole  survivor  of  a noble  race.  Multi- 
colored sparks  strike  up  from  the  whitened  ground,  and  the 
world  becomes  suddenly  bright.  Then  as  the  eye  gets  accus- 
tomed to  the  glare  of  the  snow,  it  grows  darker,  and  long 
shadows  drop  down  across  the  whiteness,  while  off  to  the  west, 
stretches  a smooth  expanse  of  snow,  betraying  a frozen  pond. 
Presently  a tiny  point  of  light  spears  out,  off  to  the  left,  from 
a lone  farmhouse,  beckoning  the  weary  wayfarer  to  warmth  and 
rest.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  house,  one  of  the  roomy  kind,  with 
a large  porch  in  front,  and  two  or  three  immense  gable  win- 
dows at  the  top.  Its  very  appearance  is  a pledge  of  warm 
hospitality ; and  the  interior  fully  lives  up  to  its  exterior 
promise.  The  pine  knots  crackle  and  roar  in  the  wide-breasted 
fireplace,  diffusing  an  artificial  summer,  and  filling  the  room 
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with  a rich  crimson  glow,  which,  as  it  nears  the  farther  wall, 
resolves  into  a deep  red  and  finally  melts  into  the  velvety  black- 
ness. Masses  of  berry-decked  holly  hang  about,  and  sly  little 
twigs  of  fable-laden  mistletoe  grace  each  doorway.  Strings  of 
popcorn  and  gilded  acorns  are  draped  about  or  stretched  across 
the  room,  with  a becoming  carelessness  which  gives  the  final 
touch  to  a perfect  picture  of  peace  and  contentment.  Ranged 
about  the  fire,  a man  and  woman  sit  in  quaint,  high-backed 
chairs  as  comfortable  as  they  are  old,  and  at  their  feet  sit 
two  rosy-cheeked  girls  and  two  broad-shouldered  youths.  And 
the  kindly-faced  old  mother  gazes  into  the  fitful  flames,  and 
ah ! who  may  tell  what  she  sees  there.  Mayhap  she  sees  her 
boys  grown  into  two  good,  strong  men,  true  to  themselves  and 
true  to  their  God.  And  then  the  flames  frame  two  fair  faces, 
her  daughters,  and  she  sees  them  pure,  noble  women,  and  per- 
haps into  the  picture  there  steals  a chubby-faced  baby,  her  grand- 
child, but  her  mother-love  blots  out  the  view,  for  she  loves  her 
daughters,  and  she  wants  them  always.  She  looks  at  her  hus- 
band and  he  at  her,  and  in  that  look  dwells  unspeakable  love, 
and  they  smile  softly.  The  young  folks  are  having  a merry 
time  of  it,  popping  corn,  cooking  chestnuts,  roasting  large, 
luscious  apples,  the  while  a continual  flood  of  talk  is  kept 
up,  of  jests  and  stories,  and  sly  chiding  about  lovers  and  sweet- 
hearts ; and  ever  and  anon  merry  peals  of  laughter  ring  out 
at  some  especially  well-directed  shaft,  and  happy  faces  press 
forward  to  taste  the  corn  or  chestnuts  or  snatch  a bursting  apple 
from  the  fire.  But  now  the  hours  grow  apace,  midnight  comes 
on.  Even  the  wind  seems  to  know,  and  for  a spell  ceases  its 
moaning.  The  fire  sinks  lower  and  lower,  but  no  one  heeds 
it.  The  dark  shadows  creep  up  closer  to  the  fire,  and  slowly 
swallow  up  the  dull  red  glow,  until  now  it  is  quite  dark.  The 
whole  world  is  at  peace.  No  one  stirs.  They  sit  and  dream, 
gazing  into  the  fast-fading  embers  with  unseeing  eyes.  Then 
suddenly  a deep  gong  booms  out  twelve  times ; two  or  three 
tiny  jets  of  flame  spurt  up,  and  then  all  becomes  dark  and 
silent. 

It  is  Christmas  morn. 


Stanley  T.  Fisher. 


31ff  Inttnr’a  S>tnry 


E were  in  a cosy  lounging  room  at  the  club,  six  of 
us.  The  night  was  a dirty  one,  as  sailors  say,  but 
the  softened  lights  and  the  anthracite  fire  in  the 
grate,  made  the  fiendishness  of  the  wind  outside 
appear  ridiculous.  Pollack  and  I had  dropped  in, 
or,  rather,  were  blown  in  the  last  half  of  the  block, 
and  in  the  back  parlor  we  met  O’Malley,  who  in- 
troduced two  friends  of  his,  one,  I think,  from  Cincinnati,  and 
the  other  from  Buffalo  or  some  place  up  the  State.  While  we 
were  saying  “Glad  to  meet  you,”  etc.,  big  John  Hackett  stooped 
through  the  doorway,  went  through  the  forms,  and  O’Malley 
suggested  that  one  of  Harry’s  hot  scotches  would  go  a long 
way  toward  assisting  the  retarded  circulation.  No  one  dis- 
sented, and  that  is  how  we  came  to  adjourn  to  the  little  room 
just  off  the  buffet.  Boring  at  the  sugar  lump  with  his  spoon, 

Hackett  said,  “If  only ” when  Pollack  broke  in  with,  “John, 

I know  what  you  were  going  to  say?” 

“What?” 

“You  were  going  to  say,  ‘If  only  the  Doctor  were  here.’  ” 

“You’re  a wizard,  Frank;  you  completed  my  thought.” 

Then  we  chuckled  at  the  wind  again  and  moved  our 
spoons  around  caressingly.  The  curtains  parted,  and  the  Doc- 
tor said,  “Pardon  me ; didn’t  know  there  was  any  one  here,” 
and  stepped  back,  but  Hackett  thrust  out  his  long  arm,  grasped 
the  Doctor’s  hand  and  said,  “O’Malley,  introduce  your  friends 
to  the  Doctor,”  and  touched  the  bell.  “I  am  nearest  to  the 
button,”  he  said  to  O’Malley,  who  bowed  approval  of  what  he 
had  done.  Harry  came,  and  O’Malley  said,  “Another  hot  ’un.” 

“Not  for  me,  Harry.  Give  me  three  fingers  and  a thumb 
of  the  most  stars  that  Mr.  Hennessy  makes,”  the  Doctor  hast- 
ened to  say,  as  Harry  turned  to  go. 

Hackett’s  voice  came  up  from  his  boots  with  “You  must 
have  had  a leg-sawing  match  to-night.” 

“Worse  than  that,”  answered  the  Doctor ; “I  have  had  a 
case  of  heart  failure  and — heartlessness.” 

We  mused  and  sipped  in  silence.  We  never  asked  the 
Doctor  for  an  explanation.  If  he  cared  to  enlighten  us  about 
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anything  he  would  do  so.  There  was  no  use  to  try  to  probe 
him.  The  brandy  never  touched  anywhere  but  its  final  lodging 
place.  He  winced  a couple  of  times,  and  then  began : 

“I  had  a gentleman  known  to  some  of  you  in  my  back 
office  this  morning,  advising  him  against  sedentary  habits,  too 
much  business,  etc.,  and  prescribing  the  usual  diet  and  rem- 
edies for  stuffed  owls  and  gout,  when  the  boy  announced  that 
I was  wanted  immediately  at  the  telephone.  My  correspond- 
ent was  a clerk  in  a drug  store  pay  station  way  up-town  on  the 
West  Side.  He  said  that  a Mrs.  Wrenout  wanted  to  see  me 
as  soon  as  possible  at  No.  so-and-so,  such-and-such  a street. 
The  name  is  an  odd  one,  and  I could  think  of  no  one  who 
bore  it  excepting  a friend  of  years  back,  whom  I had  not  seen 
or  heard  of  since  our  college  days.  However,  I went,  met 
Mrs.  Wrenout,  and  saw  my  friend  and  classmate.  There  was 
a peculiar  look  on  the  face,  framed  in  the  jaunty  curls,  now 
sprinkled  with  premature  frost,  as  he  lay  there  on  the  berth 
of  the  sleeping  car-like  space  in  the  little  flat,  just  as  he  had 
died,  without  attention  other  than  that  which  loving,  powerless 
hands  had  given  him.  Until  then  I had  not  known  that  he 
was  in  the  city.  There  was  not  much  to  learn  from  the  wife, 
a sad-faced  little  woman,  who  must  have  been  only  yesterday 
a bright,  winsome  creature.  Wrenout  had  married  against 
the  wish  of  his  father,  who  refused  to  become  reconciled.  They 
left — well,  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  came  here.  He  tried 
in  all  quarters  to  get  employment,  but  failed.  He  avoided  his 
few  friends — foolish  pride — because — well,  it’s  hard  to  know 
who  are  one’s  friends.  Their  rent  was  overdue,  and  the  agent 
said  he  would  have  to  dispossess  them  to-day  unless  it  was  paid. 
In  desperation  Wrenout  walked  down-town  yesterday  to  see  a 
friend  of  his  prosperous  days.  He  came  home  at  ten  o’clock, 
quite  cheerful.  Before  retiring,  he  looked  over  the  contents  of 
a tin  box  that  was  kept  on  the  shelf  of  the  miniature  closet, 
kissed  the  brave  little  woman  and  said,  “Everything  will  be  all 
right  to-morrow,  dear.”  She  got  up  this  morning  without  dis- 
turbing him ; he  was  so  tired.  Just  here  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Doctor — we’ll  say,  Smith.  He  has  an  office 
down  in  the  business  district.  He  told  what  the  wife  didn’t 
know.  Yesterday  the  friend  whom  Wrenout  had  gone  to  see, 
and  whose  office  is  in  the  same  building  as  that  of  Doctor 
Smith,  sent  for  him  in  a hurry.  He  found  in — we’ll  say 
Brown’s  office  a man  apparently  lifeless.  He  examined  him, 
and  turning  to  Brown  said,  “Do  you  know  this  man?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him?” 

“No ; that  is  why  I sent  for  you.” 

“Well,  he’s  starving.” 

Doctor  Smith  went  down  to  the  cafe,  got  a glass  of  brandy 
and  a bowl  of  chicken  broth.  After  he  had  poured  some  of 
the  brandy  down  the  man’s  throat  he  revived,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  his  heart  faintly  said,  “Strychnia.”  The  Doctor  list- 
ened to  his  heart,  and  from  his  hand  case  gave  him  the  stimu- 
lant. After  taking  some  of  the  broth,  which  the  Doctor  had 
to  assure  him  was  medicinal,  the  patient  begged  his  pardon  for 
the  trouble  he  had  caused,  and  said  that  such  attacks  of  heart 
weakness  were  not  unusual  with  him.  The  Doctor  retired,  but 
forgot  his  hand  case  and  returned  for  it.  As  he  came  to  the 
open  door  of  Brown’s  office,  he  heard  his  patient  say,  “But  to- 
morrow my  wife  and  little  belongings  will  be  put  out  on  the 
street.” 

“Oh,  no,  they  won’t,”  Brown  replied ; “men  don’t  take  such 
extreme  measures.  Come  in  next  week ; perhaps  I can  help 
you  to  get  something.  Sorry  I am  short  to-day.” 

This  morning  Doctor  Smith  found  that  the  compartment  in 
his  hand  case  that  held  the  strychnia  bottle  was  empty.  He 
got  the  address  of  his  patient  from  Brown,  and  that  is  how 
he  came  to  meet  me  up  there.  Well,  Mrs.  Wrenout  tear- 
fully finished  her  recital.  The  marshal’s  men  had  come  this 
morning  with  the  warrant  of  dispossession  and  Wrenout  was 
still  sleeping.  They  shook  him,  but  he  was  so  glutted  with 
soup  and  so  surfeited  with  rest  that  they  could  not  awaken 
him.  On  a stand  she  found  a card  on  which  he  had  pen- 
cilled my  name  some  time  during  the  night.  I wish  he  had  let 
me  know.  There  was  no  address  on  the  card.  The  kind- 
hearted  clerk  in  the  drug  store  got  it  from  the  directory  and 
telephoned  for  me.  In  the  tin  box  was  a paid-up  life  insurance 
policy  for  about  eleven  hundred  dollars,  payable  at  Wrenout’s 
death.  The  Doctor  stopped,  and  I know  we  all  spoke  in- 
wardly. 

A few  minutes  after,  Bailey  came  in  with  his  usual  bland 
smile,  saying,  “Good  evening,  gentlemen.”  The  Doctor  didn  t 
answer,  but  I noticed  a peculiar  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
“By  the  way,  Bailey,  who  was  it  that  Frank  Wrenout  married? 

I didn’t  catch  Bailey’s  answer.  He  asked  us  to  join  him  in  a 
hot  scotch,  but  no  one  cared  for  another. 

John  Trauben. 


(tttjrtatmaa  in  tlj?  Srnptra 


O crystal  fall  of  frozen  rain, 

No  snowflakes  kiss  the  earth, 
The  birds  all  echo  in  refrain 
The  song  of  Jesus’  birth. 

The  flowers,  too,  on  Christmas  mor 
Which  still  remain  in  bloom, 

Greet  modestly  their  Saviour  born, 

With  heavenly  perfume. 

The  mountains  rapt  in  green,  are  clad 
As  if  for  summer  day; 

They  welcome  Jesus,  and  are  glad 
To  Him  their  homage  pay. 

The  brooks  and  streams  pour  forth  their  praise, 
Their  sparkling  rills  rejoice, 

As  Phoebus  woos  them  with  his  rays, 

No  matter  what  their  choice. 

All  hail  to  Jesus,  who  is  born, 

All  men  in  chorus  sing; 

Upon  this  sacred  ChrUmas  morn 
May  He  salvaJon  bring. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs. 


A 8>imset  at  §>ra 


E had  finished  dinner.  The  majority  of  the  passen- 
gers had  quitted  the  saloon  with  its  soft  tinted, 
shaded  lights  and  its  atmosphere  of  subdued  gay- 
ety,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
were  promenading  the  upper  and  lower  decks. 
Seated  in  a steamer  chair  with  mind  devoid  of 
all  preoccupying  thoughts,  and  with  eyes  that 
were  careless  and  wandering,  we  could  not  but  admire  the 
unusual  colorful  beauty  of  the  picture,  varied  and  ever  vary- 
ing with  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  dying  day. 

Men  and  women  in  evening  dress,  the  women  with  shim- 
mering Egyptian  shawls  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  the 
men  for  the  most  part  with  heads  uncovered,  passing  and  re- 
passing in  a graceful  sort  of  rhythm  that  seemed  strangely  to 
harmonize  with  the  smoothly  undulating  motion  of  the  silver- 
crested  waves;  the  care-free,  indolent  laughter  of  the  young, 
and  the  quiet,  silent  smile  of  the  old,  as  some  mirth-provok- 
ing jest  reached  the  ears  of  the  promenaders ; the  pale  blue  of 
the  sky  deepening  and  crimsoning  into  a rich  red  in  the  west; 
the  restless  monotone  of  the  sea ; the  inexpressible  mystery 
of  all-enveloping  night,  such  were  the  parts  to  the  picture. 

Gradually  the  promenading  stopped,  and  one  by  one  or  in 
parties  the  passengers  strolled  over  to  the  railings,  and  re- 
mained there  motionless  with  eyes  turned  westward,  where 
the  gloriously  animated  disc  of  molten  gold  was  slowly  trans- 
figuring the  sky  and  water  into  one  flowing  strip  of  divinely 
dyed  tapestry.  No  one  spoke  for  a long  while,  and  then  only 
in  whispers.  The  wondrous  quality  of  the  picture  had  cast 
its  spell  upon  all.  In  the  variety  of  colors  portrayed  and  in 
gorgeousness  of  setting,  the  tableau  did  not  compare  with  the 
sunset  of  the  previous  evening,  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
a compelling  evenness  of  scheme  and  color,  attended  by  such 
beautiful  gradations  in  strength  of  tint,  that  it  seemed  truly 
as  exquisite  a color  symphony  as  that  which  we  had  witnessed 
the  preceding  evening.  There  stretched  for  miles  one  long 
unwavering  fringe  of  damask  with  no  intervening  object  to 
mar  the  vision,  save  perhaps  the  occasional  silhouette  of  a 
wind-whipped  wave,  in  the  centre  of  which  glowed,  in  evan- 
escent grandeur  a magnificent  red  ball  majestically  surren- 
dering itself  to  the  ocean,  like  a Cleopatra,  giving  up  the  ghost, 
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shedding  its  vivid  rays  before  and  even  some  time  after  its 
disappearance  below  the  horizon.  In  two  lengthy  scintillant 
flanks  of  a beauty  similar  to  that  which  it  possessed  itself, 
though  not  of  so  mellow  a texture,  the  ball  disseminated  its 
golden  glories,  the  parts,  as  it  were,  being  subordinated  to 
the  whole,  magically,  wonderfully.  One  might  have  compared 
the  splendid  effect  to  that  achieved  by  two  lines  of  resplendent 
courtiers,  the  king  sitting  at  their  point  of  convergence,  and 
I immediately  thought  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The  in- 
comparable mellow  light  dies,  carrying  with  it  its  multitudin- 
ous water  paths  of  gold.  A fainter  shade  evolves,  the  glowing 
horizon  dwindles  to  a thin  rose-red  line.  Slowly  the  line 
whitens  and  glooms  into  the  obscurity  of  the  night.  Clouds 
follow,  sombre  and  fray,  then  darkness. 

Beside  me  stood  a painter,  a man  who  had  spent  years 
studying  in  Venice.  I asked  him  humbly  whether  he  thought 
the  sunset  beautiful.  His  reply  was  strange.  “I  think,”  said 
he,  “that  God  comes  to  our  bed  of  earth  each  evening  to  tuck 
us  up  like  mothers  do  with  their  little  children,  and  I think 
He  looks  on  us  last  from  the  threshold  of  the  west.”  And  I 
have  thought  of  that  many  times  since. 

E.  Harold  Conway. 


Alpttu 

N early  Maytide  ’midst  unsullied  snows, 
Eternal  on  the  lofty  Alpine  crest, 

A slender,  pensive,  fragile  floweret  grows 
In  paradoxal  birth.  With  purple  breast 
It  shudders,  wond’ring  o’er  its  icy  cleft 
Of  grave  conceiving  life,  and  dies  ere 
soon, 

Fatigued  with  hard  won  vict’ry,  in  its  bloom 
Again  to  slumber  on  the  sleep  it  left. 

My  hopes  like  thee  from  dreary  wastes  in  vain 
Consoling,  bringing  light  in  darksome  fears 
Or  offering  promise  ’gainst  a future  drear, 
Spring  up  and  live,  alas,  to  die  again 

Disheartened,  wearied  by  fast  flitting  years, 

Of  goal  as  yet  unreached,  though  ofttimes  near. 

J.  V.  McKee. 


A (Srmtfoaon  of  £faro 

T was  daybreak,  and  over  the  breadth  of  the  land 
was  the  first  faint  flush  of  reawakening  life — 
eternal  fulfillment  of  the  eternal  promise.  On 
the  hill-breasts  and  in  the  sheltered  hollows, 
where  the  pallid  sunlight  fell  aslant,  a light  gray 
mist  hugged  the  humid  landscape,  the  warm,  wet 
air  was  fraught  with  incense  from  the  virgin 
earth.  The  earliest  of  the  migrant  birds  were  already  begin- 
ning their  matin  songs.  Life  was  quickening  with  the  mighty 
mystery  of  resurrection,  but  this  symbol  of  new  life  was  slow 
to  stir  the  heart  of  Sergius.  Jaded  and  heavy  with  exhaustion, 
it  was  rest  more  than  any  reviving  magic  that  he  craved — 
rest  and  respite.  The  elastic  grace  of  unconquered  youth  was 
gone  from  his  step,  his  eyes  were  sunken,  their  eager  fire  had 
abated  to  a feverish  dull  glow,  lines  were  furrowed  deep  upon 
his  tanned  face  that  was  shrunken  hollow  as  if  with  hunger, 
his  black  hair  hung  in  a thick  mat  almost  to  his  shoulders,  its 
lustre  dulled  by  sun  and  weather.  No  one  would  have  recog- 
nized in  the  bent,  emaciated  figure  the  stalwart  Roman  youth 
of  old.  Even  the  buoyant  quality  of  his  will  was  subdued, 
toned  down  to  mere  power  of  endurance  instead  of  that  lust 
for  conquest  he  had  cherished  when  first  his  feet  were  set 
upon  the  new  soil.  The  primary  conditions  of  his  vow  had 
been  already  accomplished  and  he  was  now  a priest  clad  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  early  Church,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  to 
meditate  in  the  peaceful  passages  of  Gethsemene.  He  had 
passed  through  a region  in  itself  gloriously  beautiful,  and  full 
of  sites  of  transcendent  Christian  interest,  and  was  at  last 
nearing  the  goal  of  his  hopes. 

Water  and  land  and  sky  started  into  new  glories  at  the 
touch  of  the  rising  sun.  The  many-hilled  city  took  on  the 
hues  of  a fairy  picture,  and  windows  gleamed  with  the  magic 
fires  that  were  flashed  back  in  greeting  to  the  god  of  day. 
The  few  clouds  that  lingered  about  the  mountain  tops,  sole 
stragglers  of  the  army  that  had  trooped  up  from  the  south  at 
the  blast  of  the  snow  wind,  turned  from  pink  to  white,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  inconceivably  evanescent  but  of  a substantial 
reality.  Although  he  had  beheld  in  the  dim  prospective  the 
tall  white  cupolas  and  minarets  of  Jerusalem,  miles  of  country 
yet  remained,  and  it  was  nightfall  when  he  reached  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city.  Through  all  his  wandering  vicissitudes  he 
had  been  guided  and  inspired  by  the  special  brilliance  of  one 
particular  luminary  in  the  azure  heavens — the  star  of  Bethle- 
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hem.  To-night  it  seemed  to  be  vying  with  itself  in  its  scin- 
tillations to  produce  the  greatest  iridescence,  as  if  compre- 
hending the  significance  of  the  occasion — Christmas  Eve.  He 
had  drawn  on  his  scanty  supply  of  funds  while  in  the  city  to 
purchase  some  meagre  refreshment,  and  now  set  about  gath- 
ering fuel  to  prepare  it.  The  star  seemed  poised  almost  di- 
rectly over  Mount  Calvary.  He  sat  watching  beside  the  fire, 
watching  the  ash  gather  over  the  dying  embers  that  seemed 
to  be  blinking  drowsily  and  falling  asleep,  drawing  their 
night’s  coverlet  about  them.  But  the  gentle  insistence  of  the 
star  was  not  to  be  so  rudely  rebuffed.  He  was  suddenly  pos- 
sessed by  an  insatiable  desire  to  view  the  holy  mount  at 
closer  range  before  he  slept,  and  trudging  hopefully  onward, 
he  at  length  arrived  at  the  hallowed  spot.  Here  he  stood  gaz- 
ing in  awesome  contemplation  upon  the  three  gaunt  posts  that 
crowned  the  hill,  almost  hidden  under  the  dense  growth  of 
dead  vegetation.  The  vast,  deep  hollow  of  the  night  gave  him 
a sense  of  complete  isolation.  There  were  no  near  and  famil- 
iar sounds  to  disturb  his  pious  meditations,  only  the  far 
faint  murmur  of  the  ringing  spheres.  He  would  fain  have 
kept  his  lonely  vigil  throughout  the  night,  but  if  the  spirit 
was  willing  the  flesh  was  pitifully  weak,  and  overcome  with 
the  fatigue  of  his  terrible  journey,  he  sank  to  the  ground. 
For  a while  he  remained  in  the  listless  reverie  of  utter  weari- 
ness, but  he  found  himself  drifting  slowly  off  into  slumber. 
And  as  he  slept,  a look  of  peace  and  contentment  overspread 
his  worn  countenance.  The  north  wind  blew  a fierce  gale,  and 
the  snow  and  sleet  beat  mercilessly  about  the  prostrate  figure 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  but  he  woke  not. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  star  of  Bethlehem  slowly  faded  in 
the  east,  and  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splendor,  some  pious  men 
of  Jerusalem  ascended  the  mount,  as  was  their  custom,  to 
adore  the  Savior  at  the  scene  of  His  glorious  sacrifice.  They 
were  horrified  at  the  grewsome  discovery  which  they  made  on 
their  arrival  at  the  hallowed  spot.  In  vain  they  sought  to 
call  him.  For  Sergius,  Nero’s  grandson,  with  a smile  of  tri- 
umph on  his  withered  face,  had  paid  the  full  measure  of  a 
self-imposed  reparation  for  the  atrocities  of  an  infamous 
grandfather,  and  had  passed  into  the  serene  element  that 
reaches  to  the  infinities,  where  only  is  heard  the  music  of  the 
choir  invisible,  and  where  only  can  be  experienced  the  rest, 
the  peace,  and  the  joy  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Light.  Hugh  Allen. 


3x nm  Anot^r  Point  nf  Jfarn 


ONE  fine  morning  towards  the  middle  of  last  October 
I was  sitting  in  my  office  glancing  over  the  mail  that 
had  come  in  a short  time  before,  when  my  eye  was 
attracted  by  a large  envelope  bearing  in  the  corner  the  name 
“Fordham  Monthly.”  “Hello!”  said  I,  “what  can  this  be?” 
Fordham  communications  always  have  an  attraction  for  me,  and 
so  I hastily  tore  open  the  envelope.  To  my  great  surprise, 
there  was  my  old  friend,  The  Fordham  Monthly,  appearing 
in  a new  guise.  “Well,”  said  I,  “at  last  you  have  got  into 
shape.  How  did  it  happen?”  Then  I recalled  to  mind  a cer- 
tain Mr.  Brown,  famous  in  story  for  a long  crop  of  hair,  which 
he  insisted  on  retaining  despite  the  suggestions  and  even  en- 
treaties of  his  friends.  One  day  Mr.  Brown  actually  did  get  his 
hair  cut,  and  for  many  a day  thereafter  had  to  listen  to  cries 
of  pleased  astonishment  at  his  new  appearance  from  all  who 
happened  to  meet  him,  including  his  wife  and  family  at  home, 
his  busines  associates  and  employees,  and  even  the  rooster  in 
the  back  yard  of  his  suburban  house.  So  it  must  have  been 
with  The  Fordham  Monthly.  I remembered,  too,  that  some 
months  before  the  learned  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  in  an 
open  letter  had  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a change,  and  I 
thought  that  this  might  be  the  fruit  of  his  idea  now  come  to 
maturity. 

I confess  the  appearance  of  the  magazine  reminded  me 
much  of  the  Educational  Review,  and  I had  to  read  the  title 
twice  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake.  Then  I glanced 
through  the  table  of  contents  to  see  what  was  offered  in  the 
way  of  intellectual  food,  and  soon  found  myself  turning  over 
the  pages.  In  former  times  I hardly  ever  did  more  than  read 
the  account  of  happenings  at  Fordham  and  among  the  Alumni ; 
but  to-day  I went  over  a few  of  the  articles,  and  then  closed  the 
magazine  with  this  thought  in  my  mind : “It  seems  good  and 
fit-looking  enough  to  read  in  the  car  on  my  way  home  to-night. 

Night  came.  I strolled  off  with  my  Monthly  under  my 
arm  and  in  the  car  read  through  the  first  article,  then  the  second, 
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and  so  on.  That  night  I stayed  at  home  and  read  the  whole 
magazine  before  I went  to  bed. 

I thought  of  writing  to  the  editors  to  congratulate  them 
on  this  new  appearance  of  the  Monthly,  but  was  restrained 
from  doing  so  when  I reflected  that  perhaps  this  would  be 
the  Monthly’s  first  and  last  appearance  in  this  form;  and  be- 
sides a good  thing  would  keep.  Well,  when  the  November 
number  came,  I read  all  through  the  magazine  with  the  same 
relish  as  before,  although  I looked  in  vain  for  expressions  of 
congratulation  on  the  Monthly's  new  dress.  One  plaintive 
note  w7as  heard  in  “Eheu  Fugaces.”  The  writer  of  it  did  not 
look  upon  our  old  friend  in  the  same  light  as  I did,  and  so  he 
justly  and  with  originality  expressed  his  opinion. 

But  his  voice  ought  not  to  be  the  only  one  raised,  his  plea 
the  only  one  made.  As  an  ex-editor  of  the  Monthly,  and 
as  one  who  had,  and  may  still  be  supposed  to  have  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  Monthly,  the  writer  certainly  deserved  to  be 
heard  from.  Yet  this  consideration  ought  not  to  influence  us 
against  expressing  a contrary  opinion.  I think  that  I voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  readers  of  the  Monthly  when  I 
say  that  the  new'  form  is  a decided  improvement.  The  maga- 
zine itself  has  now  something  of  the  tone  of  a university  pro- 
duction. The  articles  are  not  only  well  chosen  but  w'ell  written 
also — I may  say  somewhat  above  Fordham’s  usual  standard — 
so  that  progress  has  really  been  made  not  merely  exteriorly, 
but  interiorly  as  well.  What  is  better  calculated  to  inspire  a 
student  to  wrrite  than  to  see  his  name  printed  on  the  outside 
cover  of  an  attractive  and  literary  magazine? 

What  the  author  of  “Eheu  Fugaces’’  says  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Fordham’s  color  from  the  magazine  is  a point 
well  taken.  This  defect  could  be  remedied,  if  so  desired,  either 
by  having  the  entire  cover  maroon  or  by  printing  it  diagonally 
across  the  upper  or  lower  corner  of  the  cover.  For  my  part,  I 
see  no  disloyalty  to  Fordham  if  the  color  is  entirely  omitted. 
For  The  Fordham  Monthly  has  now  vast  capabilities,  and  in 
my  imagination’s  eye,  I can  see  the  Monthly  grow  and  ex- 
press not  merely  the  undergraduates'  wrork,  but  that  of  the  Law 
and  Medical  Schools  also,  to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  me- 
dium it  would  be  for  spreading  abroad  the  results  of  original 
research  that  might  be  engaged  in  at  the  University.  Thus  the 
magazine  would  get  out  of  the  limits  circumscribed  by  a student 
and  alumni  body  and  prove  useful  and  valuable  to  a larger 
circle  of  readers.  A.  C.  Reader. 


3I}?  (EljapH  dllmutm?nt  Sites 

Address  of  Anthony  Hirst , '6j,  delivered  before  the  Missionary  Congress 
at  Chicago , November  18 , /906’. 

I Jr  EEL  in  a certain  sense  the  responsibility  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  this  kind.  I feel,  too,  that  what  I am  going 
to  say  may  leave  a lasting  impress  upon  some  of 
my  hearers.  1 am  pleading  for  a change  in  methods.  Every 
year  the  Catholics  of  this  country  are  expending  vast  amounts 
in  the  building  of  tombs  and  memorials  to  their  beloved  dead. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  human 
race.  Devotion  to  the  dead  is  a Christian  as  well  as  a natural 
virtue.  I am  not  finding  fault  with  the  sentiments;  I am  find- 
ing fault  with  our  methods  of  expressing  those  sentiments. 

My  reasons  are  as  follows : It  is  more  than  forty  years 
since  I made  my  first  journey  to  the  West.  I served  the  first 
Mass  ever  offered  up  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  in  a little 
room,  and  I suppose  the  little  handful  gathered  on  that  occa- 
sion never  dreamed  of  the  great  future  before  the  Church  in 
the  then  unsettled  West.  I realized  then  that  the  great  need 
of  that  vast  territory  was  churches  and  priests.  The  terri- 
tory was  there.  The  people  were  bound  to  come.  If  the 
Church  could  only  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  that  territory, 
its  future  would  be  assured.  We  who  are  here  present  know 
what  a task  it  was  to  keep  pace  with  that  growth.  We  know, 
too,  that  during  those  forty  years  hundreds,  aye,  I believe 
thousands  of  our  people  have  been  lost  to  the  faith  merely 
for  the  lack  of  facilities.  They  settled  in  places  into  which 
a priest  never  came.  Without  church  or  priest,  they  drifted 
away,  and  we  find  fine  old  Catholic  names,  but  the  possessors 
of  those  names  are  now  no  longer  Catholic. 

Then,  again,  there  were  many  communities  to  which  a priest 
came  occasionally,  but  the  occasional  visit  served  only  to  keep 
the  more  zealous  true  to  the  faith.  The  careless  and  the 
indifferent  inevitably  fell  away.  Those  who  valued  their  re- 
ligion more  than  anything  else  moved  away  from  such  locali- 
ties ; or,  aided  by  men  and  women  imbued  with  similar  zeal, 
they  erected  the  pioneer  churches  of  the  great  West. 

We  can  lay  it  down  as  a general  principle  that  wher- 
ever a Catholic  church  was  planted  a majority  of  the  Catholics 
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settled  in  the  community  were  saved  to  the  faith.  Where  there 
was  no  church  erected  a majority  of  them  fell  away. 

I am  speaking  of  matters  with  which  nearly  every  one 
present  is  familiar.  Many  of  you  have  traveled  through  the 
West  and  down  through  the  South,  and  you  have  sometimes 
noted  the  difficulty  encountered  in  finding  a place  to  hear  Mass 
on  Sunday.  It  is  better  now  than  it  used  to  be.  All  along 
the  great  transcontinental  lines  churches  are  springing  up,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  towns,  villages  and  rural  communities 
without  the  necessary  facilities  of  Divine  worship. 

The  non-Catholics  have  built  everywhere.  Their  extension 
societies  have  been  in  the  field  for  almost  half  a century. 
They  have  aided  the  weak  communities  in  the  work  of  building 
churches,  and  they  have  helped  at  the  same  time  to  support  the 
clergyman  who  ministered  in  such  places.  The  result  of  this 
missionary  work  has  evidently  justified  the  sacrifices  made. 

A leading  Congregational  divine  has  made  the  statement 
that  all  of  the  denomination’s  gain  can  be  traced  to  its  Church 
Extension  Society.  Every  little  church  established  in  a new 
community  represents  a certain  number  of  converts.  Up  to 
January  1 of  last  year  the  Methodists  had  built  over  sixteen 
thousand  of  these  little  mission  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  of  new  adherents  gained  through 
these  churches  represents  to  a large  extent  the  gain  of  the 
denomination  taken  as  a whole. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a gentleman  with  whom  I am  well 
acquainted,  built,  or,  rather,  helped  to  build,  a little  mission 
church  in  Western  Nebraska.  He  built  it  as  a memorial  to 
two  children  whom  God  had  taken  out  of  the  world  in  the 
years  of  their  innocence.  He  and  his  wife  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  settling  upon  the  kind  of  monument  they  intended  rais- 
ing to  those  children.  An  article  written  by  a Western  priest 
furnished  the  inspiration.  They  determined  the  monument 
should  assume  the  form  of  a little  Western  church.  The  lo- 
cality chosen  seemed  in  the  beginning  to  offer  very  little  hope. 
The  people  were  principally  fallen-away  Bohemians,  but  they 
were  progressive  enough  to  desire  a church,  if  only  from  a busi- 
ness standpoint.  The  church  was  built,  and  the  results  were 
more  than  gratifying.  The  whole  community,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  returned  to  the  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the 
little  monument  has  now  grown  into  a thriving  parish  church 
with  a resident  priest.  This  little  monument  has  inspired  sim- 
ilar monuments  raised  under  the  auspices  of  The  Catholic 
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Church  Extension  Society,  and  the  results  in  every  instance 
have  been  deeply  gratifying. 

I read  not  long  since  in  a paper  of  a wealthy  Catholic 
woman  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  was  building  a one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  mausoleum  in  Calvary  Cemetery  to  the 
memory  of  her  deceased  husband.  This  good  woman  was  evi- 
dently determined  that  succeeding  generations  should  know  that 
some  great  man  had  passed  away  and  left  behind  him  a me- 
morial that  would  be  as  enduring  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  I 
thought  within  myself  as  I read  this  article  how  much  more 
good  this  lady  might  have  done  by  building  a hundred  little 
churches  in  churchless  communities — in  places  where  the  child- 
ren of  the  coming  generations  would  rise  up  to  bless  his  mem- 
ory. Here  would  be  a hundred  monuments  to  which  she  could 
point  with  pride,  and  monuments,  too,  which  would  be  ac- 
tually and  effectually  doing  God’s  work  when  the  architectural 
freak  in  Calvary  Cemetery  would  have  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  beholders. 

People  die  continually,  and  their  monuments  are  being  built 
every  day.  It  consoles  all  of  us  to  know  that  those  we  leave 
behind  will  in  some  way  perpetuate  our  memories.  I do  not 
think  any  earnest  Christian,  any  sincere  Catholic  could  desire 
a nobler  monument  than  a little  mission  church  erected  some- 
where, into  which  the  spiritually  destitute  could  be  gathered, 
before  whose  altar  the  priest  will  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  within  whose  walls  the  children  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether to  receive  the  Living  Word  of  Divine  Truth. 

I read  an  article  not  long  ago  of  a little  Western  town, 
the  Catholics  of  which  had  been  without  a church  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  The  majority  of  them  had  fallen 
away.  There  is  a new  generation  every  ten  years.  Put  ten 
years  on  to  the  head  of  a boy,  and  the  boy  becomes  a man. 
The  children  growing  up  without  instruction  are  invited  to  the 
non-Catholic  Sunday  schools.  All  possible  inducements  are 
held  out.  A mother  yields  to  the  solicitations,  and  the  first 
step  is  taken.  Slowly  but  surely  they  are  weaned  away.  This 
is  what  took  place  in  that  little  town,  and  this  is  what  has  taken 
place  in  hundreds  of  other  towns  similarly  situated.  A priest 
visited  the  place  and  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  enough 
faith  left  to  start  a church.  After  many  difficulties  the  church 
became  a reality.  He  began  with  twelve  families.  On  the  day 
of  the  church’s  dedication  more  than  thirty-five  families  came 
forward  and  declared  themselves  to  be  desirous  of  living  up  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
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The  story  of  this  church  is  the  story  of  hundreds  of 
other  churches.  The  little  cross-crowned  steeple  is  the  means 
of  identifying  the  people  with  the  church.  The  priest  may  not 
come  often ; he  may  say  Mass  there  once  a month,  or  once  every 
two  months,  or  once  every  six  months ; but  the  church  itself  is 
an  everlasting  memorial  to  the  faith  that  has  lasted  through 
the  centuries.  It  reminds  them  of  what  they  have  been  and 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  this  way  helps  to  keep  thenj 
steadfast. 

There  was  a beautiful  little  story  told  in  “Extension”  not 
long  ago  of  a little  girl  who  went  home  to  her  widowed  mother 
and  asked  her  to  build  a little  church  as  a monument  to  her  de- 
ceased father.  That  monument  was  built  right  here  in  Illinois 
in  a spiritually  destitute  community.  The  name  of  the  place 
is  Middletown,  and  I hope  the  lady  will  pardon  me  for  making 
her  name  public.  The  donor  was  Mrs.  Anna  Shortall,  and  I 
am  sure  her  example  will  inspire  others  to  do  likewise.  Mother 
and  child  were  present  when  the  little  church  was  dedicated. 
If  the  husband  and  father  could  speak,  do  you  not  believe 
that  he  would  approve  of  such  a memorial? 

And  so,  too,  I feel,  gentlemen,  that  if  our  Catholic  dead 
the  world  over  could  speak  and  give  utterance  to  their  senti- 
ments, much  of  the  money  now  being  spent  for  silent  marble  and 
voiceless  granite  would  be  devoted  to  missionary  and  charitable 
purposes.  I believe  this  monument  idea  will  be  productive  of 
a vast  amount  of  good.  Let  us  build  monuments  and  memorials 
to  our  dead,  but  let  them  be  living,  practical,  beneficent  memor- 
ials. The  little  church  erected  in  this  spirit  will  bless  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  erected.  It  will  stand  for  the  faith  of 
Christ.  It  will  stand  for  the  great  truths  for  which  the  mar- 
tyrs died.  It  will  keep  the  spark  of  faith  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  become  perverts  and  apostates. 
It  is  in  itself  a great  charity  to  the  dead.  It  is  a spiritual  alms- 
deed  done  in  their  behalf.  It  is  a charity  at  the  same  time  which 
perpetuates  itself.  Countless  generations  yet  unborn  will  rise 
up  and  bless  the  memory  of  him  or  her  whose  monument  is  the 
little  mission  Catholic  church. 


With  this  issue,  Mr.  E.  Harold  Conway,  ’09,  becomes  Editor. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Black  has  resigned. 


A Horb  on  JHnitern  (Etmlizatton 


THE  world  has  become  more  worldly.  There  is  more 
of  dissipation  and  less  of  enjoyment.  Pleasure 
has  expanded  into  a broader,  but  a shallower  stream, 
and  has  forsaken  many  of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels, 
where  it  flowed  sweetly  through  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic 
life.” — Sketch-Book. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  changes  sail- 
ing under  the  colors  of  progress,  of  which  the  admirers  of  our 
present-day  civilization  delight  to  boast  have,  in  general,  im- 
proved our  condition  so  much  in  reality  as  in  appearance.  We 
point,  with  a feeling  of  pleasurable  pride  to  the  manifestations  of 
that  progress  which  has  so  strikingly  characterized  the  efforts  of 
the  more  recent  generations,  and  those  of  the  present  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  we  declare,  with  a very  self-satisfied 
and  confident  air,  that  the  present  generation  has  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  development,  perhaps,  in  every  respect,  than 
had  hitherto  been  attained  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  are 
we  lacking  in  corroborative  evidence  of  a purely  material  nature. 
Our  cities  can  be  resolved  into  miles  of  pavement  on  either 
side  of  which  appear  “tower  facades  pierced  by  scores  of 
windows — cliffs  of  architecture,  shutting  out  the  sun.”  And 
through  these  giant  ravines,  with  a roar  and  tumult  which  can 
be  likened  only  to  the  thundering  tramp  of  myriad  armies,  there 
proceeds  daily  in  unmitigated  volume,  an  endless  procession  of 
diverse  commercial  activities.  Rome,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  glory,  we  say,  beheld  no  such  spectacle  as  this.  For  leagues 
and  leagues  you  may  walk  through  the  awful  precipices  of  mas- 
onry; or  you  may  ride  through  a cavernous  underworld  which 
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has  never  viewed  the  light  of  day.  A world  of  giants,  indeed ! 
The  application  of  science  to  utilitarian  ends  of  permanence  and 
stability  has  instanced  an  architectural  transformation  so  breath- 
less in  scope  that  the  seemingly  prodigious  achievements  of 
yesterday  fail  even  of  respectable  comparison  with  the  soaring 
exhibitions  of  to-day ; while  the  security  of  even  these  monu- 
mental wonders  is  threatened  if,  as  is  authoritatively  predicted, 
to-morrow  is  to  bring  forth  further  structural  miracles  consonant 
with  the  consistent  development  of  the  past. 

We  are  prone,  however,  in  general,  to  attach  a broader 
interpretation  to  these  architectural  utterances  of  the  new  com- 
mercial and  industrial  ages,  than  a strict  adherence  to  logical 
principles  would  warrant.  We  are  apt,  in  fact,  to  judge  the 
development  of  the  nation  by  visible  signs  of  progress  alone. 
History  has  given  proof  conclusive  of  the  fallaciousness  of  such 
reasoning,  and  we  are  not  lacking  instances,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  such 
a course.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  Japan — the  latest  convert 
to  the  new  civilization — has  demonstrated,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  its  position  as  a world  power.  Commerce  has  waited 
upon  industry — and  success  upon  both.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  little  Buddhist  isle  of  the  Orient  has  threatened  in  an 
incredible  degree  the  markets  of  the  western  world.  Yet — and 
this  is  the  most  curious  and  significant  feature  of  Japanese  de- 
velopment— where  are  the  material  signs  of  this  new  and  throb- 
bing life?  Nowhere!  The  country  has  changed  as  little  in 
its  superficial  aspects  as  it  has  psychologically.  The  feeling 
which  this  lack  of  the  material  manifestations  of  greatness  in- 
spires, together  with  the  explanation  of  the  strange  phenomenon 
itself,  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  Lafcadio  Hearn:  “It 
is  almost  the  sensation  received  when,  after  climbing  through 
miles  of  silence  to  reach  some  Shinto  shrine  you  find  voidness 
only  and  solitude — an  elfish,  empty  little  wooden  structure, 
mouldering  in  shadows  a thousand  years  old.  The  strength  of 
Japan,  like  the  strength  of  her  ancient  faith,  needs  little  material 
display : both  exist  where  the  deepest  real  power  of  any  great 
people  exists — in  the  Race  Ghost.  A Japanese  city  is  still, 
as  it  was  ten  centuries  ago,  little  more  than  a wilderness  of 
wooden  sheds — picturesque,  indeed,  as  paper  lanterns  are,  but 
scarcely  less  frail.” 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  civilization  and  its  numberless 
innovations  in  the  physical  order,  there  have  come,  as  inevitable 
concomitants,  equally  radical  tendencies  in  the  moral  order.  The 
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soul-life  of  the  nation  has  undergone  a comprehensive  trans- 
formation. Our  viewpoint  on  questions  of  a purely  social 
character,  particularly,  has  shifted  in  an  astonishing  measure. 
Many  of  our  most  cherished  and  time-honored  customs  have,  in 
effect,  been  relegated  to  that  position  of  utter  abandonment 
which  can  be  most  happily  described  as  “innocuous  desuetude.” 
And — Mirabile  dictu — the  scythe  of  change,  in  its  nomadic  career, 
has  not  overlooked  the  loveliest  flower  in  our  garden  of  cus- 
toms and  festivals — the  pure  lily  of  our  moral  institutions. 
The  beautiful  festival  of  Christmas,  the  oldest  and  the  most 
significant  in  the  history  of  mankind — the  festival  with  which 
the  name  of  the  Savior  is,  perhaps,  most  closely  identified — 
stripped  of  its  ancient  accoutrements,  devoid  of  its  ancient 
sacredness  and  solemnity,  wanders,  a palpable  anachronism — 
dazed,  bewildered,  helpless — through  the  maze  of  custom  and 
institutions  which  mark  our  modern  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 

No  more  does  ancestral  hall  or  castle  ring  with  the  con- 
joined merriment  of  baron  and  vassal ; no  more  does  the  roar- 
ing and  crackling  hearth-fire  in  the  old  hall  shed  its  amber  lustre 
upon  the  jolly  faces  of  the  legion  lancers  or  upon  the  lofty  walls 
of  aged  oak  verdant  with  the  flowing  festoons  of  holly  and 
evergreen — no  more  does  merry  knight  or  minstrel  send  his 
carol  forth,  in  the  hushed  hours  of  the  night  or  morning,  upon 
the  joyous  wings  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Christmas  has  dis- 
carded her  garb  of  hundreds  of  years  and  assumed  one  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  seek  pleasure  in  such 
rough  and  crude  diversions  is,  according  to  the  modern  con- 
ception of  things,  quite  inconsistent,  not  only  with  what  is  con- 
sidered proper,  but  pre-eminently  with  what  is  considered 
pleasurable.  In  an  age  of  materialism,  under  conditions  highly 
conducive  to  its  promotion  among  a people  whose  tendency 
within  latter  years,  has  been  to  withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  sheltering  care  of  the  fireside,  independent,  but  thoughtless, 
mighty  in  their  ambitions,  remorseless  in  their  pursuance,  and 
self-styled  devotees  of  the  potent  but  unscrupulous  god  Mam- 
mon, the  robust  customs  of  the  traditional  Christmas  have  lost 
that  alluring  power  which  manifold  generations  had  operated  to 
give  them. 


E.  H.  Conway. 
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The  Rev.  Richard  B.  Cushion,  ’88  who  has  been  an  assistant 
to  Father  Weir  at  St.  Joseph’s  church,  Millbrook,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  pastorate  of  St.  James’  church, 
Milton,  Ulster  County,  where  he  will  succeed 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Dooley,  who  is  forming  a new  parish  at  Mt. 
Vernon.  Father  Cushion  was  formerly  an  assistant  at  St. 
Jerome’s  church,  Bronx. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  marriage  on  Wednesday 
November  nth,  of  Mr.  John  E.  Kelley  to  Miss  Henrietta  L. 

Smith,  of  Newark.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Newark  Cathedral  at  11 130  A.  M.,  and 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Rector  of  the  Cathedral,  who  was 
assisted  by  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk  S.  J.,  the  groom’s  former  pro- 
fessor; and  by  Rev.  Fr.  Morris,  of  Deal. 

One  of  the  largest  church  weddings  seen  in  years  in  San 
Francisco,  was  the  marriage  at  noon  on  November  18th,  of  Miss 
, Constance  De  Young,  daughter  of  M.  H.  De 

Young,  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Joseph  O.  Tobin,  ’99,  of  the  well  known  family 
that  controls  the  Hibernia  Bank.  Archbishop  Riordan  performed 
the  ceremony  in  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  which  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  American  Beauty  roses. 

Messrs.  Leo  S.  Murray,  Ex.  ’07,  Nelson  S.  Murray,  ’05,  and 
Andrew  J.  Ewald,  ’02,  beg  to  announce  that 
Their  they  have  formed  a corporation  known  as  the 

Card  Leonel  Realty  Co.,  for  the  general  transaction 

of  real  estate  and  insurance  at  56  Pine  street. 
Telephone,  2885  John. 

Rt.  Rev.  Laurenus  Verres  S.  J.,  of  Mexico,  and  titular 
Bishop  of  Nyssa,  has  been  a guest  of  the  University  for  some 
honor  of  a visit  from  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Jones 
weeks.  During  the  month  we  have  had  the 
of  Porto  Rico,  Rev.  Dr.  Shahan  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Pace  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Dr.  W.  Cronin  Ex.,  ’96,  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  Messrs.  Jose  and  Santiago  Belden. 


Visitors 
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among  the  promised  speakers,  and  his  Grace,  Archbishop  Farley 
’65,  of  New  York,  will  find  time  to  be  present  at  the  dinner.  Mr. 
O’Neill  hoped  that  a generous  response  would  be  made  to  the  call 
for  attendance  at  this  great  annual  function,  and  predicted  an 
evening  of  thorough  Fordham  enjoyment. 

A special  committee  of  three  members,  Mr.  McLoughlin,  ’93, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  ’96,  and  ex-president  R.  S.  Treacy,  Sr.,  ’69,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  honorable  president  for  the  purpose  of  naming  five 
of  the  association  as  a nominating  committee  who  would  select 
candidates  for  office  at  the  forthcoming  election.  A letter  from 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67,  was  read,  setting  forth  how  greatly 
he  would  like  to  serve  the  association  on  the  board  of  directors 
to  which  he  had  been  elected,  but  that  he  felt  he  would  be  so 
busied  with  private  concerns  as  to  be  unable  to  do  his  part  as 
it  should  be  done.  “Would  the  association  excuse  him  from 
serving?”  Mr.  O’Neill  called  up  this  matter  under  unfinished 
business,  and  on  his  resolution  word  was  sent  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  begging  him  to  reconsider  his  wish  not  to  serve. 

After  the  report  of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee,  Mr. 
Maurice  McCarthy,  ’01,  spoke  at  length  on  the  success  of  the 
various  teams  at  Fordham  during  the  past  year  and  especially 
being  more  recent,  on  the  excellent  record  of  the  football  eleven. 
He  pleaded  for  a more  active  general  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
members  in  a most  deserving  cause,  and  then  proposed  that  a 
dinner  be  tendered  the  1908  gridiron  heroes.  The  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  '84,  speaking  to  the  resolu- 
tion said  he  was  glad  to  help  on  the  good  work,  though  he  was 
always  to  receive  a satisfactory  return  in  studies  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  squad  drawn  from  his  department.  It  was  finally 
voted  on  motion  of  Judge  Hendricks,  ’78,  to  have  as  the  guests 
of  the  Alumni  the  well-deserving  football  team  of  this  year  and 
that  the  place  of  dining  be  the  Graduates  Club.  The  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  dinner  committee. 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  the  honored  ex-president  of  the 
Association,  offered  and  spoke  on  a resolution  amending  article 
8 of  the  By-laws,  relating  to  the  Nominating  Committee  by  in- 
serting after  the  word  “Directors  in  the  first  and  third  para- 
graphs thereof  the  words  “and  Officers’  and  by  inserting  after  the 
words  “Commencement  Day”  in  the  first  paragraph  thereof  the 
following : 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

before  making  nominations  to  examine  the  records  of 
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the  Treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  names  of 
the  life  members  and  of  the  members  who  have  paid  the 
annual  dues.  No  member  shall  be  nominated  for  any  of- 
fice by  the  Nominating  Committee  or  the  members  unless 
at  the  time  of  such  nomination  it  appears  by  the  records 
of  the  Treasurer  that  he  is  either  a life  member  or  has 
paid  the  annual  dues  which  became  payable  on  the  last 
preceding  Commencement  Day.” 

After  a brief  discussion,  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Moderator  of  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  soliciting  a more  active  interest  in  that  publication, 
and  begging  the  services  of  a member  who  would  send  to  the 
University  any  news  relating  to  the  Alumni.  The  honorable 
President  in  a well  worded  speech  indorsed  the  plea  of  our  col- 
lege  publication.  The  effect  of  both  letter  and  speech  was  seen 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting  in  an  increase  of  subscribers  for 
the  Fordham  Monthly  and  the  offer  of  Mr.  McCarthy  to  act  as 
Alumni  correspondent. 

Memorials  of  deceased  members  were  then  delivered.  Dean 
Walsh  spoke  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  George  Edebohls,  ’71.  The 
Dean  had  already  expressed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly  his  sense 
of  the  deep  loss  sustained  by  Fordham  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  the  death  of  this  truly  great  man  and  surgeon.  Dr. 
Edebohls  name  was  not  only  in  honor  in  his  own  country,  but 
an  international  reputation  was  his.  The  leading  surgeons  across 
the  seas  had  learned  to  esteem  his,  powers  and  the  speaker  per- 
sonally found  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Edebohls  meant  an  open 
sesame  to  the  friendship  of  Europe’s  greatest  in  medicine.  Our 
late  brother  was  an  expert  in  aseptic  technique,  a master  in  this 
main  element  of  surgery.  “The  things  that  count  in  surgery  are 
improvements  in  technique,”  and  Dr.  Edebohls  was  always  de- 
veloping, always  learning.  Some  of  the  great  things  he  did  may 
not  be  seen  now,  but  the  next  generation  will  witness  to  his 
achievements.  A man  accepted  by  his  own  generation  is  not 
great,  it  is  what  comes  later,  based  on  what  man  has  done  that 
counts  for  fame.  Dr.  Edebohls,  if  he  had  a fault,  sinned  in  this, 
that  he  dared  to  think  he  was  right  always  even  when  most  men 
were  against  him,  and  this  failing  may  have  carried  him  too  far. 
In  two  or  three  lines  he  has  given  his  profession  something  to 
ponder  over,  and  his  work  on  kidney  disorders  will  be  a revela- 
tion to  the  future.  He  was  a true  type  of  the  Fordham  man ; 
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The  Officers  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
for  the  present  term  are:  Prefect,  Edward  S.  Brogan;  First  As- 
sistant, Joseph  V.  Middleton ; Second  As- 
Day  Scholars’  sistant,  Casimir  F.  X.  Leibell ; Secretary, 
Sodality  Patrick  J.  Barry;  Consultors,  William  A. 

Jackson,  Matthew  C.  Griffin,  Joseph  V. 
McKee,  Vincent  Tunny,  John  T.  Phillips,  Joseph  A.  Daly,  Edward 
P.  Gilleran,  Edwin  Stanton,  Edwin  S.  Murphy,  J.  Vincent  Sul- 
livan, Walter  A.  Lynch,  John  C.  Mulcahy,  John  Bodmer; 
Sacristan,  William  E.  H.  McDonnell ; Assistant  Sacristan,  Edward 
I.  Devlin. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  November  it  was  agreed  upon  to  have 
Masses  said  for  the  deceased  members  of  the  Sodality  as  well  as 
for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  present  members,  who  may  be  in 
Purgatory.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  was  donated. 
In  order  that  the  money  might  go  to  the  relief  of  the  lepers  in 
the  Philippines,  it  was  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  our  former 
Professor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  S.  J.,  now  a missionary 
there  who  will  say  several  masses  for  the  intention  specified. 

Before  our  Christmas  number  will  have  reached  our  sub- 
scribers, the  Christmas  play  entitled  “All  the 

The  Play  Comforts  of  Home,”  a comedy  by  Gillette, 
will  have  been  performed  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  December  22nd.  We  regret  we  were  not  able  to  an- 
nounce it  in  our  last  issue. 

The  subject  of  this  year’s  biographical  Essay  is  Charles  For- 
Biographical  bes  de  Tryon,  Comte  de  Montalembert,  orator, 
Essay  publicist  and  Stateman. 

The  student  body  wishes  to  express  its  best  of  good  wishes 
to  Mr.  Denis  Healy,  the  efficient  and  genial 
manager  of  the  workmen,  upon  his  marriage 
on  November  23rd,  to  Miss  Anna  Healy.  The 
Nuptial  Mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn  S.  J.,  who  was  assisted  by  Rev. 
P.  Breslin,  pastor. 

There  is  recounted  in  the  October  number  of  Harper  s 
Monthly,  the  story  of  the  bravery  of  the  father  of  one  of  our 
former  students  and  the  brother  of  a former 
professor.  We  admire  the  courage  of  the  late 
Herr  Wilhelm  Guldner,  and  congratulate 
Father  Guldner  and  Edmund  on  the  distinction  attained  by  their 
relative  in  winning  the  Iron  Cross  at  Gravelotte  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 


Good 

Wishes 


At 

Gravelotte 
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On  Sunday,  November  29th,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  was  laid  by  his  Grace,  Arch- 
bishop Farley.  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn  S.  J., 
was  the  preacher  for  the  occasion.  He  told 
of  the  early  struggles  of  the  church  and  how 
its  hopes  had  been  finally  realized.  And  so  the  day  was  one  of 
thanksgiving  and  devotion.  The  Reverend  President  was  also  the 
panegyrist  at  the  solemn  celebration  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  of 
the  patronal  feast  of  the  church. 

The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  solemnly  kept 
at  the  college.  The  sermon  in  the  evening  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  President,  and  was  on  the  feast  of  the  day.  He  showed 
how  fitting  it  was  that  the  Mother  of  God  should  have  been  pre- 
served from  every  taint  of  sin,  he  dwelt  on  the  dogma  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  devotion  to  Mary. 


Alumni  Hating  at  tlje  d>rafraatrs’  (Elub 

IF  not  what  may  be  termed  an  overflow  meeting,  the  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, held  on  Monday  evening  December  seventh  was  well 
attended,  while  enthusiasm  was  high  enough  to  render  all  the 
proceedings  interesting,  and  forced  the  conclusion  that  much 
practical  work  is  being  done  by  this  loyal  organization. 

The  scene  of  gathering  was  the  Graduates  Club,  11  East 
44th  street.  Mr.  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83  presided,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Sinnott,  ’96  was  at  the  Secretary’s  desk. 

The  honorable  president  opened  the  meeting  with  a few 
words,  and  then  gave  a resume  of  University  happenings  since 
the  last  convocation  of  members,  recording  among  other  things 
that  two  new  life  members  had  been  added  to  the  list,  while  two 
others,  one  of  them  the  original  life  member  had  been  carried 
away  by  death.  The  reports  of  officers  then  being  in  order,  the 
honorable  Secretary’s  minutes  were  adopted  without  reading. 
The  honorable  Treasurer,  J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  ’93  read 
an  extended  paper  dealing  with  the  finances  of  the  Association. 
Said  money  matters  seemed  to  be  in  a satisfactory  state,  at  least 
the  report  was  adopted  without  a dissenting  vote.  Mr.  Frank 
O’Neill  '96,  presented  his  report  as  Committee  Chairman  of  the 
forthcoming  annual  dinner,  to  be  given  at  Delmonico’s  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  Judges  Truax  and  Keogh  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
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thoughtful  of  others,  forgetful  of  self,  frank,  sincere,  original, 
a blessing  to  his  college  and  mankind. 

Dr.  Aspell,  82,  late  honorable  president  of  the  Association, 
referred  feelingly  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  A.M.,  ’oi’ 
LL.D.,  ’07.  The  silent  reaper  had  during  the  year  picked  out 
men  representing  nearly  all  the  professions  in  life,  and  in  the 
going  of  Hugh  Kelly  commerce  and  business  generally  had  suf- 
fered a distinct  loss.  A man  he  was  who  from  humble  beginnings 
had  become  a leader  in  the  financial  world.  Amid  competition  and 
disappointments,  he  still  had  time  to  think, of  others.  He  was  the 
first  life  member  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Association,  and  he  lived 
up  to  the  spirit  of  his  college.  A scholarly  man  he  was,  as  his 
addresses  on  various  occasions  and  lately  before  the  graduates 
of  Fordham  proved.  During  the  recent  panic,  despite  his  extensive 
private  enterprises,  he  willingly  offered  to  take  the  chairmanship 
of  one  of  the  largest  financial  institutions  in  New  York,  even  as 
brave  soldiers  are  foremost  in  hazardous  undertakings.  He  was 
kind  above  all  things,  and  no  man  is  truly  great  if  he  be  not 
kind.  Mr.  Kelly  was  of  the  kindest. 

It  could  be  readily  seen  how  close  was  friendship’s  bond 
when  Mr.  O’Neill  rose  to  speak  his  sentiments  and  indeed  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  Alumni  Association  to  the  memory  of 
Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90.  Mr.  O’Neill  dwelt  feelingly  on  his  own 
personal  loss.  He  had  promised  the  honorable  president  to  say 
something  but  he  felt  himself  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  His 
heart  had  gone  out  in  brotherly  sympathy  when  he  wrote  the 
memorial  of  his  late  friend  for  the  November  Monthly.  Yet 
every  one  who  loved  Fordham,  knew  Bell  Brennan  and  loved  him. 
He  would  not  be  marked  as  a great  lawyer  but  he  was  a man 
every  inch  of  him,  if  it  might  be  said,  a big  human  man.  His 
very  presence  at  Fordham  gatherings  was  a sign  that  things 
would  go  well.  He  was  a big  sunny  boy  at  College,  and  a big 
sunny  man  until  the  end.  Always  at  the  service  of  others,  if 
he  could  not  directly  help  a friend  he  would  find  means  to  do 
so  indirectly.  He  had  the  grand  traits  that  make  the  badge  of 
the  true  college  man,  but  which  not  every  college  man  possesses. 
He  was  a fond  son,  a loving  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father. 

The  formal  meeting  adjourned  on  motion  about  ten  o’clock, 
when  there  followed  a joyous  reunion  of  the  clan  Fordham.  Re- 
freshments were  served  and  a delightful  evening  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  forced  absence  of  the  Rev.  President  of  the  University, 
who  was  suffering  from  a bad  cold,  the  Rev.  John  Howlin  Far- 
ley S'.  J.,  ’93  represented  him  and  spoke  in  his  stead. 
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Among  the  members  present  were  the  following:  Messrs. 
J.  Joyce,  G.  McNally,  M.  McCarthy,  Hon.  Judge  Hendricks, 
T.  Murray,  R.  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  J.  O’Neill,  J.  O’Hara,  J.  O’Brien, 
J.  Hamilton,  W.  O’Brien,  F.  V.  Oliver,  Sr.,  H.  F.  McLoughlin, 
V.  O’Reilly,  General  J.  R.  O’Beirne,  Messrs.  R.  McDonnell,  C.  A. 
S.  Hatfield,  Doctors  Aspell,  Butler,  Dunn,  Howley,  Orben,  Don- 
Ion,  Dean  Walsh,  Messrs.  J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  V.  Seiler, 
G.  Hearst,  F.  Smith,  J.  B.  Kilsheimer,  Jr.,  Ellsworth  Healy,  D. 
O’Reilly,  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  Rev.  John  Howlin  Farley  S.  J., 
M.  Doran,  Dr.  Newman,  Messrs.  F.  O’Neill,  R.  Treacy,  Sr.,  T. 
Connelly,  Flon.  John  Dunn. 


J.  H.  F.  ’93. 


3Fnrfrijam?ttsta 


HE  Junior  Class  of  the  University  announces  the  Annual 


Promenade  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the 


evening  of  February  1,  1909.  All  are  cordially  in- 


vited to  attend.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the 
“Prom.”  as  successful  as  have  been  its  predecessors,  and  the 
committees  in  charge  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  failed  in  this  respect.  The  music  for  the  occasion 
will  be  furnished  by  a picked  orchestra  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  the  leader  himself  will  accompany  the  men 
he  has  selected  and  direct  the  music  throughout  the  dance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  a most  enjoyable  evening,  which  we  assure 
you  will  long  be  looked  back  upon  with  every  pleasant  recol- 
lection. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  from  any  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  in  the  College,  Law  and  Medical  Schools.  They  are 
$5.  For  further  information,  address  President,  Junior  Class, 
Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; President,  Junior  Class, 
Fordham  Law  School  20  Vesey  street,  N.  Y.  C. ; or  President, 
Junior  Class,  Fordham  Medical  School,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Well,  football  is  over,  and  we  have  not  yet  ceased  sound- 
ing the  praises  of  our  football  heroes.  To  the  coach,  Howard 
Gargan,  we  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  training 
a team  that  claims  the  title  of  Catholic  Champions  of  the 
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East,  and  which  is  rated  as  the  twelfth  best  team  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  experts.  Twelfth  may  seem  low  to  some,  but  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  universities  and  colleges  playing 
football,  we  realize  that  twelfth  position  is  a high  rating  in  the 
Football  Flail  of  Fame  for  1908.  We  all  admit  that  Carlisle 
and  Syracuse  had  excellent  teams  in  the  past  season.  Our  own 
University  is  placed  alongside  of  these  two.  We  have  nothing 
but  words  of  commendation  and  congratulation  for  Captain 
Leo  Fitzpatrick. 

To  the  Varsity  individually  we  also  offer  our  praise  and 
congratulations.  Geary,  Coffey,  White,  Gargan,  Barrett,  J.  Fitz- 
patrick, Kelleher,  Scanlan,  Reilly,  Siskind,  Walsh,  Collard  and 
F.  McCaffrey,  these  are  the  men  who  made  Fordham  famous 
on  the  gridiron,  and  to  whom  the  Athletic  Association  has 
awarded  gold  footballs  and  the  much  coveted  “F.”  All  honor 
to  these  men,  and  good  wishes  from  the  student  body  for  all 
the  joys,  pleasures  and  blessings  of  a very  merry  Xmas  and  a 
happy  New  Year ! 

Just  a few  words  now  about  the  substitutes,  Lee,  Pur- 
cell, Regan,  McCarthy,  Joe  McCaffrey,  Barry,  Wilkes,  Bro- 
gan, Reherman  and  Schiess.  These  men  did  not  win  their  “F” 
—not  because  Fordham  would  not  feel  honored  to  bestow  it 
upon  them,  nor  because  they  are  not  good  football  players,,  but 
because  to  win  an  “F”  it  is  necessary  to  play  in  a majority  of 
the  games. 

Every  man  of  them  deserves  public  recognition  for  the 
work  done  during  the  season.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Second 
Team,  the  Varsity  would  have  had  no  scrimmage 
work;  if  the  Varsity  had  no  scrimmage  work,  the 
men  would  be  soft  and  not  in  condition ; if  the  men  were 
soft  and  not  in  condition,  the  opponents  in  every  case  would 
have  carried  off  the  games — so  draw  your  own  conclusion,  and 
you  can  see  what  the  Second  Team  accomplished. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  branch 
of  Athletics  which  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  support.  Bas- 
ket-ball will  now  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  for  three  months 
or  more,  and  you  have  a very  good  team  here  at  Fordham. 
Long  before  this  reaches  you,  Fordham  will  have  played  a few 
games  against  some  of  the  big  athletic  colleges. 

Now,  fellows,  basket-ball  must  pay  for  itself  this  season 
and  you  must  make  it  pay.  There  are  no  season  tickets. 
Every  game  played  at  home  will  mean  fifty  cents  a ticket  from 
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you.  Every  fifty  cents  places  basket-ball  on  a safe  and  sound 
basis,  and  a safe  and  sound  basis  means  success.  That’s  all ! 
Now,  you  act!  Never  mind  how  many  games  the  Varsity 
loses.  Show  them  you  appreciate  them  by  attending  every 
game  played  and  then,  if  you  encourage  them,  they  will  com- 
mence such  a winning  as  will  be  stopped  only  because  the 
schedule  has  been  completed. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  “Our  Faithful  Friend,  Tom  Cul- 
len”? Well,  Tommy  is  now  studying  chemistry  and  is  much 
pleased  with  his  progress,  even  if  he  does  say  so  himself.  The 
other  day,  during  class,  while  all  was  quiet,  and  each  and 
every  young  man  was  studiously  pursuing  his  work,  Tommy 
suddenly  exclaimed,  “Say,  mister — can  you  inhale  a vacuum?” 
Needless  to  say,  consternation  reigned.  We  respectfully  refer 
Tommy  to  Egan  and  Tom  Scanlan.  They’ll  discourse  at  great 
length  on  the  subject,  and,  no  doubt,  give  Tommy  many  valu- 
able hints. 

We  indulge  in  no  personalities,  but  we  must  say  that  there 
are  two  brothers  who  attend  Fordham  who  will  bear  careful 
watching,  not  because  of  any  remarkable  intellectual 
promises,  not  because  of  any  remarkable  prowess  on  the  ath- 
letic field,  but  simply  and  solely  because — but  then,  we  in- 
dulge in  no  personalities  and  we  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagina- 
tion. One  point  of  information  we  advance — they  are  not 
boarders  and  they  have  a suite  near  Fordham. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the  fact  that  a path 
is  being  cut  across  the  lower  lawn,  simply  because  the  young 
men  refuse  to  perambulate  on  the  walk  leading  from  the  gate 
to  the  college  proper.  Kindly  have  a little  respect  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lawn  and  don’t  spoil  something  which  was 
intended  to  be  a “thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.” 

John  F.  White. 


football 

Fordham  22,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  12. 

On  a perfect  football  day  Fordham  defeated  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic,  of  Troy,  by  a score  of  22 — 12.  At  first  sight  the 
score  would  seem  to  indicate  a close  fight,  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  for  the  Maroon  outplayed  the  Upstate  boys  through- 
out. While  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  splendid  show- 
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ing  they  made,  still  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  both  the 
Rensselaer  scores  were  of  the  chance  variety.  With  straight 
football  they  could  not  advance,  nor  with  the  new  style  of  play 
could  they  gain.  In  fact  they  made  but  three  first  downs  in 
the  game,  being  compelled  to  punt  time  and  again.  The  alert 
Inskip,  the  visitors’  left  end,  was  responsible  for  both  scores. 
Cox,  the  lanky  left  tackle,  had  broken  through  and  blocked 
Geary’s  onside  kick,  and  Inskip  following  in  his  wake  picked 
up  the  ball  and  was  off.  Naturally  all  the  Maroon  players  were 
off,  too,  but  they  were  running  in  the  direction  of  the  expected 
kick.  Geary  might  have  had  a chance  to  catch  Inskip — for  he 
had  to  cover  90  yards,  but  Cox  doubled  his  effectiveness  by 
holding  Geary  until  he  thought  his  team  mate  had  a sufficient 
lead.  This  escaped  the  notice  of  the  officials  although  it  was 
evident  even  to  the  spectators  in  the  stands.  The  other  score 
was  due  to  a mix-up  between  Geary  and  Gargan  as  to  who 
was  to  take  a punt,  each  depending  on  the  other  to  take  it,  while 
Inskip,  this  time  without  the  aid  of  Cox,  depended  on  himself, 
caught  the  ball  on  the  bounce  and  took  it  over  for  the  Trojans. 
Joe  Shankey,  who  showed  such  fine  form  in  last  year’s  grid- 
iron struggles,  and  whom  Fred  Smith  considers  one  of  the  best 
players  Fordham  ever  had,  played  with  Rensselaer,  and  along 
with  Inskip  divided  the  honors  of  the  visitors.  For  Fordham 
the  most  spectacular  work  of  the  day  was  done  by  the  back-field 
and  while  Geary  and  White  stand  out  most  prominently  as 
regards  long  runs,  still  a good  measure  of  credit  must  be  given 
to  Coffey  and  Gargan  for  the  excellent  interference  they  formed 
for  their  team  mates.  White’s  work,  especially  on  the  offense, 
was  a treat.  The  visitors  could  never  down  him,  for  he  shook 
off  tackier  after  tackier  in  his  brilliant  dashes  around  the  ends, 
and  his  smashing  attacks  on  the  line.  Geary’s  speed  was  ap- 
parent throughout  the  game.  When  a half-back  can  fumble 
a punt,  then  recover  it,  elude  a whole  team,  and  run  70  yards 
for  a touchdown,  you  simply  must  admit  that  speed  was  in 

him.  His  work  on  the  whole  was  of  the  same  standard  that 

has  made  old  students  of  the  game,  coaches  and  especially  the 
visiting  players  keep  their  eyes  on  him  all  during  a game. 
Coffey’s  interference  was  masterful  and  his  punting  of  the  “high 
and  far”  kind  as  well  as  his  playing  was  a revelation  until  he 
gave  way  to  Walsh.  Gargan  ran  the  team  with  splendid  judg- 
ment, picking  out  the  weak  spots  of  the  enemy’s  line  early  in 
the  game,  and  hammering  at  them  throughout.  On  the  de- 
fense he  was  in  the  game  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  his 

tackling  was  deadly.  Dubious  predictions  were  offered  by  the 
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incredulous  early  in  the  season  as  to  his  capability  for  running  a 
team.  Needless  to  say  all  doubts  have  been  removed  by  the 
consistently  finished  football  he  has  shown  in  every  game  this 
season.  Reilly  and  Siskind  at  ends  were  down  fast  on  the 
kicks  and  few  were  the  gains  made  around  their  positions.  The 
line  played  a steady  game,  the  only  fault  being  an  over-eagerness 
to  recover  the  ball  on  the  onside  kick.  This  resulted  in  the 
first  touchdown  for  Rensselaer.  The  line  charged  through  and 
aimed  for  the  point  where  the  ball  was  to  be  kicked,  with  the 
result  that  two  of  the  Upstate  linemen  broke  through  and 
blocked  Geary’s  attempted  kick,  and  Inskip’s  touchdown  fol- 
lowed as  described  above. 

The  game  in  detail : The  Maroon  won  the  toss  and  Geary 
opened  hostilities  by  kicking  to  Shankey  on  the  five-yard  line, 
and  the  ex-Fordham  player  returned  it  five.  Inglis  on  the  next 
play  essayed  a quarter  back  run,  but  Reilly  held  him  for  no 
gain.  Cox  was  then  tried  on  a tackle  around  play  but  gained 
nothing  and  Kennedy  punted  poorly  to  Gargan.  An  onside  kick 
by  Geary  was  recovered  by  Rensselaer.  Bornsted  and  Shankey 
kicked  again  to  Geary,  who  came  back  ten  yards  before  being 
downed.  Captain  Fitzpatrick  made  four  and  Geary  ten  more 
on  attacks  on  the  line,  but  the  ball  was  lost  on  an  onside  kick 
which  went  wrong.  Shankey  at  this  point  covered  fifteen  yards 
around  end  and  made  the  Trojans’  first  down  of  the  game.  Cox 
tried  a tackle  around  play,  but  L.  Fitzpatrick  threw  him  for  a 
loss.  Born f eld  made  four  yards  through  J.  Fitzpatrick,  but 
Kennedy  booted  to  Geary,  who  first  fumbled  the  ball,  then  re- 
covered and  dashed  70  yards  for  the  first  score,  eluding  the 
whole  Rensselaer  team.  This  was  the  first  score  against  the 
visitors  this  season.  Geary  kicked  the  goal.  Bornfeld  kicked 
off  to  Gargan  and  the  latter  covered  15  yards  of  the  distance 
back.  White  made  15  more  on  an  end  run,  Siskind  handled  an 
onside  kick  perfectly  and  added  15  more.  But  the  following 
play,  an  onside  kick,  was  recovered  by  Rensselaer.  It  was 
the  same  story  after  two  futile  attempts.  Kennedy  punted 
to  Gargan  and  time  was  taken  out  while  the  latter’s  injuries, 
due  to  a bad  fall  were  attended  to.  Geary  smashed  through 
Ruth  for  five  yards.  White  caught  a fine  forward  pass  on  the 
next  play,  and  carried  it  the  remaining  distance  of  25  yards  for 
the  second  score.  Geary  kicked  goal.  The  ball  see-sawed  up 
and  down  the  field  during  the  remainder  of  the  half,  for  the 
most  part  in  Fordham’s  possession.  Bornfeld  opened  second 
half  by  kicking  to  Gargan  on  the  20-yard  line  and  the  speedy 
quarter  back  returned  it  15  yards.  Coffey  evaded  Ruth  for  a 
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ten-yard  gain.  Geary  followed  this  up  with  four  more,  but  a 
penalty  occurred  at  this  point  and  Coffey  punted  to  Shankey. 
Cox  made  six  yards  on  a tackle  over  play  and  a penalty  made 
it  first  down.  The  Maroon  braced  here  and  forced  Kennedy 
to  punt,  Geary  bringing  the  kick  back  ten  yards.  On  the  next 
play  White  plowed  his  way  between  Ruth  and  Summers,  shook 
off  four  tacklers  and  dashed  70  yards  for  a touch-down.  Geary 
missed  the  attempt  at  goal  by  a narrow  margin.  Fordham 
had  their  opponents  on  the  run  again,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
20-yard  line  where  Cox  blocked  Geary’s  onside  kick  and  In- 
skip ran  90  yards  for  a score.  The  second  score  for  Rensselaer 
was  just  as  unexpected.  Shortly  after  the  kick  off,  Kennedy 
punted  ; the  ball  hit  the  ground  between  Geary  and  Gargan  and 
bounded  into  the  hands  of  Inskip,  who  ran  the  remaining  20 
yards  for  a touchdown.  Bornfield  again  kicked  an  easy  goal. 
This  thoroughly  aroused  the  Maroon  and  the  attack  which  fol- 
lowed the  kick-off  was  the  fiercest  shown  this  year.  White 
started  it  by  slipping  by  Ruth  for  15  yards,  and  on  the  next 
play  hit  between  Summers  and  Ruth  for  ten  more.  Geary 
smashed  into  the  fast-tiring  Ruth  for  eight,  and  Walsh  in  turn 
added  four  more  through  the  same  play.  With  the  ball  on  the 
four-yard  line,  White  on  a cross  buck  went  by  Summers  for 
the  final  score.  Geary’s  attempt  at  goal  hit  the  cross-bar.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  few  minutes  of  play  the  ball  was  in  our 
possession,  both  White  and  Geary  making  large  gains  around 
the  ends.  Summary : — 


Fordham.  Rensselaer  Poly. 

Reilly L.  E Inskip 

L.  Fitzpatrick L.  T Cox 

Scanlon L.  G Greger,  Shaeffer 

Barrett  Center Giffert 

Kelleher R.  G Somers 

J.  Fitzpatrick,  Collard R.  T Ruth 

Siskind,  J.  McCaffrey R.  E Higbee 

F.  Gargan Q.  B Inglis,  Beigh 

Geary L.  H Bornfeld 

White R.  H Shankey 

Coffey,  Walsh F.  B Kennedy 

Score:  Fordham,  22;  Rensselaer,  12.  Touchdowns:  Geary,  2;  White,. 

2;  Inskip,  2.  Goals  from  touchdowns  : Geary,  2;  Bornfeld,  2.  Referee, 
Mr.  Thorpe,  Columbia.  Umpire,  Mr.  Elder,  Williams.  Field  judge,  Mr. 
T.  Reilly,  N.  Y.  U.  Time  of  halves,  25  minutes. 


Fordham  2,  Villa  Nova  0. 

Fordham  completed  her  successful  gridiron  schedule  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  by  defeating  Villa  Nova  2 to  0.  Weather 
conditions  were  anything  but  favorable  for  a game,  for  a heavy 
fog  enveloped  the  upper  part  of  New  York  the  whole  day,  and 
this  materially  affected  the  attendance.  Still  a comparatively 
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large  crowd  of  the  faithful  braved  the  elements  and  witnessed 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  games  ever  played 
in  this  city.  The  Villa  Nova  team  had  been  put  through  one 
of  the  hardest  schedules  a team  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
face,  meeting  in  succession  the  following  teams,  whose  grid- 
iron strength  is  unquestioned,  viz. : Princeton,  Carlisle,  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  others  of  minor  importance.  While  not 
defeating  any  of  these  former  teams  they  invariably  put  up  a 
good  fight,  and  scored  a touchdown  against  the  Navy.  Their 
whole  season’s  work  was  planned  with  the  one  intention — to 
beat  Fordham  before  a New  York  crowd,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment after  the  struggle  was  keen.  Contrary  to  general  ex- 
pectation McCaffrey  was  not  in  the  line-up  at  the  start.  His 
place  was  ably  filled  by  Reilly,  whose  playing  was  the  best  he 
had  shown  this  year  and  one  of  the  game’s  many  features. 
The  gridiron  was  soggy  from  the  recent  rains  and  lack  of  sun- 
light and  this  proved  a drawback  to  our  speedy  team,  especially 
to  Geary  who  several  times  on  end  runs  slipped  and  fell  for  no 
gain.  But  the  whole  team  individually  and  collectively  is  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  praise.  When  a line  is  ripped  up  early 
in  the  game  for  repeated  gains  and  then  braces  at  critical  points 
and  holds  the  opposing  team  for  downs  in  the  shadow  of  their 
own  goal  posts,  it  shows  that  the  right  stuff  is  there ; it  shows 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  quitting,  and  we  can  sum  up  all 
the  deserved  praise  by  simply  saying  that  this  year’s  team  is 
the  best  and  pluckiest  that  has  ever  represented  the  Maroon. 
To  sound  the  praises  of  all  the  individual  players  would  force  us 
to  encroach  upon  the  other  two  departments  of  the  Monthly, 
and  so  we  must  be  content  with  picking  out  those  whose  work 
was  especially  prominent.  Starting  at  the  line  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  although  every  Fordham  man  was  out-weighed, 
the  visitors’  line  had  to  be  content  with  an  even  break  on  the 
honors  of  the  day.  The  ends  played  their  positions  to  perfec- 
tion ; their  running  down  under  kicks  and  their  stopping  the 
runners  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Frank  Gargan  ran  the 
team  in  his  usual  capable  fashion  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  covered  up  Walsh  on  the  defensive  completely  bewildered 
the  latter  and  the  unexpected  long  gains  from  this  source  failed 
to  materialize.  White’s  offensive  play  was  the  feature  of  the 
back-field’s  work,  for  the  slow  field  did  not  seem  to  bother  him, 
and  his  slashing  attacks  on  the  line  and  brilliant  dashes  around 
the  ends  were  spectacular  in  the  extreme.  Coffey’s  punting 
was  easily  the  best  he  has  done  this  year,  his  kicks  averaged 
almost  fifty  yards  and  were  high  enough  to  allow  the  ends 
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to  get  down  under  them.  His  interference  was  a treat  and  the 
way  he  took  Walsh  out  of  several  of  the  plays  around  that  play- 
er’s end  was  as  clean  cut  as  could  be.  The  slowness  of  the 
turf  no  doubt  hindered  Geary  and  he  failed  to  show  the  same 
amount  of  speed  as  in  the  other  games.  But  several  times  he 
was  off  around  the  end  like  a shot,  only  to  slip  in  the  mud  after 
he  had  covered  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  Barring  the  exciting  dashes 
which  he  is  noted  for,  all  the  other  points  of  plays  were  capably 
looked  after  by  this  speedy  back.  McCaffrey’s  playing  when 
he  went  in  late  in  the  game  was  of  the  same  kind  that  has 
caused  him  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  ends  developed  this 
year.  His  work  was  confined  principally  to  the  defense,  as  his 
arm  was  not  strong  enough  to  handle  the  forward  pass,  but 
his  breaking  up  of  end  plays  and  attempted  forward  passes 
more  than  made  up  for  his  forced  weakness  on  the  offense. 
For  the  visitors  we  expected  much  from  Walsh,  but  he  was 
well  covered  up  on  the  offense  and  although  his  work  on  the 
whole  was  good,  still  we  looked  for  much  more  brilliancy. 
Their  back-field  was  heavy  and  fast,  and  Barr  and  Kelly  proved 
the  most  effective.  The  game  in  detail  is  as  follows : Geary 
opened  the  game  by  booting  to  Kelly  on  the  five-yard  line  and 
he  returned  it  15  yards,  Reilly  making  the  tackle.  Barr  went 
through  a hole  between  Scanlon  and  L.  Fitzpatrick  for  nine 
yards.  Kelly  made  it  first  down  on  a smash  through  centre. 
Captain  Fitzpatrick  threw  Barr  on  the  next  play  for  a loss. 
But  Kelley  made  up  for  this  by  shooting  through  the  line  for 
nine  yards.  With  a yard  to  go,  Casey  on  a tackle  through 
tackle  play  was  thrown  by  Kelleher  for  no  gain,  and  the  ball 
was  ours.  .White  shot  through  the  line  for  ten  yards,  but 
he  was  offside  and  we  lost  five  yards.  Geary  slipped,  turning 
past  Monahan  and  gained  nothing.  An  attempted  forward  pass 
went  wrong  and  the  usual  penalty  of  15  yards  followed.  Cof- 
fey punted  45  yards  to  Moore  and  Siskind  threw  the  runner  for 
no  gain.  Kelley  made  three  through  centre.  On  a puzzling 
shift  formation  and  end  run  Moore  made  six  yards.  Kelly 
made  it  first  down  through  Scanlon.  Moore  covered  five  out- 
side Kelleher,  but  Barr  was  thrown  by  Barrett  on  the  next 
play  for  a loss.  Kelly  hit  the  line  and  after  measurement  it 
was  found  to  be  first  down.  Barr  made  seven  through  Scan- 
lon, but  offside  cost  the  visitors  five  yards.  An  attempted  drop 
kick  from  the  45  yard  line  by  Walsh  was  a failure,  White  re- 
covering the  kick  on  our  25  yard  line.  Coffey  on  a false  kick 
made  12  more  around  the  end.  Geary  dashed  past  Monahan 
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for  ten,  and  White  kept  up  the  slashing  work  for  an  eight  yard 
gain.  Geary  slipped  on  next  play,  and  Coffey  punted  to 
Kelly  and  he  returned  it  ten  yards,  where  he  was  forced  out- 
side by  Geary.  Moore  made  three,  outside  of  tackle,  Kelly 
gained  nothing  through  Barrett  and  Moore  punted  to  Gargan, 
who  signalled  for  a fair  catch.  Walsh  interfered  with  the 
catch,  and  it  cost  Villa  Nova  15  yards.  White  gained  two 
yards  through  McCormick.  On  a fake  kick  Coffey  was  stopped 
for  a loss.  Coffey  got  off  a punt  of  50  yards  to  Moore  and 
Barrett  and  Reilly  both  held  the  runner  for  no  gain.  It  certainly 
was  great  football.  On  a left  formation  Moore  made  ten 
yards  around  the  end,  Kelley  made  his  way  through  the  line 
for  15  yards,  and  Barr  added  ten  more  around  Reilly.  Barr 
hit  L.  Fitzpatrick  for  a small  gain,  and  Kelley  added  three  more 
on  a line  plunge,  and  the  same  player  repeated  on  the  next 
play  for  13.  But  the  Maroon  braced  here  and  took  the  ball 
on  downs.  Geary  made  little  headway  around  the  end,  and 
Coffey  punted  from  behind  the  goal  line  to  the  45  yard  line. 
A fine  punt.  Coffey  tackled  Moore  from  behind  on  the  next 
play  for  a loss.  A neat  forward  pass  from  Kane  to  Moore 
brought  the  ball  to  our  ten  yard  line.  Here  our  line  showed 
its  defensive  power,  two  attacks  on  Scanlon  netted  but  three 
yards,  and  at  a slight  angle  Walsh  attempted  a drop  kick  from 
the  15  yard  line,  but  the  ball  went  wide.  Geary  caught  it  on 
the  line  and  carried  it  back  15  yards.  White  tore  past  Walsh 
for  15  yards,  Geary  added  five  more  around  Monahan,  White 
puzzled  Walsh  again  and  gained  20  yards,  when  the  whistle 
ended  the  half.  A heavy  fog  covered  the  field  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  game  and  made  the  play  somewhat  uncertain. 
Villa  Nova  kicked  off  over  the  goal  line,  and  Coffey  punted 
out  from  the  25  yard  line  to  Moore  and  Siskind  brought  him 
down  for  no  gain.  Casey  fumbled  the  ball  on  a tackle  over 
play,  and  the  alert  Kelleher  fell  on  the  ball.  White  made  three 
yards  around  Monahan,  but  Geary  was  thrown  by  Walsh  on 
next  play  and  Coffey  punted  50  yards.  The  kick  was  fumbled 
by  Walsh  and  Barrett  was  down  so  quick  that  he  recovered 
the  ball  for  the  Maroon.  An  onside  kick  on  the  first  down 
lost  us  the  ball.  But  Villa  Nova  punted  on  the  first  down  to 
Geary  who  made  a fair  catch.  The  ball  was  put  into  play  and 
Coffey  punted  50  yards  to  Barry  and  Siskind  made  the  tackle. 
On  a left  formation  Kelly  made  eight  yards,  and  on  the  next 
play  made  it  first  down  through  Scanlon.  An  onside  kick  was 
neatly  recovered  by  Geary.  An  end  run  by  Geary  failed  to 
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gain  and  Coffey  punted  to  mid-field.  The  kicking  game  was 
kept  up,  Geary  recovering  an  onside  play.  On  the  next  move 
Geary’s  onside  kick  went  outside  and  the  ball  changed  hands 
again.  A pretty  forward  pass,  Kane  to  Legge,  was  good  for 
20  yards.  A triple  pass  was  then  essayed,  but  was  intercepted 
by  J.  Fitzpatrick  and  carried  to  center  of  the  field.  White 
hit  outside  of  Legge  for  nine,  and  on  next  play  slipped  past 
Casey  for  first  down.  A forward  pass  went  wrong  and  it  was 
Villa  Nova’s  ball.  Kelley  dropped  back  for  a punt,  but 
Smith  s pass  was  high,  going  over  the  line  where  Kelleher  and 
Barrett  both  fell  on  Kelley  for  a safety.  This  score,  small  as  it 
was  insured  the  game  for  Fordham.  The  brief  remainder 
of  the  half,  developed  into  a kicking  duel  with  Coffey  having 
the  better  of  it.  Geary  kept  his  feet  for  a fine  dash  of  30 
yards.  The  prettiest  play  of  the  game  occurred  just  before  the 
final  whistle.  A forward  pass  was  attempted,  Kane  to  Legge. 
McCaffrey  dropped  Legge  and  White  toppled  over  Moore 
neatly,  the  ball  hit  the  ground  and  a penalty  of  15  yards  fol- 
lowed. It  certainly  was  great  defensive  playing.  The  sum- 
mary : — • 


Fordham.  Villanova. 

Riley  McCaffrey L.  E Monahan,  Legge 

L.  Fitzpatrick  (Capt.) L.  T Casey 

Scanlon,  Collard L.  G McCormick,  Gordon 

Barrett Center Smith,  Mahan 

J.  Fitzpatrick,  Rilley R.  G Dougherty 

Kelliher R.  T Curley 

Siskind R.  E Walsh  (Capt.) 

Gargan Q.  B Kane 

Geary  L.  H Barr,  Barry 

White,  Walsh R.  H Moore 

Coffey F.  B Kelly 

Score  : Fordham,  2;  Villanova,  0.  Safety,  Kelly.  Referee,  Thorpe, 
Columbia.  Umpire,  Dr.  M.  Bennett,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Field 
judge,  Frambach,  Columbia.  Head  linesman,  T.  J.  Skelley,  Holy  Cross 
Time  of  halves,  25  minutes. 


The  record  of  the  team  this  year  is  one  of  which  every- 
body in  any  way  connected  with  Fordham  may  justly  feel  proud. 
The  causes  of  the  success  are  many.  The  earnestness  which 
the  entire  squad  showed  day  after  day  was  remarkable  in  the 
face  of  a schedule  cut  almost  in  half  by  cancelation  of  games. 
The  team  reported  regularly  for  practice,  there  was  no  horse- 
play, everybody  was  serious,  and  the  result  is  apparent.  The 
scrubs  are  deserving  of  commendation  for  the  way  they  stuck. 
They  lined  up  against  the  Varsity  continually  and  this  can  truth- 
fully be  said  to  be  the  best  practice  for  a team.  Coach  Gargan 
whipped  the  team  into  one  of  the  fastest  elevens  in  the  East, 
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and  had  the  team  in  perfect  physical  condition  for  the  big  games 
of  the  year.  He  kept  to  the  style  of  play  as  drilled  into  the 
team  last  year  by  Fred  Smith  and  his  judgment  in  this  matter 
cannot  be  questioned.  We  are  indebted  to  some  of  the  ex- 
members of  the  team  for  the  aid  they  gave  in  the  coaching. 
Fred  Smith  also  figures  in  the  success,  as  he  was  on  the  field 
helping  out  as  often  as  his  business  would  allow  and  every- 
body at  Fordham  knows  how  valuable  his  advice  is.  Another 
factor  was  the  moral  and  financial  support  given  by  the  under- 
graduates. The  cheering  was  splendid,  the  sale  of  season 
tickets  was  a record-breaker,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  great 
throughout  the  season.  The  help  from  an  unlooked-for  source, 
the  Alumni,  is  deserving  of  mention.  We  take  this  means  of 
publicly  thanking  the  following  loyal  sons  of  Fordham  who  in 
various  ways  assisted  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  football 
management,  and  who  by  doing  so  have  earned  our  heartfelt 
thanks : 


Timothy,  J.  Murray,  ’92. 
Rev.  D.  R.  Kiernan,  ’89. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’01. 

R .DelliPaoli,  ’03. 
Maurice  McCarthy,  ’01. 
James  Kilsteimer,  ’04. 
Ellsworth  Healy,  ’04. 

Dr.  James  Walsh,  ’84. 

Dr.  J.  Mulholland,  ’97. 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  ’93. 
Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83. 
Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96. 
Francis  O’Neil,  ’96. 


M.  F.  Dooley,  ’72. 

Rev.  John  B.  Murphy,  ’97. 
Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87. 
Rev.  J.  A.  McKenna,  ’79. 
L.  V.  Benziger,  <exY89. 
W.  H.  McClintock,  ’88  . 
Rev.  H.  Curtin,  ’99. 
Thomas  McManus,  Jr.,  ’01. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Mooney,  ’68. 
Henry  Heide,  Jr.,  ’01. 
Hon.  Bernard  F.  Martin. 
John  Farrell,  ’91. 


The  Edison  Company. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete.  A large  number  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  mentioned  were  season  ticket  purchasers. 
To  these  we  are  likewise  thankful. 

The  record  of  the  team  is  as  follows : 

Fordham  5,  Amherst  0. 

45,  Jefferson  Medical  0. 

0,  Princeton  17. 

22,  Georgetown  0. 

22,  Rensselaer  Poly  12  . 

“ 2,  Villa  Nova  0. 


Total.  .Fordham  96,  Opponents  29. 

Joseph  S.  Baldwin. 


SfutPuiB 


uJIip  ifftrst  Antrriran  llniuprattg 


PRES.  ELLIOT,  of  Harvard,  when  approached  by  report- 
ers after  his  recent  resignation,  declared  that  he  was 
proud  indeed  to  have  been  for  forty  years  the  president 
of  what  during  270  years  had  been  the  leading  university  of 
America.  This  expression,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  truths  of  the  history  of  education  in  America,  is  an 
amazing  expression  to  come  from  a prominent  educator  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  the  story  of  American  education. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  without  any  foundation  in  the  realities  of 
things.  Harvard  has  not  only  not  been  a university  for  270 
years  but  has  not  yet  completed  a single  century  of  university 
existence.  A university  is  a word  that  has  a definite  meaning. 
In  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  it  is  a place  where  under- 
graduate studies  may  be  completed  and  graduate  studies  in  the 
departments  of  law,  medicine  and  theology  taken.  In  this  sense 
Harvard  did  not  become  a university  until  well  on  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Har- 
vard was  nothing  more  than  a little  college  with  a theological 
school  attached,  and  was  quite  unimportant  so  far  as  any  real 
educational  influence  was  concerned. 

The  expression  is  all  the  more  amusing,  because  there  was 
an  American  university,  indeed  there  were  two  of  them,  one  in 
South,  the  other  in  North  America,  which  really  deserved  the 
name  of  university,  founded  long  before  Harvard  and  compar- 
ing in  every  way  with  what  we  know  as  universities  in  the  mod- 
ern time.  Prof.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dean  of  our  Medical  De- 
partment, in  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Reviezv,  called  attention  to  these  two  universities,  one 
of  which  was  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Harvard  received  its  charter  in  1638,  had  its  first  students  in 
1640,  had  only  a small  number  of  students  until  1700,  never 
had  more  graduates  than  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  during 
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that  time,  often  had  years  in  which  there  were  no  graduates, 
while  according  to  Prof.  Bourne,  of  Yale,  the  distinguished  his- 
torian, whose  untimely  death  robbed  America  of  a great  his- 
torical writer,  the  number  of  students  at  the  university  of  Lima 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  more  than  2,000. 
The  idea  is  so  new  to  North  Americans,  and  even  to  Catholics, 
who  should  know  the  history  of  what  Spanish  Americans  did 
for  Catholic  education,  that  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  quote 
certain  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Walsh’s  article  in  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly : 

“The  reason  for  the  success  of  these  South  American 
universities  above  that  of  Harvard  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Harvard’s  sphere  of  usefulness  was  extremely  limited,  be- 
cause of  religious  differences  and  shades  of  differences  in  the 
colonies.  This  had  hampered  all  education  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries very  seriously.  Prof.  Paulsen,  who  holds  the  Chair  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Reformation  had  anything  but  the  effect  of  favor- 
ing education,  as  has  often  been  said.  The  picture  that  he 
draws  of  conditions  in  Germany  a century  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  would  serve  very  well  as  a lively  prototype 
of  the  factors  at  work  in  preventing  Harvard  from  becoming 
such  an  educational  institution  as  the  universities  of  Lima  and 
Mexico  so  naturally  became.  He  says  in  German  Universi- 
ties and  University  Studies : “During  this  period  (after  Luther’s 
revolt)  a more  determined  effort  was  made  to  control  instruc- 
tion than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  fear  of  heresy, 
the  extraordinary  anxiety  to  keep  instruction  well  within  or- 
thodox lines  was  not  less  intense  at  the  Lutheran  than  at  the 
Catholic  institutions : perhaps  it  was  even  more  so,  because  here 
doctrine  was  not  so  well  established,  apostasy  was  possible  in 
either  of  two  directions,  toward  Catholicism  or  Calvinism. 
Even  the  philosophic  faculty  felt  the  pressure  of  this  demand 
for  correctness  of  doctrines.  Thus  came  about  those  restric- 
tions within  the  petty  states  and  their  narrow-minded  estab- 
lished churches  which  well-nigh  stifled  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
German  people.” 

Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  the 
college  did  not  justify  it,  the  school  of  medicine  at  Harvard  was 
not  opened  until  after  the  Revolution  (1783).  The  law  school 
was  not  opened  until  1817.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
earliest  law  school  connected  with  a university  on  this  con- 
tinent ; but,  of  course,  only  by  those  who  know  nothing  at  all 
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about  the  history  of  the  Spanish  American  universities.  In  the 
Spanish  countries  the  chairs  in  law  were  established  very  early; 
indeed,  before  those  of  medicine.  Canon  Law  was  always  an 
important  subject  in  Spanish  universities  and  civil  law  was  so 
closely  connected  with  it  that  it  was  never  neglected. 

When  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Lima  was  granted 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1551,  the  town  was  scarcely  more 
than  fifteen  years  old.  It  had  been  founded  in  1535.  Curi- 
ously enough,  just  about  the  same  interval  had  elapsed  between 
the  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  by  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  college,  afterward  known  as  Har- 
vard, by  the  General  Court  of  the  colony.  It  is  evident  that  in 
both  cases  it  was  the  needs  of  the  rising  generation  born  in 
America,  who  had  then  come  to  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  actual  foundation  of  Harvard  did 
not  come  for  two  years  later  (1640),  and  the  intention  of  the 
founders  was  not  nearly  so  broad  as  that  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  Lima.  Already  at  Lima  schools  had  been 
established  by  the  religious  orders,  and  it  was  with  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  education  as  it  was  being  given  that  the 
charter  from  the  Crown  was  obtained.  With  regard  to  both 
Lima  and  Mexico,  within  a few  years  a Bull  of  approval  and 
confirmation  was  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Pope.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Lima  continued  to  develop  with  wonderful  success. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  more  than  a 
thousand  students,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  it  had  two 
thousand  students,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  its  successful 
accomplishment  of  all  that  a university  is  supposed  to  do. 

Prof.  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  professor  of  history  at  Yale 
University,  wrote  the  volume  on  Spain  in  America,  which  con- 
stitutes the  third  volume  of  “The  American  Nation,”  a history 
of  this  country  in  twenty-seven  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  who  holds  the  chair  of  history  at  Harvard 
University.  Professor  Bourne  has  no  illusions  with  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Spanish  education  in  this 
country.  In  his  chapter  on  “The  Transmission  of  European 
Culture”  he  says:  “Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Lima 
University  (Lima,  Peru)  counted  nearly  two  thousand  students 
and  numbered  about  180  doctors  (in  its  faculty)  in  theology, 
civil  and  canon  law,  medicine  and  the  arts.  Ulloa  reports 
that  “The  university  makes  a stately  appearance  from  without, 
and  its  inside  is  decorated  with  suitable  ornaments.  There 
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were  chairs  of  all  the  sciences,  and  “some  of  the  professors 
have,  notwithstanding  the  vast  distance,  gained  the  applause  of 
the  literati  of  Europe.”  “The  coming  of  the  Jesuits  contributed 
much  to  the  real  educational  work  in  America.  They  estab- 
lished colleges,  one  of  which,  the  little  Jesuit  College  at  Juli  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  became  a seat  of  genuine  learning.” 

Bourne  does  not  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between 
Spanish  America  and  English  America  with  regard  to  education 
and  culture,  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  his  comparison 
is  that  Spanish  America  surpassed  the  North  completely  and 
anticipated  by  nearly  two  centuries  some  of  the  progress  that 
we  are  so  proud  of  in  the  nineteenth  century.  What  a startling 
paragraph,  for  instance,  is  the  following  for  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  little  of  the  Church’s  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  to  attribute  the  backwardness  of  South  America,  as 
they  presumed  they  knew  it,  to  the  presence  of  the  Church  and 
her  influence  there : 

“Not  all  the  institutions  of  learning  founded  in  Mexico  in 
the  sixteenth  century  can  be  enumerated  here,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  number,  range  of  studies  and  standard  of 
attainments  by  the  officers,  they  surpassed  anything  existing  in 
English  America  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Mexican  schol- 
ars made  distinguished  achievements  in  some  branches  of 
science,  particularly  in  medicine  and  surgery,  but  pre-eminently 
in  linguistics,  history  and  anthropology.  Dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars of  the  native  languages  and  histories  of  the  Mexican  in- 
stitutions are  an  imposing  proof  of  their  scholarly  devotion  and 
intellectual  activity.  Conspicuous  are  Toribio  de  Motolinia’s 
‘Historia  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Espana,’  Duran’s  ‘Historia 
de  las  Indias  de  Nueva  Espana,’  but,  most  important  of  all, 
Sahagun’s  great  work  on  Mexican  life  and  religion.” 

Indeed,  it  is  with  regard  to  science  in  various  forms  that 
one  finds  the  most  surprising  contributions  from  these  old-time 
scholars.  While  the  English  in  America  were  paying  practic- 
ally no  attention  to  science,  the  Spaniards  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  it.  Dr.  Chanca,  a physician  who  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession  in  Spain, 
joined  Columbus’  second  expedition  in  order  to  make  scientific 
notes.  The  little  volume  that  he  issued  as  the  report  of  this 
scientific  excursion  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of 
the  time  and  furnishes  precious  information  with  regard  to  In- 
dian medicine,  Indian  customs,  their  knowledge  of  botany  and 
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of  metals,  certain  phases  of  zoology  and  the  like,  that  show  how 
wide  was  the  interest  in  science  of  this  Spanish  physician  of 
over  four  hundred  years  ago. 

After  reading  paragraphs  such  as  Professor  Bourne  has 
written  with  regard  to  education  in  Spanish  America,  how 
amusing  it  is  to  reflect  that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  against 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  that  she  keeps  nations  backward 
and  unprogressive  and  uneducated ; and  the  South  American 
countries  have  been  held  up  derisively  and  conclusively  as  hor- 
rible examples  of  this.  Even  we  Catholics  have  been  prone  to 
take  on  an  apologetic  mood  with  regard  to  them.  The  teach- 
ing of  history  in  English-speaking  countries  has  been  so  untrue 
to  the  realities  that  we  have  accepted  the  impression  that  the 
Spanish-American  countries  were  far  behind  in  all  the  ways  that 
were  claimed.  Now  we  find  that  instead  of  presenting  a reason 
for  apology,  they  are  triumphant  examples  of  how  soon  and  how 
energetically  the  Church  gets  to  work  at  the  great  problems  of 
education  wherever  she  gains  a position  of  authority,  or  even 
a foothold  of  influence.  Instead  of  needing  to  be  ashamed  of 
them,  as  we  have  perhaps  ignorantly  been,  there  is  reason  to 
be  deservedly  proud  of  them.  Their  education  far  outstripped 
our  own  in  all  the  centuries  down  to  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
culture  of  the  Spanish-Americans,  quite  a different  thing  from 
education,  is  deeper  than  ours  even  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
hard  for  North  America  to  permit  herself  to  be  persuaded  of 
this,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  absolute  truth. 

It  is  only  since  the  days  of  steam  that  the  English-speaking 
races  in  America  have  come  to  possess  a certain  material  prog- 
ress above  that  of  the  Spanish-American  countries.  Bourne 
says : “If  we  compare  Spanish  America  with  the  United  States 
a hundred  years  ago,  we  must  recognize  that  while  in  the  North 
there  was  a sounder  body  politic,  a purer  social  life  and  a more 
general  dissemination  of  elementary  education,  yet,  in  Spanish 
America  there  were  both  vastly  greater  wealth  and  greater  pov- 
erty, more  imposing  monuments  of  civilization  such  as  public 
buildings,  institutions  of  learning  and  hospitals,  more  populous 
and  richer  cities,  a higher  attainment  in  certain  branches  of 
science.  No  one  can  read  Humboldt’s  account  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  its  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
the  fine  arts  without  realising  that  whatever  may  be  the  superior- 
ities of  the  United  States  over  Mexico  in  these  respects,  they 
have  been  mostly  the  gains  of  the  age  of  steam.” 
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(Cambri&gr  Uuiueraitg  (iEng.)  t a iFordljam 

SIR  CLIFFORD  ALLBUTT,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic, 
Cambridge,  England,  is  recognized  as  probably  the  best 
living  authority  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  England. 
He  was  invited  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  history  of  medicine 
at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  during  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Allied  Bodies,  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  His 
address  on  the  history  of  medicine  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury which  has  since  been  published  in  book  form,  attracted 
widespread  attention.  The  following  note  then  with  regard 
to  the  recent  issue  of  the  Fordham  University  Press,  “The 
Popes  and  Science,”  represents  the  opinion  of  the  best  critic  of 
the  subject  that  one  could  have: 

“Dear  Prof.  Walsh 

“It  is  no  conventional  acknowledgment  of  your  kind  gift 
to  say  that  I am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I have  already 
perused  most  of  it  and  with  great  interest.  If  it  would — or 
would  not — be  easy  to  carp  at  this  or  that  point  of  view — 
and  which  of  us  is  not  open  to  such  dialectic? — yet  the  book 
as  a whole  is  a fair  as  well  as  a scholarly  argument.” 


Utrok-learpr 

ANEW  review  bearing  in  Latin  the  above  title,  has  just 
made  its  appearance  in  Rome,  and  is  on  our  table  this 
month.  It  contains  a mention  of  all  important  Catholic 
books  in  the  literature  of  Catholic  science  issued  during  the 
past  three  months,  with  a Latin  appreciation  of  them  and  a 
quotation  from  an  important  criticism  of  the  book  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  issued.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Latin 
will  probably  find  something  to  occupy  them  in  the  title  in  that 
language,  which  runs  as  follows : 

BIBLIOPHOROS 

decurrentis  literatures  scientiae  catholicae  praecipuos  in  hoc  genere 
libros  exhibens  quos  omnis  natio  in  dies  affert,  una  cum  de 
operibus  judiciis  ex  clarioribus  periodicis  excerptis,  vel  a pecu- 
liaris  disciplines  professoribus  prolatis.  Doct.  E.  Schmitz  et 
Prof.  Doct.  I.  Sestili  studio  conlato  compilationem  recensentibus. 
Vol.  I.,  Fasc.  I.,  October,  Rome,  MCMVIII.,  Bretschneider  via 
Tritone  60  Editor. 

There  are  Latin  appreciations  of  two  books  of  interest  to 
Fordham  men,  the  one,  “The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
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in  North  America,  Colonial  and  Federal,”  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  S.J.,  London,  1908,”  and  “The  Popes  and  Science,” 
by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Fordham  University 
Press,  New  York,  1908.  Of  Father  Hughes’  book  the  editor 
says : “Ob  diligens  et  criticum  manuscriptorum  examen  valde 
praestat  et  plurimum  historiae  propagate  fidei  penes  illos  populos 
confert.” 

Of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  this  is  the  expression  that  will  make 
old  students  realize  how  much  university  work  of  the  present 
time  is  being  appreciated  at  the  center  of  Christendom : “Liber 
singulars,  eruditus,  magnique  faciendus.  Clarissimus  namque 
auctor  medicinse  Doctor  et  Professor,  Romanos  Pontifices 
eorumque  munificam  actionem  spectat  relate  ad  scientiam  med- 
icam  et  anatomicam  mediae  aetatis  modernique  temporis.” 


Hmufratlg  of  ffemtagltrattta  to  iForilljam  Uniupraitg 


iHE  oldest  medical  school  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  Department  of 


A Anatomy  has  always  had  a representative  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  some  of  the  best  known  American  workers  in  anatomy 
have  held  this  professorship.  Prof.  Horner,  after  whom  Hor- 
ner’s muscle  is  named,  and  Prof.  Leidy,  probably  in  his  time 
the  greatest  anatomist  in  the  country,  have  held  the  chair  within 
the  past  half  century.  Their  successor,  Prof.  Piersol,  has  re- 
cently expressed  his  views  with  regard  to  the  revolution  in 
the  history  of  anatomy  that  has  been  worked  by  the  recent  issue 
of  the  Fordham  University  Press,  “The  Popes  and  Science.” 
This  tribute  from  the  oldest  medical  school  in  the  country  to 
one  of  the  youngest  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  memory  of 
Fordham  Alumni.  Prof.  Piersol  said : — 

“I  have  been  reading  the  book  with  the  keenest  interest, 
for  it  indeed  presents  many  subjects  in  what  to  me,  at  least, 
is  a new  light.  Every  man  of  science  looks  to  the  beacon 
Truth — as  his  guiding  mark,  and  every  opportunity  to  replace 
even  time-honored  misconceptions  by  what  is  really  the  truth 
must  be  welcomed.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  results 
of  your  investigations.  I am  sure  that  your  pages  will  find 
a wide  and  interested  circle  of  readers.” 
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WE  have  just  received  reprints  of  articles  by  Dr.  Austen 
O’Malley,  '78,  that  were  originally  printed  in  Ameri- 
can Medicine  during  the  past  year.  One  of  these  is 
“Some  Neuroses  from  Refractive  Errors,”  the  other,  “Is  the  Vital 
Principle  Ponderable?”  The  first  of  these  articles  makes  it 
very  clear  that  Dr.  O’Malley,  who  is  the  Ophthalmologist  in  St. 
Agnes  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  is  doing  good  work  in  his  specialty. 
The  second  shows  what  a good  training  in  philosophy  may  do 
for  a man  in  enabling  him  to  puncture  high  blown  errors  that 
attract  popular  attention  and  are  supposed  to  have  far-reaching 
significance,  though  they  are  really  without  meaning.  A cer- 
tain Dr.  Duncan  MacDougall,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  an  article 
entitled  “An  Hypothesis  Concerning  Soul-Substance,  Together 
with  Experimental  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  Such  Sub- 
stance,” which  appeared  in  American  Medicine,  and  which  had 
been  discussed  also  in  the  Journal  of  Psychic  Research  and 
made  much  of  as  “news”  in  the  daily  press,  uttered  a number  of 
absurdities  on  the  basis  of  a few  experiments.  Dr.  MacDou- 
gal  had  found  in  two  cases  that  there  was  immediately  following 
death  a loss  of  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  when  the 
dying  patient’s  bed  was  poised  on  a delicate  balance.  The  New 
England  physician  argued  therefrom  that  this  was  the  weight 
of  the  soul.  In  the  discussion  of  this  curious  view  he  used 
all  sorts  of  philosophic  terms  in  the  most  careless  way.  Per- 
sonality, space-occupying  bodies,  consciousness,  conscious  life 
and  personal  identity,  substance,  accident,  and  all  the  other 
terms  were  used  as  only  the  amateur  in  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects  can  use  them. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  have  a half-hour’s  good  fun  and 
a renewal  of  the  pleasures  of  his  philosophy  year,  should  ask 
Dr.  O’Malley  to  send  him  his  little  pamphlet  and  see  how  he 
sets  Dr.  MacDougal  right.  It  is  a good  thing  that  American 
medical  literature  has  a few  such  trained  thinkers  as  Dr. 
O’Malley,  to  keep  would-be  philosophic  physicians  from  wan- 
dering into  fields  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  from  using 
terms  of  which  they  know,  if  possible,  less,  to  express  thoughts 
of  which  they  have  no  proper  appreciation. 


Jleiiiral  Notes 


Art  Ailtiattre  in  Siagnnata 

DR.  THOMAS  F.  REILLY,  the  Professor  of  Applied 
Therapeutics  in  the  Fordham  University  Medical 
School  called  attention  in  the  last  number  of  “The 
Archives  of  Diagnosis,”  a quarterly  journal  devoted  to  the  study 
of  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  to  a new  sign  (or  at  least  one  that 
has  never  been  properly  emphasized  before)  of  pneumonia.  As 
pneumonia  has  now  displaced  tuberculosis  as  “the  captain  of 
the  men  of  death,”  and  carries  off  nearly  one  in  six  of  our 
urban  populations,  this  new  sign  in  so  old  a disease  cannot  but 
be  of  great  practical  value,  and  will  attract  widespread  interest. 
It  is  all  the  more  important  for  being  a sign  of  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  because  it  is  of  help  in  those  cases  of  central 
pneumonia  where  diagnosis  by  the  ordinary  means  is  always 
dubious  and  where  the  physician  needs  every  possible  aid  to 
enable  him  to  recognize  the  affection.  Some  paragraphs  from 
Dr.  Reilly’s  paper  will  make  very  clear  the  significance  and 
importance  of  this  contribution  to  diagnosis : — 

“The  diagnosis  of  a fully  developed  pneumonia  is  generally 
very  easy,  yet  all  of  us  know  that  cases  of  well  marked  pneu- 
monia occur  which  present  great  diagnostic  difficulties  during 
their  entire  course,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  condition  is  confronting  us.  This  is 
especially  marked  when  in  the  absence  of  characteristic  sputa 
we  are  dealing  with  so-called  central  pneumonia.  In  such  a 
case  an  absolute  diagnosis  is  impossible ; yet  with  the  concomit- 
ant signs  of  irritative  cough,  chill,  temperature  and  disturbed 
respirative  ratio,  we  may  often  feel  safe  in  our  diagnosis. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession one  other  of  these  concomitant  signs  which  may  be  of 
some  corroborative  evidence  in  such  cases.  No  one  who  ever 
saw  a lung  in  the  condition  of  red  hepatization  can  doubt  that  it 
weighs  heavier  than  the  normal  lung. 

“Aufrecht,  quoting  Eichhorst,  mentions  a case  in  which  a 
left  pneumonia  lung  weighed  four  pounds  more  than  the  right 
lung,  which  was  normal.  Taking  the  statistics  of  Bollinger, 
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Eichhorst  and  Kussmaul,  there  is  an  average  increase  in  weight 
of  two  pounds  and  three  ounces  in  the  affected  lung.  In  the 
state  of  engorgement,  of  course,  the  increase  in  weight  is  some- 
what less. 

“It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a patient  should  carry 
an  added  weight  of  over  two  pounds  on  one  side  of  the  chest  • 
without  being  conscious  of  a feeling  of  heaviness  or  weight 
on  the  affected  side.  On  careful  questioning  I find  that  as 
soon  as  the  sensation  of  acute  pain  due  to  the  accompanying 
pleural  affection  has  passed  off  most  patients  suffering  from 
croupous  pneumonia  in  any  form,  state  that  they  feel  a sense 
of  weight  or  load  on  the  affected  side.  Frequently  it  is  only  on 
sitting  upright  or  lying  partly  on  the  sound  side  that  the  feel- 
ing of  weight  will  be  a prominent  symptom.  An  intelligent 
patient  is,  of  course,  more  apt  to  give  us  a satisfactory  answer; 
yet  in  young  children  I have  often  been  able  to  elicit  the 
symptom.’’ 


GJhe  Appointment  of  Ir.  Ifenrp  Wollner 

THE  resignation  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Maloney  as  Adjunct 
Professor  in  Pulmonary  Diseases,  and  tue  appointment 
of  Dr.  Henry  Wollner,  of  337  Alexander  Ave.,  to  this 
position,  completes  the  reorganization  of  the  department  of  Pul- 
monary Diseases,  so  as  to  provide  full  clinical  material  for  the 
department.  Dr.  Wollner  received  his  initial  training  in  tuber- 
culosis at  the  Lumis  Sanatorium,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  has  been  for 
the  last  twelve  years  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  for  Consumptives 
in  the  Bronx,  and  is  physician  in  charge.  His  large  experi- 
ence in  consumption  will  enable  him  to  give  every  possible  ad- 
vantage in  the  teaching  of  the  recognition  of  early  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  for  this  is  what  constitutes  the  main  desideratum 
in  our  present-day  knowledge  of  the  disease. 


A (ftorrertinn 

In  our  notice  last  month  of  the  late  Dr.  Elliot,  we  said  that 
he  was  graduated  from  N.  Y.  University.  We  have  since  been 
informed  that  he  was  graduated  from  Manhattan  College. 

A (Sift 

We  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  twenty-five 
geological  maps  illustrative  of  the  strata  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  donor  is  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  James  R.  Healy  of 
this  city. 


Ham  £>rij0ol  Note# 


THUS  far  the  year  at  the  Law  School  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary successful  one.  The  fact  that  the  first- 
year  class  had  a membership  nearly  double  the  preceding 
one,  was  in  itself  an  encouraging  indication,  and  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  in  every  department  of  the  school  has 
fully  justified  the  high  hopes  of  the  first  few  weeks. 

Special  lectures  at  the  Xavier  Auditorium  have  featured 
in  the  work  of  the  Law  School.  The  first,  by  Hon.  Alton  B. 
Parker,  and  the  later  ones  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Byrne,  have 
evoked  much  interest  and  been  uniformly  well  attended. 

That  the  members  of  the  Law  School  are  no  less  loyal  to 
the  best  interests  of  Fordham  than  are  the  members  of  the  arts 
and  medical  courses  was  shown  in  many  ways  during  the 
football  season  now  past.  At  every  game  the  Law  School 
was  well  represented,  and  although  class-hours  prevented  any 
prospective  candidates  from  trying  for  the  team,  the  desire  to 
do  so  was  instanced  on  numerous  occasions. 

Early  in  the  term  the  first  year  class  held  a meeting  to 
elect  officers  for  the  year,  with  the  following  results : President, 
Mr.  Quinn;  vice-president,  Mr.  Daly;  secretary,  Mr.  Tracey, 
and  Treasurer  Mr.  Byrne.  A committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Casey,  Mr.  Cavanaugh  and  Mr.  Meaney  was  appointed  to  draft 
by-laws  and  another  committee  on  which  Mr.  Tracey,  Mr.  Leg- 
niti  and  Mr.  Byrne  served,  was  delegated  to  make  arrangements 
for  a class  banquet  to  be  held  some  time  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

At  the  request  of  all  three  classes,  Father  Shealy  added 
Saturday,  November  28th,  to  the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  in  or- 
der to  enable  out-of-town  students  to  spend  the  day  at  home. 
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Second  Year. 

A few  old  names  were  not  on  the  roll  when  the  second  year 
class  of  the  Law  School  assembled  for  its  first  lecture,  but  so 
many  were  the  new  names  added  that  their  absence  was  scarcely 
noticeable. 

Acquaintance  has  been  renewed  with  Professors  Holland, 
Gifford  and  Chapin,  while  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Prof.  Bros- 
nan  has  been  reserved  for  this  year. 

The  second  year  class  had  its  Hayes,  too.  He  did  not  win 
a Marathon,  but  a race  which  required  equally  as  much  prepara- 
tion, determination  and  staying  power  as  that  which  has  made 
its  winner  known  the  world  over. 

The  class  has  not  organized  for  the  present  year,  but  in- 
dications are  that  the  officers  will  be  elected  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  talk  dinner  or  some  other  class  or 
school  affair.  Let  some  one  begin. 

Ex  Lex. 

An  instance  of  what  we  will  charitably  term  aphasia,  oc- 
curred in  the  first  year  class  not  long  ago.  One  of  the  em- 
bryo Blackstones  had  been  afflicted  with  a racking  toothache  for 
several  days  and  decided  that  he  didn’t  care  to  recite  on  this 
particular  afternoon.  After  a certain  amount  of  hesitation  he 
plunged  into  the  office  and  approached  one  of  the  professors. 
The  latter  looked  up  from  the  Law  Journal  he  was  reading  and 
inquired  what  was  wanted. 

The  student  respectfully  stated  the  details  of  his  case, 
touched  sorrowfully  on  the  toothache,  deplored  the  contingency 
and  ended  up,  “So  you  see,  sir,  I shall  not  be  able  to  recite  to 
you  this  afternoon  in  Torts.” 

“In  what?”  said  the  Professor. 

“In  Torts,”  responded  our  hero. 

“Um !”  said  the  Professor.  “How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  class?” 

“Nearly  two  months,”  was  the  wondering  reply. 

“And  you  are  unable  to  recite  to  me  in  Torts  this  after- 
noon?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  I'm  perfectly  agreeable.  Only  it  might  interest 
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you  to  know  that  I’m  the  Professor  in  Contracts,  not  Torts, 
and  you  don’t  recite  to  me  to-day  in  any  case.” 

And  the  student  somehow  found  the  door. 

Professor  Mr.  H.,  will  you  kindly  state  the  next  case?” 

H. — “I  m sorry,  sir,  but  I’m  not  prepared  to-day.” 

Professor— “Will  you  kindly  state  the  case,  Mr.  C.?” 

C. — “I’m  in  the  same  condition.” 

Query — Where  were  C.  and  H.  on  the  previous  evening? 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  “I  fail  to  see”  fame  has  in  preparation  a 
little  brochure  entitled,  “What  I Know  About  Jurisprudence.” 
A movement  is  on  foot  to  present  Mr.  Wilson  with  a handsome 
brass  medal,  with  a question  mark  on  one  side,  and  M-O-X-I-E 
on  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Stapleton  was  trapped  into  the  damaging  admission 
that  he  “is  not  exactly  an  historical  personage.”  The  most 
pathetic  part  of  the  incident  is  the  fact  that  the  class  would 
never  have  suspected  it  if  he  had  not  confessed  . 

Mr.  Meaney  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
member  of  the  Law  School  who  was  caught  voting  for  Eugene 
V.  Debs.  Mr.  Meaney  is  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
author  and  is  best  known  for  his  “Sonnet  to  a Subway  Smile,” 
which  was  surreptitiously  published  in  Jersey. 

In  the  first  year  class  are  two  gentlemen  who  derive  their 
greatest  enjoyment  from  the  mistakes  of  each  other.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  them  was  called  upon  to  state  a particularly  difficult 
case,  which  he  did  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  In  the  inter- 
mission between  the  classes  his  friend  was  revived  and  propping 
himself  against  the  wall  looked  at  his  fortunate  brother  in  open- 
mouthed  amazement.  Finally  he  went  over  and  tapped  him  on 
the  arm. 

“Say,  old  man,  as  a favor  to  me  never  do  that  again,”  he 

said. 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  other  in  surprise. 

“Why  not?  Why  not?  Why,  for  a moment  I thought  you 
were  actually  threatened  with  intelligence !” 


JJubliratuma  of  % Ifforbljam  llniwrattg 

Praaa 


About  this  time  of  the  year  most  people  begin  to  think  of 
the  Christmas  presents  they  shall  have  to  give.  Every  Alum- 
nus and  friend  of  Fordham  should  remember  that  the  re- 
cent publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  probably 
make  presents  that  will  be  more  appreciated  and  that  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  others  that  can  be  given.  People  do 
not  often  buy  serious  books,  but  when  they  receive  them  as 
presents  they  learn  to  appreciate  them,  and  when  they  repre- 
sent such  contributions  to  modern  thought  and  to  the  truth 
of  history  as  the  Fordham  University  Press  publications,  they 
are  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

Make  your  own  library  a Christmas  present  of  these  vol- 
umes. No  alumnus  of  Fordham  should  be  without  them,  for 
they  represent  what  Alma  Mater  is  doing  for  present-day 
thoughts,  and  when  university  friends  call  they  should  find 
them  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  library. 


The  Popes  and  Science,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

Of  this  book  Prof.  Pagel,  the  greatest  living  historian  of 
medicine,  Prof.  Walsh’s  old  teacher  in  Berlin,  says  “that  it 
is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine 
that  has  come  out  of  America.”  Professor  Pagel  himself  is 
not  a Catholic. 

Prof.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  said, 
“There  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  contributing  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  Dr. 
Walsh.” 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  will  remove  many  misconceptions  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public.” — The  New  York  Sun. 

“Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent 
authoritative  histories  of  science  that  instead  of  opposing,  the 
Popes  were  as  judicious  and  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as 
they  were  of  art.” — The  Southern  Star. 
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Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  exten- 
sive learning  and  the  vigor  of  its  style.”— The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  de- 
serve to  be  widely  read  and  circulated  especially  among  Cath- 
olics for  they  settle  many  vexed  questions  and  enable  Catholics 
to  rebut  at  once  many  slanders  against  the  Church.  Above 
all  they  make  it  clear  that  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  makes 
people,  even  supposedly  educated  people,  still  cling  to  the  old 
calumnies.” — The  Southern  Messenger. 

Dr.  Walsh  s book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes 
to  science.” — The  Independent  (New  York). 

“We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr.  An- 
drew D.  White’s  ‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  in  Christendom,’  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they 
attempt  to  answer  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  ‘The  Popes  and 
Science.’” — The  Evening  Post  (New  York). 

“However  strong  the  reader’s  prejudice,  he  cannot  lay 
down  Prof.  Walsh’s  volume  without  at  least  conceding  that 
the  author  has  driven  his  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the  academic 
superstition  about  Papal  opposition  to  science.” — The  Nation. 


Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Price  $2.00  (net). 

This  book  has  been  welcomed  as  one  of  the  important 
contributions  to  medical  biography.  It  shows  the  surpris- 
ing fact  that  the  greatest  discoverers  in  nineteenth  century  med- 
icine, not  a few  of  them,  but  practically  all  of  the  greatest  were 
Catholics,  and  that  all  of  them  were  believers.  Medicine  is 
usually  thought  to  be  unorthodox.  This  is  true  only  for  the 
mediocre  minds  among  medical  scientists. 

“The  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  his 
picture  of  the  men  these  great  discoverers  were.  All  of  them 
did  their  work  before  they  were  thirty ; all  of  them  were 
observers  and  not  theorists ; all  were  wonderfully  sympathetic 
and  had  many  good  friends ; no  one  of  them  was  a specialist 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and,  strangest  of  all,  all  of 
them  were  sincere  believers  in  religion.” — II  Policlinico,  of 
Milan,  Italy. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  book  is  that  so 
many  of  the  men  described  were  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  dominant  idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is  not  incom- 
patible with  devouted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.” — Science. 
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“Prof.  Walsh  has  done  well  to  publish  in  collected  form 
the  stories  of  the  most  notable  masters  of  medicine,  thus  ren- 
dering it  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  appre- 
ciate, what  we  of  the  present  day  owe  to  our  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, who  by  their  discoveries  rendered  possible  the  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  which  have  since  taken  place.  His  list 
of  men  is  well  chosen.  The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  in- 
teresting, and  well  adapted  to  convey  to  thoughtful  members 
of  our  profession  just  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  that 
they  would  wish  to  obtain.  We  hope  that  the  book  will  find 
many  readers.” — The  London  Lancet. 

“Dr.  Walsh  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old  proverb 
that  where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  at  least  two 
atheists.  No  more  thoroughly  representative  group  of  the 
Makers  of  Modern  Medicine  could  be  selected  than  those  he 
has  given,  yet  all  of  them  were  believers  and  most  of  them  were 
Catholics.” — The  Tribune,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  that  no  educated  Catholic 
can  afford  to  be  without  when  academic  friends  make  asser- 
tions with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
science. 


Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.  $1.60. 

“Criticism  is  disarmed  by  the  admirable  character  of  Fa- 
ther Campbell’s  work.  . . . He  has  performed  his  task  in 

a scholarly  manner,  and  with  reasonable  partiality.  . . . 

The  book  is  one  of  permanent  interest  and  value.” — The  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

“It  is  as  entertaining  to  read  the  lives  of  such  pioneers 
as  to  read  the  romances  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  far  more 
profitable.” — The  Tablet  (London). 

“The  sketches  are  extremely  well  done,  filling  as  they  do 
a real  niche  in  historical  literature  pertaining  to  the  pioneer 
history  of  New  York  State.  . . . One  may  well  wish  for 

Father  Campbell’s  book  the  general  circulation  in  public  and 
private  historical  libraries  which  it  well  deserves  to  secure.” — 
The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  adventures  of  most  of  the  missionaries  read  like  ro- 
mances.” — The  New  York  Herald. 

“It  is  a wonderful  story.” — The  New  York  Times. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselear,  S.J.,  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward P.  Spillane,  S.J.  An  illustrated  volume  of  300  pages. 
$1.25.  Now  ready. 
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giptaka  for  JHeaaina. 

MESSINA!  Oh,  da  blacka  day 

W’en  firs’  da  news  of  eet  ees  com’ 
Dere  was  so  leetla  we  could  say. 
For  all  da  worl’  was  strucka  dumb. 
You  looka  me,  I looka  you, 

An’  dough  we  try  da  best  we  can, 

We  have  not  anny  words  weell  do, 

Een  Anglaice  or  Eetalian, 

For  tal  how  deep  een  heart  an’  mind 
We  feel  da  grief  for  Eetaly. 

So  are  we  dumb  at  firs’  an’  find 
No  voice  at  all.  But,  looka,  see! 

Here  now  ees  som’theeng  dat  can  speak 
All  theengs  that  een  our  souls  we  feel — 

Ees  nothing  shout  so  loud,  so  queeck, 

Like  ’Mericana  Dollar  Beell! 

O ! ’Mericana  men,  you  mak’ 

So  many  of  dem  speak  for  you, 

I love  you  for  Italia’s  sak’ 

An’  for  your  owna  goodness,  too. 

So  mucha  kindaness  to-day 

Your  bigga,  warma  heart  ees  hold. 

You  know  da  righta  theeng  to  say. 

An’  shout  eet  weeth  a voice  of  gold. 

An’  oh,  eef  anny  voice  can  reach 
Dose  sada  souls  een  Eetaly, 

Eet  weell  be  yours  dat  cheer  an’  teach 
Da  greatness  of  your  charity. 

But,  oh,  good  ’Mericana  men, 

So  moocha  help  ees  needa  steell, 

Com’ ! mak’  eet  speak  agen,  agen — 

Da  ’Mericana  Dollar  Beell. 

T.  A.  DALY,  ’91. 

(In  “The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times.”) 


Sinn  SributPB  in  Eiiijar  Allan  J3np 


Tribute  First. 

IT  would  take  many  pages  or  books,  written  by  a persuasive 
pen,  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  old  and  slander- 
ous conceptions  of  him,  with  which  enemies  and  “impartial  his- 
torians” have  filled  volumes. 

It  is  customary,  strangely  customary  among  us,  when  we 
find  a man  of  such  genius  as  was  Poe,  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  genius  in  him,  but  to  fidget  in  anxious  expectation  till 
some  overzealous  historian  takes  pains  to  write  a “true”  his- 
tory, in  which  all  the  evil  he  ever  conceived  from  his  youngest 
days  is  chronicled  before  us. 

Many  have  vividly  pictured  for  us  the  shortcomings  of  Poe’s 
life,  and  few  have  undertaken  to  defend  him.  Yet  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  those  who  have  defended  him,  were  his  intimates,  those 
who  lived  and  labored  with  him.  None  of  these  have  painted 
him  a saint : still  all  agree  that  most  of  those  who  profess  to  have 
given  us  a “true”  Poe,  have  wandered  slightly,  to  say  the  least, 
from  the  narrow  path  of  truth. 

It  is  quite  to  the  point  here  to  give  two  pictures  of  him  from 
the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  and  who  may  not  be  quoted 
during  this  centenary  in  the  vast  pile  of  writing  that  will  be  put 
forth  concerning  him. 

In  the  Fordham  Monthly  for  November,  1888,  p.  30,  there 
is  printed  an  interview  which  was  had  with  the  Reverend  Edward 
Doucet,  S.J.,  eighth  president  of  Fordham  College.  The  Rev- 
erend gentleman  had  known  Poe  personally,  for  he  came  to  the 
college  in  1846.  We  quote  that  part  of  the  interview  which 
bears  upon  our  subject: 

“I  have  heard  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Poe.” 

“Yes.  I knew  him  well.  During  the  summer  months  he 
used  to  walk  over  to  the  College  almost  daily.  All  the  older 
boys  were  well  acquainted  with  him.” 

“Is  it  true  that  he  looked  like  one  worn  out  with  dissipation 
and  excess?” 

“No;  in  bearing  and  countenance  he  was  extremely  refined. 
His  features  were  somewhat  sharp  and  very  thoughtful.  He 
was  well  informed  on  all  matters.  I always  thought  that  he  was 
a gentleman  by  nature  and  instinct.” 
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In  the  same  magazine  for  June,  1889,  p.  180,  there  is  an 
article  entitled  “Some  Fordham  Poets,”  by  one  who  signed 
himself  “A  Villager.”  In  it,  the  author  gives  us  the  following 
picture  of  him: 

“Poe’s  weakness  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  His  biting 
tongue  and  pen  made  him  many  enemies,  who  could  find  no  other 
means  of  wreaking  their  mean  vengeance  upon  him  than  by 
bringing  his  foible  under  public  notice.  Their  shafts,  thank 
goodness,  have  lost  most  of  their  sting,  as  it  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  men  to  look  only  upon  a great  man’s  genius  than 
regard  his  fault.  Poe  was  a familiar  figure  at  the  College  forty 
years  ago. 

“Of  a retiring  disposition  as  regards  the  people  of  Ford- 
ham,  he  was  perfectly  at  home  with  regard  to  St.  John’s.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  congenial  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
that  drew  him  to  it,  and  though  he  often  went  with  no  express 
purpose  of  seeing  any  one  of  the  faculty  or  students,  it  seemed 
to  sooth  his  mind  to  wander  at  will  about  the  lawn  and  the 
beautiful  grounds  back  of  the  college  buildings.  It  must  not  be 
thought  from  this  that  he  had  no  friends  there.  He  had  three 
special  friends  at  the  college — Rev.  Frs.  Doucet  and  Thebaud, 
of  the  faculty,  and  Gus.  Thebaud,  one  of  the  few  students  of 
that  time,  who  are  now  alive.  It  was  one  of  Poe’s  greatest  gifts 
that  he  could  make  friends  wherever  he  went.  To  see  him  was 
to  love  him.  He  had  a charming  presence;  a most  intellectual 
countenance,  brilliant  dark  eyes,  a high  forehead,  with  the  tem- 
ples well  developed,  and  a pale  and  sad  expression  of  face  were 
what  attracted  people.  His  features  were  a trifle  sharp  and  made 
up  an  almost  typical  American  face.  It  was  a pleasure  to  see 
him  and  still  more  to  listen  to  him.” 

The  above  facts  will  have  their  interest  in  these  days  of 
centenaries.  As  a prince  of  letters,  and  it  is  thus  alone  that  he 
should  interest  us,  he  needs  no  defender.  He  had  the  most  im- 
aginative mind  of  any  writer  of  his  time,  or  since,  and  the  poet 
in  whom  the  star  of  imagniation  shines  purely  and  clearly  bright, 
must  reflect  upon  himself  and  his  language  a pure  and  clear 
greatness.  W.  J.  Kearney. 


Tribute  Second. 

Into  the  charnel  Hall  of  Fame 
Only  the  dead  should  go, 

So  write  not  there  the  living  name 
Of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


— Father  Tabb. 
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In  ancient  times,  divers  Grecian  cities  were  regarded  by  their 
respective  inhabitants  as  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  If  this  can 
be  taken  as  a criterion  of  greatness,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  un- 
doubtedly great.  Boston  claims  him  as  her  own ; historic  Nor- 
folk numbers  him  among  her  famous  sons,  while  Baltimore,  with 
southern  complacency,  smiles  upon  the  surreptitious  glory  of 
both.  It  was  the  latter  city  that  beheld  the  infant  genius  of  the 
poet,  and  we  may  safely  attribute  to  the  same  place  the  genesis 
of  the  man. 

Early  in  the  forties,  Poe  removed  his  household  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  town  of  Fordham.  Palatial  palaces  were  not,  at 
that  time,  the  style  among  the  literati,  and  the  poet  conformed 
to  the  custom  of  the  age.  The  little  cottage  where  he  lived  is 
situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  University.  It  is  the  Mecca 
of  many  disciples  of  the  Muse,  and  especially  during  the  present 
month  in  which  the  centenary  of  Poe  occurs.  He  was  a lover  of 
Nature,  and  delighted  to  “hold  communion  with  her  visible 
forms.”  He  was  a frequent  visitor  to  the  College  and  those  who 
were  here  at  the  time  remember  the  sad-faced  man  who  stooped 
to  gaze  upon  the  flowers,  who  stopped  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  birds ; the  mysterious  dreamer  and  the  victim  of  Destiny. 

The  first  years  at  Fordham  were  happy  ones.  The  clouds 
which  are  so  vividly  portrayed  by  his  contemporaries  had  not 
yet  appeared ; peace  and  happiness  tarried  in  the  humble  home. 
But,  alas!  Poe  kneels  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  The 
sensitive  nature  of  the  poet  is  fascinated  by  the  visage  of  Death. 
Henceforth,  he  walks  in  the  land  of  shadows. 

In  the  southern  city  of  his  birth,  a humble  tombstone  marks 
his  grave.  No  fluted  columns  proclaim  his  power.  We  must 
look  for  that  in  his  living  work  and  our  search  is  not  in  vain. 
The  story  of  “The  Gold  Bug”  gained  renown  for  its  author;  the 
immortal  flutter  of  the  “Raven”  and  the  tinkle  of  the  “Bells” 
were  heard  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Intellectual  Europe  be- 
stowed praises  upon  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  America ; 
America  suffered  him  to  die  in  poverty.  A few  years  ago,  it 
was  proposed  that  a Poe  memorial  tablet  be  placed  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  New  York  University.  The  plan  failed  of  execu- 
tion because  the  committee  in  charge  was  supposed  to  have  found 
the  poet  lacking,  not,  indeed,  in  talent,  but  in  the  observation  of 
those  conventions  which  a well-ordered  society  places  upon  its 
members.  We  pass  over  some  of  the  incidents  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  short  and  dreary  twilight  of  Poe’s  life,  but  we  can  con- 
done the  personal  weaknesses  of  one  who  gave  such  strength  to 
the  literature  of  his  land  and  bestowed  on  the  world  the  luscious 
fruits  of  his  fertile  genius.  G.  C.  Denenny. 


Haggir 


MAGGIE  trudged  homeward  along  the  dirty  street  with 
furtive  thrills  of  pleasurable  anticipation  shaking  her 
tired  little  frame.  Not  that  she  was  particularly 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  listening  to  the  usual  tirade  of  old 
Carew;  no,  indeed,  but  Maggie  had  a secret  which  she  had 

hugged  jealously  to  her  bosom  all  morning.  For  years  she 

had  been  subjected  to  systematic  cruelties  at  his  hands,  being 
made  to  beg  daily  in  the  streets  by  the  old  man  who  claimed 
to  be  her  uncle.  And  now  she  had  resolved  to  free  her- 
self from  the  yoke  she  had  borne  so  long.  A daring  plan  of 
rebellion  against  the  wretch  had  formulated  in  her  brain,  and 
she  was  laboring  under  great  excitement,  fearful  of  its  success- 
ful execution.  A wan  smile  momentarily  lit  up  her  peaked 
little  face  as  she  thought  of  his  future  chagrin  when  she  failed 
to  appear  at  their  frugal  evening  meal.  After  pausing  a mo- 
ment in  disgusted  contemplation  of  the  miserable  entrance  to 
the  hovel  she  called  her  home,  she  passed  swiftly  in.  Home! 

Oh,  the  bitter  mockery  of  that  word ! How  well  she  saw 

in  her  mind’s  eye  the  same  old  scene  again  re-enacted ! Al- 
ready she  could  hear  the  fierce  vituperations  of  the  wretch  as 
he  whiningly  complained  of  her  poor  success  that  morning. 

A fugitive  sunbeam  straggled  through  the  broken  pane, 
falling  upon  a heap  of  rags  huddled  together  on  the  floor. 
Presently,  at  the  sound  of  the  girl’s  step  on  the  rickety  stair,  it 
stirred,  and  out  of  the  tatters  appeared  the  head  of  a very 
old  man  with  hair  whiter  than  the  plaster  on  the  wall.  Mag- 
gie felt  an  instinctive  repulsion,  for  the  sight  which  met  her 
gaze.  Sprawled  out  on  the  floor  was  old  Carew,  busily  en- 
gaged in  applying  his  make-up  for  his  afternoon  session  in  the 
streets.  As  it  was  a holiday,  he  was  striving  to  look  his  best, 
or,  rather,  his  worst,  in  the  expectation  of  making  an  unusu- 
ally big  haul.  And  to  do  the  man  justice,  he  was  an  art- 
ist in  his  particular  line.  He  was  a born  actor,  and  could 
wring  money  from  the  grasp  of  a miser,  and  bring  a smile  to 
the  gravest  face  or  tears  to  the  hardest  eye.  His  great  gifts 
of  impersonation  enabled  him  to  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises. 
He  was  a past  master  in  the  art  of  handling  cosmetics,  and  an 
adept  at  adjusting  a pathetic  looking  bandage  so  that  it  would 
make  the  strongest  bid  for  public  sympathy.  His  efforts  had 
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not  been  altogether  unattended  with  success,  either.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Carew  that  “for  one  that  gives  out  of  real  com- 
passion, five  hundred  give  out  of  mere  ostentation,”  and  his 
words  were  borne  out  by  actual  fact.  He  had  the  limit  ac- 
count in  at  least  three  savings  banks  and  possessed  more  val- 
uable real  estate  in  various  neighborhoods  than  he  cared  to  own. 

At  the  girl’s  entrance  he  rose  up  backward  on  his  haunches, 
a grotesque,  grewsome  sight — more  like  a beast  than  like  a 
human  being,  and  stretched  one  grimy  paw  expectantly  for- 
ward, crying  out  in  a mournful,  penerating  wail  with  a sickly 
grin  that  was  meant  to  be  engaging,  “Come  on’  kid ! Fork 
over !”  Then,  seeing  the  hopeless  expression  on  the  child’s  face, 
he  gave  up  all  pretence  to  amiability,  and  his  voice  changed 
to  a snarl  as  the  flood-gates  of  his  vocabulary  were  opened  to  a 
stream  of  the  vilest  invective  and  biting  sarcasm,  as  he  be- 
held the  miscellaneous  little  collection  of  change  in  her  out- 
stretched palm.  “Here’s  all  you’ll  get  for  dinner,”  he  said, 
grudgingly,  proffering  her  some  dry  crusts,  as  he  resumed  his 
work.  She  watched  him  fearfully,  yet  fascinated  by  the  accur- 
acy and  precision  with  which  he  drew  deep  lines  into  his  home- 
ly visage.  One  of  his  most  profitable  roles  was  that  of  a man 
in  the  last  stages  of  some  loathsome  disease,  and  this  he  de- 
cided would  be  his  character  for  to-day.  A few  deft  touches 
of  his  fingers  around  the  eyes  with  some  dark  red  substance 
to  make  them  look  sunken  and  the  thing  was  done.  “Now,  it’s 
your  turn,”  he  said  gruffly  to  the  girl. 

She  obeyed  mechanically.  All  the  natural  sunshine, 
mirth  and  buoyancy  of  her  nature  had  been  prematurely 
squelched  out  of  her  being,  and  she,  brought  up  to  implicit 
obedience,  had  answered  his  call  before  she  realized  the  sig- 
nificance of  her  action.  He  began  by  piling  her  hair  on  the 
top  of  her  head  to  make  her  look  old,  at  the  same  time  cau- 
tiously enjoining  her  not  to  comb  it  too  much  as  “it  would 
get  too  glossy.”  Her  face,  he  had  sense  enough  to  let  alone. 
It  was  a wonderfully  beautiful  face  with  a light  in  it,  or  ex- 
pression, if  one  can  characterize  that  intangible  something  that 
I can’t  say  was  a radiance  or  a light  any  more  than  I can  say 
it  was  an  expression.  It  was  just  that  sort  of  look  which 
made  people  stop,  stare  in  a surprised,  I-wonder-why  way,  and 
then  dig  obediently  into  their  pocket-books.  Maggie  was  one 
of  old  Carew’s  most  profitable  proteges.  Her  mature  appear- 
ance was  made  more  effectual  by  the  addition  of  a tattered  old 
shawl  around  her  shoulders,  giving  her  the  aspect  of  a girl 
of  at  least  eighteen  years.  Her  costume  completed,  she  ven- 
tured timidly,  “May  I take  baby  to-day?”  “Baby,”  it  might 
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incidentally  be  remarked,  was  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  a 
slatternly  individual  on  the  floor  below  them,  who  occasionally 
augmented  her  income  by  renting  her  child  to  Carew  to  send 
out  with  the  girl,  the  object  being  to  accentuate  Maggie’s  for- 
lorn appearance.  The  money  so  gained,  soon  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  sleek  individual  behind  the  mahogany  in  the 
gilded  dispensary  on  the  corner.  The  child  was  a lovable  little 
mite,  and  all  that  reconciled  Maggie  to  her  colorless  existence, 
or  at  least  all  that  prevented  it  from  becoming  unbearable.  Car- 
ew was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  introduction  of  a “prop- 
erty,” in  the  person  of  the  infant,  would  by  no  means  mitigate 
her  pathetic  aspect,  and  he  was  more  than  compensated  for  the 
rental,  by  the  large  returns  the  couple  usually  brought. 

Her  preparations  complete,  the  girl  passed  hastily  out, 
leaving  the  old  man  in  his  corner,  seeking  solace  in  self-  com- 
miseration. Entering  the  room  below  she  went  directly  to  the 
baby’s  wretched  little  crib,  and  throwing  away  with  a gesture 
of  disdain  the  meagre  crusts  Carew  had  given  her,  she  pro- 
duced from  her  blouse  a couple  of  sugar  wafers.  The  baby 
seemed  astonished  at  this  unwonted  extravagance,  but  gurgled 
with  delight  as  he  munched  the  unusual  delicacy.  In  her  nu- 
merous vicissitudes,  Maggie  had  one  other  friend  besides  the 
baby.  This  was  a pencil-vending  individual  named  Lame  Pete. 
To  him  she  had  confided  her  plan  of  escape,  and  he  had  ventured 
many  helpful  suggestions  towards  furthering  the  project.  He 
earnestly  advised  her  to  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  quarters, 
where  a “swell  feed,”  as  he  rather  elegantly  expressed  it,  was 
dispensed  on  Christmas  Day.  And  thither  she  had  resolved  to 
bend  her  steps. 

The  members  of  a certain  well-known  down-town  club,  a 
coterie  of  dyspeptic  disciples  of  Blackstone,  sat  glumly  about 
their  Christmas  dinner  table.  All  further  pretence  was  useless  now. 
In  spite  of  the  admirable  cuisine,  the  irreproachable  service, 
the  beautiful  decorations,  the  dinner  was  a failure — a.  miser- 
able failure.  Each  man  was  thinking  of  another  Christmas 
dinner  spent,  not  in  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere  of  the  club, 
but  in  the  bosom  of  a family  with  the  laughter  of  many  child- 
ren casting  a blessing  over  it  all.  The  worthy  president  had 
been  expatiating  on  the  great  happiness  amongst  them  to-day, 
but  at  length  saw  the  futility  of  keeping  up  the  sham  any 
longer.  “Boys,”  he  cried,  impulsively,  “think  of  the  food  we 
are  wasting  here  to-day ! Think  of  the  countless  families  who 
are  actually  starving  to-day ! What  unmitigated  fools  we  are 
making  of  ourselves ! I move  we  have  the  whole  thing  packed 
in  baskets  and  sent  to  the  really  deserving  poor.”  His  propo- 
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sition  was  enthusiastically  received,  acting  as  it  did,  like  a 
bracer  to  the  melancholy  group,  and  they  eagerly  fell  to  dis- 
cussing their  course  of  action.  They  had  a sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  their  president’s  motive.  Many  years  before, 
his  only  child,  a little  girl  of  two,  had  been  kidnapped  by  a 
rascal  whom  he  had  sentenced  in  his  official  capacity  as  judge, 
to  a long  term  of  imprisonment,  and  the  thought  that  she  was 
being  maltreated  while  he  was  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  had 
caused  many  gray  hairs  to  gather  about  his  handsome  temples. 
For  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  a heartbreaking,  fruitless 
search  for  the  girl. 

As  they  were  engaged  in  this  animated  discussion,  the 
bell  rang  vigorously,  and  the  butler  entered  with  a bored  air. 
“There’s  a poor  person  and  her  child  at  the  door  as  insists 
that  this  is  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters.  She  wants 
to  see  the  captain.  I can’t  make  her  go  away.  Shall  I call  the 
police?”  he  asked,  his  dignity  still  considerably  ruffled  by  the 
importunities  of  the  “person”  at  the  door.  “By  no  means 
— bring  her  in,”  exclaimed  their  leader,  and  so  their  unexpected 
guests  were  ushered  in.  They  were  Maggie  and  the  baby,  of  course. 
Dazed  with  cold  she  had  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  streets, 
having  got  the  directions  given  her  by  her  friends  a trifle  mix- 
ed. So  she  had  resolved  to  try  the  next  important  looking 
structure  she  saw.  In  the  vain  hope  that  it  would  be  her 
haven  of  rest,  “Are  you  the  captain  of  the  Salvation  Army?” 
she  asked  the  president  tremulously.  He  assured  her  that  he 
was  not,  but  hoped  he  would  do  just  as  well.  Thus  favorably 
impressed,  she  told  them  her  pitiful  little  story.  The  men 
listened  with  clenched  hands  and  frowning  faces.  Throughout 
the  tearful  recital  the  president  was  strangely  silent,  staring  at 
the  girl  as  if  fascinated,  but  at  times  a doubtful  expression 
would  overcloud  his  features.  Her  story  ended,  they  were 
pressed  forward  to  the  table  and  plied  with  luscious  viands  till 
the  girl  was  obliged  to  stammer  “Enough.” 

A subscription  for  their  relief  was  then  passed  around  the 
group  and  the  men  all  well  disposed  towards  the  visitors  con- 
tributed in  good  round  figures,  so  that  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  a modest  but  sufficient  annuity  for  Maggie  was  real- 
ized. Soon  after,  the  judge,  whose  philanthropic  operations 
were  widely  extended,  gave  her  the  address  of  one  of  his 
women  friends,  a motherly  soul  who  conducted  a temporary 
retreat  for  homeless  waifs  in  connection  with  other  practical 
settlement  work,  and  summoning  a cab  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
veyed thither.  As  the  cab  clattered  away,  the  judge  wav- 
ing a reluctant  farewell  from  the  window,  was  filled  with  melan- 
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choly  and  remorse.  Why  had  he  let  the  happiness  which  had 
nearly  been  his  slip  from  his  grasp  ? It  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  restrained  the  impulse  to  follow  in  pursuit  of  the  cab. 
How  pretty  she  had  been ! How  winsomely  capricious ! How 
refreshingly  gay!  What  chic!  How  well  he  recalled  the 
captivating  vivacity  of  her  smile,  the  touching  gratitude  she 
displayed  for  his  beneficence.  How  like  her  his  own  little 
girl  must  have  been ! If  she  only  had  the  proper  surroundings, 
the  right  environment,  perhaps — ah,  well!  but  why  harrow  up 
his  feelings  by  delving  into  the  irretrievable  past?  But  try 
as  he  would  to  forget  it,  that  delicately  tinted  oval  face  and 
those  liquid  eyes  were  constantly  conjured  up  before  him  and 
he  could  not  shake  off  that  instinctive  power  of  attraction, 
that  inexplicable  feeling  of  affinity  which  had  drawn  him  to- 
wards her  from  the  first.  Still  dissatisfied  in  his  mind,  he 
slowly  turned  away  and  wandered  mechanically  to  the  card- 
room. 

It  is  ten  years  later,  in  a cosy  sitting-room  in  the  settle- 
ment worker’s  headquarters.  A ruddy  glow  from  the  blazing 
hearth  throws  a mellow  tint  over  the  room  and  lights  up  the 
faces  of  the  merry  couple  seated  at  the  table.  A tall,  slender 
girl,  with  heavy  coils  of  blue-black  hair  wound  round  her 
high  forehead,  her  soft,  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  good  nature, 
vainly  tries  to  instil  an  appreciation  of  the  intricacies  of  cube 
root  into  a rather  irresponsive,  sturdy  little  chap  of  about  ten. 
They  are  Maggie  and  the  erstwhile  “Baby.”  She  had  made 
herself  quite  indispensable  to  those  of  the  settlement  and  when 
the  time  for  her  departure  drew  near,  she  had  begged  so  hard 
to  stay  that  finally  her  wish  was  granted.  Having  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  vicissitudes  of  street-arab  life,  she  was 
fired  with  the  idea  of  eventually  becoming  a settlement  worker 
herself,  and  of  devoting  her  life  and  her  comfortable  annuity 
to  the  reclamation  of  friendless  waifs.  She  had  but  lately 
finished  a course  in  one  of  the  leading  women’s  colleges,  and 
was  now  fairly  launched  on  her  life  work.  “Baby”  was  her 
constant  companion.  Shortly  after  the  episode  of  the  dinner, 
his  unnatural  parent,  returning  from  an  unusually  prolonged 
debauch  had  lost  her  footing  on  the  insecure  stair  and  toppled, 
a broken  wreck,  to  the  bottom.  She  was  hurried  to  the  hos- 
pital but  subsequently  died  of  her  injuries.  The  Children’s 
Society  was  about  to  take  the  boy,  but  Maggie  pleaded  so  earn- 
estly that  he  had  been  brought  to  the  Settlement  Head- 
quarters. 
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The  lesson  over,  he  clamored  eagerly  for  a story,  and  so 
for  the  twentieth  time  she  rehearsed  the  details  of  their  ex- 
citing afternoon’s  adventures  that  Christmas  Day  so  long  ago. 
Her  face  glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  she  recounted  how  tert- 
derly  solicitous  of  their  welfare  the  judge  had  been,  and  how 
generously  the  staid  old  barristers  had  come  to  their  aid.  “But 
he’s  dead  now,”  she  said,  a trifle  tremulously.  “He’s  been 
dead  a long  time.  And,”  with  a little  catch  in  Her  voice,  “they 
never  knew  he  was  my  father,”  she  finished.  They  boy  was 
silent  now  as  she  turned  her  inscrutable  gaze  to  the  fire  and  in 
dreaming  speculation  watched  the  merry  twinkling  of  the 
sparks  upon  the  hearth.  Hugh  Allen. 


lEiiijar  Allan  Jto*. 

A HUMBLE  tomb  beneath  the  Southern  skies, 
A lowly  grave  wherein  a poet  lies 
Unwept.  Does  Nation  deem  her  duty  done 
When  Genius  dies,  and  when  his  course  is  run. 

Him  to  deny  the  bronze  she  gives  to  brave, 

And  grant  him  naught  but  that  which  serf  and  knave 
May  claim  by  right?  ’Tis  true  a sweet  refrain 
Like  Seraph  voice  oft  shuns  his  vast  domain, 

Where  demons  hiss,  and  angels  fear  to  tread ; 

Where  phantoms  move  like  spirits  of  the  Dead, 

And  Haunted  Palace  thrills  the  captive  heart 
That  fearing,  enters,  and  is  loath  to  part 
From  mystic  realm.  But  yet  like  May-day  rain. 
Descends  the  melody  of  Tamerlane; 

With  varied  tones  the  Bells  their  story  tell, 

And  grandly  sings  the  Angel  Israfel. 

On  towering  tomb  beneath  the  Southern  skies, 

In  every  land  wherein  the  Raven  flies, 

In  every  heart  inscribed  the  Poet’s  name, 

The  human  breast  shall  be  his  Hall  of  Fame 

Forever-  evermore. 

GEORGE  C.  DENENNY. 

(In  “Fordham  Monthly,”  May,  1907.) 


AU  % (Eomfnrta  nf  Sjmtte. 

SELDOM  if  ever  has  there  been  such  a large  and  enthusi- 
astic gathering  in  the  College  Auditorium  as  that  which 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  December  21st,  greeted  the 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Association,  who  on  that  night  pro- 
duced that  ever  popular  comedy,  “All  the  Comforts  of  Home.” 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  theatregoers,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  college  productions,  do  not  want  to  sit 
through  three  or  four  acts  of  some  heavy  Shakespearian  trag- 
edy poorly  acted  by  men  who  are  in  reality  comedians,  so 
in  choosing  a play  of  this  kind  and  selecting  its  cast,  the 
Moderator  showed  keen  judgment  and  wisdom.  To  say 
that  the  piece  was  a success  would  be  putting  it  almost  too 
mildly,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  audience  went 
home  well  satisfied,  after  a good  laugh  and  an  enjoyable  even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

The  plot  of  the  comedy  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 
Mr.  Egbert  Pettibone  (George  W.  Black)  and  his  son  The- 
odore (A.  F.  McCafferty)  depart  for  Europe,  and  the  former 
decides  to  leave  his  house  in  care  of  his  nephew,  Alfred 
Hastings,  M.  D.  (Leo  Fitzpatrick),  who  in  turn,  together  with 
his  eccentric  protege,  Tom  McDow  (John  F.  White),  make 
up  their  minds  to  rent  the  rooms  to  lodgers.  Hastings  and 
McDow  are  to  share  equally  the  profits  of  the  venture,  and 
from  this  boarding  house  scheme  arise  all  the  complications 
which  are  to  follow. 

The  rooms  are  finally  rented  to  Josiah  Bender  (Philip 
Mylod)  and  his  son  Jack  (Harold  Conway),  who  is  inclined 
to  be  stage-struck  and  finally  falls  a victim  to  the  exaggerated 
stories  of  stage  life  told  by  Chester  Playwell,  an  old  time 
actor  (Edward  Brogan)  who  has  also  taken  lodgings  in  the 
house.  With  Mozart  Dabney,  a broken-down  music  teacher 
(Frank  Purcell)  and  Judson  Longhorne,  a young  gentleman 
of  leisure  (Thomas  McSherry),  the  list  of  lodgers  is  com- 
plete. Other  characters  are  Victor  Smith,  a friend  of  young 
Pettibone’s  (Gerald  McLoughlin)  ; Augustus  McSnath,  an 
acquaintance  of  the  elder  Pettibone  (John  Egan)  ; Ludkins, 
a servant  (William  McDonnell),  and  a Western  Union  mes- 
senger (Frank  Brown).  General  confusion  and  the  mis- 
takes of  Tom  McDow,  who  acts  as  bell-boy,  lead  up  to  the 
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climax  in  the  last  act,  when  Pettibone  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly returns  and  finds  his  home  all  topsy-turvy.  Angrily 
he  demands  an  explanation  from  Hastings,  who  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  gets  terribly  muddled,  manages  by  sheer 
good  fortune  to  pull  out  of  the  scrape,  and  then  follows  the 
usual  reconciliation. 

In  the  cast  were  many  who  had  helped  to  make  the  play 
of  last  year  a success,  and  as  each  one  was  recognized  by  his 
friends,  he  was  roundly  applauded.  Perhaps  the  ovation  that 
Mr.  White  received  in  the  part  of  Tom  McDow,  was  the 
greatest,  and  truly  did  he  deserve  it,  for  he  was  the  “hit”  of 
the  play.  In  his  comedy  he  showed  a knowledge  of  stage 
balancing  and  a knack  of  getting  a laugh  that  was  really 
surprising  in  an  amateur.  He  never  overdid  his  “funny- 
work,”  but  held  himself  well  in  hand,  and  in  one  instance, 
during  the  second  act,  when  Josh  Bender  and  Chester  Play- 
well  were  having  their  rehearsing  dialogue,  by  clever  comedy 
work  he  saved  what  might  have  been  a dragging  and  unin- 
teresting scene. 

In  the  “straight”  parts,  the  next  to  gain  favor  was  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  Fordham’s  star  tackle  and  captain  of  last  year’s 
successful  football  team,  in  the  role  of  Alfred  Hastings.  His 
rich  bass  voice  and  clear  annunciation  made  him  especially 
adapted  for  the  part.  His  carriage  was  graceful,  and  he 
was  the  center  of  many  an  amusing  situation.  Other 
straight  parts  were  played  by  Messrs.  Conway,  McLoughlin 
and  McCafferty.  Mr.  Conway  has  an  especially  good  speak- 
ing voice,  and  this  combined  with  an  ease  of  manner,  made 
him  seem  perfectly  at  home  in  his  part.  The  parts  of  Messrs. 
McLoughlin  and  McCafferty  were  not  noticeably  prominent, 
but  were  well  acted.  Mr.  McCafferty  seemed  to  show  a slight 
nervousness  in  the  rendering  of  his  lines,  but  I doubt  if  more 
than  three  or  four  persons  would  have  noticed  it,  and  then 
not  unless  seated  well  up  in  front. 

Next  come  the  character  parts,  and  in  this  particular 
branch,  Mr.  Purcell  as  Mozart  Dabney  easily  did  the  most 
clever  work.  His  acting  of  the  nervous  old  music  professor 
could  not  have  been  better,  and  the  audience  showed  its 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  several  times  during  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Brogan  as  the  “has  been”  star  and  Mr.  Black 
as  old  Pettibone,  both  handled  their  parts  well,  and  are  to 
be  commended  on  the  way  in  which  they  supported  many 
situations  that  depended  upon  them.  In  the  part  of  Judson 
Longhorne,  Mr.  McSherry’s  portrayal  of  the  “sissy”  was  quite 
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clever.  In  his  early  speeches  his  dialect  was  almost  too  ef- 
feminate, but  he  quickly  dropped  that  and  became  the  typical 
“deah  old  chappie.”  The  work  of  Mr.  Mylod  as  the  retired 
banker  and  Mr.  Egan  as  Pettibone’s  friend  was  good,  al- 
though probably  a trifle  inexperienced.  Next  year,  however, 
great  things  are  expected  of  both  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  McDon- 
nell made  a good  servant,  and  Mr.  Brown  as  the  messenger 
boy  was  capital.  Master  Arthur  Bromback,  who  sang  a 
soprano  solo,  helped  greatly  toward  making  the  evening 
an  extremely  pleasant  one. 

Throughout  the  whole  four  acts  there  was  a notable  ab- 
sence of  amateurism  and  self-consciousness  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying,  and  these  too  frequent  faults  having 
been  overcome,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  “All  the 
Comforts  of  Home”  was  probably  the  most  successful  pro- 
duction that  Fordham  has  lately  seen. 

Sheridan  G.  Ogden. 


lag  Irw. 

LIKE  driftwood  down  bright  Memory’s  streams, 

That  water  the  realms  of  the  distant  Past, 

With  sails  of  Remembrance,  and  pilot,  Dreams, 

Floats  the  craft  of  our  Thoughts  from  moorings  cast. 

Where  life  mirrored  only  sweet  harmony, 

And  glad  Childhood’s  joys  knew  no  bounding  hour, 

Swift  by  the  shores  of  the  Used  To  Be 
We  glide,  borne  on  by  Time’s  tidal  power. 

Our  prow  turns  in  to  this  roseate  land, 

And  we  throw  out  the  anchor  of  selfish  Hope; 

But  Fate  guides  the  bark  with  harsh  command 
Past  harbors  of  Youth  ne’er  again  to  ope. 

Back  to  the  moorings  of  present  Life, 

From  the  realms  of  the  golden  Long  Ago, 

Back  to  the  bitter,  unending  strife 

Comes  the  craft  of  our  Thoughts  with  peace  aglow. 

JOSEPH  V.  McKEE. 


Sty?  Purlnineb  jManuarript 

SOUND  asleep  in  a Morris  chair  placed  in  front  of  the  open 
window  of  his  room  in  Senior  Hall,  with  the  winter  sun 
shining  full  upon  his  face,  and  a breeze  flitting  through 
his  wavy  hair,  sat  Walton,  on  a certain  December  afternoon. 
At  the  close  of  class  on  this  particular  day,  he  had  retired  to  his 
room,  suffering  from  a headache.  He  had  opened  the  window, 
for  the  weather  was  remarkably  warm  for  December,  and  draw- 
ing his  chair  before  it,  had  seated  himself,  hoping  that  the  cool 
air  would  prove  soothing  to  his  throbbing  forehead.  In  this 
position,  thinking  of  home  and  the  fast  approaching  Christmas 
holidays,  he  had  fallen  asleep.  And  now  let  us  leave  him  to 
finish  his  nap,  while  we  learn  something  about  the  principal 
characters  in  this  narrative. 

Tom  Walton  was  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  at  college.  He  played  fullback  on  the 
’Varsity  eleven,  was  captain  and  catcher  of  the  baseball  team, 
and  besides,  was  one  of  the  three  men  standing  highest  in  studies 
in  the  senior  class.  The  two  others  who  completed  this  trio  of 
star  students  were  Jack  Fowler  and  Joe  Meany.  The  former 
was  not  an  athlete,  but  his  cheerful  disposition  made  him  popu- 
lar with  the  fellows.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a widowed  mother, 
and  indeed  was  much  to  her.  His  expenses  at  college  proved  a 
heavy  drain  on  their  tiny  fortune,  but  she  thought  that  by  care- 
ful management  she  could  make  it  last  until  he  was  graduated, 
and  then  he  could  maintain  the  little  household.  So  thought  the 
mother.  And  as  for  the  son,  he  appreciated  fully  the  sacrifices 
that  she  was  making  to  give  him  an  education,  and  swore  that 
when  he  went  out  into  the  world,  into  the  marts  of  men,  nothing 
should  be  too  good  for  her. 

Meany  was  born  to  wealth,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  un- 
popular student  at  the  college.  Poor  Meany,  it  was  his  inability 
to  bear  defeat  cheerfully  that  proved  his  undoing.  If  any  man 
in  the  class  received  a monthly  mark  higher  than  Meany’s,  he 
wore  a scowl  for  a week,  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  after  class 
hours,  and  refused  absolutely  to  be  sociable.  Should  he  lose  a 
debate,  he  went  through  the  same  performance.  And,  indeed, 
he  acted  in  even  a worse  manner,  when,  striving  to  gain  the 
captaincy  of  the  baseball  team,  he  was  defeated  by  Walton. 
Meany  was  an  excellent  pitcher,  and  would  have  proved  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  man  on  the  team ; but  when  he  heard  of  his 
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classmate’s  election,  he  not  only  acted  in  the  usual  way,  but 
flatly  refused  to  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  nine. 
This  action  seemed  to  his  companions  to  be  the  last  straw,  and 
from  that  time  out  he  was  left  to  himself  and  his  oddities.  Wal- 
ton and  Fowler  pitied  their  unfortunate  classmate,  but  he  looked 
upon  them  as  enemies,  refused  their  sympathies,  and  repulsed 
their  friendly  advances. 

Just  at  the  period  in  which  our  story  opens,  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  were  busily  engaged  in  writing  an  English  es- 
say. It  was  the  custom  of  the  faculty  to  give  at  every  Christ- 
mas a prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  to  the  senior  who  should 
write  the  best  biographical  essay.  Each  of  our  acquaintances 
was  striving  hard  to  win  the  prize,  and  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire student  body  was  centered  in  the  contest.  The  general 

opinion  was  that  Walton  was  the  best  English  scholar  in  senior, 
with  Meany  second,  and  Fowler  third,  and  it  was  supposed 
generally  that  Walton  would  carry  off  the  gold,  second  and  third 
honors  going  to  Meany  and  Fowler  respectively.  But  now  let 
us  return  to  Walton,  whom  we  left  sound  asleep. 

By  this  time  he  had  awakened,  and  was  gazing  about  in  a 
bewildered  way,  not  knowing,  for  the  moment,  where  he  was. 
Shortly,  however,  he  became  aware  of  his  surroundings,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  his  head  still  ached  badly.  So  he  closed  his 
eyes  again,  and  rested  his  head  against  the  back  of  the  chair. 

Thus  he  sat  for  some  time,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  when 

all  at  once  he  overheard  the  following  conversation  which  came 
from  beneath  his  open  window : 

“Well,  mother,  it  seems  hard  to  bear,  hard  for  both  of  us, 
but  harder  by  far  for  you.’’ 

“Yes,  John,  it  is  hard,  but  we  must  bear  it  patiently.  The 
interest  on  the  mortgage  will  require  nearly  all  that  remains  of 
our  little  fortune ; and  I fear  that  you  will  be  unable  to  finish 
your  college  course  unless  you  get  the  money  for  your  tuition 
by  winning  the  prize  for  the  biographical  essay.” 

At  the  words  “biographical  essay,”  Walton  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  feeling  that  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  prize  for  which  he  was  striving  con- 
cerned him.  He  beheld  Jack  Fowler  and  his  mother  strolling 
up  and  down  the  walk  beneath  his  window.  “The  deuce,”  mut- 
tered Walton,  now  wide  awake  and  forgetful  of  his  headache, 
as  he  strode  over  to  his  desk  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  “I 
never  knew  that  Fowler  was  in  such  straightened  circumstances. 
Guess  this  will  be  a dull  Christmas  for  him.  Can’t  finish  his 
course  unless  he  wins  that  fifty  in  gold,  eh?  Well,  I’m  afraid 
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he  has  little  chance  of  winning,  poor  fellow.  But  then  to  let 
him  win — that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas ! 
I’ll  do  it!  I’ll  destroy  my  essay,  write  a new  one,  as  poorly  as 
I can,  and  let  him  win  the  prize  which  means  so  much  to  him. 
Perhaps  I can  persuade  Meany  to  do  likewise ; he  is  a queer 
sort  of  a fellow,  but  still  I believe  he  has  a good  heart.”  Wal- 
ton picked  up  his  essay,  which  was  to  be  handed  to  the  judges 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  “Fowler  needs  the  money,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “I  don’t ; and  I am  willing  to  sacrifice  the  glory  of 
winning.  Well,  a Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Fowler,  old  boy,” 
and  our  friend,  determined  to  fulfill  his  noble  resolution,  was 
just  about  to  tear  in  half  the  bundle  of  well  written  papers, 
when  an  ear-splitting  howl  resounded  through  the  corridor,  and 
an  excited  voice  cried:  “Freshies’  glee  club  going  to  practice  in 
lecture  hall.  Sophs  will  be  on  hand— hurry  up!”  Walton  threw 
the  manuscript  on  top  of  a pile  of  books  in  one  of  the  drawers 
of  his  desk,  pushed  in  the  drawer,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
joined  the  score  of  other  seniors  who  were  racing  down  the 
corridor,  bound  for  the  lecture  hall  to  witness  the  fun  between 
the  members  of  the  rival  classes. 

The  practice  of  the  glee  club  of  the  freshman  class  was 
short,  extremely  short.  It  consisted  of  half  a dozen  notes  from 
the  throats  of  these  gentlemen,  and  then  followed  a concert  of 
screams,  screeches,  shrieks,  howls,  groans,  and  cat-calls  by  the 
sophomores,  which  continued  until  the  raging  freshmen  retired 
from  the  hall  in  disgust.  Walton,  his  throbbing  head  eased  in 
no  wise  by  the  fine  vocal  selections,  returned  to  his  room,  and 
wishing  to  destroy  his  essay  and  thus  drop  from  the  contest, 
pulled  out  the  drawer  of  his  desk  to  get  it.  The  manuscript  was 
gone! 

For  a moment  he  sat  in  silence.  “Fowler,”  he  growled, 
with  a sneer.  “So  that’s  the  way  he  intends  to  win  the  prize, 
is  it?  A fine,  upright,  honorable  way.  I did  not  believe  he 
could  fall  so  low.”  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  that 
a number  of  papers  which  he  had  left  neatly  arranged  upon  the 
top  of  his  desk  were  now  scattered  about  confusedly.  “To  wait 
till  my  back  was  turned,”  said  he,  “and  then  to  come  in  and 
ransack  the  place  like  a common  sneak  thief.”  Still,  on  reflec- 
tion, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  Fowler,  his 
friend  and  classmate,  had  acted  so  dishonorably.  Suddenly  a 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind.  Could  Meany  have  taken 
the  essay?  He  remembered  now  that  neither  Meany  or  Fowler 
had  been  present  at  the  sophomores’  concert.  Meany  was  so 
anxious  to  defeat  his  two  rivals  in  the  contest,  perhaps  he  had 
taken  the  papers.  Walton,  when  a good  many  years  younger, 
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had  read  detective  stories ; and  he  now  recalled  how  in  these 
thrilling  tales  the  guilty  party,  when  mention  was  made  of  his 
crime,  grew  pale,  or  let  fall  the  glass  from  which  he  was  about 
to  drink,  or  did  something  else  of  the  kind.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  his  loss  to  both  Fowler  and  Meany  in  the 
evening,  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  sign  which  might  betray 
them. 

Accordingly,  after  supper,  he  knocked  on  Fowler’s  door. 
“Come  in,’’  called  a cheery  voice.  “Hello,  Walton.”  “Hello, 
Fowler.”  “I  hear  there  was  quite  a concert  in  the  lecture  hall 
this  afternoon,”  said  Fowler;  “I  was  unable  to  attend.”  “Of 
course,”  Walton  said  to  himself,  “If  he  had  attended  he  would 
not  have  obtained  that  essay.”  Wishing  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once,  Walton  exclaimed:  “My  essay  has  disappeared!” 
“What!”  shouted  Fowler,  springing  from  his  chair.  He  dropped 
his  pen,  and  the  ruddy  color  left  his  cheeks.  Walton  related  to 
him  how  he  had  placed  the  mansucript  in  the  drawer,  had  left 
the  room,  and  had  been  unable  to  find  the  papers  on  his  return, 
while  Fowler  listened  attentively  with  pale  face.  Finally  Tom 
bade  his  classmate  good-night,  and  departed.  Why  had  Fowler 
turned  pale  when  mention  was  made  of  the  essay?  Why  had 
he  sprung  up  from  his  chair?  Why  had  he  let  his  pen  fall  to 
the  floor,  and  why  had  he  appeared  so  nervous?  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  had  taken  the  manuscript. 

Walton’s  second  visit  was  to  M'eany’s  room,  where  he  was 
greeted  rather  coldly  by  the  occupant.  He  stood  still  for  a 
moment  and  gazed  at  his  classmate.  This  seemed  to  irritate 
Meany.  “What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked,  with  a frown.  “From 
the  way  you  stand  and  stare  at  me,  one  would  imagine  that  I 
had  stolen  something  from  you.” 

Now  Walton  thought  it  queer  that  his  rival  should  speak 
of  stealing.  Perhaps  this  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  And 
it  seemed  strange  that  Meany  should  not  manifest  the  least  sur- 
prise upon  hearing  of  the  disappearance  of  the  essay.  Which 
of  the  two  was  the  guilty  party,  Fowler  or  Meany? 

The  following  day  the  president  of  the  college  received  a 
call  from  Walton,  who  put  the  case  before  him.  It  was  not  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  prompted  our  friend’s  visit,  but  he 
felt  float  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  the  authorities  of  an  affair  of 
this  kind.  During  class  on  Monday  morning,  Meany  was  called 
to  the  president’s  office.  About  an  hour  later  Walton  happened 
to  glance  out  of  the  window,  and  whom  did  he  see  hastening 
down  the  road  to  the  railroad  station,  with  bag  in  hand,  but 
Meany.  He  immediately  concluded  that  Meany  had  confessed 
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to  having  taken  the  essay,  and  ashamed  to  face  his  companions, 
had  gone  home  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  he  learned  that  Meany  had  been 
called  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  father. 

On  Tuesday  the  judges  received  the  manuscripts.  Since 
Walton  had  no  essay  to  hand  in,  and  since  Meany,  before  he 
departed,  had  not  given  his  essay  to  any  one  to  hand  in  for  him, 
Fowler  easily  won  the  much  desired  prize.  Walton  was  glad 
that  his  friend  had  won,  since  the  money  meant  so  much  to  him, 
but  he  hoped  that  he  had  won  honestly.  A few  days  later  the 
Christmas  holidays  began,  and  the  students  departed  for  their 
homes.  Walton,  before  he  left,  asked  the  porter  to  give  his 
room  a good  cleaning,  and  if  an  essay  might  be  found  by  any 
chance,  to  send  him  word.  He  feared,  however,  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  manuscript  would  always  be  a mystery. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  he  received  a small  package  by  mail. 
Imagine  his  surprise,  when,  on  opening  it,  he  discovered  his  lost 
essay,  and  a note  from  the  porter,  who  wrote  that  while  he  was 
cleaning  out  the  desk,  he  had  found  the  papers  lying  at  the  back 
of  the  drawers.  The  mystery  was  solved.  Walton  had  thrown 
the  papers  on  top  of  a pile  of  books  which  filled  the  drawer  al- 
most to  the  top,  and  when  he  pulled  it  out,  the  papers  struck 
the  front  of  the  desk  and  did  not  come  out.  When  the  drawer 
was  pushed  in  again,  the  papers  too  had  been  pushed  in  by  the 
back  of  it,  and  had  fallen  down  behind  the  desk,  where  they 
could  not  be  seen.  But  Walton  still  thought  that  someone  had 
been  looking  for  his  essay,  since  the  papers  which  he  had  left 
neatly  arranged  on  the  desk  had  been  disturbed.  He  remem- 
bered, however,  that  his  window  had  been  open,  and  he  was 
now  convinced  that  it  was  the  wind  which  had  scattered  the 
papers.  So  Fowler  and  Meany  were  cleared  of  blame,  and 
Walton  learned  a life  lesson,  that  precipitous  is  the  fall  from 
the  cliff  of  rash  judgment. 


E.  P.  Gilleran. 


Uinta 


Written  after  visiting  the  cottage  on  Fordham  Heights 
wherein  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  “The  Raven,”  “Annabel 
Lee,”  “Ulalume,”  and  many  another  weird  song. 


(Reprint.  “Fordham  Monthly,”  Feb.,  1887.) 


I WAS  straying  to-day  in  the  hollow, 
Straying  with  Psyche,  my  soul, 

And  I would  that  my  memory  could  follow 
Again  where  my  Phantasy  stole, 

Where  Psyche  and  Phantasy  stole. 

But  the  croak  of  a Raven  was  utter’d, 

And  startled  them  all  back  to  me; 

As  we  peer’d  up  the  hillside,  it  flutter’d 
And  perched  on  the  top  of  a tree, 

On  the  brow  of  a sycamore  tree. 

And  we  saw  in  the  sycamore’s  shadow, 
Something  that  seem’d  like  a tomb 
To  Psyche  and  me  in  the  meadow, 

And  it  stood  ’midst  a glory  and  gloom, 

Half  in  a glory  and  gloom. 

Then  memory  found  in  the  hollow 
A footprint  that  led  from  the  rill, 

And  together  with  memory  we  follow 
The  steps  in  the  sands  of  the  hill, 

Firm  in  the  sands  of  the  hill. 

There  is  one,  and  the  footstep  was  youthful. 

For  the  imprint  is  light  in  the  ground. 

And  memory’s  vision  is  truthful, 

For  the  star  of  A1  Aarif  she  found, 

In  the  footprint  A1  Aarif  she  found. 

There  is  one  where  a willow  is  weeping, 

’Tis  the  step  of  the  angel  Lenore, 

Which  she  press’d  ere  the  Raven  was  keeping 
Its  vigil  of  gloom  o’er  the  door. 

Its  dark,  dismal  watch  o’er  the  door. 
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In  the  depths  of  a misty  mid  region, 

And  just  at  the  wall  of  the  tomb, 

Is  a step  we  would  know  ’midst  a legion, 

’Tis  the  trace  of  the  weird  Ulalume, 

Of  the  beautiful  weird  Ulalume, 


Where  a ruby-red  asphodel  flourished; 

But  memory  first  was  at  fault, 

Till  she  found  that  the  flow’r  was  nourish’d 
By  a root  that  grew  out  from  the  vault, 

From  a heart  in  the  depths  of  the  vault. 


Then  the  Raven’s  hoarse  croak  was  reutter’d, 
It  startled  and  thrilled  my  heart’s  core, 

For  I heard  in  the  sound  that  it  mutter’d 
The  ominous  word  “nevermore,” 

The  terrible  doom  “nevermore.” 


Then  Psyche  and  Phantasy  left  me, 

And  memory  and  I were  alone; 

And  it  seem’d  that  my  senses  bereft  me, 

For  the  Tomb  and  the  Raven  were  gone, 

At  last  the  grim  Raven  was  gone. 

In  their  stead  was  an  old-fashioned  cottage, 
Like  many  I read  of  before, 

With  a child  and  a plain  mess  of  pottage, 
Content  on  a stone  at  the  door, 

As  in  tales,  on  a stone  at  the  door. 


But  memory,  though  feeble  and  weary, 

Could  tell  me  a story  of  woe, 

For  she  knows  that  the  homestead  was  dreary, 
And  once  was  the  dwelling  of  Poe, 

The  home  of  the  weird  Edgar  Poe. 

But  we  open’d  the  gate  and  the  hinges 
Were  creaking — it  seem’d  like  a moan — 

And  I knew  by  their  dark  mossy  fringes, 

It  was  long  since  he  left  them  alone. 

Left  them  complaining  alone. 
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And  I saw  in  each  withering  flower, 

And  I heard  in  the  sycamore’s  sigh, 

And  I knew  by  his  desolate  bower, 

That  Edgar  had  left  them  to  die, 

Left  them  forever  to  die. 

Nevermore  would  the  moon’s  silver  beaming 
With  his  dismal  dark  spirit  condole ; 

Nevermore  would  the  sun’s  golden  gleaming 
Strive  to  burn  the  black  gloom  from  his  soul. 
Which  the  Raven  cast  over  his  soul. 

For  memory  knew  he  was  yearning 
To  soften  that  shadow  of  woe. 

But  the  blaze  of  the  sun  with  its  burning, 

Couldn’t  brighten  the  spirit  of  Poe, 

The  Erebus  spirit  of  Poe. 

But  his  soul  ever  found  consolation 

When  he  breath’d  the  pure  air  of  St.  John’s, 

For  the  Fathers’  benign  conversation, 

He  said,  seem’d  to  loosen  his  bonds, 

His  soul’s  sombre,  shadowy  bonds. 

And  I ween,  when  the  woe  of  his  spirit 
Was  thickest  and  deepest  in  gloom, 

That  he  enter’d  her  precincts  to  cheer  it, 

Or  wistfully  watch’d  from  his  room, 

For  he  saw  her  domain  from  his  room. 

Then  the  creak  of  the  old  attic  shutter 
Call’d  Psyche  and  Phantasy  back, 

And  we  saw,  in  the  dark  curtains’  flutter 
Pinions  all  glossy  and  black, 

The  Raven  all  glossy  and  black. 

And  again  did  this  bird  of  Disaster, 

Enter  and  perch  as  of  yore, 

In  search  of  its  dirge-singing  master. 

Whose  soul  it  would  gloom  nevermore, 

And  it  shriek’d  thro’  the  house  “Nevermore.” 

And  startled  I fled  to  the  hollow. 

Fled  with  Psyche,  my  Soul, 

But  my  memory  never  could  follow 
Where  terrified  Phantasy  stole. 

In  horror,  where  Phantasy  stole. 

CHAS.  E.  SIMPSON,  ’88. 


Portia  ttje  SpBOurreful. 

IN  all  Shakespeare  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a character  more 
distinguished  for  its  graceful  tenderness  of  disposition, 
its  spontaneous  vivacity  of  wit  and  humor,  its  audacious 
unconventionality,  or  its  airy  intellectual  brilliance,  than  Portia, 
the  beautiful  and  princely  heiress  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
Embodied  in  her  are  all  the  noblest  and  most  lovable  qualities 
that  ever  met  together  in  woman,  representing  the  peculiar  and 
affectionate  care  that  Shakespeare  lavished  on  this  pampered 
child  of  his  genius. 

Of  Portia’s  delightful  characteristics,  the  chief  I take  to  be 
a certain  individual  rather  than  representative  turn  of  mind,  for 
besides  the  sweet  dignity  which  distinguishes  her  sex  generally, 
there  lies  innate  in  her  nature  an  obvious  mental  superiority, 
an  enthusiastic  resourcefulness  of  temperament,  a steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  and  an  exuberance  of  rare  good  spirits  scarcely 
to  be  anticipated  in  a woman  placed  in  her  circumstances.  “Born 
under  a star  that  danced,”  from  infancy  she  has  breathed  an 
atmosphere  redolent  of  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  is  consequently  distinguished  by  an  aristocratic  bearing,  an 
air  of  elegance  and  refinement  in  all  her  actions  that  is  quite 
befitting  the  owner  of  such  vast  possessions,  a glimpse  of  which 
we  get  in  the  stately  gardens  of  her  Palace  at  Belmont.  Other 
auxiliary  qualities  are  Portia’s  ingrained  cleverness  and  extraor- 
dinary charm.  Cleverness  and  personal  charm  are  qualities  that 
are — perhaps  ominously — extremely  attractive  to  contemporary 
appreciation.  Nothing  is  more  envied  in  the  living,  and  nothing 
finds  prompter  interment  with  their  bones.  Cleverness  cloys  too 
quickly  to  be  an  element  of  abiding  satisfaction  in  their  works, 
and  personal  charm  is  almost  inseparable  from  personal  pres- 
ence. Portia  is  the  result  of  perhaps  centuries  of  direct  prepa- 
ration. Her  noble  ancestors  for  generations  back  must  have  led 
prosperous,  happy  lives  in  order  to  amass  the  wealth  that  she 
possesses,  and  to  raise  the  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture 
which  is  her  daily  environment.  Dignity  and  tenderness,  great 
initiative  and  great  executive  ability,  simple  womanliness,  an 
almost  inflexible  seriousness,  and  an  almost  rapturous  delight  in 
mischief  are  here  skilfully  blended  and  combined  into  one  solid 
fabric.  She  is  full  of  lighthearted,  penetrative  wisdom  and  is 
gifted  with  a keen  sense  of  humor,  but  as  she  has  never  ex- 
perienced the  stern  realities  of  life,  her  affections  are  all  vaguely 
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concerned  with  the  rapture  of  existence.  Her  wisdom  is  partly 
hereditary,  being  the  wisdom  of  her  father’s  goodness,  but  it 
is  above  all  the  wisdom  of  fine  womanhood.  The  wisdom  of  her 
father  is  evinced  in  the  fantastic  lottery  he  devised  in  the  Three 
Caskets,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  daughter’s  choice  of  a husband. 
While  the  contest  is  going  on,  Portia  muses  in  a gay,  sarcastic 
vein  on  her  unsuccessful  suitors,  but  it  is  the  satire  of  an  un- 
sophisticated girl  amusing  herself  at  home,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  malevolence  or  causticity  in  her  humor. 
Portia’s  confidante,  Nerissa,  thinks  it  is  improbable  that  the 
right  casket  can  be  chosen  rightly  but  by  one  who  shall  rightly 
love,  who  shall  give  and  “hazard  all  he  hath.”  And  Bassanio, 
the  ideal  lover,  understands.  He  chooses  the  right  casket  to  the 
sound  of  sweet  music,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  play  is 
permeated  with  the  loveliness  and  charm  of  haunting  melodies. 
We  share  willingly  in  the  rapture  of  Portia  and  Bassanio  at  the 
fortunate  choice,  and  they  being  both  such  fit  subjects  for  love, 
we  can  readily  conceive  why  they  are  so  fond  of  each  other.  For 
in  order  to  make  this  haughty  aristocrat  yield  in  such  abject 
surrender  of  her  heart  and  soul,  to  give  up  so  much  for — so 
much,  the  man  must  have  been  very  much  indeed.  But  was  he 
really  worthy  of  the  unselfish  devotion  of  this  lovely  woman? 
Certainly  the  commercial  instinct  in  him  was  very  pronounced — 
almost  suspiciously  so,  in  fact.  Indeed,  some  authorities,  no- 
tably Brandes,  go  so  far  as  to  characterize  him  as  a worthless 
fortune  hunter,  while  others,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Jameson,  main- 
tain that  he  was  a very  much  to  be  desired  and  decidedly  eligible 
party.  But  let  us,  in  order  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  the 
blissful  picture,  disregard  the  relative  value  of  the  respective 
opinions.  Let  us  think  of  Bassanio  as  the  ideal  hero  of  Ro- 
mance. But  after  all,  Bassanio  was  only  human.  Is  he  not  to 
be  excused  if  in  his  dire  need  he  contemplated  with  feelings  of 
relief,  of  satisfaction,  on  the  vast  estates,  the  stately,  picturesque 
gardens,  the  luxurious  palaces  and  last  but  not  least,  the  beau- 
teous woman  who  was  soon  to  be  his,  absolutely,  irrevocably. 
Perhaps  his  head  was  a trifle  turned  by  this  sudden  array  of 
good  fortune  at  such  an  opportune  moment,  but  then  we  are  as- 
sured in  many  speeches  of  the  most  passionate  rhetoric  that  he 
sincerely  reciprocated  her  sentiment  towards  him. 

Beneath  her  distinct  type  and  unaffected  by  the  social  ve- 
neer she  has  accumulated,  the  instincts  natural  to  pure  woman- 
hood lie  dormant.  By  these  instincts  in  moments  of  crises,  she 
acts  with  a noble  promptitude.  Touched  with  compassion  by  the 
contents  of  Antonio’s  letter  she  impulsively  bids  her  husband 
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to  go  to  his  aid,  in  her  passionate  pity  forgetting  that  their 
nuptials  have  just  barely  been  celebrated.  “What  sum  owes  he 
the  Jew?”  she  asks  practically  of  Bassanio.  “For  me  three  thou- 
sand ducats,”  he  answers.  “Pay  him  six  thousand  and  tear  up 
the  bond,”  she  promptly  responds.  In  that  single  terse  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  epitomized  the  clearness  of  perception, 
the  decision,  firmness,  and  intelligence,  in  short,  the  resourceful- 
ness of  her  nature  which  is  undoubtedly  her  predominant  char- 
acteristic. When  Bassanio  is  gone  and  all  is  confusion,  she  sees 
instantly  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  does  it  with  astonishing  de- 
spatch. And  here  we  get  some  idea  of  the  intense  passion  she 
bore  for  her  husband.  Even  in  our  own  day  it  is  considered  a 
decidedly  unconventional  thing  for  a woman  to  assume  the  habi- 
liments of  the  sterner  sex,  but  in  those  days  of  early  Renaissance 
before  the  era  of  the  New  Woman  and  Suffragette  had  come; 
when  women  were  placed  in  much  the  same  category  as  dolls, 
obliged  to  submit  to  a sort  of  wondering,  passive  admiration,  her 
whole  journey  was  fraught  with  danger.  But  the  steadfastness 
of  her  character  is  apparent.  A wholesome  respect  follows  her 
wherever  she  goes  and  she  reaches  her  destination  unmolested. 

But  it  is  in  the  trial  scene  that  the  inexhaustible  resources 
in  her  soul,  her  profusion  of  ideas  and  inspirations,  her  super- 
abundance of  scintillating  wit  and  the  inherent  nobility  of  her 
nature  are  given  full  sway.  Here  she  runs  the  whole  gamut  of 
emotions.  Her  superior  intellectual  development,  her  high  moral 
code,  her  deep  sense  of  honor  and  her  genuine  womanly  ten- 
derness are  fully  brought  out.  From  the  first  she  maintains  a 
calm  self-possession  on  the  stand.  She  has  two  objective  points 
to  strive  for — the  deliverance  of  Antonio  and  the  settlement  of 
her  husband’s  liability,  even  though  she  exhausts  her  resources 
to  that  end.  Obviously  she  sets  but  small  store  by  the  rather 
doubtful  technicality  with  which  the  learned  Bellario  has  armed 
her.  She  hopes  to  gain  her  point  without  resorting  to  its  aid. 
Accordingly  she  launches  forth  into  that  unpremeditated  appeal 
of  matchless  rhetoric  which  charms  the  court  and  makes  the 
entire  legal  body  present  seem  dull  before  her,  but  fails  miserably 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  namely,  to  soften  the  adamantine  na- 
ture of  the  Jew.  But  all  latent  feelings  of  commiseration  are 
long  since  extinct  in  the  wretch  and  even  an  appeal  to  his  innate 
instincts  of  avarice  proves  futile.  The  Jew  listens  unmoved  to 
Antonio’s  touching  anticipatory  farewell,  impervious  to  all  hu- 
man emotions.  At  last  her  womanly  patience  is  exhausted  and 
as  the  Jew,  unable  to  restrain  his  gloating  satisfaction,  leaps 
forward  to  insist  on  his  bond,  in  her  supreme  disgust  she  hurls 
forth  in  an  impetuous  volley  of  fierce  vituperation  the  “piece 
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de  resistance”  of  her  argument,  and  triumphantly  wins  her  case. 
Here  the  unfailing  serenity  of  her  nature  comes  to  her  rescue, 
and  she  leaves  the  stand  smiling  her  thanks  at  the  congratulations 
of  the  overjoyed  spectators.  In  the  last  act  when  the  Jew  is  left 
to  be  summarily  dealt  with  for  his  pertinacity,  all  our  attention 
rivets  itself  on  Portia,  where  in  her  lovely  gardens  at  Belmont, 
surrounded  once  more  by  all  the  happy  group,  with  the  gay 
lilting  air  of  some  haunting  melody  wafted  over  on  the  gentle 
breeze  from  behind  the  shrubbery  where  the  musicians  sit  con- 
cealed, she  rehearses  the  stirring  events  that  have  just  trans- 
pired. The  playful  equivoque  of  the  rings,  and  her  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  entanglements  that  ensue,  are  all  in  accord 
with  the  spontaneous  gaiety  of  her  nature,  and  as  the  guests  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Portia,  enter  the  banquet  hall  to  seek 
refreshment  after  their  travels  and  to  discuss  further  their  ad- 
ventures, the  imagination  follows  them  wistfully  from  the  lovely 
moonlit  recesses  of  the  gardens  to  the  luxurious  interior  of  the 
palace  to  witness  the  gay  festivities,  the  unrestrained  rejoicing, 
the  warmth  and  happiness  that  bides  within. 

And  so,  farewell  to  Portia;  she  will  live  as  long  as  the  stage 
lives,  her  fascinating  vagaries  for  the  amusement  and  her  great 
erudition  for  the  delectation  of  posterity,  and  after  that,  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  like  a woman  to  be  better  than  themselves. 

Hugh  Allen. 


Sitfp  anil  fetters  nf 
Sjennj  Han  ISenaaelaer. 

Of  the  many  Jesuits  engaged  in  apostolic  work  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  there  probably  has  not  been  within  latter  years 
one  more  popular  and  beloved  than  the  late  Henry  Van  Rens- 
selaer. Not  only  was  this  amiable  priest  esteemed  by  his  fire- 
laddies,  whose  badge  he  wore,  and  to  whom  he  was  an  especial 
friend,  benefactor  and  director,  but  he  was  welcomed  by  all  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted. 

Henry  Van  Rensselaer  was  born  at  Woodford,  Ogdens- 
burg,  on  October  21,  1851,  and  was  the  fifth  son  of  General  Van 
Rensselaer.  His  ancestry  in  America  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  time  was  when  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family  held  the  baronial  possessions  of  the  present 
counties  of  Columbia,  Rensselaer  and  Albany.  At  the  early  age 
of  thirteen  he  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  Charlier 
Institute,  and  three  years  later  entered  Columbia  College.  He 
was  soon  to  leave  this  seat  of  higher  education,  however,  as  se- 
vere financial  misfortunes,  which  occurred  in  1869,  forced  him 
to  take  a position  as  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  But  Prov- 
idence had  other  designs  on  him,  and  in  1873  he  took  up  studies 
for  the  Anglican  Ministry  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Chelsea  Square.  At  this  period  in  his  life’s  eventful  history, 
he  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  the 
only  true  Church,  and  in  consequence  made  no  advances  Rome- 
ward  for  two  years.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  in  his  clerical  studies,  and  after  he  had  taken  a trip  to 
Europe,  and  returned  to  America  that  he  began  to  doubt.  Lit- 
tle was  he  conscious  that  this  was  but  a beginning  to  a glorious 
end.  He  longed  to  spend  the  third  year  of  his  seminary  life  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  But  for  this,  as  the  Rev.  Edward 
Spillane,  S.  J.,  his  able  biographer,  tells  us,  he  had  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  his  bishop,  who  was  none  other  than  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Horatio  Potter.  He  obtained  the  bishop’s  consent,  and  sailed 
for  Europe  in  June,  1875.  After  spending  some  time  in  Hanover, 
where  he  desired  to  study  German,  and  from  there  taking  an 
extensive  trip  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  Baden-Baden,  and  other  places 
of  deep  interest  to  the  traveler,  he  stopped  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 
Here  it  was  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  renowned 
English  preacher  and  lecturer,  Canon  Liddon,  of  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, London,  and  professor  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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In  the  fall  of  1875  Van  Rensselaer  became  a “student  at 
large”  of  this  celebrated  university,  and  wrote  the  first  of  his 
splendid  series  of  letters  to  his  dear  friend  Francis,  on  October 
1,  1875.  It  is  from  these  famous  letters  in  which  he  incidentally 
contrasts  the  great  Dr.  King  with  Dr.  Pusey,  and  expresses  his 
opinions  pretty  freely  on  eminent  men  like  Liddon  and  other 
Protestant  worthies,  that  we  can  portray  a picture  of  his  mind 
and  life  in  private,  that  we  can  estimate  the  magnanimity  of  his 
soul.  It  is  from  this  source  that  we  learn  how  he  hungered  for 
the  truth,  while  the  conflicting  elements  that  warred  within  him 
made  life  a veritable  Gethsemane.  Yet  how  did  he  weather  the 
storm.  Like  a true  pilot  following  the  dictates  of  a logical  mind 
and  accepting  the  graces  of  a merciful  God,  he  landed  his  vessel 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  a mind  such  as  his,  in  the  port  of 
Holy  Mother  Church. 

He  was  received  into  the  Church  in  Paris,  where,  although 
convinced  that  this  solemn  step  of  his  was  in  the  right  direction, 
yet  he  was  still  prejudiced  against  certain  little  ceremonies  and 
expressions  of  piety  and  devotion  that  existed  in  certain  Catho- 
lic countries.  Above  all,  he  had  decided  that  he  would  never  be 
a Jesuit.  And  yet  not  long  after  he  entered  the  Church,  we  find 
him  a novice  at  Frederick  and  a Scholastic  at  the  Seminary  at 
Woodstock. 

After  the  usual  studies  he  was  sent  to  teach  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham.  Here  it  was  that  he  took  such  great  interest 
in  the  Sodality,  as  we  learn  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  biog- 
raphy. It  was  by  him  that  the  Community  Chapel,  now  com- 
monly called  the  Sodality  Chapel,  was  completely  renovated,  and 
to-day  this  very  chapel  is  being  reburnished  by  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodality, nearly  twenty-six  years  after  the  energetic 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  graced  its  walls  with  bright  frescoes  and 
an  elegant  altar  and  chapel  furniture.  Soon  after  this  work  of 
devotion  to  Mary,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  removed  to  Loyola 
College,  Baltimore,  where,  as  at  Fordham,  he  was  beloved  by  his 
pupils  and  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

After  his  usual  term  of  teaching  and  his  three  years  of 
Theology,  he  was  ordained  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  by  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  on  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday,  1887.  Now  he 
wanted  to  be  sent  as  a missionary  to  the  Indians,  but  his  su- 
periors saw  how  much  good  he  could  do  in  New  York  City  and 
denied  him  his  cherished  desire. 
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His  many  and  varied  duties  and  apostolic  labors  in  the  great 
city  can  be  obtained  by  reading  his  interetsing  biography,  en- 
titled Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.  J by  Rev. 
Edward  Spillane,  S .J.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  this 
book  possesses  a charming,  clear  and  simple  style,  and  evinces 
great  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  his 
splendid  tribute. 


Vincent  H.  Isaacs. 


^anrtum. 

®lje  Pop  (Cpotpoarg. 


HE  year  1909  will  be  a year  of  centennial  resurrections, 


in  which  peculiar  respect  it  will  stand  uniquely  and  pre- 


eminently  alone  as  contrasted  with  any  remaining  year 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  perhaps,  though  we  make  the  dec- 
laration with  less  conservatism,  with  any  single  year  of  any  cen- 
tury. It  must  be  conceded  that  not  a little  of  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  written  in  embryo  in  the  year  1809,  with 
the  births  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  later  in  life  in- 
fluenced, in  great  and  permanent  degree,  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
times.  In  fact,  the  potential  strength  of  the  century  was  the  po- 
tential strength  of  that  one  year. 

After  a lapse  of  a hundred  years,  then,  the  men  who  be- 
queathed to  antiquity  such  heritages  are  to  re-enter,  more  glori- 
ously than  upon  their  initial  appearance,  the  scenes  of  their  zeal- 
ous labors.  In  brilliant  array,  surrounded  by  a bodyguard  com- 
posed of  the  endearing  recollections  of  posterity,  to  which  their 
tireless  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the  arts  and  sciences  had  en- 
titled them,  there  will  pass  the  great  and  lovable  Lincoln,  the 
mighty  Gladstone,  Darwin,  who  left  his  impress  upon  the  thought 
of  the  century,  the  awe-inspiring  twain,  the  brilliant  Chopin 
and  the  equally  brilliant  Mendelssohn,  those  marvellous  weavers 
of  haunting  melody,  the  “household”  Tennyson  and  the  jovial 
Holmes,  the  most  abnormally  imaginative  Poe.  The  initial 
impetus  will  be  given  to  this  work  of  regeneration  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  this  month,  when  the  genius  of  the  most  distinctively 
original  contributor  to  the  literature  of  America  will  be  divested 
of  the  mouldering  shadows  of  Time  and  subjected  to  the  cumu- 
lative critical  light  of  a hundred  years. 

For  many  reasons  Edgar  Allan  Poe  should  be  assigned  a 
very  high  rank  in  the  table  of  literary  precedence.  As  critic, 
poet,  and  short-story  writer,  his  work  was  of  an  exceptionally 
high  order,  and  his  literary  performances  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  instrumental,  in  a great  measure,  in  de- 
veloping and  ameliorating  the  literary  and  aesthetic  tastes  of  the 
day.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance  upon  the  horizon  of  letters 
the  prevailing  taste  throughout  the  country  was  provincial  in  an 
incredible  degree.  Extraordinary  titles  of  merit  and  unrestrained 
eulogy  were  being  bestowed  upon  productions  whose  most  domi- 
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nant  characteristics  were  banality,  weak  sentimentality,  and  shal- 
lowness. Poe,  in  his  capacity  as  journalist,  bitterly  assailed  these 
pretentious  offerings,  with  the  happy  result  that  he  not  only 
stopped,  in  an  effectual  manner,  the  well-nigh  servile  adulation 
which  had  hitherto  attended  the  propagation  of  such  literature, 
but  also  notably  succeeded  in  establishing  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  discriminating  critics  of  the  day.  His  critical  works 
while  not  possessed  of  the  insight  and  comprehension  which 
would  entitle  them  to  a place  beside  such  masters  of  criticism 
as  Arnold  and  Saint  Beuve  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  one  a very  capable  estimate  of  the  literary  output  of  the 
day,  besides  furnishing  excellent  material  for  any  review  deal- 
ing with  the  progress  of  American  literature,  with  especial 
insistence  upon  scope,  insight  and  technique. 

It  is  as  master,  and  properly,  as  progenitor — although  steps 
in  that  direction  had  already  been  taken  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
vent— of  the  short-story  that  Poe’s  paramount  distinction  as  a 
writer  lies.  The  short-story — at  least  our  modern  conception  of 
it — first  saw  light  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Lit- 
erary America  at  this  time  was  not  any  too  rich  in  writers  of  a 
highly  imaginative  temper — “a  Bryant  for  Wardsworth,  a Cooper 
for  Scott,  an  Irving  for  Dickens” — but  the  peculiar  literary  pro- 
clivities of  these  men  did  not  appear  to  countenance  the  then 
virtually  unknown  region  of  the  short-story  as  an  especially  suit- 
able sphere  of  activity.  It  is  to  Hawthorne  and  to  Poe  to  whom 
the  greatest  share  of  praise  must  be  given ; for  it  was  they,  and 
they  alone,  practically,  who  explored,  exploited  and  colonized 
that  hitherto  seemingly  unaccessible  realm  of  artistic  endeavor 
which  has  since  proved  so  prolific  throughout  the  course  of  its 
curiously  anomalous  development — from  the  period  which  saw 
the  efforts  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  through  the  interval  claimed 
by  Bret  Harte,  down  to  the  present  day,  which  is  a witness  of  the 
most  recent  phase  of  its  development — the  psychological  story — 
the  most  eminent  American  exponents  of  which  are  William 
Dean  Howells  and  Henry  James.  By  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
critics,  however,  Poe  has  been  accorded  the  position  of  sponsor 
of  this  particular  branch  of  literature.  He  first  formulated  the 
theory  which  has  been  followed  more  or  less  ever  since  that 
there  should  be  one  central  conception  around  which  every  event 
in  the  narrative  should  be  grouped  in  a subordinate  manner, 
so  as  more  graphically  to  evolve  the  preconceived  effect.  “In 
the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word  written  of  which 
the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  pre-established  de- 
sign.” The  French  particularly  have  hailed  his  efforts  in  this 
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direction  with  a joy  born  of  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  subtle 
artistry  and  of  scrupulous  attention  to  technical  detail.  His 
ingenuity  and  imagination,  coupled  with  his  splendid  workman- 
ship, formed  the  ingredients  of  an  artistic  synthesis  which  ap- 
pealed strikingly  to  Gallic  sensibilities.  Indeed,  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  it  were  hard  to  find  performances  which  can  fav- 
orably compare  in  imaginative  power,  in  genius  of  invention  and 
in  consummate  craftsmanship,  with  the  “Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,”  “The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,” — and,  by  the  way, 
Conan  Doyle,  the  author  of  the  “Sherlock  Holmes”  series  of 
detective  stories,  has  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Poe  in 
this  respect — and  William  Wilson. 

Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  emotional  volume,  Poe’s 
poetry  is  worthy  of  no  especial  merit  or  attention.  It  contains 
none  of  those  elements  which  so  dominantly  characterize  the 
productions  of  Burns  and  of  Moore.  But  in  point  of  technique 
it  is  rare,  unique,  superbly  lyrical.  His  poems  are  precious  ca- 
meos, enclosed  and  relieved  with  a skill  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a Phidias:  they  lack  souls,  but  they  shine  with  the  un- 
daunted splendor  of  symmetry.  The  technical  skill  which  is  so 
marked  a factor  of  his  short  stories,  is,  in  an  even  greater  de- 
gree, the  especially  determinant  quality  of  his  poetry.  The  French 
admire  his  poetry  even  more  than  his  short  stories. 

Altogether,  Poe’s  influence  upon  the  literature  of  America 
is  permanent  and  salutary.  His  arrival  was  welcomed  at  a time 
when  there  was  unprecedented  need  for  the  inculcation  and  es- 
tablishment of  higher  and  purer  literary  ideals,  under  the  di- 
rection of  personalities  of  unusual  force  and  conviction.  The 
situation  undoubtedly  required  masterly  handling:  Poe’s  treat- 
ment of  it  was  exquisite.  That  his  niche  in  the  world  of  Ameri- 
can letters  is  secure  we  are  certain ; our  earnest  wish  and  desire 
is,  that  his  renown  may  grow  with  their  renown,  and  that  his 
name  may  become  increasingly  influential  with  their  develop- 
ment. 


E.  H.  Conway. 


Nates  anil  Neuis 


Stye  Hdmburafb. 

S OME  twenty  years  ago  Pelham  avenue,  which  runs  by  the 
College  gate,  was  widened  and  graded,  leaving  the  Col- 
lege land  along  the  line  in  a deep  depression.  Recently 
the  College  urged  the  case  against  the  city  for  remuneration  for 
this  damage,  and  through  the  persistent  efforts  and  technical 
skill  of  Thomas  S.  Bassford,  Esq.,  and  his  able  assistant,  Lor- 
ing  M.  Black,  Esq.,  Sr.,  the  College  was  awarded  ten  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  these  gentlemen  de- 
clined to  accept  any  compensation  for  their  difficult  but  suc- 
cessful services,  a gracious  act,  which  is  equivalent  to  a sub- 
stantial gift  and  places  them  well  within  the  number  of  our 
College  benefactors. 


Nnua  of  tljp  ifflmttij. 

Mr.  Anthony  A.  Hirst,  who  graduated  from  Fordham  with 
the  class  of  ’65,  was  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  for  De- 
cember 14,  1908,  on  the  good  results  that 
’65.  are  brought  about  by  church  conferences. 

His  words  were  anent  the  almost  simultan- 
eous holding  of  the  First  American  Catholic  Missionary  Con- 
gress in  Chicago,  and  the  first  convention  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  held  in  Philadelphia. 
He  said  in  part: 

“I  cannot  help  feeling  that  by  thus'  spreading  Catholic  truth  and 
answering  anti-Catholic  falsehood,  that  we  will  bring  about  a better 
understanding  of  what  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  really  mean, 
and  dissipate  the  unjust  prejudice  which  exists  against  her.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  statement  given  such  wide  publicity  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  that  there  is  no  more  difference  between  the  different 
Protestant  denominations  than  there  is  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
secular  clergy.  Such  a statement  can  be  based  only  on  mis-infor- 
mation.  There  is  really  no  more  difference  between  these  orders 
than  there  is  between  the  First  City  Troop  and  the  First  Regiment. 
They  are  both  under  the  same  commander-in-chief. 

“Take  the  groundless  fears  of  the  election  of  a Catholic  Pres- 
ident. If  a priest  or  bishop  should  attempt  to  tell  me  how  to  vote, 
I would  tell  him  that  it  was  none  of  his>  business.  No  Catholic 
would  take  any  political  orders  from  the  hierarchy.  Any  attempt 
to  influence  the  people  outside  of  the  spiritual  realm  of  the  Church 
would  be  resented  as  impertinence. 
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“I  think  the  holding  of  the  missionary  conference  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  so  near  together  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  will 
give  audience  to  the  idea  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  good  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Catholic  Church.  None  of  these  is  of  more  value 
than  her  teaching  on  race  suicide  and  divorce.” 

To  promote  the  Church  Extension  idea  is  one  of  the  most 
earnest  purposes  of  Mr.  Hirst’s  life.  He  is  one  of  the  in- 
corporators and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Cath- 
olic Church  Extension  Society.  His  paper,  “The  Chapel  Mon- 
ument Idea,”  which  we  printed  in  our  last  issue,  originated 
with  a church  that  he  built  in  Bruno  City,  Nebraska,  as  a monu- 
ment to  his  two  children,  now  dead. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a handsome  souvenir  brochure  con- 
taining the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration 
of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary 
’75.  for  the  protection  of  Irish  immigrant  girls. 

The  celebration  was  held  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  which  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
people  who  wished  to  testify  to  their  interest  in  the  grand 
work  that  the  mission  is  accomplishing.  The  present  Director, 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Henry,  ’75,  was  appointed  in  1896.  He  is 
very  popular  in  this  city,  and  through  his  work  is  known  as 
well  in  Ireland  as  he  is  in  New  York.  We  congratulate  him 
and  wish  him  unbounded  success  in  his  ennobling  work. 


Alumni  of  Fordham  University  will  be  interested  in  the 
tributes  to  Mr.  Glynn’s  administration  paid  by  the  Evening 
I Post , of  New  York  City.  Compliments 
Mr.  Glynn  from  such  a quarter,  under  the  circum- 

as  stances,  are  tributes  indeed.  The  Even- 

ComptroWer.  ing  Post  does  not  often  go  out  of  its  way 
to  say  such  nice  things  of  a member  of  Mr. 
Glynn’s  race  and  faith  and  a man  of  his  political  persuasions. 
We  happen  to  know  that  from  even  higher  quarters  the  most 
lavish  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Glynn’s  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  office  has 
never  been  so  well  managed  since  New  York  became  the  Great 
Empire  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  best  of  it  all  is  that  a record 
has  been  created  up  to  which  other  men  must  live,  or  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why  they  have  fallen  below  that  record 
will  be  demanded  of  them. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  reviewing  the  political  situa- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Evening  Post  said : 

“The  present  Republican  Mayor  of  Albany,  Charles  H.  Gaus, 
follows  Mr.  Glynn  in  the  office  of  State  Comptroller,  and  finds  in  the 
record  of  his  predecessor  a standard  of  disinterestedness  which  he 
will  do  well  to  emulate.  The  people  of  the  city  of  Albany  would  be 
entitled  to  congratulation  if  Mr.  Glynn  should  in  fact  succeed  Mr. 
Gaus  as  Mayor,  and  give  the  city  the  same  kind  of  administration 
that  he  has  given  the  State  as  Comptroller.” 

The  Post  even  hopes  that  Mr.  Glynn’s  services  will  still  be 
available  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Albany : 

“Comptroller  Martin  H.  Glynn  has  given  the  State  an  efficient, 
vigilant,  unselfish  administration.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  it  is  long  years  since  the  State  has  had  a fiscal  officer  so 
unreservedly  devoted  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  re- 
gardless of  all  ulterior  considerations.” 

.We  wish  our  fellow  alumnus  every  good  thing  in  his  future 
career.  We  are  all  proud  of  him  and  his  Alma  Mater  looks  to 
him  as  one  of  her  most  faithful  and  representative  sons. 


The  Bronx  Medical  Association  held  its  election  of  offi- 
cers on  Thursday,  December  17th.  Dr.  W.  E.  Howley,  ’88, 
was  chosen  first  vice-president ; Dr.  T.  Joseph 
Fordham  Dunn,  ’84,  second  vice-president,  Dr.  F.  L. 

Medical  Donlon,  ’88,  treasurer ; D.  W.  J.  O’Byrne, 

Men.  ’66,  member  of  board  of  directors  serving 

until  1913.  From  the  staff  of  the  Ford- 
ham Medical  School,  Dr.  Charles  Graef  was  elected  recording 
secretary;  Dr.  A.  F.  Brugman,  a director  until  1912,  and  Dr. 
Benj.  T.  Tilton,  a director  until  1911. 


Henry 

Schachte. 


At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Germania  Savings 
Bank  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Gen.  Henry  Schachte  was  elected 
president. 

Gen  Schachte  is  a prominent  broker  of 
Broad  street,  and  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Consumer’s  Coal  Company,  which  position  he  has  held  for 
several  years.  He  has  been  a director  of  the  bank  since  1893, 
and  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  bank  on  the  death  of  the  late  Charles  Litschgi. 

The  many  friends  of  Gen  Schachte  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  his  election.  He  is  thoroughly  competent  to  fill  the  position, 
having  had  large  experience  in  the  financial  world,  and  having 
been  for  years  one  of  Charleston’s  most  successful  business  men. 
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On  Thursday,  January  7th,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Pitts- 
burgh, John  J.  F.  Mulcahy,  94,  married  Miss  Katherine  Vil- 
sack.  The  story  of  the  romance  that  end- 
’94.  ed  on  that  day  is  told  by  the  Bronx  Record 

and  Times,  from  which  we  quote: 

“Alderman  Jack,”  “Happy  Jack,”  and  “Lucky  Jack,”  otherwise 
the  Hon.  John  F.  Mulcahy,  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
champion  oarsman,  former  Fordham  University  crack  football  play- 
er, expert  boxer,  pocket  edition  of  Hercules  and  artist’s  model,  was 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  in  the  City  Hall  all  day  to-day 
receiving  congratulations  from  his  many  friends  on  the  announce- 
ment of  his  coming  marriage  to  a Pittsburg  heiress.  The  young 
woman  is  Miss  Catherine  Vilsack,  who  is  said  to  be  worth  something 
like  $2,000,000  in  her  own  name. 

That  the  popular  alderman  had  matrimonial  intentions  was 
known  only  to  his  closest  friends,  only  a few  of  the  most  intimate 
of  whom  had  any  inkling  that  he  intended  to  wed  the  pretty  young 
girl  that  he  admired  so  much  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  when  he  and 
“Bill”  Varley  won  the  Olympic  double  sculls  championship.  It  wa9 
there  that  the  pair  first  met. 

There  was  a fine  piece  of  statuary  on  view  in  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  labeled  “Strength  and  Power,”  and  while  Mr.  Mulcahy 
and  Miss  Vilsack  were  looking  it  over  the  young  lady  could  not  re- 
strain her  admiration  of  so  muscular  and  symmetrical  a figure.  Nei- 
ther could  the  usually  modest  and  retiring  “Jack”  choke  back  the 
announcement  that  the  figure  that  she  seemed  to  care  for  so  much 
wasi  none  other  than  himself,  for  he  had  spent  many  weary  hours 
posing  for  the  sculptor  who  chiseled  it  out. 

Mulcahy  was  always  noted  for  his  quick  judgment.  Accordingly 
he  could  not  resist  offering  to  Miss  Vilsack  a lease  for 
life  on  the  original  of  the  statue.  Of  course,  that  was  a 
little  sudden,  so  rather  than  take  a long  term  lease  right  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  Miss  Vilsack  asked  for  an  option  on  the 
property.  Reluctantly  Mulcahy  gave  her  the  refusal  on  the  “work 
of  art,”  which  she  has  now  called  in. 

The  couple  will  live  at  No.  668  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out  Mulcahy  went  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  First  New  York  Naval  Cadets. 

Alderman  Mulcahy  is  one  of  the  best  known  oarsmen  in  this 
city.  He  is  captain  of  the  Atalanta  Boat  Club,  and  has  been  active 
in  rowing  for  more  than  ten  years. 

After  winning  the  Olympic  double  scull  championship,  Mulcahy 
and  Varley  went  over  to  Germany  in  July,  1905,  to  compete  in  the 
Hamburg  regatta  for  the  Kaiser’s  cup. 

Mulcahy  wasi  born  in  this  city,  is  a graduate  of  Fordham,  and 
for  several  years  has  been  employed  as  an  agent  for  a steel  company. 
He  has  been  active  in  politics,  and  last  year  was  elected  alderman 
from  his  district. 

“Young  Chief  sets  High  Standard,”  is  the  head  line  print- 
ed recently  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  an  account  of  F.  V.  S. 

Oliver,  Jr.,  the  new  head  of  the  Bureau 
’05.  of  Licenses.  Speaking  to  the  Herald  re- 

porter about  his  new  appointment,  Mr. 
Oliver  said  he  “fully  appreciated  the  responsibility  that  the 
Mayor  had  placed  upon  him.  He  said  that  the  honor  came  as 
a complete  surprise,  his  first  intimation  of  the  change  coming 
when  Mr.  McClellan  called  him  in  and  told  him  to  take  charge 
of  and  reorganize  the  bureau. 
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“When  one  considers  that  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  handles 
a business  of  more  than  $400,000  a year  and  controls  the  live- 
lihood of  thousands  of  citizens,  its  importance  is  apparent,”  said 
Mr.  Oliver.  “The  place  is  not  to  be  approached  with  the  same 
elation  with  which  one  takes  a prize  at  school,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  a man  undertaking  a grave  duty.” 

He  said  that  one  of  his  plans  was  to  have  the  tariff  of 
the  various  licenses  printed  in  several  languages  and  posted  con- 
spicuously in  the  offices,  together  with  instructions  that  no  money 
should  be  paid  to  any  one  but  the  cashier. 

“I  want  to  earn  the  confidence  of  the  persons  with  whom 
the  Bureau  has  business,”  said  Mr.  Oliver.  “I  want  to  deal 
personally  with  applicants,  without  agents,  and  I shall  insist  as 
far  as  possible  in  having  them  come  to  me  direct.  There  are  to 
be  no  middlemen.  The  poorest  peddler  while  I am  in  charge 
will  receive  the  same  consideration  and  justice  as  the  most  pow- 
erful politician  or  merchant.” 


The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Hugh  Kelly,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
deserves  to  be  reprinted,  for  as  he  himself  once  said,  “the  life  of 
every  strong  man  furnishes  a lesson  upon  which  all  may  draw.” 

Sir:  There  was  an  unusual  and  suggestive  gathering  in  the  fore- 
noon of  November  2 for  the  funeral  of  the  late  Hugh  Kelly,  at 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  in  your  goodly  city.  Merchants  of  two  or 
three  generations,  busy  men,  many  of  them  not  much  given  to  the 
old  fashioned  amenities,  had  gathered  to  pay  their  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  affection  for  their  friend  and  associate  who  had  been 
struck  down  in  his  prime. 

Hugh  Kelly  was  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen — a typical  example 
of  the  successful  business  man,  not  only  unspoiled  but  bettered  by 
success — a type  which  illustrates*  the  opportunity  given  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  more  and  more  in  other  commercial  countries  for  the 
fittest  to  rise  to  position  and  power  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Office  boy  in  the  employment  of  an  old  Spanish  house  when 
scarcely  in  his  teens,  he  kept  early  hours,  kindled  the  fire,  and  swept 
out  in  the  morning,  and  although  working  hard  at  one  thing  or  an- 
other all  day,  he  had  such  a thirst  for  knowledge  that  he  made  a 
beginning  in  his  wonderful  mastery  of  Spanish  by  learning  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  bills  of  lading  which  it  was  his  business 
to  copy  and  adding  to  his  vocabulary  with  every  opportunity.  Soon 
it  was  found,  when  a clerk  was  absent,  that  Hugh  could  make  out  a 
bill  in  Spanish  and  pilot  a visitor  from  Mexico  or  Cuba  about  the 
city.  This  opened  the  heart  of  the  old  Spaniard,  and  the  way  of  pro- 
motion and  trust  was  opened  for  the  Irish-American  boy. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  activities  took  a wide  range  in  commerce  and 
philanthropy — of  which  others  can  tell  better  than  I.  But  what  en- 
deared him  most  to  those  who  knew  him  was  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  others,  his  lively  sympathy  and  readiness  to  help.  If 
he  had  only  not  undertaken  so  much  he  might  still  have  been  with 
us.  Well  it  is  to  have  had  such  a friend.  P-  K. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Harry  V.  Radford,  at  one  time  a student  of  St.  John’s 
Hall,  has  planned  to  traverse  the  Arctic  regions  on  foot.  He 
will  spend  three  years  in  exploration  and 
study.  His  purpose  is  geographical  dis- 
covery and  zoological  investigation.  May 
the  snow  fall  lightly  upon  him ! 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  Ford- 
ham  men.  This  letter  from  across  the  seas 
holds  such  interest  that  we  publish  it : 

Villa  of  the  North  American  College, 
Castel  Gondolfo,  Rome,  1908. 

Not  very  long  ago  I was  reading  an  account  of  the 
changes  among  the  Jesuits  of  the  New  York  province,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  and  pleased  at  seeing  that  you  were  again 
on  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  dear  old  Fordham.  At  the  same 
time,  I determined  to  write  you  in  order  to  renew  the  acquain- 
tance of  former  years,  when  you  were  my  professor.  Very  fre- 
quently I travel  back  to  the  days  I used  to  spend  with  you  in  the 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry  and  chemistry  classes,  and  I 
assure  you  that  very  pleasant  thoughts  are  mine  while  occupied 
in  this  manner.  How  do  find  the  task  of  teaching  one  of  the 
college  classes? 

I did  not  think  that  I would  ever  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  over  the  same  ground  that  Cicero  and  the  other  celebrities 
of  old  Roman  days  passed  over.  Very  often  I wander  amidst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  along  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  house  of 
the  Vestal  Virgins,  stand  on  the  rostrum  from  which  Cicero  de- 
livered his  orations,  etc.  I might  have  taken  more  interest  in  the 
Cataline  orations  if  I had  anticipated  the  seeing  of  the  building 
where  the  old  Roman  villain  was  so  scathingly  denounced.  The 
classics  are  appreciated  much  more  after  one  has  had  a chance 
to  go  over  the  scenes  wherein  their  subject  matter  is  laid. 

I suppose  you  were  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  the  postal 
I sent  a week  ago.  Perhaps  a few  words  on  how  I came  to  finish 
in  Rome  will  not  be  amiss.  After  completing  my  year  in  Dun- 
woodie,  I was  given  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and  after  much 
deliberating,  decided  to  accept,  and  so  here  I am.  I do  not  regret 
my  choice  at  all.  The  Eternal  City  appeals  to  me  more  and  more 
every  day.  There  is  so  much  of  interest  that  one  never  tires  of 
his  stay.  The  pagan  monuments,  some  few  of  which  I mentioned 
above,  are  very  fine.  The  Forum,  the  Palatine,  where  the  Em- 
perors had  their  palaces,  the  Colosseum,  the  famous  baths,  the 
tombs  along  the  Appia,  all  are  magnificent  ruins  in  spite  of  the 


H.  V. 
Radford. 


Letter  from 
Rome. 


My  dear  Father : 
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wear  and  tear  of  time.  I might  mention  that  our  villa  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Appia,  and  some  say  the  spot  where  Milo  killed 
Clodius  is  outside  our  gates.  The  space  given  in  a letter  does 
not  admit  of  more  than  a mere  mention  of  these  places. 

But  the  best  of  all  are  the  spots  around  Rome  connected 
with  the  early  days  of  our  religion.  The  basilicas  are  without 
comparison.  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  are  the  principal  places. 
Time  and  time  again  I have  wandered  around  the  basilica  named 
in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  every  visit  makes 
me  more  thankful  that  I am  in  Rome.  The  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  such  as  the  picture  gallery,  the  hall  of  sculptures,  the 
library,  etc.,  are  very  fine.  As  for  the  Holy  Father,  I have  seen 
him  in  private  audiences,  on  ceremonies  in  St.  Peter’s  and  also 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation  last  August.  The  last  mentioned 
was  a magnificent  affair.  About  twenty-five  Cardinals  attended, 
Archbishops,  bishops  and  other  dignitaries ; ambassadors  to  the 
Papal  See,  the  soldiers  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pope’s  private 
body-guard  were  all  on  hand,  decked  out  in  their  festive  garb 
and  it  was  a sight  that  excelled  anything  I ever  saw.  Do  you 
not  almost  envy  my  opportunities? 

I could  go  on  “ad  infinitum”  in  mentioning  the  Christian 
monuments.  The  Catacombs,  the  various  churches,  the  place 
where  St.  Paul  and  ever  so  many  other  saints  were  martyred, 
all  combine  to  strengthen  one’s  faith.  I really  think  that  I am 
a better  Catholic  on  account  of  having  seen  the  various  places 
I have  spoken  of. 

From  all  I have  said  you  might  have  the  idea  that  a great 
deal  of  our  time  is  spent  in  sight-seeing.  As  is  proper,  we  have 
time  for  that,  and  when  the  period  comes  for  applying  ourselves 
to  our  books,  we  have  to  work  hard  enough.  We  attend  classes 
at  the  Propaganda,  where  we  mix  in  with  all  the  nationalities 
under  the  control  of  that  congregation.  According  to  the  new 
ruling,  the  States  will  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prop- 
aganda, but  nevertheless,  we  shall  attend  class  at  the  same  place. 
For  classmates  I have  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  Greeks,  Lithunians, 
Frenchmen,  Bohemians,  Maronites,  Armenians,  Africans,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  and  a few  others.  The  professors  speak  Latin 
in  giving  their  lectures.  At  first  I had  a little  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing notes,  but  that  stage  has  passed  away.  The  constructions 
are  very  simple.  They  use  the  Italian  pronunciation,  which  is 
much  more  euphonic,  I think,  than  what  we  learn  in  America. 
The  actual  time  we  have  for  study,  not  including  four  hours 
class  daily,  is  very  short,  and  we  have  to  utilize  every  moment  if 
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we  wish  to  make  a good  showing  in  the  examinations,  which  are 
all  oral.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  what  are  called  “con- 
cursi,”  but  they  are  merely  competitive  in  character,  to  give  an 
order  of  merit  for  the  various  colleges,  and  in  no  way  do  they 
effect  our  individual  averages. 

At  present  we  are  on  our  vacation,  which  lasts  from  July 
15th  to  October  15th,  when  we  return  to  Rome.  Classes  are 
resumed  the  day  after  St.  Charles’  feast  day.  Our  villa  is  situ- 
ated about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban 
hills,  and  faces  the  city.  The  atmosphere  is  very  clear,  and  we 
can  easily  distinguish  the  various  large  buildings  in  Rome,  while 
to  the  left  we  can  see  the  Mediterranean.  We  always  have  a 
sea-breeze  and  rarely  feel  the  heat  of  the  summer  days.  Life 
at  the  villa  is  very  pleasant  after  the  work  of  the  school  year  in 
the  city.  We  are  more  or  less  free,  and  have  varied  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  time  pass  agreeably.  We  have  a certain  number  of  hours 
a day  for  studying.  This  is  really  a necessity.  If  we  were  left 
to  ourselves  altogether,  we  would  soon  be  dead  for  the  want  of 
something  to  do.  All  play  and  no  work  is  just  as  bad  as  no  play 
and  all  work. 

I have  not  been  a subscriber  to  the  Monthly  of  late,  but 
I wish  to  make  amends  by  recommencing.  So  you  may  put 
me  down  on  the  list,  the  renewal  to  take  effect  from  the  time 
the  first  copy  came  out  for  this  term. 

In  November  I am  to  commence  my  third  year  of  the- 
ology. At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  my  course  will  be  completed, 
and  on  Trinity  Saturday,  1910,  I will  be  ordained  (Deo  vo- 
lente).  The  time  has  gone  by  very  quickly  and  I have  difficulty 
in  realizing  I am  so  near  the  goal  of  my  ambitions.  It  does  not 
seem  so  very  long  ago  that  I commenced  going  to  Fordham. 
I know  when  I first  came  to  Rome  two  years  ago,  my  course  ap- 
peared very  long,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  years  have 
slipped  by,  makes  it  seem  a matter  of  months  instead  of  years. 
As  we  grow  older  time  certainly  goes  more  quickly.  I sup- 
pose every  one  finds  it  the  same. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  one  meets  over 
here  who  know  people  you  are  acquainted  with.  In  the  college 
we  have  men  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  very  many 
coming  from  Chicago.  Do  you  remember  Dave  Guthrie  and 
Jack  Lynch,  who  were  in  my  class  in  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more? They  were  from  the  West,  and  many  of  the  Chicago 
men  know  them.  They  tell  me  that  the  former  has  joined  the  Jes- 
uits. All  the  Boston  college  men  know  Coveney,  or  at  least,  have 
heard  of  him.  The  majority  of  our  men  are  from  Jesuit  col- 
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leges,  and  I could  mention  names  of  men  of  your  order  who 
are  well  known  to  us  all.  We  keep  in  touch  with  the  Jesuits 
over  here,  as  three  confessors  are  of  the  order.  Fr.  Mullan 
(Elder  Mullan),  is  one ; _to-night  I went  to  confession  to  a new 
man,  Mr.  Funk,  a Scripture  man  from  Louvain.  You  must  have 
heard  of  him.  Also  Fr.  John  Hughes  and  a Fr.  Schmidt  are 
here.  On  All  Soul’s  Day  I saw  the  places  of  burial  of  Fr.  Mar- 
tin and  a few  other  generals  of  the  Order,  and  also  of  the  Jesuit 
Cardinal,  Steinhuber,  who  died  last  year.  The  Italians  have 
great  respect  for  their  dead  and  on  the  day  mentioned,  the  cem- 
etery was  crowded  with  those  who  came  to  say  a few  prayers 
at  the  graves  of  their  departed  ones. 

When  I was  studying  the  Latin  classics  I never  thought  I 
would  be  making  the  use  of  the  tongue  of  the  early  Romans 
that  I am  called  upon  over  here  to  utilize.  All  our  lectures  at 
the  Propaganda  are  in  Latin;  if  we  are  called  upon  in  class  to 
recite,  we  speak  the  same  language,  as  also  in  the  examinations. 
But  the  style  is  different,  though  some  of  our  professors,  Fr. 
Lepicier,  for  instance,  could  rival  Cicero  if  he  wished.  Gen- 
erally, the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  not  used  in  discourse. 
Instead,  they  say,  “diximus  quod,”  with  the  indicative.  It  is 
much  easier,  as  it  avoids  the  subjunctive  or  indirect  discourse. 
But  Latin  is  born  in  the  blood  of  the  Italians,  they  pronounce 
it  in  the  Italian  fashion  and  the  roots  of  the  tongues  are  the 
same.  It  is  hard  to  be  stuck  for  an  Italian  word,  if  you  know 
Latin.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  an  Italian  ending  on  the 
root  and  in  many  cases,  you  are  right.  Italian  is  not  a difficult 
language.  But  with  us,  we  do  not  have  the  practice  in  speaking. 
We  can  read  it  and  understand  it  in  conversation,  but  our  op- 
portunities for  talking  are  not  many. 

News  of  the  boys  is  very  interesting.  I correspond  regular- 
ly with  Larry  Ryan  and  Charlie  Breslin  and  they  keep  me  well 
posted  on  what  is  happening.  From  home,  they  generally  send 
the  results  of  the  games,  and  thus  I am  able  to  keep  in  fairly 
close  touch  with  events.  I suppose  you  see  Will  Fallon  fre- 
quently. The  next  time  you  see  him,  ask  him  if  he  received  a 
postal  or  two  from  me,  and  if  he  says  yes,  tell  him  I would 
not  object  if  he  answered  occasionally.  Do  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing of  Dick  Baker  or  Gallon? 

Well,  I think  I have  written  sufficient  for  the  present,  and 
so  I shall  bring  this  to  a close.  I would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  occasionally — my  address  is  North  American  Col- 
lege, Rome,  Italy.  This  address  will  always  reach  me,  whether 
in  the  city  or  in  the  country.  Remember  me  to  all  my  friends 
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in  the  college,  though  I suppose  those  that  were  at  Fordham 
in  my  time  are  widely  scatttered  now.  With  best  regards  to 
yourself  and  best  wishes  for  a successful  year,  I am, 

Sincerely  yours  in  Xt.,  William  A.  Gill. 

To  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe,  S.J.,  and  to  Dr.  Thomas  Gaff- 
ney Taaffe  we  extend  our  sympathy  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  William  F.  Taaffe,  who  died  at  Cas- 
Obituary.  tleton  Corners,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on 
December  16th.  Mr.  Taaffe  was  a good 
friend  of  the  Monthly,  and  in  years  past  the  criticisms  of 
plays  that  appeared  under  the  signature  “Spectator”  were  from 
his  pen. 

We  also  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mr.  Louis  G.  Benziger  on 
the  death  of  his  father;  to  Rev.  J.  J.  Byrne  on  the  loss  of  his 
mother ; to  Rev.  Richard  O.  Hughes  on  the  death  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Conboy,  mother  of  J.  E.  Conboy,  Prep. ; to  William 
Wilks  on  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  to  James  A.  and  Gordon 
Murdoch  on  the  loss  of  their  grandfather.  R.  I.  P. 

On  the  Monday  after  Christmas,  the  College  Division  of 
the  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  enjoyed  a pleas- 
ant “smoker”  in  the  Students’  Dining  Hall. 
The  piano  was  brought  from  Old  Armory 
Day  Scholars’  Hall,  and  the  tables  were  rearranged.  The 

Sodality.  evening  following,  the  High  School  Div- 

ision held  its  reunion.  A light  lunch  was 
served  during  the  evening,  and  ice  cream  and  the  usual  con- 
comitants at  the  end.  The  chief  managers  were  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward S.  Brogan  and  Edward  P.  Gilleran,  whose  skill  and  zeal 
deserve  to  be  warmly  praised. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Exam- 
inations Board,  held  at  the  Education  Department  in  the  Capi- 
tol, at  Albany,  December,  1908,  the  Rev- 
Home  erend  President  of  the  University  was 

News.  chosen  as  a member  on  the  committee  as- 

signed to  get  opinions  on  the  advisability 
of  naming  authors  to  be  studied  in  modern  languages,  and  also 
on  the  Committee  of  Final  Revision.  This  last-named  com- 
mittee is  the  highest  and  most  important. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  is  customary,  four 
classes  of  the  Prep,  held  academies.  Fourth  year  High  School 
B.  S.  discussed  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.”  The  programme 
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was  highly  interesting  and  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  Leo 
O’Gorman  and  his  class.  The  other  classes  that  gave  speci- 
mens were  the  three  sections  of  the  First  Year  High  School 
A.  B.,  whose  instructors  are  Mr.  A.  Raines,  S.J.,  Mr.  J.  Mitch- 
ell, S.J.,  and  Mr.  J.  O’Connor,  S.J.  The  young  humanists  gave 
ample  evidence  that  they  were  well  trained  in  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  and  that  their  instructors  had  builded  them  a solid  foun- 
dation for  their  future  course.  The  play — “All  the  Comforts 
of  Home” — is  reviewed  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  Its  suc- 
cess was  largely  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Govern, S.J.,  Moderator  of  Dramatics. 

During  Christmas  week,  a very  enjoyable  entertainment 
was  given  the  Sisters  and  patients  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  for 
Consumptives.  It  consisted  of  a number  of  stereopticon  views, 
more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  covering  the  life  of  our 
Lord  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Martyrs.  The  lecturer  was  Rev. 
J.  H.  Farley,  S.J.,  while  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  S.J.,  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Tivnan,  S.J.,  attended  to  the  slides. 

The  entertainment  was  so  successful  that  it  was  repeated 
on  Sunday,  January  3rd.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Rev. 
Richard  O.  Hughes,  ’98,  for  the  fine  set  of  views  he  so  kindly 
loaned  for  the  occasion. 


(Eljappl. 

A generation  of  Fordham  men  are  familiar  with  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  done  in  bronze  that  keeps  watch  in  the  quad- 
rangle between  Senior  and  Julior  Halls.  No  doubt,  too,  they 
have  conned  over  and  over  again  the  inscriptions  that  adorn 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal.  There  is  one  inscription,  however, 
simple  apparently  and  explained  somewhat  by  the  others,  which 
one  is  apt  to  pass  by  with  a hurried  reading.  We  find  it  thus : 

1837. 

Feb.  2. 

1887. 

The  statue  was  erected  in  the  latter  year  by  the  members 
of  the  Parthenian  Sodality,  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  that  organization,  not  at  Ford- 
ham, but  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in  1837. 
The  Jesuits,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  take  over  the 
administration  of  Fordham  College  until  1846,  but  those  who 
first  manned  it  came  from  the  southern  institution.  St.  Mary’s, 
besides  bequeathing  its  professors  and  some  of  its  students,  like- 
wise gave,  as  legacies  to  the  new  home,  the  societies  which 
flourished  there.  And  so  the  Parthenian  Sodality  was  trans- 
planted and  found  a congenial  resting  place  in  the  Second  Rose 
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Hill  Manor  on  the  grounds  of  Fordham.  Now  the  years 
marked  on  the  pedestal,  1837-1887,  have  meaning,  and  are  a 
mute  witness  to  the  Sodality’s  inception  in  Kentucky  and  to  the 
good  work  since  that  time  and  up  to  1887  done  at  Fordham,  in 
the  way  of  devotion  to  Our  Lady. 

But  the  work  did  not  cease  in  the  jubilee  year,  as  the  host 
of  men  sent  forth  since  that  time  will  testify.  It  is  a part 
of  Fordham  tradition  at  least,  that  from  the  day  the  early 
Jesuits  came  to  Fordham  the  sodality  held  its  meetings  in  the 
chapel  where  now  the  students  of  another  generation  assemble 
to  honor  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  On  the  second  floor  of  one 
of  our  two  oldest  buildings  will  be  found  the  assembly  place  of 
the  Parthenian  Sodality,  and  there  was  held  the  first  reunion 
of  sodalists  after  the  exodus  from  Kentucky.  For,  as  Dr.  T. 
Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  says  in  his  “History  of  Fordham  Col- 
lege”: “The  place  was  changed,  nothing  more.  The  minute 
book  notes  the  transfer  from  St.  Mary’s  and  goes  on  with  the 
record  of  the  next  meeting  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  oc- 
curred.” 

Fordham  men  of  the  past  will  bear  witness  that  the  little 
sanctuary  was  always  a beautiful,  devotional  place,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  artist’s  brush  and  the  decorator’s  skill  had 
to  be  called  into  requisition,  lest  the  beauty  of  the  chapel  should 
be  marred  and  the  devotion  be  chilled.  Wherefore,  this  year, 
1908-9,  some  loyal  sons  of  the  college,  at  present  attending  its 
courses,  thought  it  seasonable  to  again  renew  the  dear  old  shrine. 
It  had,  as  we  have  said,  often  been  embellished  before.  Under 
Fr.  Freeman,  in  charge  during  the  jubilee  year,  much  had  been 
done,  but  Fr.  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  scholastic  director  in 
1883-4,  had  made  many  improvements,  including  the  addition  of 
bright  frescoes,  a handsome  new  altar,  stained-glass  windows 
and  other  chapel  furniture.  With  other  things  it  is  interesting 
to  note  an  altar  bell  of  curious  workmanship.  “He  had  found 
it  somewhere  in  Germany,”  says  Fr.  Edward  Spillane,  S.J.,  in 
his  “Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.J.,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription : 

“Die  Kaiserglocke  heiss’  ich ; 

Des  Kaiser’s  Ehren  preis’  ich; 

Auf  heilger  Warte  steh’  ich, 

Dem  deutschen  Reich  erfleh’  ich, 

Dass  Fried’  und  Wehr. 

Ihm  Gott  bescheer.” 
which  the  Life  renders : 

“The  Kaiser’s  bell  am  I ; 

And  Kaiser’s  praise  on  high ; 
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From  berfry  ’gainst  the  sky, 

For  German  land  I cry: 

O God,  her  peace  defend. 

O God,  her  might  extend.” 

The  Chapel  wore  Fr.  Van  Rensselaer’s  colors  until,  under 
Fr.  Mahoney’s  directorship,  in  ’95,  another  renovation  was 
decided  upon.  Richard  Ormond  Hughes,  ’97,  now  Fr.  Hughes, 
of  the  New  York  Cathedral  staff,  was  the  energetic  treasurer  of 
the  time  and  he  collected  the  funds  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sacred  place.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  nothing  more  was  done 
until  the  fall  of  this  year  when  the  members,  under  the  present 
moderator,  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Laughlin,  S.J.,  ’93,  began  to  discuss 
plans  for  a renewal  of  the  old  chapel’s  splendors.  Realizing 
thoroughly  what  they  wanted  and  being  Fordham  men  and 
thus  intent  on  doing  generously  what  they  had  to  do,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  be  liberal,  as  their  brothers  of  the  past  had  been. 
Senior  Hall  led  the  way,  assisted  by  the  Junior,  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  hundreds  of  dollars  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  in  charge.  Contracts  were  given  out  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas  and  the  chapel  now,  if  not  a joy  forever,  is 
at  least  a joy  and  one’s  devotion  will  find  encouragement  when 
one  enters  its  doors. 

The  walls  have  been  tastefully  decorated  in  a modest  green, 
water-marked ; the  floor  is  oak-stained ; the  ceiling  is  old  ivory ; 
the  woodwork  has  been  renewed  and  new  electric  fixtures  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old.  A beautiful  sanctuary  lamp  hangs 
before  -the  altar,  while  as  you  enter  there  meets  you  a marble 
holy-water  font,  standing  three  feet  in  height  and  measuring 
twelve  inches  at  the  top.  In  addition  there  is  a new  missal 
and  altar  cards.  The  benches  have  been  varnished  and  the 
altar  itself  is  bright  in  new  shades,  while  the  organ,  always  a 
good  one,  has  been  put  in  first-class  condition.  The  carpet,  cov- 
ering the  entire  sanctuary  floor,  is  the  generous  gift  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Convery,  ’ll,  and  Fr.  John  Wynne,  S.J.,  editor  of 
the  Messenger,  has  donated  the  candlesticks  of  hammered  brass, 
which,  with  the  crucifix  of  the  same  material,  lend  a new  beauty 
to  the  altar. 

So  the  venerable  assembling  place  of  so  many  sodalists 
during  fifty  years  and  more  deserves  this  brief  notice  at  least 
Like  other  good  people,  we  at  Fordham  live  somewhat  in  the 
past,  at  least  we  hold  on  tenaciously  to  some  of  the  relics  of  the 
past.  And  if  we  have  allowed  the  original  Rose  Hill  Manor 
to  go,  it  was  because  we  could  not  help  it.  Time  was  in  our 
way  and  would  not  be  denied.  But  we  have  with  us  still  the 
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second  Manor  and  within  its  stony  walls,  to  which  the  ivy 
clings,  there  is  a treasure  which  is  as  dear  if  not  dearer  to  the 
sons  of  Fordham  than  the  building  itself  even.  It  is  this 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  this  shrine,  round  whose  altar  men  now 
venerable  have  gathered,  and  younger  men,  too,  who  have 
gone  to  face  the  world  but  yesterday,  and  younger  men  again 
who  are  making  ready  for  the  struggle  that  lies  beyond  our 
college  gates.  May  they  receive  a full  meed  of  the  strength 
necessary  for  the  conflict  at  the  hands  of  her  whom  they  love 
to  venerate  in  this  her  chapel  home.  Even  as  their  elders  in 
the  past  by  their  generosity  and  devotion  must  have  merited 
many  graces  at  the  hands  of  this  gracious  Queen,  so  may  these 
latter  day  descendants  of  a royal  line  deserve  her  help,  for 
they  have  been  liberal,  nobly  liberal,  in  her  honor. 

J.  F.  H.,  ’93. 


Jffnrityameuata. 

Well,  here  we  are  back  again  after  our  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, greatly  refreshed  in  body  and  mind  and  ready  and  willing 
to  attack  the  mass  of  examination  matter  with  which  we  are 
brought  face  to  face.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  months  in 
the  scholastic  year,  and  when  we  realize  that  failure  means 
demotion,  we  are  apt  to  concentrate  our  every  effort  to  pass 
through  the  coming  tests  with  flying  colors.  We  wish  you  all 
every  success  imaginable  and  sincerely  trust  that  there  will  be 
no  failure  throughout  the  entire  University.  However  w-o-r-k 
spells  success,  so  knuckle  down,  everybody ! 

Don’t  forget  the  Junior  Prom,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on 
the  evening  of  February  1,  1909.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
make  the  Prom,  a social  as  well  as  a financial  success.  Tickets, 
admitting  two,  are  five  dollars,  and  may  be  procured  from  any 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  in  the  College,  Medical  or  Law 
School. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  our  little  star, 
Francis  Geary,  has  entirely  recovered  from  his  recent  illness, 
and  will  be  seen  as  of  yore  dashing  down  the  track  and  carry- 
ing off  honor  after  honor  in  all  the  “sprint  races.” 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Joseph  Sylvester  Bald- 
win, for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  managed  the  recent  col- 
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lege  play.  Joe  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  make  everything 
pleasant  and  agreeable  for  the  cast,  and  we  take  this  opportun- 
ity of  thanking  him  for  his  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

For  the  past  two  months  little  pleasantries  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  this  column  with  reference  to  the  brothers  Schiess, 
without  any  malice  whatsoever,  but  merely  in  a spirit  of  jocose- 
ness. Some  persons,  forgetting  for  the  moment,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Fordhamensia  is  to  promote  good  feeling  among  the 
student  body  by  giving  them  a laugh  at  some  of  the  doings  of 
their  fellows,  have  taken  the  matter  seriously,  and  really  be- 
lieve that  these  remarks  were  intended  and  premeditated.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  dispelling  all  such  illusions  and 
foolish  notions  and  we  sincerely  state  that  if  two  finer,  more 
commendable  and  upright  young  men  exist  than  Adrian  and 
Emil  Schiess,  they  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  If  the  young 
gentlemen  have  been  even  slightly  offended  at  anything  that 
we  may  have  written  heretofore,  we  now  beg  their  pardon, 
and  assure  them  that  never  again  will  anything  appear  in  these 
columns  which  might  even  slightly  cause  them  annoyance. 

Handsome  Francis  Egan  still  persists  in  keeping  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  with  his  witty  remarks.  He  now  claims  that 
a man  can  suffer  terribly  with  “dyspepsy“  and  because  of  his 
suffering  be  termed  a “dyspeptive.”  Now,  Frank,  no  more  of 
these  witticisms  until  after  examinations ! 

So  rarely  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a laugh  at 
the  expense  of  a “grave  and  reverent  Junior”  that  we  cannot 
allow  the  following  to  go  unnoticed.  Our  sunny  dispositioned 
friend  John  Cronin  was  floundering  in  difficulty  in  logic  class 
the  other  day,  and  his  difficulty  was  just  nothing.  “You  never 
saw  a substance  composed  of  many  elements  and  among  those 
elements  nothing,  did  you?”  queried  the  Professor.  John  was 
still  puzzled  and  looked  vainly  about  the  room  before  answer- 
ing slowly  and  painfully,  in  Latin,  of  course,  as  do  all  the 
Juniors.  “Non  Intelligo!”  “Bene!”  replied  the  Professor. 
“Good  John,  I will  explain  in  English.  Now,  if  you  were  told 
to  make  a wooden  table  and  you  had  no  wood,  what  would 
you  do?”  This  time  John  was  utterly  bewildered  and  blushed 
confusedly.  Bob  O’Rourke  had  been  nervously  awaiting  the 
next  step  in  the  lesson.  He  understood  nothing,  and  was  anxi- 
ous to  proceed.  He  realized  that  the  wooden  table  was  only 
the  first  step  in  a long  explanation,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
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not  afford  to  remain  in  calm  silence  until  Brother  John  was 
enlightened.  So  turning  toward  our  blonde-haired  one,  he 
called  in  a stage  whisper,  “Hey,  Cronin,  use  your  head!”  No 
further  explanation  was  given  that  day.  It  was  time  to  change 
classes ! 

Dad  White  has  come  to  the  front  as  a quoter  of  adages. 
Every  opportunity  which  presents  itself  and  which  Dad  con- 
siders worthy  of  an  effort  on  his  part,  he  uses  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  the  sayings  long  since  made  famous.  The  other 
day  he  was  giving  some  advice  to  a class-mate  and,  as  usual, 
took  the  trouble  to  quote  as  follows : “Remember  the  old  adverb, 
‘A  word  to  the  wise  is  susficient’ !” 

On  behalf  of  the  student  body,  we  wish  to  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  sorrow  to  Wm.  A.  Wilks,  President  of 
Freshman  B.  A.,  on  the  death  of  his  sister  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 5th.  We  realize  that  words  are  all  too  useless  at  a time 
like  this,  but  we  know  he  realizes  what  we  would  say  could 
we  express  ourselves. 

The  student  body  can  perform  a real  work  of  charity  by 
patronizing  Tony,  the  bootblack,  in  Fordham.  A more  con- 
scientious, hard  working  and  upright  young  fellow  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  New  York.  So  everybody  help  him  out. 

John  F.  White. 


Atljlfttr  Nntea. 

AWARD  OF  “F.” 

ONE  of  the  happiest  events  of  the  year  occurred  on  De- 
cember 11th  in  the  College  Theatre,  when  the  members 
of  the  football  team  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  past  gridiron  season  and  had  brought  honor  to  the 
Maroon  by  their  splendid  showing,  were  in  turn  honored  by  the 
Athletic  Association  with  the  award  of  the  “F”  and,  as  a slight 
token  of  the  esteem  of  the  student  body,  solid  gold  footballs 
suitably  inscribed  were  also  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
team.  The  meeting  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  financial 
report  by  the  Moderator  of  Athletics,  and  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks he  thanked  all  those  who  had  contributed  in  various  ways 
to  the  success  of  the  team.  Then  followed  the  awarding  of  the 
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“F”  to  each  member  of  the  team  and  the  most  capable  of  the 
substitutes.  Never  has  such  enthusiasm  been  shown  before  at 
Fordham  and  it  certainly  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Leo  Fitz- 
patrick, the  ex-captain  of  one  of  the  best  teams  Fordham  has 
ever  had,  in  a few  well  chosen  words  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  members  for  the  way  they  worked  and  also  thanked  the  stu- 
dents for  the  moral  support  which  was  displayed  at  every  game. 
Manager  Conway  presented  the  outlook  for  the  basketball  team 
and  asked  that  some  of  the  same  enthusiasm  be  shown  at  the 
games  to  come.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

BASKET  BALL. 

Fordham,  20;  Princeton,  39. 

We  opened  our  basketball  season  at  Princeton  with  a de- 
feat by  a score  of  39  to  20.  The  team  had  been  practicing  but 
a few  days  for  the  game,  and  the  superior  condition  of  their  op- 
ponents accounts  in  a measure  for  the  defeat.  McCaffrey  and 
J.  Fitzpatrick  were  not  in  the  line-up,  the  former  on  account  of 
a football  injury,  and  the  latter  owing  to  low  standing  in  one  of 
his  studies.  The  absence  of  these  men  was  a serious  handicap. 
The  first  half  of  the  game  was  nip  and  tuck  all  the  way  and 
ended  with  the  score  even,  11 — 11.  But  condition  told  in  the 
second  half,  and  with  our  players  clearly  out  of  form,  the 
Princeton  team  shot  basket  after  basket  and  rolled  up  28  points, 
while  the  most  we  could  gain  was  9.  Mahoney’s  work  was  the 
feature  of  the  game. 


Fordham,  13;  Yale,  35. 

The  second  contest  of  the  season  was  against  Yale.  The 
game  was  played  in  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Hall,  at  92d  street  and  Lex- 
ington avenue,  and  was  witnessed  by  a large  crowd  of  Fordham 
rooters,  who  had  little  chance  to  enthuse  at  the  showing  of  their 
favorites.  The  fault  that  showed  itself  in  the  Princeton  game, 
that  of  being  out  of  condition,  again  was  apparent.  The  first 
half  was  reasonably  close,  ending  with  the  score  12 — 7.  But  the 
closeness  was  due  to  Mahoney’s  individual  work  and  certainly 
was  not  due  to  any  team  work.  In  this  respect  the  Maroon  was 
certainly  outclassed.  The  Yale  men  played  a snappy  game,  their 
team  work  being  a treat  to  behold.  In  the  second  half  they 
fairly  ran  away  with  the  game,  the  shooting  of  Cushman,  Van 
Vleck  and  Corrigan  being  phenomenal.  Mahoney’s  individual 
efforts  accounted  for  11  of  our  13  points,  and  with  a little  assis- 
tance from  the  other  members  we  would  have  put  up  a better 
game.  The  team  needs  practice  and  very  much  of  it,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  showing  thus  far. 


t 


The  All  Conquering  Prep. 

(Fifth  consecutive  season  without  defeat  by  New  Yorf  School ) 

Standing,  left  to  right,  Rollins,  Lynch,  Doherty,  Hutchins,  Capt.  Koerner,  Hinchliffe,  Magrane,  Lahey,  Mgr. 
Seated,  Lavelle,  Crowley,  McDonough,  Schmitt,  Oakley,  Regan 
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Fordham,  28;  West  Point,  45. 

The  third  game  resulted  in  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Army.  J.  Fitzpatrick’s  sickness  compelled  his  withdrawal 
at  the  last  minute,  and  when  the  game  started  Mahoney  was 
the  only  one  of  last  year’s  team  in  the  play.  The  soldiers  were 
away  fast, and  the  game  was  a pretty  battle  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, when  a few  lucky  shots  put  the  Army  in  the  lead.  Then  it 
seemed  nothing  could  stop  them,  and  the  way  they  ran  up  the 
score  was  remarkable.  The  half  ended  with  the  score  28  to  8. 
The  second  half  was  a revelation.  The  Maroon  ran  the  Army 
off  their  feet  and  showed  some  flashes  of  team  work,  and  this 
with  some  good  shooting  by  Mahoney,  brought  up  our  score, 
so  that  when  this  half  ended  we  had  scored  20  points,  while  the 
army  accounted  for  17. 

The  best  showing  thus  far  this  season  was  during  this  half, 
and  we  are  now  more  confident  for  the  outcome  of  the  future 
games. 

The  Georgetown  game,  scheduled  for  January  9th,  was  can- 
celled by  the  Washington  team,  owing  to  the  disbandment  of 
their  team. 

The  remaining  games  on  the  schedule  are  as  follows : 

January  16,  Williams,  at  Williamstown.  January  23,  Tufts, 
at  New  York;  January  29,  Xavier  A.  A.,  at  Xavier  Club;  Jan- 
uary 30,  St.  John’s,  at  Brooklyn;  Feb.  3,  N.  Y.  U.,  at  N.  Y.  U. 
Gym.;  February  6,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  New  York; 
February  12,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  at  City  College;  February  22,  Navy, 
at  Annapolis;  February  27,  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Brooklyn. 

Manager  L.  Fitzpatrick  is  preparing  an  extensive  schedule 
for  the  baseball  team.  The  cream  of  the  colleges  will  be  met 
as  in  former  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  record  of  last 
year’s  championship  team  will  at  least  be  equalled  this  spring. 
We  hope  to  announce  the  schedule  in  our  next  number. 

J.  S.  Baldwin. 


Smetua 


Jfarliljam  Alumni  in  fHriitral  iHitfraiure. 


UNDER  this  head  we  expect  to  publish,  whenever  they 
are  available,  abstracts  of  articles  published  by  alumni 
of  Fordham  University  on  medical  subjects  in  cur- 
rent medical  periodicals.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  such 
abstracts  sent  us  or  our  attention  called  to  the  articles.  We 
should  be  especially  pleased  to  have  abstracts  of  articles  from 
Spanish-American  medical  journals,  for  there  are  many  Ford- 
ham  men  working  with  distinction  in  medicine  in  Spanish- 
American  countries  and  Brazil. 


§>unlt0ljt  anfr  NrrnnuH  SHaeasu 


WE  have  just  received  a reprint  of  an  article  published 
originally  in  American  Medicine  (New  Series,  Vol. 
III.,  No.  2),  by  Austin  O’Malley,  78,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
It  is  entitled  “The  American  Climate  and  the  Northern  Euro- 
pean.” Just  now  there  is  apt  to  be  such  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  value  of  sunlight  as  a curative  agent  for  disease  and  a 
preventative  of  ailments  of  all  kinds,  that  it  is  well  to  have  the 
American  public  appreciate  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  intense 
stimulating  effect  of  direct  sunlight.  This  is  very  well  brought 
out  in  this  article.  The  concluding  paragraphs  are  especially 
interesting. 

“American  energy,  our  rapidity  of  action,  are  not  political 
gifts,  nor  wholly  social  imitative  habits;  they  are  in  no  slight 
degree  an  effect  of  solar  overstimulation.  This  over  stimula- 
tion is  also  a cause  of  our  homicides. 

In  1907,  there  were  365  known  homicides  in  Pennsylvania 
(population  in  1900,  6,302,115),  a northern  State,  which  has 
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better  rural  police  protection  than  any  other  State,  and  a fair 
enforcement  of  capital  punishment.  In  England  and  Wales 
(population  in  1901,  32,526,075)  there  were  only  317  homicides 
in  the  same  time.  In  that  year  8,760  homicides  were  reported 
in  the  United  States.  If  we  compare  the  United  States  with 
England  and  Wales  there  should  have  been  at  the  most  thrice 
317  homicides,  but  there  were  over  twenty-seven  times  317. 
There  have  been  45,000  known  homicides  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  five  years ; and  like  the  suicides,  these  murders 
are  most  prevalent  during  the  months  which  have  the  most  and 
the  brightest  sunlight — heat  is  not  so  potent  an  irritation  as 
light  in  producing  the  nervous  excitability  which  leads  to  mur- 
der ; nor  is  the  southern  European  immigrant  at  fault  in  this 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  entire  matter  also  of  American  literature  and  the  other 
fine  arts  is  influenced  by  this  physical  force  of  sun  glare.  Art 
is  impossible  without  imagination,  and  it  is  a commonplace  of 
psychology  that  imagination  is  inhibited  in  action  by  nervous 
overstimulation. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  then,  is  very  trying  upon 
people  who  come  from  northern  Europe,  and  the  excessive  sun- 
light is  the  detrimental  factor.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of 
injurious  sunlight  in  the  United  States  is  apparently  increasing 
as  a result  of  deforestation.  Deforestation  affects  the  rainfall 
and  the  snowfall  with  the  accompanying  cloudiness,  and  the  av- 
erage volume  of  rivers.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  a few  generations  ago  was  almost  a 
continuous  forest,  is  now  bare. 

The  conclusion  is  that  people  of  northern  European  origin 
should  in  America  avoid  the  sunglare  as  much  as  possible.  Their 
vacations  should  be  spent  in  woods,  not  in  the  light  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  they  should  sleep  as  long  as  possible  to  restore  ner- 
nous  strength.  American  physicians  have  long  known  that  ner- 
vous patients  do  badly  at  the  seashore,  but  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

We  should  plant  shade-trees  in  all  our  cities,  and  remove 
enough  of  the  pavement  to  let  these  trees  grow.  Many  old 
families  in  New  England  towns  owe  not  a little  of  their  longevity 
to  their  shade-trees.  Our  healthiest  folks  are  in  the  northwest 
where  there  are  most  clouds.  We  must  get  away  from  the  er- 
roneous traditional  opinion,  brought  here  from  cloudy  northern 
Europe,  that  sunlight  is  good  for  us : in  measure  it  is,  in  excess 
it  is  fatal. 
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Nptu^r  ilefitral  History. 

IN  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  December, 
1908,  there  is  an  article  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Profes- 
sor of  History  of  Medicine  in  our  School  of  Medicine, 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Ireland.  It  is  called  “Old 
Documents  in  Medical  Educational  Practice,”  and  it  brings  out 
how  much  better  were  the  standards  of  medical  education  in 
the  distant  past  than  they  were  in  recent  centuries.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  think  of  progress  in  the  world,  and  that  we,  as  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,  must  have 
been  far  ahead  of  the  centuries  of  long  ago.  Dr.  Walsh  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  past  seven  centuries 
the  lowest  in  the  standards  of  education  and  of  professional 
acquirement  was  the  eighteenth.  This  we  know  not  from  tra- 
dition or  the  chance  remarks  of  historians,  but  from  actual 
documents,  and  these  documents  Dr.  Walsh  presented  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Celtic  Medical  Society  in  preparing  the 
paper  afterwards  published  in  The  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
What  is  true  of  medicine  in  the  eighteenth  century  is,  as  Dr. 
Walsh  points  out,  true  of  every  form  and  mode  of  education, 
intellectual  development  and  aesthetic  expression.  The  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  his  article  are  illuminating  from  this  stand- 
point. 

They  run : “During  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  the  medical  sciences,  and  also  in  medical  edu- 
cation and  the  uplift  of  the  status  of  the  physician.  This  has 
been  so  marked  that  most  of  us,  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  ‘the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,’  are 
prone  to  be  complacent  over  the  thought  that  we  are  witnessing 
an  evolution  in  professional  education  and  professional  dignity 
such  as  has  never  before  occurred  in  the  world’s  history.  Prob- 
ably none  of  the  impressions  which  we  cherish  without  quite 
knowing  why  as  to  ou'r  superiority  to  our  predecessors,  is 
likely  to  receive  so  severe  a jolt  from  a little  study  of  the  re- 
alities of  history,  as  this  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
present  generation  to  that  of  the  Olden  Time  in  the  matter  of 
the  legal  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Medicine,  the  provision 
for  thoroughly  liberal  medical  education,  and  the  consequent 
status  of  professional  dignity. 

“There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
great  advances  over  the  eighteenth  century  in  practically  every 
line  of  human  accomplishment  and  endeavor.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  striking  with  regard  to  practically  everything  that  relates 
to  the  care  for  the  ailing.  Medical  education  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  at  a very  low  ebb  nearly  everywhere.  Theories 
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maintained  themselves  in  medicine  at  the  expense  of  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Great  practical  discoverers  like  Auen- 
brugger  were  neglected,  and  their  discoveries  were  scouted, 
while  Brown  and  Brunonianism  attracted  widespread  attention. 
Jenner  and  Hunter  and  Morgagni,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
did  much  to  redeem  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  then  existing, 
but  it  was  not  until  well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century  that 
medical  science  founded  on  observation  was  able  to  re-assert  its 
dignity.  In  the  management  of  hospitals  the  century  was  par- 
ticularly lacking  in  all  that  makes  for  intelligent  care  of  the 
ailing.  Jacobsohn,  in  his  essays  on  the  ‘History  and  Care  for 
the  Sick,”  says : ‘During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  general  level  of  nursing  fell  far  below  that  of  earlier 
periods.  The  hospitals  of  cities  were  like  prisons,  with  bare, 
undecorated  walls  and  little  dark  rooms,  small  windows  where 
no  sun  could  enter,  and  dismal  wards  where  fifty  or  one  hundred 
patients  were  crowded  together,  deprived  of  all  comforts  and 
even  of  necessities.  In  the  municipal  and  State  institutions  of 
this  period  the  beautiful  gardens,  roomy  halls,  and  springs  of 
water  of  the  old  cloister  hospital  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not 
heard  of,  still  less  the  comforts  of  their  friendly  interiors.’ 

“What  is  true  of  hospitals  and  hospital  management  was 
especially  true  of  nursing  and  trained  care  for  the  sick.  Miss 
Nutting,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital at  Baltimore,  and  Miss  Dock,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses,  have  recently  written  a his- 
tory of  nursing,  in  which  they  agree  very  completely  with  Dr. 
Jacobsohn  as  regards  the  condition  of  nursing  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  Chapter  XIV.  of  their  first  volume  is  called 
‘The  Dark  Period  in  Nursing,’  and  its  opening  paragraph  runs 
as  follows : ‘It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  darkest  known 
period  in  the  history  of  nursing  was  that  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
During  this  time  the  condition  of  the  nursing  art,  the  well-being 
of  the  patient,  and  the  status  of  the  nurse  all  sank  to  an  inde- 
scribable level  of  degradation.’ 

“The  extremely  low  position  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  matter  of  care  for  the  ailing  will  not  be  surprising  to  those 
who  know  the  history  of  this  country  in  other  details  of  human 
accomplishment.  The  eighteenth  century  is  probably  lower  in 
everything  than  any  century  for  the  last  seven  at  least.  In  educa- 
tion no  period  could  well  have  been  lower.  When  Cardinal  New- 
man wanted  to  get  a term  of  comparison  by  which  to  designate 
the  lowest  possible  period  of  accomplishment,  he  referred  to  the 
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education  given  at  the  English  universities  at  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  Germany  there  was  only  one  University 
at  which  Greek  was  taught,  and  Winckelmann’s  work  practically 
was  a renaissance  for  the  German  people.  He  and  Lessing  to- 
gether represented  an  absolutely  new  movement  in  education  and 
culture  out  of  the  blankness  of  the  hundred  years  that  preceded. 
Everywhere  this  decadence  in  educational  and  intellectual  pro- 
ceeds was  noted,  and  the  eighteenth  century  represents  the  acme 
of  bad  taste  and  worse  accomplishment  in  nearly  every  way. 

“In  literature  there  is  only  one  country  in  Europe — France 
- — that  has  a literature  worth  while  talking  about  or  remembering, 
and  in  art  there  are  no  exceptions.  The  eighteenth  century  is 
far  below  preceding  centuries  in  every  mode  of  artistic  expres- 
sion, and  the  monuments  that  it  has  left  us  of  architecture,  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting  are,  as  a rule,  marvels  of  bad  taste 
and  worse  execution.  Professor  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Art  and  Sciences,  in  his  handbook  of  ‘Modern  Art’ 
says : ‘According  to  our  account  so  far  throughout  this  whole 
book,  either  of  architecture,  painting,  or  sculpture,  it  will  appear 
that  the  earlier  eighteenth  century  represents  the  foot  of  a hill 
whose  gradual  descent  began  about  1530.’ 

“With  all  this  in  mind  to  recall  the  lack  of  intellectual  pro- 
gressiveness in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  the  latter  half  of  it, 
represented  a great  advance  in  the  care  for  the  sick,  in  medical 
education,  in  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
in  the  uplift  of  professional  dignity.  To  assume,  however,  that 
because  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  decadent  eighteenth  century, 
therefore  we  must  also  represent  a great  advance  over  centuries 
long  ago  would  be  a serious  mistake.  As  a matter  of  fact,  care- 
ful investigations  of  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  medical  as 
well  as  general  education  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries have  brought  me  to  the  rather  startling  conclusion  that  pres- 
ent conditions  represent  little  if  any  improvement  over  what  ob- 
tained in  medical  practice  and  education  some  seven  centuries 
ago. 

“A  statement  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  strike  the  ordinary 
reader  as  utterly  preposterous.  He  is  almost  sure  to  feel  at  once 
that  the  only  reason  for  such  a declaration  must  be  the  cherishing 
of  a hobby  with  regard  to  the  olden  times  that  naturally  make 
for  the  exaggeration  of  the  advantages,  real  and  apparent,  of  the 
past.  We  are,  of  course,  perfectly  sure  without  more  ado,  and 
without  quite  having  made  clear  to  ourselves  the  reasons  there- 
for, that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  was  done  for 
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medical  practice  and  education  over  500  years  ago.  To  think 
anything  else  would  be  to  presume  that  either  there  was  no  prog- 
ress in  the  world  or  else  that  it  is  ever  so  much  slower  than  it 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been.  The  only  thing  that  may  carry 
conviction  to  the  sceptic  worshippers  of  the  present  is  a look  at 
the  contemporary  documents  which  show  how  medical  education 
was  organized  and  how  the  legal  regulation  of  medicine  was  at- 
tempted before  the  Middle  Ages  drew  to  a close.  Fortunately 
enough  of  these  documents  have  been  preserved  to  show  very 
clearly  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  these  matters  and  that  pro- 
vide sufficient  information  in  detail  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
professional  situation  in  those  old  days.” 


(Eatljnltr  lEttrgrlopeliia. 

THE  new  library  circular  issued  by  the  Robert  Appleton 
Company  in  conjunction  with  the  publication  of  Vol. 
IV.  of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  a splendidly  printed 
brochure  of  fifty  pages.  It  summarizes  the  work  already  done 
on  the  Encyclopedia  and  forecasts  the  work  to  come.  The  list 
of  litterateurs  and  savants  who  have  contributed  articles  occupies 
twelve  pages  and  an  enumeration  of  the  larger  libraries  which 
have  the  Encyclopedia  on  file  takes  six  more.  Several  of  the 
original  ecclesiastical  maps  are  reproduced  and  the  rest  of  the 
circular  discusses  the  field  of  the  Encyclopedia  by  departments 
and  reveals  how  comprehensive  is  the  scope  of  this  great  under- 
taking. 


UMiral  #rljool  Notes 


©1 Winning  Agaittet  Submuloaw. 


(Address  delivered  at  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibit  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  before  a mass  meeting  of  med- 
ical students,  by  Dr.  John  Bessner  Huber,  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Fordham 
Medical  School.) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Schools : 

IDO  not  believe  there  is  in  history,  certainly  not  in  all  medi- 
cal history,  so  amazing  a contrast  as  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  tuberculosis  of  the  past  and  that  which  is  manifest  in 
the  tuberculosis  situation  to-day.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  disease  has  been  destroying  every  third  or  fourth, 
and  sometimes  every  other  human  life  in  its  most  important 
and  productive  period,  and  you  will  comprehend  the  suffering, 
the  anguish  among  survivors,  and  the  stupendous  economic  loss- 
es which  this  fact  connotes.  Such  has  been  the  tuberculosis 
of  the  past.  How  gratifying  is  the  other  side  of  the  contrast. 
We  learn  that  in  recent  years  the  tuberculosis  mortality  in 
Prussia  has  been  reduced  forty  per  cent. ; in  Boston,  fifty  per 
cent.;  in  New  York  City,  fifty  per  cent.  Bulstrode 
believes  that  should  the  tuberculosis  mortality  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  decrease  in  the  ratio  that  has  obtained 
during  the  three  decades  preceding  1906,  consumption  should 
disappear  totally  from  those  countries  within  the  coming  thirty 
or  forty  years;  whilst  Flick  in  Philadelphia  expresses  the  judg- 
ment that  tuberculosis  will  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  be 
stamped  practically  out  of  existence.  This  epochal  revolution 
is  being  wrought  through  the  modern  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
which  was  founded  by  Pasteur  and  Koch,  Bodington,  Brehmer 
and  Trudeau,  and  which  has  been  and  is  being  steadily  budded 
upon  by  a host  of  devoted  co-workers.  And  it  is  this  therapy 
which  is  being  vouchsafed  to  you  as  a most  precious  legacy, 
a legacy  coupled  with  the  gravest  responsibility,  to  use  it  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  the  prevention  of  untimely 
deaths. 

Two  observations  here  appear  to  me  to  be  pertinent.  In 
the  first  place,  the  most  of  you  will,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
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careers  at  least,  go  into  general  practice,  and  you  shall  then 
find  that  the  brunt  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  fight  will  fall  upon 
you.  Most  patients  sick  with  this  disease  will  come  to  you 
first  for  help,  and  they  will  come  to  you  oftentimes — though 
not  so  often  as  could  be  hoped — in  its  incipiency  when  they 
will  stand  in  greatest  chance  of  cure.  Consumption  will  be 
by  far  the  most  frequent  disease  with  which  you  will  have  to 
deal.  Regarding  few  others  will  wise  and  timely  action  bear 
so  much  beneficent  fruit,  and  so  much  well  earned  gratitude 
from  the  patient  and  the  patient’s  friends.  In  no  other  circum- 
stances of  practice  would  the  consequences  of  failure  in  diag- 
nosis be  visited  so  disastrously  upon  the  family  physician.  There 
is  indeed  in  the  whole  realm  of  medicine  no  subject  that  will  so 
imperatively  tax  your  abilities  and  the  proficiency  you  will  have 
acquired. 

« In  the  second  place  it  will  be  very  obvious  to  you  in  studying 
this  colossal  exhibition,  the  like  of  which  you  will  probably 
never  see  again — for  probably  there  will  never  again  be  the 
present  need  of  it — that  tuberculosis  is  not  only  a doctor’s  con- 
cern. Medical  science  has  been  since  Pasteur,  and  is  now 
the  pillar  of  fire  to  lighten  the  way ; but  the  world-changing 
achievements  I have  noted,  have  come  to  pass  because  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women — the  nurse,  the  artisan,  the 
tradesman,  the  laborer,  the  builder,  the  contractor,  the  political 
economist,  the  statesman,  the  humanitarian  and  the  church- 
man have  all  been  made  to  comprehend  how  many  and  how 
varied  are  the  etiological  factors  tending  to  consumption,  apart 
from  the  specific  cause,  because  all  have  joined  the  physician, 
working  together  for  the  introduction  of  sanitary  science — that 
babe  in  the  family  of  sciences — into  every  phase  of  our  infin- 
itely complex  modern  civilization.  A fight  half  won  is  already 
won,  and  such  is  the  status  of  the  fight  against  the  Great  White 
Plague  to-day.  It  is  not  a possibility,  it  is  a likelihood  that 
you  men,  even  before  you  are  a-graying,  will  see  tuberculosis 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth — that  you  will  speak  of  it 
only  as  a ghostly  memory.  But  this  can  be  so  only  through  your 
living  and  working  realization  that  you  are  the  focus  about 
which  the  anti-tuberculosis  forces  must  gather. 


Eastern  DMebtral  ^nnetg. 

At  the  Eastern  Medical  Society  on  Friday,  January  8thr 
the  principal  paper  of  the  evening  on  “The  Diagnosis 
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of  Incipient  Tuberculosis,  with  a Consideration  of  the 
Newer  Methods,”  was  read  by  Prof.  John  B.  Huber,  of  the 
Department  of  Pulmonary  Diseases  of  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  paper  was  discussed  very  earnestly 
and  represents  what  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  our  advance 
in  recent  years,  the  possibility  of  recognizing  the  disease  in  its 
very  early  stages,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  gaining  such  a 
foothold  as  makes  it  impossible  of  cure. 


Appointments  of  Sro.  B>orapure  anil  Strain. 

On  December  8th,  1908,  by  official  appointment  of  the 
President  of  the  University,  Dr.  Victor  E.  Sorapure,  F.R.C.S. 
(Edin.),  M.B.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Dean. 

We  congratulate  the  doctor  and  the  school  on  his  appoint- 
ment, and  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  office. 

Dr.  William  Strain,  ’04  (Fordham),  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  medicine.  The  doctor  served  two  years  as  an  in- 
terne at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  and  a year  at  the  Foundling 
Asylum. 


A tElitfum. 


♦“Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  the  Kidney,”  by 
Robert  Holmes  Greene,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  Harlow  Brooks,  M.D, 
Second  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  with  323  illustrations.  W.  B. 
Saunders  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1908. 

It  is  no  little  pleasure  to  announce  that  Prof.  Greene’s  book 
on  “The  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  the  Kid- 
ney,” has  within  a year  reached  its  second  edition,  and  now  is 
revised  and  enlarged  to  make  it  still  more  acceptable  to  the  large 
number  of  physicians  who  have  found  it  to  represent  the  best 
text-book  on  the  subject  written  in  recent  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Prof.  Greene,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  at  the  Fordham  University  School 
of  Medicine,  and  Prof.  H.  Brooks,  who  is  the  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  School,  have  made  an  excellent  contribution  to 
practical  medical  literature  in  this  volume.  They  are  both  of 
them  experienced  teachers  and  realize  exactly  what  the  student 
and  the  recent  graduate  need,  but  also  what  the  man  long  in 
practice  wants  in  this  particular  line  to  bring  his  knowledge 
thoroughly  up  to  date. 
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This  second  edition  has  been  enlarged  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  kidney  diseases  and  their  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in 
which  there  has  been  so  much  advance  in  recent  years.  The 
time  was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  kidney  was  “noli  me 
tangere”  to  the  surgeon,  but  that  is  no  longer  true  and  the 
work  of  a distinguished  alumnus  of  Fordham,  Prof.  Edebohls, 
whose  untimely  death  was  such  a serious  loss  to  the  profession 
and  to  his  Alma  Mater,  has  done  much  to  make  us  realize  how 
amenable  to  surgical  intervention  the  kidney  may  be.  Curious- 
ly enough  Prof.  Greene  has  found  that  two  other  Fordham  men 
have  done  work  in  the  genito-urinary  tract,  that  deserves  cita- 
tion in  a text  book  of  this  kind.  One  of  these  is  Dr.  Joseph 
Walsh,  ’90,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  investigation  of  kidney 
tuberculosis  attracted  so  much  attention  and  whose  papers  on  the 
subject  were  honored  by  an  award  at  the  recent  International 
Congress  of  Tuberculosis  in  Washington.  The  other  is  his 
brother,  the  Dean  of  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine, 
whose  work  on  the  blood  supply  of  the  kidney,  and  on  certain 
phases  of  absorption  from  the  bladder  and  the  genito-urinary 
tract  has  attracted  attention  for  which  a prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  was  given  to  the  brothers  Walsh  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Greene’s  book  is  especially  well  illustrated,  and  teach- 
ers generally  recognize  its  availability  as  a text-book.  It  has 
been  sold  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  English-speaking  countries, 
even  in  distant  Australia  and  India;  a number  of  copies  of  it 
have  found  their  way  down  to  South  America  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  book  is  to  be  one  of  those  standard  text-books  that 
will  occupy  an  important  position  in  this  specialty  for  this  gen- 
eration. We  congratulate  Prof.  Green  on  the  work  and  wish 
this  telling  book  all  the  success  that  it  deserves. 


of  !r,  Jofytt  3.  QPmgley. 

Dr.  John  J.  Quigley,  chief  surgeon  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, died  at  his  home,  No.  140  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
second  street  on  Friday,  January  8th.  He  was  professor  of  clin- 
ical surgery  at  Fordham  Medical  School,  visiting  surgeon  at  the 
Fordham  Hospital,  and  a member  of  the  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Valentine  Mott  Medical 
Association,  the  Greater  New  York  Medical  Association,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Traffic  Squad. 

In  1894,  he  became  surgeon  in  the  Fire  Department  and  in 
1897  took  up  the  same  service  in  the  Police  Department.  Two 
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years  ago  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  by  Police  Commissioner 
Bingham.  Since  he  had  been  head  of  the  medical  work  in  the 
Police  Department,  Dr.  Quigley  had  worked  assiduously  to  elim- 
inate obsolete  methods  and  to  bring  the  department  up  to  date 
in  every  respect. 

Born  forty-three  years  ago,  on  Sands  street,  Brooklyn,  he 
was  a son  of  Daniel  J.  Quigley,  who  later  had  a hotel  at  Sev- 
enth avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  street.  He 
studied  in  the  public  schools  of  Manhattan  and  in  1881  was 
graduated  from  Manhattan  College. 

He  was  president  of  his  Alma  Mater’s  Alumni  Association 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  Albany  on  Monday, 
January  11th. 


(Elaaa  Notes. 

There  are  registered  at  the  school,  students  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Mexico. 

The  Senior  Class  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : President,  Mr.  F.  Roebling  Geyser ; vice-president, 
Mr.  Morris  Grossman ; secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Goldblatt. 


ffiatn  Notes.* 


Siam  attii  ICattnjerH  of  iirkrtta. 

By  H.  Gerald  Chapin,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law,  Fordham 
Law  School. 

SO  frequently  have  novelist  and  playwright  utilized  the  court 
room  as  a background  for  the  most  dramatic  of  their  sit- 
uations that  its  effect,  one  might  think,  should  have  been 
lost  or  blunted  long  ago.  But  so  far  from  this  proving  true,  the 
trial  scene  still  remains  the  most  effective  of  climaxes.  When 
one  of  the  dramatis  personae  appears  before  a jury,  a narrative 
of  his  further  acts  is  destined  to  bear  close  resemblance  to  an 
epilogue.  Unless  the  writer  subsequently  reaches  a point  where 
his  previous  effort  is  completely  dwarfed,  the  work  is  apt  to  de- 
velop a series  of  anti-climaxes.  For  which  reason,  novelists  take 
notice,  it  is  better  to  run  no  risk  and  prepare  to  write  finis  in  as 
short  a time  as  may  be  after  the  verdict  has  been  rendered — 
unless  as  Dickens  has  done  in  his  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  Pick- 
wick Papers  later  on  you  overshadow  your  earlier  scenes. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  classics  of  English  fiction,  it  will  be 
found  I think,  that  when  a trial  is  pictured  at  any  length,  it 
furnishes  the  book’s  chief  claim  to  recollection.  Take  as  illus- 
trative, Scott’s  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Bulwer  Lytton’s  Paul  Clifford  and  Eugene  Aram,  George  Eliot’s 
Adam  Bede  and  Samuel  Warren’s  Ten  Thousand  a Year.  Also 
several  of  the  works  of  Charles  Reade. 

Now  go  a step  further.  Select  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
institute  a comparison  with  what  are  probably  the  best  of  the 
many  court  room  scenes  in  Dickens,  namely,  the  trial  of  Charles 
Darnay  and  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  a 
history  of  facts  sufficiently  interesting  by  itself,  but  almost  such 
a recital  as  might  appear  in  the  columns  of  any  newspaper  of  the 
better  class.  Without  the  interest  which  the  author  has  already 
excited  in  his  characters,  the  situation  would  fail.  This  interest 
being  sufficient  to  sustain  the  reader’s  attention,  the  dramatic 
power  of  the  scene  asserts  itself.  Without  it,  a more  or  less  ver- 
batim report  from  Howell’s  State  Trials  will  exercise  a stronger 

♦Reprint  from  “The  Green  Bag,”  by  courtesy  of  The  Boston 
Book  Company. 
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appeal.  But  the  court  scenes  in  Dickens  stand  alone,  borrowing 
no  strength  from  the  plot,  though  in  venturing  the  opinion  that 
as  an  author,  he  occupies  in  this  respect  a plane  apart,  I speak 
subject  to  correction  and  with  due  reservation  and  exception  in 
favor  of  Holland’s  Sevenoakes  and  Gray’s  Last  Sentence.  Each 
participant  is  a living,  breathing  personality,  not  a figure  painted 
upon  a background  to  lend  color  or  a manikin  stationed  with 
others  around  a sentient  figure.  Starleigh,  Buzfuz,  Skimpin, 
Snubbin,  Phunky,  Perker,  Dodson,  Fogg  and  Pell  are  each  and 
singly  alone.  Judges,  parties,  witnesses  are  distinct  beings,  even 
down  to  the  third  usher  who  on  the  summoning  of  Elizabeth 
Cluppins  “rushed  in  a breathless  state  into  King  Street  and 
screamed  for  Elizabeth  Muffins  until  he  was  hoarse.” 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  although  Dickens  is  always 
strongly  inclined  towards  sentimentalism,  there  is  practically  no 
evidence  of  this  tendency  when  describing  court  procedure.  We 
are  not  told  in  just  so  many  words,  how  Amicus  Curiae,  Esq., 
arose  and  began  his  plea  for  the  life  of  Foureyed  Sam  in  a low 
and  trembling  voice,  gaining  in  strength  as  he  proceeded ; how 
the  faces  of  the  jury,  at  first  indifferent,  began  to  show  a dawning 
interest  which  increased  to  sympathy,  until  at  the  eloquent  ref- 
erence to  the  prisoner’s  aged  mother  the  tears  coursd  down  their 
seamed  and  weather-beaten  countenances ; and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  on.  It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  reel  off 
about  five  hundred  words  of  it.  Sometimes  this  particular  brand 
of  flapdoodle  is  inflicted  because  the  writer  is  a layman  and  in 
these  days  of  machine  made  books,  doesn’t  care  to  bother  about 
equipping  himself  with  information  sufficient  for  a bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  modem  lawyer- 
novelists,  he  seemingly  lacks  a sense  of  perspective.  In  either 
event,  the  result  is  a nauseating  blur. 

But  Dickens,  although  a sentimentalist,  as  already  observed, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  chooses  his  tone  well.  He  may  prefer 
satire  to  denunciation.  He  is  never  maudlin.  Furthermore,  each 
detail  receives  attention  in  proportion  to  its  importance  viewed 
from  a literary  standpoint — no  more.  One  of  the  best  bits  of  sa- 
tire is  reserved  for  Mr.  Justice  Starleigh  who 
“summed  up  in  the  old-established  and  most  approved  form.  He 
read  as  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury  as  he  could  decipher  on 
so  short  a notice,  and  made  running  comments  on  the  evidence 
as  he  went  along.  If  Mrs.  Bardell  was  right,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrong,  and  if  they  thought  the  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  credence  they  should  believe  it  and 
if  they  didn’t  why  they  wouldn’t.  If  they  were  satisfied  that  a 
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breach  of  promise  of  marriage  had  been  committed,  they  would 
find  for  the  plaintiff  with  such  damages  as  they  thought  proper ; 
and  if  on  the  other  hand  it  appeared  to  them  that  no  promise  of 
marriage  had  ever  been  given  they  would  find  for  the  defendant 
with  no  damages  at  all.” 

If  any  reader  doubt  whether  Justice  Starleigh  is  still  with 
us,  let  him  visit  a few  of  the  trial  terms  of  our  Supreme  Court 
and  he  will  there  behold  one  or  two  of  his  incarnations.  It  has 
been  said  that  cross  examination  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
thing  in  that  it  bears  quite  a startling  resemblance  to  pulling  a 
tiger  out  of  his  den.  You  may  get  him,  but  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  get  you.  I hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  law  school 
will  have  in  its  curriculum  a course  on  how  to  conduct  a case 
and  if  the  instructor  knows  his  business,  he  will  request  the  stu- 
dents to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  result  of  Mr.Phunky’s 
attempt  on  Mr.  Winkle  which  illustrates  the  result  of  going  far 
with  a too-willing  witness. 

Quite  different  is  the  trial  of  Darnay. 

“Mr.  Cruncher  had  by  this  time  taken  quite  a lunch  of  rust 
off  his  fingers  in  his  following  of  the  evidence.  He  had  now  to 
attend  while  Mr.  Stryver  fitted  the  prisoner’s  case  on  the  jury 
like  a compact  suit  of  clothes,  showing  how  the  patriot  Barsad 
was  a hired  spy  and  traitor,  an  unblushing  trafficker  in  blood  and 
one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  upon  earth  since  accursed  Judas 
— which  he  certainly  did  look  rather  like.  How  the  virtuous  ser- 
vant Cly  was  his  friend  and  partner  and  was  worthy  to  be ; how 
the  watchful  eyes  of  those  forgers  and  false  swearers  had  rested 
on  the  prisoner  as  a victim,  because  some  family  affairs  in  France, 
he  being  of  French  extraction,  did  require  his  making  those  pas- 
sages across  the  Channel — though  what  those  affairs  were,  a 
consideration  for  others  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him  forbade 
him,  even  for  his  life,  to  disclose.  How  the  evidence  that  had 
been  warped  and  wrested  from  the  young  lady  whose  anguish 
in  giving  it  they  had  witnessed,  came  to  nothing,  involving  the 
mere  little  gallantries  and  politenesses  likely  to  pass  between  any 
young  gentleman  and  lady  so  thrown  together — with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  reference  to  George  Washington  which  was  alto- 
gether too  extravagant  and  impossible  to  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a monstrous  joke.  How  it  would  be  a weakness  in 
the  government  to  break  down  in  this  attempt  to  practice  for 
popularity  on  the  lowest  national  antipathies  and  fears,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Attorney-General  had  made  the  most  of  it,  how, 
nevertheless,  it  rested  upon  nothing  save  that  vile  and  infa- 
mous character  of  evidence  too  often  disfiguring  such  cases  and 
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of  which  the  state  trials  of  this  country  are  full.  But  there  My 
Lord  interposed  (with  as  grave  a face  as  if  it  had  not  been  true) 
saying  that  he  could  not  sit  upon  that  bench  and  suffer  those 
allusions.” 

“Mr.  Stryver  then  called  his  few  witnesses  and  Mr.  Cruncher 
had  next  to  attend  while  Mr.  Attorney-General  turned  the 
whole  suit  of  clothes  Mr.  Stryver  had  fitted  on  the  jury  inside 
out,  showing  how  Barsad  and  Cly  were  even  a hundred  times  bet- 
ter than  he  had  thought  them,  and  the  prisoner  a hundred  times 
worse.  Lastly  came  My  Lord  himself,  turning  the  suit  of  clothes 
now  inside  out,  now  outside  in,  but  on  the  whole  decidedly  trim- 
ming and  shaping  them  into  grave-clothes  for  the  prisoner.” 

Note  the  touches  of  the  master’s  hand — the  simile  of  the 
grave  clothes,  Barsad’s  resemblance  to  Judas,  the  resentment  of 
the  judge  at  counsel’s  allusions  to  the  disgraceful  testimony  in- 
troduced in  state  trials.  Contrast  the  foregoing  with  Doe  ex  dem 
Titmouse  v.  Jolter,  in  Ten  Thousand  a Year.  Observe  how  life- 
less the  latter  appears  by  comparison  though  the  work  of  an  ex- 
perienced lawyer,  who  took  pains  to  explain  every  technicality  as 
he  went  along. 

Oliver  Twist  also  contains  a trial  scene,  this  time  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  prisoner.  “From  the  rail  before  the 
dock  away  into  the  sharpest  angle  of  the  smallest  corner  in  the 
galleries,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  one  man — the  Jew.  Be- 
fore him  and  behind;  above,  below,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left; 
he  seemed  to  stand  surrounded  by  a firmament,  all  bright  with 
gleaming  eyes.”  It  is  worth  noting  the  similarity  to  the  para- 
graph which  tells  how  the  breath  of  the  crowd  rolled  in  waves 
towards  Darnay. 

Dickens’s  experience  as  a clerk  with  the  Solicitor,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Blackmore  of  Gray’s  Inn  was  so  brief,  extending  as  it  did 
only  from  May,  1827,  to  November,  1828,  that  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  courts  could  have  been  acquired  during  that  time.  He  was  then 
but  fifteen  years  of  age,  yet  Mr.  Blackmore  has  said  “several  inci- 
dents took  place  in  the  office  of  which  he  must  have  been  a keen 
observer,  as  I recognize  some  of  them  in  his  Pickwick  and  Nick- 
elby;  and  I am  much  mistaken  if  some  of  his  characters  had  not 
their  originals  in  persons  I well  remember.” 

His  modest  salary  of  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  after- 
wards increased  to  fifteen  shillings  per  week,  indicates  the  position 
which  he  held  and  (to  borrow  the  language  of  his  biographer, 
Forster)  “we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  Pickwick  which 
describes  the  several  grades  of  attorney’s  clerk  to  understand  it 
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more  clearly.  He  was  very  far  below  the  articled  clerk,  who  had 
paid  a premium  and  is  attorney  in  perspective.  He  was  not  so 
high  as  the  salaried  clerk,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  weekly 
thirty  shillings  spent  on  his  personal  pleasures.  He  was  not  even 
on  the  level  with  his  middle-aged  copying  clerk,  always  needy 
and  uniformly  shabby.  He  was  simply  among,  however  his  own 
nature  may  have  lifted  him  above,  the  “office  lads  in  their  first 
surtouts,  who  feel  a befitting  contempt  for  boys  at  day-schools, 
club  as  they  go  home  at  night  for  saveloys  and  porter  and 
think  there’s  nothing  like  it.” 

Nevertheless,  and  so  far  as  I can  recollect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Nicholas  Nickelby,  Dombey  and  Son  and  Hard  Times 
there  is  not  a single  one  of  his  novels  which  lacks  what  might  be 
termed  legal  atmosphere  or  in  which  at  least  one  lawyer  is  not 
numbered  among  the  characters.  The  role  may  be  a very  minor 
one  as  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  where  we  have  the  mysterious  Mr. 
Fipps  of  Austin  Friars  who  it  will  be  remembered  “turned  out  to 
be  the  jolliest  old  dog  that  ever  did  violence  to  his  convivial  sen- 
timents by  shutting  himself  up  in  a dark  office.”  On  the  other 
hand  the  lawyer  may  play  as  important  a part  as  does  Mr.  Tul- 
kinghorn.  In  Oliver  Tzvist  and  Pickzvick  Papers,  the  magistrate 
is  satirized,  in  Bleak  House  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  David 
Copperheld,  Pickwick  Papers  and  Little  Dorrit  the  debtor’s  pris- 
on is  portrayed,  in  Great  Expectations  and  Barnaby  Rudge  New- 
gate, in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  The  Old  Bailey, 
in  Pickzvick  Papers  the  Common  Pleas,  in  David  Cop- 
perfield  Doctors  Commons  and  in  Bleak  House  (the  lawyer’s 
novel  par  excellence)  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  latter  con- 
tains in  almost  every  chapter  some  reference  to  that  august  tri- 
bunal, and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  terrific  indictments  of 
abuses  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  What  reader,  be 
he  lawyer  or  layman,  can  forget  that  magnificent  peroration? 

“This  is  the  Court  of  Chancery;  which  has  its  decaying 
houses  and  its  blighted  lands  in  every  shire ; which  has  its  worn 
out  lunatic  in  every  mad-house  and  its  dead  in  every  church 
yard,  which  has  its  ruined  suitor,  with  his  slipshod  heels  and 
threadbare  dress,  borrowing  and  begging  through  the  round  of 
every  man’s  acquaintance,  which  gives  to  moneyed  might  the 
means  abundantly  of  wearying  out  the  right;  which  so  exhausts 
finances,  patience,  courage,  hope;  so  overthrows  the  brain  and 
breaks  the  heart ; that  there  is  not  an  honorable  man  among  its 
practitioners  who  would  give — who  does  not  often  give  the 
warning  ‘suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be  done  you  rather  than 
come  here.’  ” 
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But  an  entire  article  could  be  written  of  the  courts  of  Dick- 
ens as  distinguished  from  his  lawyers.  On  the  whole  he  has  dis- 
played no  particular  leniency  in  dealing  with  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, save  possibly  in  the  case  of  Mortimer  Lightwood  and 
Sydney  Carton  and  we  may  query  how  far  the  latter  should  be 
considered  an  exception.  It  has  been  claimed  for  Stryver’s  jack- 
all  that  he  is  the  noblest  character  in  fiction.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  legal  career  certainly  cannot  be  held  up  as  a model  to  the  rising 
generation.  Even  Perker  would  have  appeared  in  better  light  had 
he  reiterated  less  frequently  and  fervently  his  admiration  for 
the  shyster  practices  of  Mrs.  Bardell’s  solicitors. 

In  Stryver,  “stout,  loud,  red,  bluff,  and  free  from  any  draw- 
back of  delicacy,”  who  “had  a pushing  way  of  shouldering  himself 
morally  and  physically  into  companies  and  conversations  that  au- 
gured well  for  his  shouldering  himself  up  in  life,”  we  have  the 
practitioner  at  the  criminal  bar  drawn  to  the  life.  Paralleled 
with  Stryver  is  Jaggers  in  Great  Expectations,  a portrait  perhaps 
better  drawn.  In  the  days  when  Dickens  wrote  it  was  a cardinal 
rule  to  spare  no  pains  in  describing  the  persons  and  person- 
alities of  the  characters.  Whether  this  is  a better  plan  than  to 
require  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  inference  from  their  acts  I 
leave  it  to  critics  to  judge.  Painting  in  the  detail,  at  least  does 
not  leave  us  in  the  uncertainty,  often  painful,  provoked  by  the 
impressionist.  Thus  the  features  of  Jaggers  are  itemized.  “He 
was  prematurely  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  with  bushy  black 
eyebrows  that  wouldn’t  lie  down  but  stood  up  bristling.  His 
eyes  were  set  very  deep  in  his  head  and  were  disagreeably  sharp 
and  suspicious.  He  had  a large  watch  chain  and  strong  black 
dots  where  his  beard  and  whiskers  would  have  been  if  he  had 
let  them.”  This  massive  chain  which  no  London  thief  would  dare 
to  take,  completes  a portrait  not  unlike  that  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  late  firm  of  Howe  and  Hummel.  And  speaking  of 
Jaggers  brings  up  Wemmick,  whose  mouth  was  like  a slit  in  a 
post-office  and  whose  predilection  was  for  portable  property, 
chiefly  mourning  rings,  therein  somewhat  resembling  the  senior 
member  of  that  eminent  firm  Quirk,  Gammon  & Snap;  the  Wem- 
mick of  Walworth  and  of  the  city,  whose  marriage  to  Miss 
Skiffins  is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  sketched  scenes  in  the 
book. 

If  prominence  has  seemingly  been  given  to  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  profession  in  two  of  the  novels  already  referred 
to,  the  Sage  of  Gadshill  more  than  makes  good  any  defici- 
ency when  we  come  to  Bleak  House.  Here  appear  Messrs. 
Kenge  and  Garboy,  Mr.  Tangle  and  his  “eighteen  learned 
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friends,  each  armed  with  a little  summary  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred sheets,”  who  bobbed  up  “like  eighteen  hammers  on  a piano- 
forte,” and  then  dropped  into  obscurity ; Mr.  Vholes,  he  of  the 
aged  father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  and  last  but  chief  of  all, 
the  great  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  “an  oyster  of  the  old  school,  whom 
nobody  can  open.” 

In  Lincoln’s  Inn  he  lived,  “a  large  house  formerly  a house 
of  state  . . . let  off  in  sets  of  chambers  now,  and  in  these 
shrunken  fragments  of  its  greatness  lawyers  lie  like  maggots  in 
nuts.”  Not  a very  flattering  comparison,  certainly.  Later  on 
there  is  represented  the  picture  of  Allegory  “in  Roman  helmet 
and  celestial  linen”  pointing  to  the  lifeless  form. 

In  Pickwick  Papers  are  lawyers  of  a radically  different 
type.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  celebrated  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz,  whose  opening  address,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a model  for  future  generations  of  advocates. 

“He  began  by  saying  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
professional  career — never  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his 
applying  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  had  he 
approached  a case  with  feelings  of  such  deep  emotion,  or  with 
such  a heavy  sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  a 
responsibility  he  would  say  which  he  never  could  have  supported 
were  he  not  buoyed  up  and  sustained  by  a conviction  so  strong 
that  it  amounted  to  positive  certainty,  that  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice  or  in  other  words  the  cause  of  his  much  injured  and 
most  oppressed  client  must  prevail  with  the  highminded  and  in- 
telligent of  men  whom  he  now  saw  in  the  box  before  him. 

“Counsel  always  begin  in  this  way,  because  it  puts  the  jury 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  themselves  and  makes  them  think 
what  sharp  fellows  they  must  be.  A visible  effect  was  produced 
immediately,  several  jurymen  beginning  to  take  voluminous  notes 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.” 

Coupled  with  the  mighty  sergeant  comes  Mr.  Skimpkin, 
while  for  the  defendant  appears  the  great  Sergeant  Snubbin  (we 
remember  his  abstracted  demeanor  during  Mr.  Pickwick’s  call) 
and  Mr.  Phunkey.  Poor  Phunkey,  the  infant  barrister  of  but 
eight  years’  standing,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that  at  last 
his  chance  had  come.  What  member  of  the  bar  who  recalls  his 
early  days  of  practice  can  escape  a thrill  of  sympathy  for  him 
when  Justice  Stareleigh  pleasantly  remarks,  “I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  gentleman’s  name  before.”  Then  comes 
Mr.  Perker  and  those  strong  upholders  of  the  contingent  fee, 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg.  Also  in  Pickwick  is  fat,  flabby 
Mr.  Solomon  Pell  “in  a surtout  which  looked  green  one  min- 
ute and  brown  the  next;  with  a velvet  collar  of  the  same  cha- 
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meleon  tint” — friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  “damns  his- 
self  in  confidence.” 

But  among  the  whole  quiverfull  of  polished  shafts  which 
Dickens  discharges  he  seeks  no  mark  when  he  describes  the 
selection  of  the  jury.  The  first  twelve  men  called  seem  to  have 
been  taken  despite  the  protests  of  the  chemist  whose  boy  saw 
no  difference  between  Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid,  syrup  of 
senna  and  laudanum.  Had  he  only  lived  in  the  20th  century, 
how  he  would  have  reveled  in  the  spectacle  of  three  weeks  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  securing  twelve  men  who  had  not  dis- 
cussed, formed  an  opinion  or  even  heard  of  a case  with  which 
the  Russian  Jew  landed  twenty-four  hours  before  was  con- 
versant. 

In  David  Copperfield  are  the  most  lovable  but  weak  Mr. 
Wickfield  and  the  “’umble”  Uriah,  the  majestic  Mr.  Spenlow 
and  the  mythical  Mr.  Jorkins.  Here  is  Doctors  Commons — 
a parallel  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  (By  the  way,  Dickens  was 
in  considerable  doubt  whether  to  make  David  a Proctor  or  a 
banker.  Think  what  his  readers  would  have  missed  had  he 
chosen  the  latter!)  And  speaking  of  Spenlow  brings  up  his 
defense  of  the  Prerogative  Office.  What  was  it,  after  all,  he 
asks,  but  a question  of  feeling.  If  the  public  felt  that  their 
wills  were  in  safe  keeping  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
office  was  not  to  be  made  better,  who  was  the  worse  for  it? 
Nobody.  Who  was  the  better  for  it?  All  the  sinecurists. 
Very  well,  then  the  good  predominated. 

The  law  as  administered  in  Doctors  Commons  is  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  Boz’s  shorter  sketches.  A half  obsolete  statute 
of  one  of  the  Edwards  forbade  “brawling”  and  “smiting”  in 
any  church  or  vestry  adjacent  thereto,  and  we  are  told  how 
Thomas  Sludberry,  the  defendant,  as  it  appeared  by  some  eight- 
and-twenty  affidavits  had  used  the  words  “You  be  blowed !” 
in  the  course  of  a discussion  with  one  Michael  Bumple  at  a 
vestry  meeting  and  “furthermore  desired  and  requested  to  know 
whether  the  said  Michael  Bumple  wanted  anything  for  himself.” 

His  introduction  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  of  that  legal 
gentleman  of  Bevis  Marks  in  the  City  of  London,  “whose  melodi- 
ous name  was  Brass”  marks  Dickens’  descent  into  the  depths. 
While  it  is  a neck  and  neck  race  between  this  specimen  of  dis- 
reputability  and  Uriah,  I am  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to 
the  former.  In  comparison,  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  ooze 
virtue  at  every  pore.  There  was  the  office,  too  * * 

“with  a rickety  table  with  spare  bundles  of  paper,  yellow  and 
ragged  from  long  carriage  in  the  pocket,  ostentatiously  displayed 
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upon  its  top;  a couple  of  stools  set  face  to  face  on  opposite 
sides  of  this  crazy  piece  of  furniture ; a treacherous  old 
chair  by  the  fireplace,  whose  withered  arms  had  hugged  full 
many  a client  and  helped  to  squeeze  him  dry ; a second-hand 
wig  box,  used  as  a depository  for  blank  writs  and  declarations 
and  other  small  forms  of  law,  once  the  sole  contents  of  the 
head  which  belonged  to  the  wig  which  belonged  to  the  box  as 
they  were  now  of  the  box  itself,  two  or  three  common  books 
of  practice;  a jar  of  ink,  a pounce-box,  a stunted  hearth-broom, 
a carpet  trodden  to  shreds  but  still  clinging  with  the  tightness 
of  desperation  to  its  tacks — these,  with  the  yellow  wainscot  of 
the  walls,  the  smoke  discolored  ceiling,  the  dust  and  cobwebs, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  decorations  of  the  office  of  Mr. 
Sampson  Brass.” 

Though  indeed  “dust  and  cobwebs”  in  and  of  themselves  would 
not  have  injured  any  one’s  practice  in  those  days.  Witness  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Snubbin’s  room.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  we  have  arrived  at  a point  where  the 
office  of  the  lawyer  in  active  practice  bears  no  resemblance  to 
a vault  in  the  Pyramids. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  Miss  Sally  Brass,  “a 
kind  of  Amazon  at  common  law,”  albeit  that  not  having  been 
admitted  to  practice  she  fell  not  as  did  brother  Sampson. 

What  a group  of  clerks  there  is — Wemmick,  Lowten,  Jack- 
son,  Wicks,  Swiveller,  perpetual  Grand  Master  of  the  “Glorious 
Apollers” ; Guppy,  lovelorn  but  with  one  eye  to  the  main  chance 
withal ; Smallweed,  fossil  imp,  nursed  by  Law  and  Equity,  sired 
by  John  Doe,  his  mother  the  only  female  member  of  the  Roe 
family ; Mallard,  Jinks,  chiefly  to  be  remembered  from  the  fact 
that  on  a certain  occasion  he  “retired  within  himself — that  being 
the  only  retirement  he  had  except  the  sofa-bedstead  in  the 
small  parlor  which  was  occupied  by  his  landlady’s  family  in 
the  daytime” ; and  others  who  are  there  I feel  certain,  but  whose 
names  are  not  to  be  rememberd. 

We  have  two  types  of  magistrates — in  Mr.  Fang,  commend- 
ed “for  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  time  to  the  special  and 
particular  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment” ; and  Mr.  Nupkins,  whose  prowess  stopped  that  little 
affair  between  the  Middlesex  Dumpling  and  the  Suffolk  Bantam. 

And  with  these  worthies  we  conclude.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  avoid  degeneration  into  a mere  catalogue.  Extended  com- 
ment is  an  impossibility  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  All 
that  is  hoped  is  that  the  reader  may  perchance  find  revived  his 
recollection  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  and  truthfully 
drawn  characters  in  fiction. 
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HERE  has  always  been  among  the  generality  of  men  a 


strong  belief  that  what  is  printed  is  true  or  at  least  very 


nearly  true.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who 


are  either  too  young  or  too  lazy  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
Who  find  it  easier  to  accept  on  faith  all  they  see  in  print  than 
to  investigate  for  themselves.  Their  presumption  is  often  false, 
though  in  general  there  are  grounds,  such  as  the  truthfulness  of 
men  and  their  especial  care  against  error  in  their  writings, 
which  would  warrant  them  in  making  it.  But  there  are  striking 
examples  of  unconscious  error  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  against 
which  there  can  be  no  safeguard  but  the  reader’s  own  intelligence. 
Some  of  these  errors,  deliberate  falsehoods  are  not  considered, 
are  what  might  be  called  fundamental,  that  is,  they  form  the 
basis  of  the  story  or  plot,  or,  in  other  words,  make  the  story 
possible,  while  others  are  only  incidental  and  have  no  essential 
bearing  on  the  work  as  a whole. 

The  fundamental  errors  seem  to  be  especially  numerous 
among  writers  of  “scientific  novels,”  as  they  are  called.  In  these 
a fact  that  would  make  impossible  a plot  or  rather  a tale,  for 
in  some  cases  there  is  not  even  a semblance  of  a plot,  is  either 
ignored  or  else  changed  to  suit  the  author’s  whim  or  the  purposes 
of  his  story.  That  an  author  should  be  guilty  of  a deliberate 
mistake,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  is  hardly  probable,  and  the 
existence  of  such  errors  may  be  charged  to  haste  or  a disincli- 
nation for  deep  investigation,  or  both. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  we  must  charitably  ascribe 
the  errors  which  abound  in  the  works  of  Jules  Verne,  even  to 
the  extent  of  forming  the  bases  of  three  of  his  books,  namely, 
“Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,”  and  its  sequel, 
“The  Mysterious  Island,”  and  “A  Trip  to  the  Moon.” 

There  are  perhaps  few  men  who  enjoy  a greater  popular 
reputation  for  scientific  knowledge  if  not  for  scientific  discovery 
and  invention  than  the  late  Jules  Verne.  To  children,  he  is  the 
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first  of  inventors,  the  greatest  of  magicians;  his  creations  are 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  magic  structure  which  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  only  by  the  electric 
light,  telegraph  and  railways,  balloons  and  submarines.  He  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  originator  of  certain  manufacturing 
processes  and  even  of  some  applications  of  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry. Even  among  the  older  generation  though  they  have  no 
solid  reason  for  their  opinion,  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  inventor 
of  many  of  the  schemes  and  devices  he  describes  in  his  books. 
This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  number  of  his  books,  his 
utilization  of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  and  devices,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  exaggerated  known  facts,  weaving  these 
exaggerations  into  an  interesting  and  apparently  possible  story. 
Jules  Verne  was  born  in  Nantes,  France,  in  1828,  but  it  was  not 
till  1863  that  he  published  his  first  novel,  “Five  Weeks  in  a Bal- 
loon.” This  was  so  successful  that  he  made  a contract  with  his 
publisher  for  two  books  a year  for  fifty  years.  In  payment  he 
was  to  receive  the  annual  sum  of  $4,000.  Under  this  contract 
he  wrote  forty  years,  and  turned  out  eighty  books,  dealing  with 
every  land,  every  new  discovery  in  science,  every  advance  in 
geography  and  astronomy.  To  the  moulding  of  these  facts  into 
a pleasing  whole,  Jules  Verne  bent  a mind  that  was  a master  in 
the  creation  of  agreeable  fiction  from  a few  recognized  natural 
phenomena.  Given  a few  facts,  his  mind  developed  them  by 
exaggeration  and  combination,  till  their  possibilities  for  interest- 
ing narrative  became  almost  inexhaustible.  By  boldly  increas- 
ing the  size  or  power  of  this  or  that  agent,  he  broke  down  all 
its  relations,  created  a new  arrangement  in  the  world  about  him, 
and  then  followed  this  new  order  of  things  as  far  as  his  ends 
demanded,  finding  strange  and  wonderful  situations  on  every 
hand.  Once  started  on  such  a line  of  development,  there  was  no 
assertion  too  bold  for  him  to  make,  and  make  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  certainty  and  truth.  It  is  this  matter  of  fact  way 
he  had  of  regarding  the  creatures  of  his  system  that  gives  his 
books  their  influence  over  young  minds,  but  to  those  who  are 
observant  or  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  no  assurance  in  state- 
ment can  make  up  for  the  glaring  absurdity  of  some  of  his 
“facts.” 

Not  only  has  it  been  repeatedly  proved  from  careful  inves- 
tigation and  comparison  of  dates  that  Jules  Verne  invented  none 
of  the  apparatus  he  makes  use  of  so  freely,  but  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  he  merely  appropriated  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
others,  some  of  them  truly  of  late  origin,  but  all  so  treated  as 
to  make  them  appear  original  with  him  or  his  characters.  Then 
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again,  he  does  not  hestitate  to  state  with  magnificent  assurance 
that  this  or  that  is  entirely  feasible  when  even  a moment’s  logical 
consideration  would  show  its  absolute  impracticability. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  his  book  “Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea,”  he  takes  the  known  submarines  of  his  day,  and 
increases  their  size  enormously.  This  is  simple  addition  or 
multiplication,  but  its  advantages  to  Verne  are  boundless.  Now 
with  the  larger  boat  he  can,  he  asserts,  go  to  much  greater  depths, 
though  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  he  should.  The  pos- 
sible depth  of  submersion  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  vessel, 
on  its  ability  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water  above  it 
which  is  proportional  to  the  surface  exposed.  Thus  a larger 
submarine  has  to  withstand  a greater  pressure  for  a given  depth 
than  a small  one,  and  must  be  made  correspondingly  stronger. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  easier  to  build  a sphere  of 
small  diameter  to  withstand  a certain  pressure  per  square  inch, 
than  to  build  a large  one  to  withstand  the  same  pressure,  yet 
Verne  confidently  asserts  that  it  is  because  of  this  increase  in 
size  of  his  vessel  that  he  is  able  to  increase  the  strength  of  its 
walls  and  so  to  descend  to  greater  depths  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  a smaller  submarine.  He  entirely  forgets  or  judiciously 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  submarine  the  stronger  must 
be  its  walls  to  withstand  the  pressure  at  any  given  depth. 

This  great  cigar-shaped  hulk  of  his  which  he  calls  the 
“Nautilus,”  he  drives  by  electricity,  a prime  mover  not  entirely 
new  even  at  that  date,  but  which  he  obtained  from  what  he  calls 
“Bunsen’s  Apparatus.”  This  is  most  probably  a battery  of 
Bunsen’s  cells,  each  of  which  consists  of  a carbon  plate  and  a 
zinc  plate  immersed  in  different  acids.  It  did  not  bother  him 
that  to  drive  a submarine  of  that  size  and  at  the  speed  it  was 
supposed  to  attain,  fifty  miles  an  hour,  he  would  need  at  least 
six  times  as  much  room  for  his  battery  of  cells  as  he  had  in  his 
whole  vessel.  Neither  did  the  deadly  fumes  that  always  arise 
from  such  cells  when  they  are  in  action,  seem  to  have  any 
effect  on  “Captain”  Nemo  or  his  crew.  So  far  Jules  Verne  im- 
proved on  the  truth,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  engine  or  motor, 
as  it  might  be  called,  he  is  even  behind  the  times,  for  instead  of 
using  an  armature  such  as  “Gramme’s  ring,”  which  had  already 
been  invented,  and  on  which  most  of  the  present  motor  and 
dynamo  armatures  are  modeled,  he  made  use  of  “electric  mag- 
nets of  great  size  on  a system  of  levers  and  cogwheels  that 
transmit  the  movement  to  the  axle  of  the  screw.”  All  delight- 
fully indefinite  and  awe-inspiring.  He  then  goes  on  to  say: 
“This  one,  the  diameter  of  which  is  nineteen  feet  and  the  thread 
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twenty-three  feet,  performs  about  a hundred  and  twenty  revolu- 
tions in  a second.”  This  would  give  him  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  revolutions  a minute,  a speed  that  is  only  seventy-two 
times  too  great  for  the  safe  running  of  a wheel  of  that  diameter, 
even  though  constructed  of  the  most  suitable  steel. 

All  these  errors,  though  vitally  important  in  practical  life, 
may  be  excused  as  unimportant  in  the  novel  and  commended 
as  highly  efficient  in  the  creation  of  wonder  and  awe  in  the 
reader,  but  there  is  another  fact  or  rather  distortion  of  fact  in 
“Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea”  which  can  be  ex- 
cused on  no  grounds  whatsoever,  but  on  which  depends  the  whole 
story.  This  is  the  alleged  transparency  of  the  sea  at  great 
depths.  According  to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Americana”  at  a depth 
of  only  some  fifty  feet,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  objects 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  off ; even  electric  light  fails  to  illum- 
inate objects  at  a greater  distance.  Water  at  this  depth  is  deep 
green — red  objects  are  invisible.”  Yet  Jules  Verne,  unabashed 
and  naive  as  ever,  says  of  the  “Nautilus:”  “Some  minutes  later 
it  stopped  at  a depth  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  (two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet),  the  panels 
were  opened  and  through  the  glass,  I saw  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  our  lantern  for  at  least  half  a mile  around  us.” 
This  is  a truly  charming  state  of  affairs  and  capable  of  ex- 
tensive development,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  false.  Yet  it 
is  on  this  error,  so  evident  but  so  simply  stated,  without  ever  a 
hint  at  a doubt  or  denial,  that  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  it, 
that  the  whole  story  of  “Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea”  is  based.  Without  this  transparency  of  the  sea,  there  could 
have  been  no  journey  of  the  “Nautilus,”  no  “Captain  Nemo,”  a 
puppet  without  a character,  a true  “nobody,”  no  wild  adventures 
half  a mile  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  And  continuing  fur- 
ther, there  could  have  been  no  “Mysterious  Island,”  since  the 
“mystery”  was  “Captain  Nemo”  and  his  “Nautilus.” 

There  are  other  errors  in  “Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea,”  though  beside  this  transparency  of  the  ocean, 
they  sink  into  insignificance.  Still,  it  would  be  better  for 
Verne’s  reputation  for  veracity  or  at  least  plausible  fiction,  if 
no  mention  was  made  of  a lantern  that  “illumined  the  sea  for 
half  a mile  around” — in  reality  a glow  lamp  that  emitted  a 
feeble  blue  light — or  of  a compressed-air  gun  that  shot  small 
Leyden  jars  even  at  the  greatest  depths.  Although  extremely 
small,  “with  the  smallest  shock,  they  are  discharged  and  the 
animal,  however  strong  it  may  be,  falls  dead.”  With  such 
an  instrument,  whose  strength  varies  first  with  the  charging 
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potential  and  then  with  the  surface  of  its  inner  and  outer 
coatings,  the  thinness  of  the  intervening  medium  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  no  appreciable  harm  could  be  done  to 
anything  unless  all  the  conditions  were  perfect,  and  the  in- 
strument itself  much  larger.  Its  effect — according  to  Verne  a 
deadly  effect,  would  be  in  the  discharge  or  equalization  of  the 
potentials  on  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  through  the  victim ; 
but  this  discharge  through  the  victim  could  not  be  effected  on 
the  breaking  of  the  Leyden  jar  because  the  discharge,  which  al- 
ways follows  the  shortest  path,  would  take  place  through  the 
conducting  and  surrounding  sea  water.  So  much  for  “Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.” 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  “Mysterious  Island,”  which 
though  rendered  impossible  by  the  fault  in  its  precursor, 
“Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,”  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  ingenious.  Though  Verne  in  the  person  of  an 
American  engineer,  can  rise  to  prophetic  heights  when  speak- 
ing about  the  world’s  supply  of  coal  and  the  date  of  its  prob- 
able total  consumption,  he  nevertheless  prevents  foxes  from 
crossing  a stream  in  winter  by  the  highly  efficient  method  of 
removing  its  bridge.  But  then  perhaps  Verne’s  foxes  were 
afraid  to  walk  on  the  ice,  for  at  any  rate  his  strategy  seemed 
to  prove  effectual.  In  this  book,  which  really  contains  some- 
thing of  a plot,  and  in  this  is  different  from  most  of  his  other 
“novels,”  there  is  one  noticeable  feature,  a feature  that  reveals 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  Verne’s  apparently  easy  course 
through  a maze  of  scientifically  related  details.  It  is  the  fact 
that  whenever  a thing  is  inexpedient  in  the  development  of  the 
story  it  is  at  once  stamped  as  impossible  and  without  another 
thought  is  dropped  from  all  consideration. 

If  “Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea”  is  founded 
on  a basic  error,  it  is  not  alone  in  enjoying  this  distinction.  It 
has  for  companion  “A  Trip  to  the  Moon.”  In  this  highly 
imaginative  piece  of  literature  three  men  are  shot  up  towards 
the  moon  in  a hollow  projectile.  The  cannon,  or  rather  mor- 
tar, is  aimed  in  such  a way  that  its  projectile  is  expected 
to  meet  the  moon  as  she  sails  around  in  her  orbit.  Everything 
is  done  scientifically,  especially  in  its  description,  and  with 
the  utmost  exactitude;  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  though  no 
allowance  is  made  for  drift  (the  deviation  from  the  line  of 
fire  peculiar  to  oblong  projectiles)  the  failure  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  shot.  Then,  again,  the  can- 
non is  not  rifled — perhaps  out  of  consideration  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  projectile,  who  might  find  the  resultant  rotary  mo- 
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tion  uncomfortable — though  perhaps  they  would  sooner  turn 
end  over  end  as  they  would  surely  do  if  the  projectile  was  not 
given  a whirling  motion.  It  was  realized  soon  after  oblong 
projectiles  came  into  use  that  some  method  must  be  found 
to  keep  them  point  forward,  for  even  a solid  projectile 
turned  end  over  end.  What  would  happen  if  it  contained  a 
moving  load  can  only  be  conjectured.  This  fault  was  rem- 
edied in  every  case  except  the  present  by  rifling  the  cannon, 
and  thereby  giving  the  projectile  a rotary  motion.  But  the 
occupants  of  Verne’s  projectile  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  this 
undignified  and  unconventional  mode  of  conveyance,  though  it 
bothered  them  not  the  least  that  they  were  taking  great  risks 
about  ever  reaching  their  goal.  It  did  not  matter  that  without 
a rotary  motion,  the  least  defect  in  the  symmetry  of  the  projec- 
tile would  cause  an  enormous  discrepancy  in  the  accuracy 
of  aim. 

But  our  intrepid  wayfarers  were  not  troubled  by  these  slight 
considerations  and  sped  on  their  way  full  of  hope  and  home- 
made oxygen,  till  their  course  was  slightly  changed  by  the  at- 
traction of  a meteor  which  passed  near  them.  This  threw 
them  out  just  enough  to  cause  them  to  miss  the  moon  and 
instead  of  landing  on  the  Queen  of  Night  and  investigating 
to  their  heart’s  content,  they  found  themselves  sailing  round 
and  round  her,  caught  in  the  toils  of  a mutual  attraction  and 
seemingly  doomed  to  an  eternal  servitude.  But  then  a bright 
thought  occurred  to  one  of  them.  They  had  a number  of  very 
large  rockets  set  in  the  base  of  the  projectile,  and  waiting  until 
they  were  in  the  spot  where  the  attraction  of  the  Earth  and 
that  of  the  Moon  are  exactly  neutralized,  they  ignited  their 
fireworks,  and  determined  to  land  on  the  Moon  or  return  to 
Earth.  Immediately  the  projectile  shot  forward  and  thus  was 
begun  the  journey  back  to  earth,  that  ended  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific.  Thus  Jules  Verve  seemingly  has  regard  for  every 
natural  law  affecting  the  case,  but  here  again  he  either  errs 
unconsciously  or  makes  an  impossibility  plausible  for  his  own 
ends  and  the  good  of  the  story.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
a rocket — that  is  to  say,  the  case — is  sent  skyward  through 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  it  contains.  This,  when  ig- 
nited, is  changed  into  gaseous  form,  and  occupies  roughly  five 
hundred  times  the  space  it  did  as  a solid.  It  is  this  expan- 
sion which  forces  the  case  upward,  but  the  case  moves  only  be- 
cause the  surrounding  air  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the 
outrushing  gases.  Now  for  Verne’s  projectile.  This  virtually 
formed  the  case  of  the  rockets,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
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forced  forward  when  they  were  ignited  because  there  was  no 
air  to  resist  the  gases  as  they  made  their  escape  at  the  open 
end.  The  projectile  was  in  space — interplanetary  space — prac- 
tically a vacuum,  and  would  be  there  still  if  it  had  survived 
the  initial  explosion  in  the  cannon  and  Jules  Verne  had  not 
ignored  the  absence  of  air  between  the  planets. 

Jules  Verne’s  characters,  whose  bravery  and  undaunted  re- 
sourcefulness made  possible  the  employment  of  such  wonder- 
ful means  of  locomotion,  may  be  described  in  one  word  as  pup- 
pets. They  are  creatures  of  his  system  and  in  them  he  had  no 
interest  beyond  seeing  that  they  did  things  properly  and  with 
full  realization  of  the  natural  laws  affecting  the  case.  In  all 
the  long  list  there  are  few  that  have  any  life.  Not  one  has  any 
individuality.  Placed  in  a trying  situation,  Verne’s  puppet  does 
what  it  ought  uncomplainingly  to  the  end.  It  never  becomes 
angry  unless  all  the  conditions  are  propitious,  never  weeps  unless 
we  are  told  pages  before  that  it  should.  It  never  does  anything 
unexpectedly,  shows  no  emotion  unless  it  is  scientifically  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  It  moves  its  arms  up  and  down,  explains  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  all  it  does,  however  simple,  in  the  most 
scientific  of  terms,  and  then  like  the  good  doll  it  is,  goes  back  to 
its  box  till  it  is  needed  again.  When  we  see  it  once  more,  it  has 
a new  wig,  different  clothes  and  a totally  different  errand  to  do. 

But  it  is  time  to  cease  belaboring  the  poor  dolls  and  time  to 
look  at  their  master.  There  we  see  the  author  of  eighty  books, 
the  originator  of  a new  department  in  literature.  His  works 
have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  his  stories  found  in- 
terested and  wondering  readers  in  Europe  and  America.  Though 
he  made  mistakes,  he  formed  fairy  tales  out  of  dry,  scientific 
facts,  sweetened  the  coarse  fare  of  hard  science,  and  made  it  pal- 
atable. His  influence  for  good  in  the  disseminating  of  useful 
knowledge  and  especially  in  the  creation  of  an  appetite  for  facts 
scientifically  explained,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  has  done 
as  much  in  its  gentle,  pleasing  way  as  thousands  of  irreproach- 
able textbooks,  those  hard,  stern  taskmasters  of  an  unwilling 
youth. 


Francis  P.  Schiavone. 
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WE  sing  not  of  kings  or  princes 

Extolled  in  the  musings  of  rhyme, 
Nor  sing  we  the  deeds  of  heroes 
Interred  in  the  tomes  of  time; 

But  we  tell  of  a humble  toiler 
Who  toiled  for  a humble  clan, 

And  we  tell  in  a reverent  whisper 
Of  a soldier,  a savior,  a man. 

You  may  seek  in  the  towered  castles 
Or  delve  in  the  tombs  of  fame, 

You  may  scan  the  brazen  trophies 
For  a sign  of  the  martyr’s  name; 

You  may  list  to  the  murmuring  music 
To  the  paeans  from  lyre  or  lute, 

But  the  castles  and  tombs  are  empty 
And  the  notes  of  the  lyre  are  mute. 

But  seek  in  the  living  temple, 

And  list  to  the  living  voice 
That  sends  forth  the  praise  unshackled, 

As  unshackled  the  free  rejoice; 

Go  stand  by  the  grave  of  injustice 
And  the  crumbling  fetters  scan, 

And  there  you  will  learn  the  story 
Of  a hero,  a martyr,  a man. 


G.  C.  DENNENY. 
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IT  was  three  days  before  Christmas  in  Rome,  but  Christ- 
mas to  how  many  in  that  pagan  city?  Ninety-three 
years  previously  a little  infant  had  been  born  in  a 
stable  near  Bethlehem,  of  humble  parents. 

When  this  infant  had  grown  to  man’s  estate,  his  preach- 
ings, doctrines,  and  miracles  became  the  subject  of  much 
talk  in  Rome.  Some  proclaimed  him  to  be  an  imposter,  oth- 
ers were  bitter  and  hateful  toward  this  usurper  of  their 
staid  old  customs  and  doctrines,  while  others  again  believed, 
and  saw  in  him  the  one  for  whom  generation  after  genera- 
tion had  yearned. 

Emperors  had  trembled  at  the  news  of  his  miracles.  An 
unknown  voice  seemed  to  warn  them  that  their  supremacy 
was  at  an  end,  an  unseen  hand  pointed  to  the  future,  and 
showed  them  their  mighty  Rome  in  ruins.  They  feared 
hated  and  stood  in  awe  of  this  strange  quiet  mannered  man 
with  his  low,  melodious  voice,  and  then  did  not  their  his- 
tories, their  traditions,  tell  of  the  day  he  died,  how  their 
city  had  trembled,  how  their  dead  had  arisen,  how  the  skies, 
sea  and  earth  rose  up  in  rebellion  and  cried  out  against  the 
dastardly  deed  that  their  soldeirs  had  enacted  on  Mount 
Calvary  ? 

There  were  Christians  in  Rome  now,  and  many.  This 
unknown  man  who  had  professed  to  be  the  “Son  of  God,” 
had  left  disciples  after  him  who  by  their  preachings  and 
miracles  had  won  many  followers. 

The  Emperors  had  tried  to  crush  out  this  new  creed, 
by  torturing  to  death  all  who  confessed  to  be  Christians.  One 
persecution  had  followed  another;  emperor  after  emperor 
had  endeavored  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  the  torture  of 
these  Christians.  They  had  forced  them  into  huts,  caves  and 
catacombs.  They  had  banished  them  from  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  when  Domitian  came  to  the  throne  he  determined 
to  smoke  these  Christian  rats  out  of  their  holes,  and  forever 
rid  his  country  from  the  danger  which  was  gnawing  at  the 
roots  of  her  throne. 
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We  are  in  one  of  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city,  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  the  river  Tiber.  It  is  a calm,  peaceful 
night.  A moon  mingles  its  pale,  yellow  light  with  the  flick- 
ering torches  which  are  placed  above  the  narrow  streets.  Ro- 
mans, soldiers,  slaves,  women,  girls,  loiterers,  an  occasional 
Greek,  his  light  hair  and  pale  face  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark,  swathy  Roman,  shuffle  along  the  ways  in  a surge  of 
humanity. 

The  numerous  haunts,  and  wine  cellars  are  filled  with 
gladiators,  gamblers  and  drunkards.  Had  we  passed  along 
with  that  crowd,  we  might  have  noticed  a boy  of  apparently 
seventeen  years  of  age,  sitting  before  a certain  wine  cellar, 
a bright,  curly  headed  little  lad  just  on  the  verge  of  laying 
aside  his  tunic  for  the  toga.  As  he  sat  in  silent  contempla- 
tion of  the  moving  picture  before  him,  two  burly  ruffians 
emerged  rather  unsteadily  from  the  wine  shop. 

“By  Pollux!”  exclaimed  one  of  them,  “there’s  Fabius. 
Flo,  Fabius,  how  goes  it  with  you?”  “Well  enough,”  replied 
the  boy,  rising.  “Hold,  boy!”  cried  the  first  speaker,  laying 
a hand  on  his  shoulder.  “I  hear  you  are  thinking  of  be- 
coming a Christian.  Is  it  so?”  Fabius  made  no  answer, 
but  stepped  into  the  passing  throng.  The  two  bullies  fol- 
lowed him. 

He  had  thought  himself  well  rid  of  his  undesirable  com- 
panions, when  an  old  man,  whom  he  had  noticed  walking  at 
his  elbow,  was  seized  violently  from  behind,  and  hurled 
into  the  chariot  way. 

Fabius  bent  over  the  old  man  and  helped  him  to  his 
feet,  while  the  cowardly  ruffians  passed  on  with  a mocking 
laugh.  The  old  man  was  not  seriously  injured,  and  now 
supported  by  the  boy’s  strong  arm,  resumed  his  way.  “Where 
do  you  go?”  asked  Fabius.  The  man  looked  up  into  the  boy’s 
face,  and  studied  it.  “Who  are  you?”  he  asked  at  length. 

“Fabius.”  “And  your  father?”  “Cato;  he  who  keeps 
the  wine  cellar  yonder.” 

They  held  on  their  way  in  silence.  The  boy  noticed  that 
the  old  man  kept  one  arm  within  his  tightly-drawn  toga. 
He  remembered  that  even  when  he  fell,  he  had  the  arm  in  the 
same  position,  and  then  it  dawned  on  him — the  old  man  was  a 
Christian  priest. 

Silently  the  boy  drew  him  into  a lane,  apart  from  the 
crowd,  and  whispered,  “You  are  a priest?” 

His  companion  started.  The  word  priest  in  Rome  was 
fatal.  There  was  a reward  of  a talent  for  the  head  of  a 
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Christian  priest.  “Have  no  fear,”  whispered  Fabius.  “I 
too,  am  a Christian.”  The  old  priest  brightened,  and  again 
the  boy  led  him  through  the  byways  to  the  amphitheatre, 
into  the  condemned  Christians,  that  he  mighjt  bring  them 
their  God. 

?}:  if:  :(c  ijc  ifc  # j|C 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  in  Cato’s  wine  shop.  Among  the 
loungers  we  may  recognize  the  person  of  Cornelius,  the 
one  of  the  bullies  who  had  pushed  the  old  priest  into  the 
chariot  way  a few  nights  previously.  He  is  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  the  innkeeper,  Cato.  Cornelius  pulled  his 
chair  closer  to  his  companion.  Cato  listened  in  silence.  He 
was  a kind,  good-natured,  robust  pagan  to  whom  the  affairs 
of  state  and  persecutions  were  of  no  matter,  but  the  thought 
of  his  son,  his  Fabius,  as  one  of  those  hated  Christians, 
almost  drove  him  mad.  Pagan  though  he  was,  however,  he 
wished  evil  to  no  one,  much  less  a man’s  blood  on  his  hands, 
even  though  it  were  the  blood  of  one  of  these  Christians, 
whose  lives  were  of  such  little  consequence  in  Rome  that 
they  had  served  as  torches  to  light  the  public  ways  on  fes- 
tive occasions. 

The  tempter  had  persuasive  arguments.  A smooth  voice 
and  an  oily  way  which  soon  won  over  the  weak  Cato,  who 
agreed  to  meet  Cornelius  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Cornelius  quaffed  the  remainder  of  his 
wine,  and  then  studied  the  faces  of  those  around  him.  They 
were  either  gambling  or  intoxicated.  He  was  confident  their 
cenversation  had  been  unheard.  He  looked  behind  him.  A 
heavy  portiere  dividing  the  cafe  from  the  inner  room  hung 
within  a few  inches  of  his  chair.  As  he  looked  he  saw  the 
portiere  move.  Jumping  to  his  feet,  he  peered  into  the 
room.  It  was  in  darkness.  A sound  like  a drawn  bolt  came 
to  his  ears.  He  strained  his  eyes  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  but  failed  to  notice  the  trembling 
hand  that  slid  the  bolt  from  its  socket,  and  the  little  panther- 
like form  that  passed  out  and  sped  away  in  the  darkness. 

=k  * * * * * * * * 

The  priest  wrapped  his  toga  tightly  over  his  chest,  and 
turning,  quenched  his  flickering  candle.  A knock  at  the  door 
of  his  hut  startled  him ! “Who  is  it?”  he  whispered.  “Quick, 
Father,  open  quick !”  He  swung  back  the  door,  and  Fabius, 
reeling  and  exhausted,  staggered  into  the  room,  and  fell  at 
his  feet.  The  old  man  bent  over  him.  “What  is  it,  child?” 
The  boy  raised  himself  to  a sitting  posture,  and  grasped  the 
priest’s  arm. 
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“Don’t  go,  Father,”  he  gasped ; “pray  don’t  go.  They 
are  coming  here  to  capture  you.  They  know  you’re  a Christian 
priest.”  “But  I must,  my  child.  The  captives  in  yonder 
amphitheatre  await  my  coming.  I must  bring  them  their 
God,”  and  despite  the  boy’s  protest,  the  old  man  pushed 
past  him.  The  boy  followed.  Already  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  way  which  led  into  the  catacomb,  and  through  which 
the  old  priest  must  pass,  lights  began  to  show,  and  soon 
their  escape  was  cut  off  by  a mob  whose  curses  and  impre- 
cations could  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  quiet  night. 

There  was  but  one  resource  left,  and  that  was  to  go 
into  the  catacomb  itself.  They  stood  terror-stricken  in  the 
passage  way.  The  priest  knew  that  if  he  should  retreat  into 
the  catacombs  he  could  easily  elude  his  pursuers,  but  having 
to  remain  there,  would  keep  him  from  his  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  captured  Christians. 

Like  a flash  a scheme  had  come  to  the  little  Fabius. 
“Quick,  Father!”  and  he  drew  the  aged  priest  into  the  hut. 
“My  son,  are  you  mad?  They  will  surely  discover  us  here. 
Quick,  into  the  catacombs.”  “No,  Father,  let  me  have  my 
way  this  time,”  pleaded  the  boy.  “Now,  stay  where  you 
are!  Yes,  stand  behind  the  curtain.”  The  priest  could  not 
tell  why  he  obeyed  him,  but  something  in  the  boy’s  face, 
something  in  his  calm,  self-possessed  command,  held  him 
as  in  a trance.  Taking  down  a worn  cassock  from  the  wall, 
the  boy  hastily  drew  it  on,  and  then  bending  over  in  the  at- 
titude of  an  old  man,  he  went  outside  and  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  hut. 

The  night  was  calm  and  beautiful.  The  silvery  moon 
lit  up  the  mouth  of  the  catacombs,  making  pale  the  torches 
of  the  oncoming  Romans.  The  old  priest  threw  open  the 
door  and  attempted  to  bring  the  boy  back,  but  then  a con- 
soling voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  no  harm  should  come 
to  the  lad.  He  would  merely  elude  the  rabble.  And  then 
again  the  picture  of  the  dying  Christians  in  the  amphitheatre 
appeared  before  him.  They  were  holding  their  hands  to 
heaven  and  praying  for  his  coming. 

The  torches  were  nearer  now,  and  voices  were  plainly 
audible,  while  clubs  and  mad  gesticulations  stood  out  clearly 
in  the  moonlight. 

Fabius  recognized  his  father  and  Cornelius  at  the  head 
of  the  mob,  and  now  they  too  saw  his  form.  The  time  had 
come. 
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“Ha!  there  he  stands!”  shouted  Cornelius.  A shower 
of  stones  whirled  over  his  head,  smashing  the  door  behind 
him.  Assuming  the  attitude  of  the  priest,  the  boy  hobbled 
quickly  into  the  catacomb,  while  the  old  priest,  stupefied 
with  terror,  saw  the  mob  rush  by  his  hut  and  swoop  in  after 
the  fleeing  boy. 

Once  inside,  Fabius  threw  off  his  toga,  and  ran  quickly 
through  the  winding  passage  way.  The  mob  separated,  and 
soon  the  catacomb  was  aglow  with  torches. 

The  lad  slipped  behind  a projecting  wall.  He  heard  a 
step  approaching,  and  knew  it  to  be  the  step  of  his 
father.  The  old  priest  must  have  gone  by  now,  he  told  him- 
self. He  would  end  it  all  and  make  himself  known.  He 
stepped  forth  into  the  torchlight,  but  before  he  could  speak 
a club  flew  from  the  mob  and  crashed  against  his  forehead, 
and  with  a faint  cry  for  mercy,  Fabius  fell  forward,  dead. 
The  man  shouted,  and  immediately  the  searching  mob  col- 
lected about  the  dying  form.  A distracted  father  bent  over 
his  boy,  calling  upon  his  name  in  vain. 

The  old  priest  had  made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  captives, 
and  little  Fabius,  an  unknown  martyr,  spent  Christmas  in 
heaven. 

Thomas  B.  McSherry. 


impair 

I HAVE  heard  the  tale  of  dark  despair, 

I have  seen  its  seedling  sown, 

I have  watched  the  lily  that  once  was  fair 
By  its  smothering  vines  o’ergrown. 

V.  H.  ISAACS. 


S1jp  Natur?  ani  lap  of  Sialrrtirs 


IN  reading  over  the  pages  of  history,  one  cannot  but  notice 
how  in  the  story  of  every  nation  there  is  evinced  the  high- 
est admiration  for  all  who  have  achieved  greatness  in  vir- 
tue of  their  mental  ability.  In  all  peoples,  no  matter  how  bar- 
barous, the  first  inclination — to  cultivate  and  admire  physical 
strength  above  all  else — is  ultimately  superseded  by  a desire 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  to  award  the  greatest  distinction  to 
those  who  achieve  intellectual  supremacy.  On  the  battlefield 
as  well  as  in  the  council  chamber,  intellectual  prowess  has  al- 
ways carried  the  day.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  admire 
the  inventive  genius  that,  by  means  of  a wooden  horse,  con- 
quered the  Trojans  who  had  withstood  for  ten  long  years  the 
destructive  weapons  of  the  Greeks.  Napoleon  is  immortal  be- 
cause his  genius  so  often  worked  the  downfall  of  generals  com- 
manding armies  far  outnumbering  his  own.  Who  knows  what 
our  own  fate  might  have  been,  were  it  not  for  the  superior  in- 
tellect of  Washington,  who  so  often  joined  battle  against  large 
numbers  with  a mere  handful  of  men!  We  turn  page  after  page 
of  history,  and  find  that  the  greatest  men  are  the  men  of  brain, 
the  men  who  appeal  to  reason  whenever  difficulties  confront 
them.  How  great,  then,  and  how  noble,  must  be  the  study  of 
that  science  which  sharpens  man’s  greatest  weapon — the  intellect! 
Indeed,  no  subject  is  more  worthy  of  universal  esteem  than  that 
which  in  all  his  mental  processes  guides  man  to  correct  conclu- 
sions, and  logic,  which  formulates  the  laws  of  correct  reasoning, 
is  the  king  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

Logic,  by  which,  as  the  first  stepping  stone  in  Philosophy,  we 
ascend  to  the  heights  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  is  of  two  kinds, 
natural  and  acquired.  In  its  natural  form  it  is  the  inborn  ap- 
titude possessed  by  every  man  for  using  aright  his  faculties  for 
acquiring  knowledge.  It  comes  directly  from  God.  Natural 
logic  developed  along  the  proper  lines  is  called  acquired  logic. 
It  is,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  directive  science  of  the  act  of 
reasoning  by  means  of  which  man  proceeds  in  it  with  order  and 
facility  and  without  error.  Aristotle  it  was  who  raised  logic  to 
this  degree  of  perfection,  and  he  is,  therefore,  deservedly  looked 
upon  as  its  author.  With  the  aid  of  his  methods,  St.  Thomas 
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founded  on  a rock-like  basis  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion, and,  guided  by  revelation,  he  was  preserved  from  the 
errors  of  pagan  philosophers  who  trusted  to  reason  alone. 

Acquired  logic  is  subdivided  into  minor,  or  Dialectics,  and 
major,  or  Criteriology.  The  latter  opens  to  us  the  storehouse  of 
truth,  giving  us  the  keys  to  their  different  chambers,  while  Dia- 
lectics, of  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  treat  at  present,  shows  us 
how  to  manipulate  these  truths  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  cor- 
rectness in  the  operation  of  reasoning.  But  all  reasoning  sup- 
poses judgments,  and  judgments  in  their  turn  are  made  up  of 
ideas.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  say  a few  words  about  ideas. 

An  idea,  then,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  perceives 
something  without  affirming  or  denying  anything  about  it.  If 
some  one  should  repeat  to  us  the  word  “man”  our  mind  per- 
ceives a vague  general  picture  of  a man  copied  from  all  the 
men  we  have  ever  seen.  We  do  not  think  of  any  man  in  par- 
ticular, but  our  idea  embraces  an  indefinite  number  of  men,  all 
having  the  same  general  characteristics.  Ideas  are  looked  upon 
in  two  lights:  first,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  an  object 
is  perceived;  and,  secondly,  according  to  the  object  itself,  which 
is  perceived.  Ideas  are  so  simple  in  their  make-up,  and  the 
shades  of  difference  between  their  several  kinds  are  so  slight, 
that  one  might  have  a concept  of  the  same  object  at  different 
times,  and  each  time  have  a different  idea.  An  illustration  will 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  A child  upon 
hearing  for  the  first  time  the  term  logic  used  in  a conversation, 
might  glean  from  what  has  been  said,  that  logic  is  something 
treated  of  in  books.  In  his  own  way,  then,  he  gives  it  a place 
in  the  category  of  studies,  and  has  a more  or  less  clear  idea  of 
logic.  As  the  child  advances  in  school  he  learns  the  definitions 
of  art  and  science,  and  finds  that  logic  is  a science  and  an  art. 
Now  he  knows  some  of  the  essential  marks  of  logic,  and  can 
separate  it  from  some  other  branches  of  study.  Upon  taking  up 
the  study  of  logic  in  an  advanced  class,  the  child,  or  rather  now 
the  young  man,  becomes  acquainted  with  logic  in  all  its  essence 
and  details.  Now  he  has  a complete  idea  of  logic.  God  alone 
can  have  an  adequate  or  comprehensive  idea  which  represents 
everything  knowable  about  an  object  in  all  its  proper- 
ties and  relations.  Besides  these,  there  is  first  the  pos- 
itive idea.  All  ideas  of  logic  are  incidentally  positive  because 
they  perceive  the  notes  contained  in  logic  itself.  Opposed  to  the 
positive  is  the  negative  idea,  as  of  darkness,  which  is  reached 
from  a knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light,  darkness  being  the 
absence  of  light.  The  explicit  idea  is  that  which  is  openly  per- 
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ceived,  while  the  implicit  idea  is  not.  Thus  a child  while  having 
an  explicit  idea  of  man,  implicitly  conceives  the  idea  of  ration- 
ality which  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  man  but  not  yet  dis- 
tinguished. 

Besides  these  ideas,  there  are  others  arranged  according  to 
the  difference  in  objects  perceived.  The  universal  idea  is  the  most 
important  of  this  class,  and  deserves  special  consideration.  It 
represents  one  or  more  properties  common  to  several  individuals 
and  asserted  of  each  one  of  them  taken  separately.  The  idea 
“man”  which  is  common  to  so  many  millions  of  individuals  and 
to  each  one  of  them  taken  separately,  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  universal  idea.  There  are  different  kinds  of  universal 
ideas,  among  which  are  genera,  species  and  differentiations.  No 
better  notion  can  be  gotten  of  these  than  from  the  Porphyrian 
tree.  Porphyry,  an  ancient  philosopher,  used  a series  of  genera, 
species  and  differentiations,  flowing  from  the  supreme  genius 
“substance.”  The  diagram  by  which  he  illustrated  the  relation 
between  the  supreme  genius  “substance”  and  the  last  species 
“man,”  consists  of  a succession  of  genera  and  species  written 
underneath  one  another,  forming  a trunk,  as  it  were,  and  con- 
nected by  differentiations  extending  to  right  and  left  as  branches, 
the  whole  bearing  resemblance  to  a tree. 

After  a study  of  the  Porphyrian  tree,  we  might  presume  to 
have  learned  considerable  about  the  idea,  and  our  attention  is 
then  turned  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  it.  Ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, naturally  enough,  by  signs.  A sign  is  something  known 
by  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  something  else.  An  ar- 
bitrary sign  is  the  class  to  which  belong  words  by  means  of 
which  ideas  are  expressed.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
a word  may  be  used  in  several  different  ways.  If,  for  example, 
some  one  should  say : “Man  is  a word  of  one  syllable,”  we  know 
that  he  is  using  the  word  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  object  which 
it  denotes.  Again,  a person  may  say : “Man  is  a rational  animal,” 
and  in  this  instance  we  know  that  the  word  is  used  for  the  thing 
signified.  Words  express  an  idea  more  clearly  by  dividing  it  into 
its  component  parts,  or  by  defining  it.  When  we  say  that  man  is 
a creature  composed  of  body  and  soul,  we  at  once  give  a definition 
of  the  object  expressed  by  our  idea,  and  divide  it  into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  A frequent  use  of  these  methods  serves  to  make 
terms  clearer,  and  when  we  have  mastered  definition  and  di- 
vision, we  shall  have  studied  the  idea  in  all  its  external  and  in- 
ternal relations.  Then  shall  we  understand  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  the  study  of  logic. 
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And  now  we  advance  another  step — to  judgments.  A judg- 
ment is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  two  ideas  are  joined  by 
affirmation  or  separated  by  negation.  We  are  most  familiar 
with  the  judgment  as  expressed  in  words.  In  this  form  it  is 
called  a proposition.  Every  proposition  consists  of  three  parts : 
the  subject,  the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject; 
and  the  copula,  which  joins  or  separates  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, according  as  the  proposition  is  affirmative  or  negative.  The 
pompously  constructed  paragraphs  of  the  best  orations,  if  strip- 
ped of  their  figurative  raiment,  can  always  be  reduced  to  the 
skeleton-like  proposition  with  its  subject,  predicate  and  copula. 
A lawyer  listens  to  his  client’s  story,  takes  a memorandum  of  the 
bare  facts  of  the  case,  and  from  them  formulates  two  or  three 
strong  arguments  around  which  as  a nucleus  he  builds  up  a speech 
which  consumes  half  a day  in  its  delivery.  Time  and  space 
forbids  us  to  linger  here  and  dilate  on  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a thorough  study  of  the  proposition.  A single  ex- 
ample will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  The  sentence  “Man  is  mortal,” 
expresses  a judgment  passed  upon  man.  The  subject  “man”  of 
the  proposition  is  joined  to  the  predicate  “mortal”  by  the  copula 
“is.”  This  example  illustrates  the  simple  form  which,  as  has 
been  said,  every  good  orator  has  before  his  mind  as  he  sends 
forth  his  thundering  periods. 

We  now  approach  the  syllogism,  and  in  treating  it,  we  meet 
the  proposition  again,  since  every  syllogism  contains  three  dis- 
tinct propositions.  The  first  two  are  called  premises ; each  prem- 
ise is  a separate  judgment,  while  the  third  proposition  draws  a 
conclusion.  In  the  syllogism,  three  ideas  are  compared.  In  the 
premises,  two  ideas  are  compared  with  a third,  and  the  con- 
clusion announces  the  result  of  this  comparison.  As  in  the  case 
of  ideas  and  judgments,  one  example  contains  more  explanation 
than  a whole  page  of  definitions.  Let  us  save  time,  then,  by 
resorting  to  the  following  illustration: 

Every  intelligent  being  is  an  angel. 

But  man  is  an  intelligent  being. 

Therefore  every  man  is  an  angel. 

We  do  not  intend  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  three  state- 
ments. We  will,  however,  stand  up  for  the  formal  correctness 
of  the  syllogism.  Concede  numbers  one  and  two  to  be  true, 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  the  conclusion.  The  first  two  propositions 
each  make  a separate  statement,  and  in  so  doing  they  compare 
the  two  ideas  “man”  and  “angel”  with  the  third  idea,  “intelligent 
being.”  According  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  syllogism  is 
based,  namely,  that  two  things  which  agree  with  the  same  thing, 
agree  with  each  other,  our  conclusion  concerning  man  is  cor- 
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rect ; for  since  man  is  connected  with  “intelligent  being,”  and  “in- 
telligent being”  with  “angel,”  “man”  coincides  with  “angel.” 
Major  logic  can  step  in  and  say  that  the  first  proposition  is  false, 
but  Dialectics  quietly  asserts  that  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned, 
the  syllogism  is  correct. 

In  connection  with  the  syllogism,  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  the 
proper  object  of  the  study  of  logic.  The  enthymeme,  sorites, 
dilemma — all  direct  and  indirect  forms  of  argument  can  be 
reduced  to  the  syllogistic  form.  The  more  we  know  of  this 
system  of  reasoning,  and  the  more  acquainted  we  become  with  the 
rules  governing  it,  the  more  interested  shall  we  be  in  the  study 
of  logic. 

But  we  cannot  attain  to  a full  knowledge  of  any  system  of 
reasoning  without  having  first  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
use  to  which  logic  is  put.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat  our 
subject  from  this  standpoint.  The  function  of  logic,  as  has  been 
said  before,  is  to  reason  with  order  and  ease  and  without  error. 
In  the  pursuit  of  its  noble  purpose,  logic  moulds  our  minds  into 
shape  so  as  to  make  them  work,  as  God  desires  they  should. 
There  is  some  danger,  because  of  the  exalted  position  logic  as- 
sumes among  the  sciences,  lest  we  should  claim  too  much  for  it. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  study  of  logic  is  to  acquire  correctness 
in  the  process  of  thought.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  so  much 
tangible  knowledge,  such  as  one  gets,  for  instance,  after  reading 
widely  from  the  works  of  our  best  authors ; it  is  something  more 
abstract.  As  a liberal  education  aims,  not  at  acquainting  a stu- 
dent with  myriads  of  isolated  facts,  but  at  training  him  to  handle 
them  deftly,  to  analyze  them  nicely,  so  as  to  make  himself  master 
of  any  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  so  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  study  of  logic  is,  not  that  we  may  tax  our  memories  with  ten 
thousand  syllogisms — one  to  solve  each  difficulty  we  confront — 
but  that  our  minds  will  be  so  well  trained  in  the  art  of  reasoning 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  any  difficulties  whatever,  when- 
ever they  confront  us,  by  applying  our  logical  principle  with  cor- 
rectness and  precision. 

The  best  appreciation  of  logic  is  insured  by  a study  of  the 
ill  effects  following  the  transgression  of  its  rules.  How  often 
in  every-day  life  are  we  the  witnesses  of  catastrophies  caused  by 
an  erroneous  influence  drawn,  a false  accusation  made,  a wrong 
construction  put  on  the  words  of  an  entirely  well  meaning  indi- 
vidual ! How  common  the  fallacy  of  assigning  an  effect  to  an 
imaginary  cause!  We  need  never  search  far  to  find  examples  of 
defective  logic.  The  Protestant  religion,  which  numbers  among 
its  followers  many  a sincere  and  cultured  man  of  the  day,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  holds  a grievance  against  the  Catholic 
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Church,  which  every  man  must,  in  the  interests  of  sound  logic, 
stamp  as  fallacious.  The  reformers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
abandoned  forever  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Church,  be- 
cause there  had  been  at  different  times  men  within  its  folds 
whose  standard  of  morals  had  not  been  of  a very  high  degree. 
Had  these  same  reformers  striven  to  wipe  out  the  evils  which 
we  must  all  admit  were  in  those  days  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of 
the  Church,  instead  of  trying  to  tear  down  the  structure  itself, 
against  which  the  gates  of  Hell  can  never  prevail,  then  they 
would  truly  have  earned  the  name  of  reformers,  and  not  acted 
the  part  of  destroyers.  And  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Protestants  of  to-day  only  too  sincerely  cherish  as  a sound  argu- 
ment against  Catholicism  that  which  is  really  a fallacy,  many 
who  are  now  non-Catholics  would  quickly  enter  the  Church. 
Every  rash  judgment,  every  superstition  is  an  instance  of  a sin 
against  logic.  A ship  sails  on  a Friday,  and  is  shipwrecked.  One 
of  the  passengers  blames  his  folly  in  taking  ship  on  an  unlucky 
day.  Or  again,  an  habitual  drunkard  attributes  the  shattered 
condition  of  his  nerves  to  the  fact  that  he  studied  too  hard  for 
the  army  in  his  youth. 

The  bad  effects  resulting  from  such  fallacies  generally  ex- 
tend themselves  to  the  person  only  who  is  guilty  of  them.  But 
we  see  before  us  other  examples,  leaving  evils  of  all  kinds  in  their 
wake.  France,  in  her  present  state,  is  a striking  example  of  the 
effects  of  bad  logic.  Socialism,  Free  Masonry,  heresies,  ancient 
and  modern,  none  of  these  can  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  sound 
reasoning.  They  hold,  of  course,  that  truth  is  on  their  side,  but 
let  us  all  remember  that  there  is  but  one  Truth,  and  within  its 
folds  a system  at  variance  with  truth  cannot  long  endure. 

In  conclusion,  a quotation  borrowed  from  the  admirable 
work  on  logic  by  the  Reverend  R.  F.  Clark,  S.  J.,  will  not  be 
here  amiss.  “The  Catholic  Church  . . . will  ever  look  on, 

from  her  throne  upon  the  Rock,  and  will  watch  unmoved  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  knowing  that  they  will  contribute, 
sooner  or  later,  one  and  all,  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  her  phil- 
osophy. She  will  watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  one  system  of  phil- 
osophy after  another,  knowing  that  amid  their  dismantled  ruins 
she  will  remain  in  her  unshaken  supremacy  the  true  Queen  of  all 
Science  and  the  Mistress  of  all  Philosophy.  For  to  her  all  arts 
and  sciences  minister,  but  none  more  than  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Logic,  since  the  Catholic  Church  alone  can  challenge  the  world 
to  point  out  a single  inconsistency  in  her  teaching,  or  a single 
weak  point  in  the  perfect  system  of  Divine  philosophy  which  God 
through  her  has  given  to  the  world.”  JoHN  A Killoran. 


Swig  of  thf  J0 tithes’  Bam* 


IF  ever  you  wander  when  night  is  come, 
Through  the  shadowy  woods  and  fields. 

When  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  all  seem  dumb 
To  the  music  the  wildwood  yields; 

If  ever  you  then  should  wander  along 
Where  the  moon  a bright  beam  slants, 

You  will  hear  the  wildwood’s  night  time  song, 

The  song  of  the  witches’  dance. 

At  ever  the  witching  hour  of  night 
The  witches  great  and  small, 

All  gather  within  a moonbeam’s  light 
At  the  Queen  of  the  witches’  call. 

The  Goblin  players  ne’er  strike  wrong 
As  about  the  throne  they  prance, 

And  hasten  the  ghostly  frolic  along 
With  the  song  of  the  witches’  dance. 

You  never  may  see  them  dancing  there, 

For  they  know  when  you  draw  nigh. 

And  swiftly  away  up  into  the  air 
In  a dancing  band  they  fly. 

But  you  still  may  hear  their  weird  refrain 
As  they  weave  some  mystic  trance 
Through  the  magic  of  their  mournful  strain — 

The  song  of  the  witches’  dance. 

And  just  when  the  first  sun  brightly  glows 
Beyond  a distant  hill, 

They  bring  their  wild  dance  to  a close, 

The  Goblin  notes  are  still. 

Then  away  to  some  haunted  castle  or  tower 
They  flee  from  the  bright  sun’s  glance, 

Till  they  answer  the  call  of  the  witching  hour — 
The  song  of  the  witches’  dance. 

WILLIAM  J.  KEARNEY. 


Kptu  f par’s  at  “Kraus  flptut.” 


THE  manor-house  of  the  Keith-Gables  of  Gordon  Town, 
Jamaica,  has  always  been  a seat  of  wonder  and  mystery. 
For  years  it  has  been  famed  for  its  romantic  revelations, 
mysterious  noises  and  remarkable  apparitions.  The  house  itself 
is  far  removed  from  the  gate  and  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  which  enables  one  to  view  largely  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  flanked  to  the  east  by  a stream  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  to  the  west  by  a wide  flowing  river.  As  you  approach 
the  gate  which  is  anything  but  imposing,  you  are  likely  to  be 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  its  decoration.  On  the  top  of  two 
huge  stone  pillars  are  perched  two  large  eagles  in  the  very  act 
of  destroying  some  animals,  whose  heads  time  has  eaten  away, 
while  midway  enbedded  in  the  hewn  stone  stands  out  in  bold  red 
characters  the  words,  “KRAUS  PENN.” 

Once  within  the  gates  your  attention  is  attracted  by  two 
immense  cork  trees  on  either  side  of  the  driveway,  where  they 
extend  to  the  weary  visitor  a very  liberal  shade  on  a sultry 
summer’s  day. 

A graveled  walk  lined  by  cocoanut  trees,  which  interweave 
their  branches  to  form  a grateful  arbour  of  knitted  foliage, 
leads  circuitously  to  the  main  entrance  of  this  once  palatial  man- 
sion. 

As  you  come  to  the  end  of  this  graveled  driveway,  you  are 
confronted  by  the  grizzly  great  house,  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 
From  the  outside,  opened  up  though  it  is,  it  presents  the  look  of 
a huge  prison.  It  seems  cold  and  lonesome  and  indeed,  looks 
every  bit  mysterious. 

Ascending  a short  flight  of  ten  or  twelve  concrete  steps,  you 
come  upon  a large  terrace  leading  at  both  ends  to  a veranda, 
which  in  turn  encircles  the  whole  house.  On  entering  through 
any  one  of  a number  of  mahogany  doors,  leading  from  any  side 
of  the  veranda,  you  find  yourself  in  a series  of  store-rooms, 
pantries  and  waiting-rooms.  From  the  waiting-room  nearest  to 
the  right  of  the  front  terrace,  you  enter  the  dining-hall.  I can 
recall  its  grandeur  even  now.  The  floor  was  made  of  the  fa- 
mous tamarind  and  mahogany  woods;  and  so  polished  was  it, 
that  it  mirrored  our  figures,  as  we  passed  over  its  slippery  sur- 
face holding  on  to  the  care-taker  for  fear  of  falling.  To  the 
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left  was  a huge  mantelpiece,  on  the  shelf  of  which  was  supported 
a large  beveled  mirror,  which  took  into  its  focus  the  whole  of 
the  polished  mahogany  dining  table,  that  extended  along  the 
oblong  hall.  The  chairs  as  they  stood  arranged  around  the  din- 
ing table  were  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  oil  paint- 
ings were  cracked  and  worm  eaten,  and  for  the  most  part  much 
impaired  by  age. 

Following  to  the  left  of  this  extensive  hall,  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  a spiral  staircase  splendidly  fitted  up  with  brass 
and  bronze,  and  covered  with  what  seemed  to  have  been 
a good  carpet,  but  now  was  so  much  tatters  and  rags. 
We  ascended  and  found  ourselves  on  a small  landing,  which  led 
to  the  ballroom.  What  luxury  was  here  displayed ! The  ceil- 
ing was  of  fretted  mahogany,  and  represented  the  “Fall  of  Je- 
rusalem.” What  a masterpiece  it  was!  How  intricate,  how 
ingeniously  wrought ! What  rare  workmanship ! On  the  walls 
strange  to  say,  were  painted  different  battle  scenes  and  most 
conspicuous  among  them  was  “The  Defence  of  Alhambra.” 
In  each  corner  of  this  luxurious  apartment  was  a mirror  of 
vast  size  like  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  each  was  draped  in 
red  tapestry.  In  the  middle  of  the  ballroom  was  a miniature 
fountain  fed  from  the  cellar  by  a quaint  little  hand  worked  pump. 
From  this  room  led  five  stately  bedrooms  on  each  side,  and  an 
elegantly  decorated  balcony  stood  out  prominently  in  front,  lead- 
ing from  the  ballroom. 

Our  story  is  connected  with  one  of  those  mysterious  bed- 
rooms. It  is  the  one  furthest  to  the  right,  as  we  enter  from  the 
staircase.  Just  outside  the  door,  stand  two  marble  statues,  one 
of  which  has  a red  vein  passing  right  through  the  upper  part  of  its 
bust.  It  is  in  this  statue,  and  in  the  room  nearest  it  that  we 
are  interested.  As  you  enter  the  bedroom  you  are  abruptly  con- 
fronted by  a mirror,  which  is  broken  in  diamond  shape  with 
several  smaller  breaks  and  splinterings  toward  the  ends  of  the 
original  diamond.  On  close  scrutiny,  the  drawers  of  an  escri- 
toire appear  to  have  been  rifled  and  a large  press  is  seen  with  one 
leg  torn  from  its  socket  leaning  against  a wall  deprived  of  some 
of  its  plastering.  But  what  attracts  one’s  attention  most,  is  a 
large  double  bed,  which  is  blood-stained  and  dirt-marked.  No 
explanations  need  be  asked,  for  the  caretaker  knows  his  business 
and  begins  his  tale  of  woe : 

“It  will  be  eighty  years  to-morrow  (New  Year’s  Day), 
since  one  of  the  foulest  tragedies  known  to  the  criminal  courts 
of  the  British  West  Indies  was  committed  in  this  very  house  and 
in  this  very  room.  As  you  all  know,  this  house  and  in  fact  the 
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whole  estate  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Charles  Keith-Ga- 
bles,  but  you  don’t  know  that  this  mansion  and  property  in  1829 
belonged  to  a German  widow  of  great  wealth  and  distinguished 
parentage,  whose  name  was  Frau  Kraus.  She  was  noted  for  her 
liberality  and  lavish  generosity  to  people  of  her  own  wealth  and 
station  in  life,  but  was  crabbed  and  brutal  and  actually  possessed 
of  a barbarian  cruelty,  when  dealing  with  her  inferiors,  and  most 
so  with  her  slaves.  She  thought  nothing  of  ordering  an  inno- 
cent girl  to  be  brutally  scourged  with  the  lash ; she  thought  little 
of  hanging  a slave  who  would  ill-treat  a pet  pup  (for  even  in 
those  days  there  lived  such  fanatics)  ; she  thought  little  of  rack- 
ing a male  servant  because  he  had  unfortunately  broken  a very 
costly  chandelier,  and  took  a personal  delight  in  hearing  a re- 
hearsal of  his  woes  and  cries  for  mercy.  All  went  well  with 
her,  however,  as  long  as  she  generously  paid  her  headsman,  who 
was  nothing  more  than  a miserly  German,  who  thought  that 
some  day  he  would  succeed  his  rich  cousin,  although  she  now 
disowned  him.  But  Mrs.  Kraus’  cup  of  iniquity  was  filling  to 
the  overflow  and  an  angry  God  was  taking  into  account  every 
one  of  her  demon-like  actions. 

“It  was  the  New  Year’s  Eve  of  1829.  Mrs.  Kraus  was 
busily  engaged  in  giving  orders  and  personally  supervising  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  of  her  guests  on  the  morrow.  The 
place  was  beautifully  decorated  with  the  choicest  of  flowers 
that  offered  their  perfume  for  the  celebration.  The  ferns  kissed 
the  mirrors,  as  they  admired  themselves  dancing  to  and  fro  in 
a gentle  breeze.  The  whole  house  was  scented  with  a perfume, 
which  was  only  a mock  of  its  true  condition.  Mrs.  Kraus, 
strange  to  say,  amidst  this  scene  of  peace,  ease,  comfort  and 
luxury,  was  more  morose  and  irritable  than  ever.  But  Hawze, 
the  headsman,  thinking  that  amidst  all  this  splendor  she  would 
be  serene,  approached  her  in  her  little  office  and  asked  for  an 
increase  in  salary.  She  burst  into  one  of  her  frantic  fits  of  seeth- 
ing anger  and  ordered  this  ambitious  wretch  to  leave  the  prem- 
ises at  once  and  forever. 

Hawze,  torn  with  rage  and  burning  with  revenge,  betook 
himself  to  the  slave  quarters  and  began  immediately  to  sow 
seeds  of  rebellion  against  Mrs.  Kraus.  In  fact,  he  threw  in  his 
lot  with  them,  and  voted  instant  revenge  for  all  the  injuries  re- 
ceived. The  ebony  colored  savages  laughed  with  the  thought  of 
their  approaching  vengeance,  and  not  only  girded  their  loins, 
but  steeled  their  hearts. 

Night  approached!  Lightning  flashed  from  the  four  points, 
and  the  thunder  cannonaded  in  hireling  obedience.  The  chickens, 
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frightened  by  the  conflicting  powers  of  nature,  nestled  closer 
beneath  their  mother’s  warm  feathers,  the  dog  retired  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  his  kennel,  so  as  to  be  more  cozy,  the  horse 
neighed,  terrified  by  the  vivid  light  of  the  lightning,  and  slept 
not,  but  shivered  and  snorted. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Hawze  the  slaves  left  their  quar- 
ters, crept  through  a window  leading  from  the  terrace  into  the 
waiting  room  already  described,  stole  into  the  dining  hall  and 
up  the  winding  staircase  into  the  drawing  room.  They  then  ran 
to  her  bedroom  door,  and  paused.  With  a hideous  yell,  for 
now  they  feared  not  discovery,  they  flung  those  doors  from 
their  hinges  and  fell  upon  the  staggering  form  of  Frau  Kraus. 
But  they  did  not  commit  their  murder  immediately.  They  al- 
lowed her  to  realize  her  position,  then  drowning  her  plaintive 
cries  for  mercy,  they  gave  her  a death  too  gruesome  for  de- 
scription. Her  body  was  thrown  into  a neighboring  well,  never 
to  be  recovered.  The  mirror  was  broken  by  Hawze,  when  try- 
ing to  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  at  whose 
hands  he  too  met  death. 

But  strangest  of  all,  when  that  fatal  morn  dawned  “Kraus 
Penn”  not  only  raised  the  curtain  of  a blood-curdling  tragedy, 
but  that  of  a deep  mystery.  For  the  statue  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Kraus  now  showed  a remarkable  red  vein,  which  ran  com- 
pletely through  the  marble  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bust  and 
terminated  in  a huge  scarlet  blotch  on  the  lower  right  side. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  remains  a mys- 
tery to  this  day. 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs. 


&?mmbnmr? 

IT  flits  like  the  zephyr  across  the  white  foam, 
Awaking  the  waves  as  they  cradle  to  sleep. 
Bringing  brightest  of  mem’ries  from  far  away  home, 
And  dreams  of  fond  faces  beyond  the  drear  deep. 


V.  H.  ISAACS. 


01jf  Alumni  latujuft 


T Delmonico’s  was  held,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 


26th,  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Fordham  University 


Alumni  Association.  Judging  from  the  “character 
cast”  of  the  evening,  it  would  seem  that  o3i  Fordham  has 
more  than  contributed  its  quota  of  notables  to  the  world’s 
stage.  However,  this  certainly  did  not  seem  in  any  way  to 
conflict  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening;  to  the  contrary, 
be  it  said,  never  did  priest  and  doctor,  lawyer  and  politician 
mingle  together  in  greater  amity. 

Altogether  the  dinner  was  a thoroughly  enjoyable  one, 
and  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  the  smoke  from  the  cigars 
began  to  mount  ceilingward,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley, 
clad  in  his  robes,  rose  and  made  an  address.  In  part  he  spoke 
of  having  been  present  at  a dinner  of  the  Alumni  about  thirty 
years  ago.  “I  said  then,”  he  remarked,  “if  ever  we  have  a 
Catholic  university  in  the  United  States,  Fordham  is  the  site. 
I was  looked  upon  as  being  what  the  younger  people  call  now 
‘fresh.’  I happened  to  be  the  last  speaker,  but  I stampeded 
the  whole  concern.  Nobody  would  believe  then  what  has 
since  come  to  pass.  We  have  our  Catholic  university  at 
Fordham.  thank  God.  and  it  is  doin<f  noble  work. 

“We  have  in  New  York  a university  that  we  are  proud  of 
to-day,  and  I am  looking  forward  to  no  distant  date  when  it 
shall  take  its  place  among  the  first  universities  in  the  land. 

“Noblesse  oblige  is  your  motto,  and  you  are  going  to 
carry  that  name  wherever  you  go,  and  let  it  be  an  aid  and  a 
support  to  you  when  temptation  comes  your  way.  You  are 
alumni  of  the  greatest  teaching  order  that  the  Church  has 
ever  seen — the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.” 

As  the  Archbishop  was  obliged  to  leave  rather  early  in 
the  evening  he  begged  that  his  companions  would  not  quiet 
their  activities  on  his  account,  as  was  the  case,  he  said  with 
a chuckle,  last  month,  when  he  gave  an  address  in  St.  Louis. 
On  that  occasion  he  took  his  leave  shortly  after  nine  o’clock, 
and  found  on  opening  the  papers  of  the  next  day  a rather 
graphic  story  headed,  “Archbishop  of  New  York  Stricken  at 
Banquet.” 
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The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  president  of  Fordham,  receiv- 
ed an  ovation  when  he  rose  to  make  his  speech  on  “Our 
Alma  Mater.”  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  progress  in  all 
branches,  scholastic  and  athletic,  made  at  the  university  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  The  Law  and  Medical  Schools  have 
both,  according  to  him,  showed  splendid  results.  He  said, 
further,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has  been 
waiting  for  a Rockefeller  or  Carnegie  to  show  up  on  the  hori- 
zon, but  as  yet  no  one  has  responded  to  this  laudable  appeal 
for  financial  aid.  Of  course,  the  money  which  he  would  like 
to  realize  is  to  be  devoted,  when  obtained,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  of  the  educational  branches,  new  halls,  and 
general  other  facilities.  There  is  being  planned  at  present, 
as  from  the  foregoing  could  be  guessed,  some  exceedingly 
important  departures,  which  will  place  Fordham,  when  real- 
ized, on  a vastly  higher  footing. 

Justice  Fitzgerald  spoke  on  the  “Judiciary.”  Thomas  A. 
Daly,  ’91,  read  a very  clever  original  poem  which  dealt  with 
the  late  renowned  Brother  Hooley,  a lay  brother  of  the  Soci- 
ety, who  conducted  a lunch-room  in  the  college.  Brother 
Hooley  was  also  wont  to  dispense,  at  a nominal  figure,  re- 
freshing beverages  of  the  soft  persuasion — sarsaparilla,  lem- 
onade, and  other  quaffs  dear  to  the  heart  of  Fordham’s 
youth.  In  fact,  the  headquarters  occupied  by  Brother  Hool- 
ey finally  attained  the  dignity  of  being  known  as  the  “Cap- 
ital of  Fordham.” 

“Solid  men  of  Fordham,  drink  no  deep  potations; 

Solid  men  of  Fordham,  make  no  long  orations.” 

The  above  verse,  with  apologies  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  headed,  on  the  dinner  programme,  the  toasts  of  the 
evening.  Contributors  to  this  event,  which  represented  no 
little  part  of  the  festivities,  were  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83, 
president  of  the  association;  Hon.  James  Fitzgerald,  who 
spoke  on  the  Judiciary;  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Hayes,  ’95,  on 
the  “Clergy  and  Laity”;  Thomas  D.  O’Brien,  on  “Our  Sister 
Societies,”  and  ended  with  an  address  on  the  class  of  1908, 
by  Charles  E.  Casey,  ’08,  which  was  very  well  received. 

There  was  never  for  one  moment,  during  the  entire  prog- 
ress of  the  evening,  a let-up  in  the  good  fellowship  which 
seemed  to  color  and  to  give  tone  to  the  event.  It  is  a hard 
thing  for  a non-college  man  to  appreciate  what  these  alumni 
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dinners  mean  to  one  who  has  had  the  friendship  of  an  Alma 
Mater.  Nowhere  on  earth,  nor  among  any  body  of  men,  is 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  camaraderie  carried  to  such  a 
point  of  development  as  with  these  genial  collegians.  There 
is  something  joyous  in  the  resumption  even  for  the  night,  of 
old  ties,  and  the  renewal  of  bygone  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions, which  is  accorded  only  to  the  college  bred  man.  When 
such  a gathering  of  good  spirits  convenes,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  these  solitary  nights  in  the  march  of  the  years’ 
progress  represent  to  them  so  much  of  that  which  has  made 
life  pleasant. 

M.  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  ’01. 


(Eajjttnlium  iFnrMianmtse 

(Read  at  Alumni  Banquet) 

I SING  of  Fordham’s  olden  days 
And  just  one  well-recalled  spot, 

Not  that  the  poet-laureate’s  bays 
May  hedge  my  growing  bald-spot, 

But  with  the  hope  that  you  may  find 
In  these  my  simple  measures, 

Some  strain  to  stir  the  heart  and  mind 
With  reminiscent  pleasures. 

We  shall  not  read  a lengthy  screed 
Of  weighty  history, 

For  Fordham  holds  some  things  that  need 
No  fulsome  praise  from  me. 

The  virtues  of  those  noble  men 
Who  led  us  to  the  light, 

Are  not  for  my  too  feeble  pen 
Upon  this  festive  night. 

And  those  great  granite  walls  that  rear 
iTheir  bulk  against  the  sky, 

We  have  no  need  to  boast  of  here, 

And  so  we  pass  them  by. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  Latin,  Greek, 

Or  studies  old  or  new. 
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If  praise  of  all  such  things  you  seek 
A catalogue  for  you! 

My  wings  of  song  must  flap  along — 
Poor  cripples! — ’till  they  stop 
Among  that  ghostly  company 
In  Brother  Hooley’s  shop. 

Some  few  who  came  before  my  day 
Gray,  wrinkled,  doddering  men, 
May  wag  their  silly  heads  and  say 
There  was  no  “Hooley’s”  then. 

If  so  they  swear,  then  I declare 
THEIR  Fordham  incomplete! 
Where  were  its  rulers  then  and  where 
Its  governmental  seat? 

Where  were  its  plans  of  battle  laid 
And  where  its  conquests  sung? 
Where  were  its  haloed  heroes  made 
When  those  old  bucks  were  young? 
O ! gray-beard  loons,  away  with  you ! 

For  gabble  as  you  may, 

YOU  had  no  Fordham  like  we  knew 
Who  graced  a later  day, 

And  sat  in  council  there  and  heard 
The  pearls  of  wisdom  drop 
In  many  a brogue-encrusted  word 
In  Brother  Hooley’s  shop. 

I hesitate  to  contemplate 
The  darkness  of  the  age, 

Ere  Hooley  came  to  fill  his  ^ate 
And  write  your  history’s  page. 

Who  kept  your  worthy  records  then 
And  held  your  trump  of  Fame? 
Who  sang  the  deeds  of  gallant  men 
And  called  them  all  by  name? 

You  prate  of  Homer,  but  ’tis  not 
Our  (homer.  Not  the  same. 

Our  homer  meant  the  mighty  swat 
That  won  the  Jasper  game. 

And  when  the  game  was  lost  or  won 
It  never  ended  there. 

For  every  error,  hit  and  run 
Was  analyzed  with  care, 
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And  racketed  and  labeled,  when 
We  sipped  our  ginger  pop 
And  fought  our  battles  o’er  again 
In  Brother  Hooley’s  shop. 

O ! boys,  this  genial  banquet-board 
’Round  which  we  sit  to-night, 

Is  graced  with  cheer  that  must  afford 
A measure  of  delight, 

Undreamed  of  in  those  happy  days, 

That  once  were  yours  and  mine, 

The  suns  of  long  dead  summers  raise 
Gold  bubbled  in  our  wine, 

And  stir  our  hearts  with  melody 
’Till  laughter  wreathes  the  lip. 

O!  here  is  jolly  company 
And  right  good  fellowship! 

And  yet — you’ll  pardon  me,  dear  boys, 

If  standing  here,  I own 
I’d  gladly  swop  these  riper  joys 
For  others  I have  known ; 

To  hear  my  boyish  voice  ring  loud, 

Where  ginger  bottles  pop, 

In  that  care-free  and  happy  crowd 
In  Brother  Hooley’s  shop. 

Now  Hooley’s  gone.  We’ll  hear  no  more 
His  sage  talk  and  his  laughter. 

The  boys  he  loved?  Some  gone  before, 

But  most  must  follow  after. 

Yet  here  where  Memory’s  warmth  is  shed 
To  comfort  and  caress  us, 

Let’s  toast  the  living  and  the  dead — 

Here’s  to  us  all,  God  Bless  us! 

T.  A.  DALY,  ’91. 


A (f  ufstinn  0f  fHmt 

IT  is  our  purpose  in  this  brief  paper,  to  weigh  and  consider 
the  relative  merits  of  Bassanio  and  Antonio,  the  two 
leading  male  characters  in  Shakespeare’s  “Merchant  of 
Venice,”  with  a view  to  deciding  which  had  the  better  title  to 
the  hand  of  the  lovely  Portia. 

That  we  may  the  better  decide,  let  us  journey  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  and  dwell  for  a space  in  the  quaint 
old  city  of  Venice. 

The  very  atmosphere  throbs  with  the  subtleties  of  mediaeval 
romance.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  master-poet  chose  this 
delightful  spot  for  the  background  of  his  most  fascinating 
comedy.  It  is  here  that  Shylock,  the  hated  money-lender, 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  small  Rialto  and  extorts  outrageous 
sums  from  his  unfortunate  patrons.  Here  also  the  rich  merch- 
ant Antonio  may  be  seen  scattering  pleasantries  about  in  his 
daily  walks.  Little  does  he  think,  as  he  casts  a contemptuous 
glance  at  the  cringing  form  of  the  Jew,  that  one  day  his  hopes, 
his  ambitions,  his  very  life  will  hang  upon  the  mercy  of  this 
same  money-lender. 

But  the  time  is  at  hand.  His  friend  Bassanio  has  come 
to  him  for  a loan  of  3,000  ducats,  that  he  may  sue  properly 
for  the  hand  of  Portia,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  Belmont  Palace. 
He  cannot  furnish  the  sum  until  his  ships  return,  but  Bassanio’s 
suit  is  urgent,  and  a delay  of  even  a few  weeks  may  mean  de- 
feat. 


To  Bassanio  the  case  looks  hopeless,  but  Antonio  does  not 
despond.  A quick  plan  formulates  itself  in  his  active  brain. 
He  will  go  to  Shylock,  his  enemy,  and  borrow  the  required 
amount.  But  what  of  his  contempt  for  the  Jew?  What  of  the 
humiliation  his  proud  spirit  must  sustain  in  the  achievement  of 
such  a scheme?  No  matter.  His  friend  is  in  need  and  his 
big  heart  goes  out  to  him.  He  will  procure  the  money  at 
any  cost.  Aye,  even  to  the  pledging  of  a pound  of  his  fair 
flesh  to  be  cut  oil  nearest  the  heart. 

Here  we  have  the  characters  of  the  two  men : Bassanio, 
the  selfish  fortune  hunter,  and  Antonio,  the  staunch-hearted 
Merchant  of  Venice;  the  one  a weak  spendthrift,  unable  to  bor- 
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row  except  through  the  medium  of  his  honored  friend;  the 
other  a wholesome,  sympathetic  and  successful  business  man. 

But  let  us  not  stop  here.  Let  us  glide  over  the  interval 
between  the  borrowing  of  the  money  and  the  date  of  its  re- 
payment. The  day  arrives,  but  Antonio’s  ships  are  still  at  sea. 
Bassanio  has  realized  his  dream  of  love  and  the  marriage  is 
already  performed.  The  Jew  is  in  a paroxysm  of  anxiety  lest 
the  revenge  which  he  so  keenly  anticipates  may  yet  slip  through 
his  grasp.  The  trial  chamber  unfolds  itself  to  our  view.  There 
stands  the  cruel  accuser,  knife  in  hand,  waiting  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  upon  the  man  who  has  spurned  and  spat  upon  him. 
Before  him  stands  the  merchant.  With  a self-composed  mien 
that  fits  well  the  noble  nature  behind  it,  he  bares  his  breast  to 
forfeit  the  pound  of  flesh.  In  the  corner,  overwhelmed  with  the 
same  old  feelings  of  helplessness  and  inactivity,  we  discern  the 
man  for  whom  Antonio  sold  his  life. 

There  is  a pause.  Into  the  court-room  walks  the  Lady  of 
Belmont.  Disguised  in  clerical  garb,  she  has  come  to  plead 
for  the  life  of  her  husband’s  friend.  And  what  a plea ! Heark- 
en to  her  appeal  for  mercy:  “The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained ; it  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the 
place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blest ; it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes,”  etc.  In  all  literature  there  is  no  nobler  theme 
and  in  its  rendition  the  master  has  reached  the  culmination  of 
his  literary  genius.  Portia  plays  her  part  and  plays  it  to 
effect.  The  Merchant’s  life  is  saved  and  hers  is  the  honor 
of  its  glorious  accomplishment. 

At  this  point  the  story  drifts  beyond  our  present  need. 
Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  into  a different  channel. 
Let  us  consider  the . nature  of  the  age. 

The  Jew  was  generally  abhorred.  To  be  lacking  in  leni- 
ency toward  him  was  no  crime.  To  be  tolerant  of  a thing  not 
tolerated  by  all  was  a weak,  unmanly  quality.  Among  the 
Gentiles  existed  a deep  reverence  for  social  standing.  The 
higher  classes  lived  in  a world  apart,  the  barriers  of  which 
yielded  to  no  password  save  nobility  of  character.  Against  this 
background  the  persons  of  Antonio,  Bassanio  and  Portia  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

The  light  of  commendation  turns  first  upon  the  character  of 
Portia.  Beautiful  to  look  upon,  her  outward  grace  but  mir- 
rors the  glories  of  a lovely  soul,  adorned  by  every  quality  neces- 
sary to  the  making  of  a perfect  woman.  Next  we  center  our 
attention  upon  Bassanio  and  Antonio.  Let  us  study  them  in 
such  a manner  that  we  may  be  able  to  answer  the  question  with 
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which  this  paper  is  concerned.  Which  of  the  two  men  is  the 
more  worthy  of  the  noble  Portia?  Bassanio  is  a soldier,  a 
scholar  and  a gentleman,  but  his  record  in  Venice  is  an  un- 
stable thing.  His  very  act  in  going  to  lAntonio  for  pecuniary 
help  shows  his  inability  to  draw  on  his  own  record.  A dependent 
spirit  reveals  itself.  Our  eyes  unconsciously  turn  from  the 
clinging  suppliant  to  the  great  pillar  upon  which  he  so  constant- 
ly leans.  This  pillar,  the  noble  Antonio,  holds  us  in  awed  ad- 
miration : 

“The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man 
The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ; and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy.” 

Thus  has  Bassanio  spoken  of  him.  Well  fitting  is  this 
praise:  self-sacrifice  is  the  keynote  of  his  life.  Deep  in  his 
own  miseries,  he  still  strives  to  raise  his  hand  to  aid  his  friend. 
Listen  to  his  own  words  of  self-forgetfulness. 

“Grieve  not  that  I have  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 

Repent  not  you  that  you  should  lose  your  friend, 

And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt.” 

In  all  Italy  only  one  voice  is  raised  against  him.  This  is  the 
voice  of  the  cruel  Shylock.  From  the  greatest  even  to  the 
least  in  Venice  all  know  and  honor  the  worthy  merchant.  The 
knowledge  of  his  social  standing,  his  enterprises  and  his  virtues 
run  like  a golden  thread  throughout  the  land.  The  name  An- 
tonio is  breathed  in  deep  respect.  That  name  symbolizes  all 
that  is  greatest,  all  that  is  best,  self-reliant  and  generous,  while 
its  owner  stands  erect  among  his  people,  a fitting  monument  to 
a nation’s  glory. 

And  now,  while  your  thoughts  are  still  fragrant  with  the 
mystic  odor  of  Venetian  chivalry,  let  me  put  the  question  once 
more : Which  of  these  men  would  make  the  more  fitting  hus- 
band for  the  matchless  Portia?  Already  I hear  your  swift  re- 
ply— Antonio  is  the  man ! 


F.  Halpin  Duffy. 


^agarity  of  floppy  J^ttna 

i t LOPPY”  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  In  one  great 
bound  he  cleared  the  distance  between  his  bed  and  the 
alarm  clock,  and  began  to  shake  the  latter  vigorously. 
Yes,  it  was  going,  and  it  was  really  eight  o’clock.  With  visions 
of  a sound  rating  at  the  office,  he  slid  into  his  clothes  and 
accomplished  the  distance  to  the  dining-room  in  record  time. 
Stuffing  a breakfast  roll  into  his  ample  mouth  he  rushed  from 
the  house  heaping  aspersions  on  the  alarm  clock,  and  bewailing 
the  fact  that  his  mother  had  neglected  to  rouse  him. 

“Sloppy”  always  overslept  after  an  evening  at  the  theatre ; 
but  it  was  worth  it.  “Say,  wasn’t  the  hero  great ! Not  afraid 
of  anything!”  “Sloppy”  was  going  to  be  a hero  some  day, 
and  then  the  fellows  would  quit  making  fun  of  the  over- 
grown feet  and  ears  that  had  occasioned  his  nickname.  Well, 
he  was  at  the  subway  now,  and  that  was  his  train  just  pulling 
in.  With  a final  sprint  he  boarded  it,  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably in  a corner  seat,  and  began  to  look  for  the  sporting  page 
of  his  morning  paper.  While  searching  thus,  a headline  caught 
his  eye: 


“Broadway  Cave-in  Feared. 

Trolley  Tracks  Gradually  Sinking  Into  the  Subway  Between 
66th  and  72nd  streets. 

So  Says  Receiver  Whitridge  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad.” 

Here  was  96th  street  already,  and  he’d  better  hurry  up 
and  read  that  sporting  page,  because  maybe  he  wouldn’t  get 
a chance  to  read  it  below  72nd  street.  What  was  that? 
Fordham  ball  team  champions  of  the  East?  What  was  the 
matter  with  Harvard  and  the  others  ? Champions  of  the  East ! 
“Hevvenysecstru !”  That  meant  72nd  street.  The  guard’s 
voice  sounded  strange  and  sepulchral.  A feeling  of  impending 
doom  began  to  fill  “Sloppy’s”  mind.  “Alla  board — bothgates 

— watcherstep Granstall  next!”  Yes,  Grand  Central  was 

next,  but  would  they  ever  reach  there? 

“Bang!  Crash!  Roar-r-r-r!”  “Sloppy”  jumped  up  and 
grabbed  the  red  cord  by  which  any  one  could  apply  the  emer- 
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gency  brakes  in  case  of  need.  The  passengers,  tumbled  from 
their  seats  by  the  suddenness  of  the  stop,  picked  themselves  up 
in  amazement.  They  didn’t  know  what  was  the  matter,  but 
“Sloppy”  did.  Intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  being  a hero 
at  last,  he  rushed  from  the  car,  and  knocking  down  the  awe- 
stricken guard  with  one  blow,  opened  the  gate  and  jumped  to  the 
roadbed.  Pretty  soon  a local  train  would  be  along,  and  there 
weren’t  any  block  signals  on  the  local  tracks.  His  work  wasn’t 
over  yet.  With  a hurried  glance  at  the  chaotic  mass  of  rock 
and  street  cars  just  ahead  of  his  train,  he  made  his  way  up 
the  track  with  all  the  velocity  his  monster  feet  and  long  legs 
could  develop.  He  must  head  off  that  local  in  time.  Twice  he 
narrowly  escaped  electrocution  by  the  third  rail.  On  and  on 
he  sped  until  exhaustion  began  to  creep  upon  him.  Eighty- 
sixth  street  and  no  signs  of  that  local  yet.  Well,  no  use  going 
any  further ; he  could  have  the  station  agent  hold  up  the  train. 
But  no ; he  would  stop  it  himself  and  get  all  the  glory.  He  sat 
down  on  a switch-box  to  wait.  He  figured  he’d  reach  the  office 
about  eleven  o’clock.  Then  they’d  call  him  down  according  to 
the  latest  improved  methods.  He’d  let  them  have  their  say, 
and  allow  the  bookkeeper  to  call  him  “Sloppy  Simms”  to  his 
heart’s  content.  Then  he’d  tell  them  he  didn’t  want  their  job 
anyway ; he  was  made  for  better  things.  After  that  he’d  go 
home  and  go  to  bed  without  winding  up  the  alarm.  He  wouldn’t 
care  how  long  he  slept.  His  mother  would  wake  him  up  when 
a letter  came  informing  him  that  Percy  Williams  would  re- 
spectfully beg  an  interview  with  Mr.  Richard  Simms.  He’d 
grant  it,  of  course,  and  incidentally  accept  an  engagement  to 
appear  in  vaudeville  at  two  thousand  per.  Then  no  one  could 
call  him  “Sloppy.”  Nobody  notices  big  feet  and  ears  when 
you’re  on  the  stage,  especially  when  the  program  announces 
“Dick  Simms,  the  Harlem  Hero.” 

What  could  be  the  matter  with  that  local  ? Maybe  there  had 
been  another  cave-in  uptown.  If  there  had,  that  was  the 
place  for  Richard  Simms.  They’d  need  just  such  a clear- 
headed chap  to  command  the  terror-stricken  mob.  Well,  he’d 
walk  up  a little  further  anyway.  Was  that  ticket-chopper  tell- 
ing him  to  get  off  the  tracks?  “Sloppy”  would  report  him 
for  impertinence — but  no,  the  chopper  didn’t  understand. 
Ninety-first  street.  Maybe  he’d  better  run  a little.  But  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  recent  dash  he  made 
a last  supreme  effort.  Why  didn’t  they  fill  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  cross  ties?  Surely  he’d  trip  before  he  got  much 
further.  What  was  keeping  that  local? 
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“Flop!”  He  had  tripped.  His  brain  began  to  reel 
with  dizziness.  How  weak  he  felt!  How  black  everything 
was  getting!  He  was  fainting. 

When  he  came  to  he  was  lying  on  his  face.  Surely  those 
long  lines  of  slats  were  not  railroad  tracks.  They  looked  like 
the  floor  decoration  of  a subway  car.  Someone  was  touching 
him  on  the  shoulder.  “Flatbusavnoo !”  The  voice  of  the  guard 
was  not  at  all  sepulchral.  He  was  in  a subway  train,  and,  worse 
still,  in  Brooklyn.  Slowly  the  hero  crawled  back  to  his  seat 
for  the  return  trip  to  Manhattan.  Across  the  aisle  a fellow  was 
whistling  “Dreaming”  with  variations.  “Sloppy”  glared  fierce- 
ly at  him  and  turned  once  more  to  the  sporting  news. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins. 
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A sudden  gust  of  wind  gathered  up  dust  and  particles  of 
refuse  and  hurled  them  in  a swirling  mass  upon  the  ragged,  un- 
kempt figure  huddled  on  the  edge  of  the  curb.  He  was  a man 
of  perhaps  fifty  years,  and  there  was  that  about  him  which 
somehow  suggested  that  he  had  at  one  time  been  in  more  affluent 
circumstances.  His  face  was  clear-cut  and  there  was  an  air  of 
distinction  in  the  way  he  wore  his  threadbare  garments.  He 
had  fared  ill  that  day,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  True, 
an  occasional  straggler,  after  contemplating  him  in  an  absent 
how-did-it-happen  sort  of  way,  had  deposited  a few  coppers  in 
his  disreputable-looking  hat,  but  the  sum  total  of  their  offerings 
was  pitifully  small.  His  former  optimistic  expression  changed 
to  a look  of  despair  as  he  gazed  beseechingly  at  the  unsympa- 
thetic passers-by  out  of  a pair  of  honest  brown  eyes.  Suddenly 
his  face  brightened  and  he  leaned  forward  expectantly,  for 
down  the  street  swaggered  a quartet  of  college  students  whist- 
ling merrily.  They  exchanged  pleasantries  with  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate, and  each  dropped  something  with  a resounding  clink 
into  his  hat  as  they  passed  hurriedly  on  their  way.  From  across 
the  street  where  she  had  been  watching  the  spectacle,  came  a 
flashily  dressed  young  woman.  She  walked  with  mincing  steps 
to  where  the  cripple  was  established  and  carefully  placed  a coin 
in  the  ancient  bowler.  It  was  an  act  of  pure  ostentation,  of 
course.  Toddling  in  her  wake  was  a little  child  with  hands  and 
face  sticky  with  candy.  She  gazed  wonderingly  at  his  abbre- 
viated anatomy,  and  then  offered  him  a generous  sample  of  the 
precious  lolly-pop.  The  old  man  was  touched  by  this  charming 
little  act  of  charity,  and  something  suspiciously  like  a tear  trick- 
led down  his  wrinkled  countenance  as  he  accepted  the  gift  with 
a profusion  of  thanks. 


Hugh  Allen. 
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" Srutlj  in  leauig — Irautg  ” 

One  moonlit  night  upon  the  sands 
Two  lovers  sat  with  tight  clasped  hands. 

Said  she,  “Your  shoulders  are  so  broad, 

I think  they’re  grand !”  Said  he,  “Oh,  Maud 
Excelsior !” 

“And  such  a deep  and  mighty  chest, 

Of  all  I’ve  seen  it’s  sure  the  best. 

You’re  just  the  man  I long  have  sought.” 

The  youth  spoke  true  as  good  men  ought — 
“Excelsior !” 

She  sweetly  said,  “You’ve  won  my  heart, 

For  now  I feel  fair  Cupid’s  dart, 

And  thoughts  of  love  fill  my  poor  head. 

Now,  what’s  in  yours?”  The  young  man  said, 
“Excelsior !” 

John  Clancy. 


■pleasure  aufc  iuty 

Act.  I.,  Scene  I. — A beautiful  garden  in  which  Youth  romps 

and  frolics  with  companions  Joy  and  Mirth. 

Youth : Heigh ! Come,  gladsome  fellows,  let’s  dance  and 
sing  and  be  merry.  Yonder  sun  gleams  but  for  us  to  bask  in 
and  to  enjoy.  Come!  come! 

Joy:  Yes,  Master  Youth,  forsooth  our  task  is  but  to  serve 
thee,  for  who  could  resist  such  laughing  eyes  and  merry  lips? 
Come  thou,  too,  jovial  Mirth,  with  thy  rotund  body,  and  we’ll 
sing  and  sing.  Aye,  the  very  birds  will  hush  and  model  their 
notes  on  our  song. 

Mirth : Count  on  me.  Would  that  generous  Nature  had 
not  been  so  kind  to  me,  for,  look,  my  chin  is  double.  So  away 
dull  care  and  sorrow. 

(All  join  hands  and  dance  into  the  forest.) 

Scene  II. 

Joy:  Master,  your  toes  do  not  trip  so  merrily,  your  eyes 
shine  just  as  brightly,  but  in  truth  a deeper  glow  is  there.  Art 
weary  of  this  silly  dance?  Come,  let’s  hunt  the  gaudy  butter- 
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fly  and  track  it  to  its  bower  and  gather  for  ourselves  its  rain- 
bow colors.  Art  coming? 

Youth : Yes,  Joy.  But  I am  beginning  to  think  of  Mother 
Duty.  Maybe  she  needs  me. 

Joy  and  Mirth:  Oh,  foolish  child!  Banish  such  idle 
thought  and  think  not  of  the  morrow.  See,  there  flits  a yellow 
beauty.  Now,  run  or  we  shall  lose  it.  Why,  look,  its  golden 
wings  are  decked  with  glittering  words  that  spell  Pleasure.  Ah! 
happiest  of  them  all.  Come ! come ! 

Scene  III. 

Youth : Thou  shalt  find  me  not  unwilling,  though,  perchance, 
a prick  or  two  of  Conscience  goads  me  to  seek  another  task. 
But  with  heart  light  and  free,  let  us  away. 

(Across  the  budding  fields  they  trail  the  gadding 
butterfly. ) 

Scene  IV. 

Youth:  Hold  to!  Cease  haste!  Methinks  my  breath  has 
sped  far  swifter  than  my  legs  and  left  me  here  a-gasping  till 
it  returns  apace.  Awearied  I must  rest  and  seek  some  cool 
spring  to  quench  my  burning  thirst.  Ho!  Joy!  Ho!  Mirth! 

(Calls  on  Joy  and  Mirth  to  wait  for  him,  but  they 
flee  on  till  leafy  curtains  close  them  from  his 
view.) 

’Tis  strange  that  I am  left  in  manner  so!  I thought  that 
Joy  and  Mirth  would  ever  constant  be  and  never  leave  my 
side.  But  they  seem  gone  fore’er,  so  hot  the  ardor  of  their  pur- 
suit. Aha!  A pool  of  limpid  waters  such  as  generous  Silva 
loves  to  hide  in  shadowed  groves  like  diamond  gems  in  carbon 
settings!  For  one  long,  sweet  draught! 

(Bends  down  to  drink  of  the  pool’s  clear  waters, 
when,  lo!  reflected  on  the  shimmering  surface, 
he  sees  the  countenance  of  an  old  man!) 


J.  V.  McKee. 
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WRITER  in  a recent  periodical  declares  that  Lincoln 


more  than  any  Other  man  typifies  the  American  na- 


-*■  tion  as  it  developed  in  the  last  century.  The  charac- 
terization seems  to  be  just,  and  the  less  circumscribed  our 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  growth  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
individual,  the  more  deeply  are  we  convinced  of  the  singular 
comprehensiveness  of  the  statement,  of  its  peculiar  aptness  and 
consonance. 

Lincoln's  character  evolved  commensurately  with  the 
evolution  in  character  of  a new  and  rather  crude  civilization — 
a civilization  which  was  slowly  finding  its  bearings  and  as 
slowly  adjusting  itself  to  the  conditions  which  these  bearings 
imposed.  All  the  prodigious  problems  of  race  and  of  nation- 
ality which  are  the  inevitable  precursors  of  an  harmonious  na- 
tional development  obtruded  themselves  unremittingly,  and  with 
characteristic  arrogancy  demanded  quick  and  permanent  solu- 
tion. That  there  was  imperative  need  for  men  of  foresight 
and  of  inexorable  convictions  can  be  easily  inferred ; that  the 
need  was  anticipated  by  conditions  which  were  pre-eminently 
suitable  to  the  desired  solution  is  not  quite  so  easily  nor  quite 
so  commonly  inferred ; but  it  is  quite  as  strikingly  true. 

Macaulay  in  one  of  his  critical  essays  declares  that  a rude 
state  of  society  is  generally  that  in  which  great  original  works 
are  most  frequently  produced;  and  paradoxical  as  the  state- 
ment may  appear,  he  nevertheless  shows  it  to  be  consistent  with 
experience  and  with  reason.  He  points  out  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey,  the  Divine  Comedy  as  having  appeared  in  dark  and 
half  barbarous  times ; and  avers  that  of  the  few  original  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  more  polished  ages,  we  owe  a 
large  proportion  to  men  in  low  stations  and  of  uninformed 
minds.  He  instances,  in  our  own  language,  The  Pilgrim’s  Prog- 
ress and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  declares  them  to  be  of  all  the 
prose  works  of  fiction  which  we  possess,  not  the  best,  but  the 
most  peculiar,  the  most  unprecedented,  the  most  inimitable. 
Had  Bunyan  and  Defoe  been  educated  gentlemen,  Macaulay 
infers,  they  would  probably  have  published  translations  and  imi- 
tations of  French  Romances,  “by  a person  of  quality”;  and  he 
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not  sure  we  should  have  had  Lear  if  Shakespeare  had  been 
able  to  read  Sophocles.  In  the  light  of  these  speculations  then, 
as  applicable  to  politics  as  they  are  to  literature — since  it  is  only 
in  the  direction  of  their  force  that  they  differ — we  may  see 
that  the  peculiarly  happy  development  of  a man  of  Lincoln’s 
calibre  out  of  the  state  of  American  society  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
blush,  is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  historical  experience. 
The  period  and  the  environment  in  which  Lincoln  labored  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  formation  of  strong  and  virile  per- 
sonalities, of  that  power  within  men  which  makes  them  lead 
and  others  follow.  In  apposition  with  this,  and  as  carrying 
sufficient  relevancy  to  be  of  weight,  we  may  cite  the  famous 
utterance  of  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  declared  that  the  greatest 
generals  have  commonly  been  those  who  have  assumed  com- 
mand immediately,  without  previously  having  been  employed 
in  the  petty  calculations  and  manoeuvres,  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  inferior  officers.  Like  Tennyson,  Lincoln  returned  to  his 
times  what  he  had  received  from  them.  Tennyson  revealed  an 
age  to  itself ; Lincoln  revealed  American  development  to  the 
world.  Only  in  the  manner  of  their  revelation  did  they  differ. 

It  is  upon  his  qualities  of  statesmanship  that  Lincoln’s  im- 
mortality will  most  surely  rest.  When  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  which  assailed  him  during  his  whole  public  career,  and 
the  calumny  and  vituperation  to  which  the  pursuance  of  his 
policies  continually  subjected  him,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  will  be  seen  that  here  was  a man  extraordinarily  gifted  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  his  country  through  important  crises,  a 
man  whose  achievements  in  statecraft  should  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  statesmen  of  all  time. 

His  one  dominating  aim  was  to  preserve  the  Union.  With- 
out this  he  saw  that  the  integral  future  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  insecure.  A divided  North,  South,  East 
and  West  spelt  ruin.  With  a foresight  which  was  unique,  inas- 
much as  the  practical  applications  which  it  led  to  seemed  to  find 
little  favor  among  his  contemporaries,  he  realized  that  under  the 
existing  conditions  his  most  cherished  desire  would  never  see  ful- 
fillment. Too  many  requisites  were  lacking.  Looking  about  him  he 
saw  that  the  chief  stumbling  block,  whose  proportions  were  in- 
creasing as  time  went  on,  and  whose  location  was  directly  in  the 
line  of  march  of  a universal  progress,  was  none  other  than 
that  sectarian  Southern  institution — slavery.  So  Lincoln  made 
up  his  mind  that  slavery  had  to  go. 
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With  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South  all  attempts  at 
a harmonious  development  were  futile.  While  the  North,  the 
West  and  the  East  daily  enhanced  their  strength  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  vital  forces,  the  South,  under  the  influence  of 
harmful  conditions,  failed  utterly  to  rouse  itself  out  of  a state 
of  lethargy  which  was  only  becoming  more  pronounced  with 
the  progress  of  time.  For  reasons  which  are  too  obvious  to 
mention,  an  immigration,  the  elements  of  which  were  chosen 
from  the  nations  of  the  world,  found  no  habitat  in  the  South- 
In  consequence  the  relative  strength  of  the  South  and  of  its 
white  population  was  suffering  an  evanescence  well-nigh  pro- 
portionate to  the  development  which  existed  in  the  other  sec- 
tions. Moreover  the  South  itself  was  only  too  conscious,  by 
the  acknowledged  existence  of  circumstances  which  daily  became 
more  deplorable,  that  slavery  and  education  were  by  no  means 
co-extensive.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  negro  immigration  with 
its  consequent  increase  of  the  black  population  and  decrease 
of  the  white  was  assuming  dimensions  of  so  gigantic  a nature, 
that  fears  of  a race  conflict  in  the  near  future  were  being  en- 
tertained with  no  small  degree  of  alarm.  If  the  Union  lacked 
uniformity  of  character,  the  most  noticeable  divergences  in  this 
respect  were  those  that  sprang  from  the  anomaly  of  institutions, 
social  and  domestic,  then  in  vogue  in  the  South. 

It  was  not  in  Lincoln’s  policy  of  abolition  alone  that  the 
singularly  high  degree  of  statesmanship  which  he  possessed  was 
displayed ; but  notably  in  the  method  of  abolition  which  he 
proposed.  While  Lincoln’s  ideas  on  abolition  were  shared 
by  thousands  throughout  the  land,  the  methods  which  the  ma- 
jority advocated  were  not  consonant  with  what  the  best  treat- 
ment of  the  situation — precarious  in  the  extreme — demanded. 
Douglas  was  for  temporizing.  He  believed  that  the  best  and 
surest  results  would  be  obtained  by  staving  off  the  threat- 
ened disruption  and  by  allowing  time  to  find  a solution  for  the 
difficulties.  That  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  prescribed 
and  which  present  statistics  have  robbed  of  all  plausibility  was 
not  followed,  we  may  owe  to  the  force  and  conviction  which 
dominated  the  gaunt,  sad-eyed  director  of  the  destines  of  his 
country. 

As  a writer  Lincoln  holds  no  mean  place  in  American  litera- 
ture. At  the  time  of  his  activities,  vital  questions  were  con- 
tinually being  agitated  and  the  efforts  of  the  best  minds  were 
easily  accessible.  The  same  condition  prevailed  in  a way  in 
America  that  had  prevailed  formerly  in  Athens — to  be  a citizen 
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was  to  be  a legislator,  a soldier,  a judge.  Needless  to  re- 
mark, Lincoln  profited  by  every  association  he  came  in  contact 
with.  He  was  susceptible  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  every  form- 
ative and  emendatory  influence,  and  he  worked  assiduously  to 
overcome  the  disadvantages  which  generally  accompany  a lack 
of  systematic  mental  training.  Hence  he  developed  a mastery 
of  expression  which  is  really  astounding  when  one  considers 
the  literary  training  which  had  been  the  share  of  his  colleagues. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a recent  magazine  article,  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : “His  Gettysburg  speech  and  his  second  in- 
augural are  two  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  speeches  ever  made 
— I am  tempted  to  call  them  the  two  greatest  ever  made.” 

As  statesman  and  writer  the  American  people  have  ac- 
corded Abraham  Lincoln  a peculiarly  eminent  and  sacred  posi- 
tion, unusually  elevated  because  of  the  keen  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  which  inspired  the  selection  and  the  loca- 
tion. But  it  is  as  humanist  that  his  name  is  writ  largest  across 
the  hearts  of  Americans.  How  many  instances  have  we  of 
that  unfailing  altruism  which  characterized  not  only  his  whole 
private  life,  but  in  a liberal  and  unmistakable  manner  his  public 
career  also,  which  draped  his  personality  in  garments  of  gold, 
and  which  brought  forth  from  the  seclusion  to  which  the  rush- 
ing affairs  of  a nation  would  fain  relegate  it,  a heart  which 
was  strangely  and  innately  beautiful.  We  are  reminded  at  this 
moment  of  the  answer  which  a much  loved  little  girl  gave  to 
the  poet  Rogers  upon  his  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  her  popu- 
larity. “Tell  me,”  said  the  poet,  “why  does  everybody  love 
you  so  much?”  And  her  answer  was,  “I  think  it  is  because  I 
love  everybody  so  much.”  And  in  the  answer  of  this  little 
girl,  we  believe,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  undying  affection 
which  shall  ever  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


E.  H.  Conway. 


Notes  anil  Nms 

U.  H.  p. 


THE  University  Conference  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  has  been  busy  in  good  works  since  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  schools  in  September.  At  one 
of  its  first  sessions  officers  for  the  year  1908-9  were  elected. 
They  are:  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  ’09,  president;  J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly, 
’09,  vice-president;  John  White,  TO,  secretary;  George  W. 
Black,  treasurer;  and  James  A.  McFaul,  Tl,  custodian.  Fr. 
Farley,  S.J.,  is  the  moderator. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  have  been  very  generous 
in  their  weekly  contributions  towards  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  a voluntary  donation  from  the  students  at 
large,  made  at  Christmas  time,  has  earned  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  Conference.  Besides  gifts  of  money,  there  have  been 
generous  supplies  of  clothing,  which  have  helped  greatly  in 
the  work  of  relief. 

Some  five  or  six  families  have  been  attended  during  the 
first  term,  while  assistance  has  been  granted  to  some  fifty  or 
a hundred  transients.  About  fifty  dollars  have  been  paid  out 
in  charity,  and  food  supplied  to  many  who  were  deserving. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  call  on  the  generosity 
of  the  patrons  of  Fordham  to  help  in  this  deserving  work. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  A.  M.,  has  con- 
sented to  come  to  Fordham  on  the  23d  of  February,  when  he 
will  give  readings  from  his  well-known  book,  “Canzoni,”  and 
his  latest  work  entitled,  “Carmina,”  just  now  issuing  from  the 
publishers.  The  musical  clubs  will  aid  in  making  the  night 
one  of  unusual  pleasure. 


A Hftttr  to  tl]p  Editor 

The  Editor  of  the  Monthly : 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a few  lines  for  one  or  two 
thoughts  anent  the  appreciated  article  in  your  January  issue 
under  the  caption,  “The  Sodality  Chapel”?  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  this  well-beloved  shrine  since  it  has  been 
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made  new,  and  of  pointing  out  its  beauties  to  some  of  my 
friends,  and  I discovered  during  my  call  that  the  writer  of 
your  article  has  forgotten  to  record  two  very  interesting  and, 
I think,  very  important  features  in  connection  with  the 
chapel. 

First,  contributors  to  the  fund  for  enriching  the  Sodality 
Chapel  will  be  glad  to  know  that  their  names  and  the  names 
of  their  relatives,  living  and  dead,  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
symbolic  heart — is  it  of  gold? — that  fronts  the  tabernacle 
door.  Apart  from  the  knowledge  that  the  names  of  good, 
generous  friends  are  so  near  to  the  Heart  of  the  Savior  Him- 
self, there  is  this  added  consolation,  that  whenever  Mass  is 
celebrated  at  the  Sodality  altar,  there  some  loyal  friends  will 
be  remembered  in  a very  special  way  by  the  officiating  priest. 

Again,  I cannot  understand,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  why 
your  January  writer  overlooked  the  two  big,  gilt  frames  on 
the  right  wall  of  the  Chapel.  These  frames  form  a setting 
for  a list  of  names,  extending  from  the  year  1846,  the  date 
of  the  Sodality’s  beginning  at  Fordham,  down  to  the  year 
just  ended — 1908.  Read  but  the  lists,  and  you  will  recall 
men  who  were  in  the  high  places  in  life;  men  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  State,  eminent  in  law,  medicine,  literature 
and  finance.  What  a history  of  the  past  is  not  here  embalm- 
ed! The  serious  and  the  gay  of  more  or  less  distant  hours! 
To  every  old  student  and  Sodalist  who  comes  back  to  his 
college  home,  these  names  will  be  a refreshment  and  delight; 
the  boyish  faces  of  other  days  will  be  before  them  again,  and 
old  age  even  will  become  youth  again.  This  collection  of 
members  of  the  Parthenian  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
a really  beautiful  chapel,  and  I hope  you  will  excuse  one  of 
the  old  sort  who,  too,  lives  in  the  past,  if  he  thus  twits  your 
writer  on  an  essential  omission,  and  one  which,  I am  sure, 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  rectified. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  Boys,  Old  or  Young. 

I am,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  Yours,  &c., 

O.  F. 


Neroa  of  tip  ifflnntlj 

The  Conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  connected  with 
the  University,  begs  to  announce  Mr. 
C ' ’ Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  A.M.,  in  readings 

from  his  books,  “Canzoni”  and  “Carmina,”  on  the  evening  of 
February  23d,  1909.  The  Fordham  musical  clubs  will  assist. 


Notes  and  News. 
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We  heard  with  regret  of  the  partial  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  buildings  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
Mobile,  Ala.  We  hope  the  loss  was  not 
as  great  as  the  papers  represented,  and 
we  extend  to  the  Faculty  and  students  our  sympathy. 


Spring  Hill 
College. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  cease  publishing 
“The  Messenger”  as  a monthly  magazine  at  as  early  a date 
as  possible,  and  to  replace  it  by  a weekly 
Removal  of  review.  This  change,  or,  to  speak  more 
“The  Messenger”  precisely,  continuation  of  “The  Messen- 
Offices.  ger”  under  another  form,  the  editors  have 
had  in  mind  for  some  time,  and  have  been 
making  active  preparation  for  it  during  the  past  year.  With 
this  purpose  in  view  the  editor  of  “The  Messenger”  traveled 
for  several  months  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  organ- 
izing a staff  of  editors  and  of  contributors  and  bureaus  of 
communication  in  the  most  important  news  and  literary  cen- 
tres. 


The  editorial  staff  will  be  composed  of  men  who  repre- 
sent every  important  territorial  division  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Beginning  February  1st  they  will  have  quar- 
ters at  32  Washington  square,  West.  A definite  announce- 
ment of  the  plan  and  character  and  name  of  the  new  Review 
and  of  the  issue  of  the  first  number,  will  be  made  early  in 
March.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  for  the  character  of  the 
new  periodical  that,  while  retaining  the  best  features  of  “The 
Messenger,”  its  editors  will  endeavor  to  treat  every  question 
or  event  of  actual  importance,  and  vital  problems  of  public 
interest,  in  such  a manner  as  to  keep  their  readers  thoroughly 
well  informed  on  the  topics  of  the  time,  and  enable  them  to 
take  an  active  and  influential  part  in  their  various  spheres 
of  public  or  social  life.  Later  in  the  year  it  is  their  intention 
to  publish  a quarterly  review  for  longer  and  more  serious 
articles. 

The  quarters  vacated  by  “The  Messenger”  will  be  given 
over  to  the  Medical  Library,  and  to  offices  for  the  assistant 
dean,  his  secretary,  and  the  librarian. 


The  passing  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Rochester 
recalls  once  again  the  infant  days  of  Fordham  University.  For 
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Bishop  McQuaid  finished  his  classical  studies  at  Fordham  in 
1843,  and  for  the  next  three  years  was  a 

The  Late  teacher  at  the  college.  There,  too,  in  St. 
Bishop  McQuaid.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  he  began  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  and  on  January  16,  1848,  was 
ordained  a priest  in  the  old  Cathedral. 

After  being  ordained  he  was  sent  to  Madison,  N.  J., 
to  do  missionary  work.  He  found  that  there  were  few 
churches  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey  and  he  built  churches  at 
Morristown,  Springfield  and  in  other  villages,  and  estab- 
lished a school  in  Morristown  of  which  he  was  the  principal 
and  teaching  staff.  In  September,  1853,  when  James  Roose- 
velt Bayley  was  created  first  Bishop  of  Newark,  deceased 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Newark  Cathedral.  While 
there  he  was  for  three  years  president  of  Seton  Hall  College 
and  Seminary.  When  forty-five  years  old,  in  1868,  he  was 
consecrated  a Bishop  by  Archbishop,  afterward  Cardinal,  Mc- 
Closkey,  and  placed  over  the  newly  created  diocese  of  Roch- 
ester, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  a period  of  over 
forty  years.  In  the  spring  of  1908  he  began  to  fail  in  health, 
and  on  August  20,  while  making  an  address  at  the  dedication 
of  a new  hall  of  philosophy  at  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  he 
collapsed  and  was  thought  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
occasion  was  likewise  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
his  sixtieth  year  as  a priest  and  his  fortieth  as  a bishop. 

We  offer  our  congratulations,  though  they  are  late,  to 
the  Rev.  John  T.  Weir  on  the  celebration  of  the  silver  jubilee 
, of  his  priesthood.  The  event  was  kept  at 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  where  the  jubilarian  has 
been  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  for  the  past  six  years. 
Among  the  Fordham  men  present  on  the  occasion  were 
Rev.  R.  Cushion,  ’88,  and  Rev.  L.  P.  Bossard,  ’99. 


On  February  18th,  the  Alumni  will  give  a dinner  at  the 
Graduates’  Club,  11  East  Forty-fourth 
street,  to  the  members  of  last  season’s 
football  team.  Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 


At  the 
Graduates’  Club. 


The  firm  of  Reis  and  O’Donovan,  electrical  engineers, 
, wish  to  announce  that  they  have  removed 

from  1123  Broadway  to  207  East  Thirty- 


seventh  street. 


Notes  and  News. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from  Rev.  Emile  Heck, 
S.  M.,  professor  of  French  literature  at  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio,  Japan;  the  Rev.  Brother 
Lewis,  S.  M.;  Francis  Dwight  Dowley, 
’83;  Gerald  D’Arcy,  O.  F.,  and  Rev.  Frs.  Betten  and  Gia- 
cobbe,  S.  J.,  associate  editors  of  the  projected  new  “Review.” 


Visitors. 


These  notes  came  to  us  the  other  day  from  our  old 
friend  “We  Don’t  Know.”  He  calls  them  “Alumni  Notes,” 
and  the  letter  was  posted  at  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Station.  Well,  we  thank  him 
just  the  same,  and  admire  his  modesty. 

Among  the  advertisements  appearing  in  the  Monthly 
is  that  of  the  Adams-Flanigan  Company.  Thomas  E.  Ad- 
ams, ex  ’98,  is  a member  of  this  firm,  and  a loyal  Fordham 
man. 


From  Our 
Incognito. 


Louis  V.  Hartman,  ’05,  Law  ’08,  was  recently  admitted 
to  the  Bar  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  city. 

P.  S. — I sincerely  hope  that  the  Monthly  will  not  fail 
to  obtain  and  publish  the  poem  written  and  delivered  by 
Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  at  the  Alumni  dinner,  on  “Brother 
Hooley.”  Aside  from  its  sheer  literary  merit,  to  us  who 
knew  Brother  Hooley  and  who  revere  his  memory,  it  had 
the  right  ring.  In  fact,  Fordham  scarce  seems  the  same  to 
a great  many  of  us  since  Brother  Hooley  has  been  called 
to  his  reward,  and  I am  glad  to  realize  that  a master  voice 
has  so  well  sung  the  praises  of  that  old  philosopher,  for  he  was 
a philosopher,  who  for  so  many  years  was  an  institution  at  Ford- 
ham. 


Be  assured,  Mr.  Fordham,  that  we  have  done  our  best  to 
get  it,  and  that  if  it  does  not  appear,  it  will  not  be  our  fault. 


Homer  V.  Sullivan  begs  to  announce  the  opening  of  his 
office  at  60  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Room  409,  for  the 
transaction  of  a general  stock  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  listed  stocks  and  bonds.  He  will  give 
special  attention  to  stocks  listed  on  the  Boston  curb. 


We  extend  to  William  O’Neill  and  his  sorrowing  family 
q,  . our  sincerest  sympathy  on  the  death  of 

his  sister.  Also  to  Edward  Seitz,  Prep., 
and  to  James  Doyle,  ex  ’08,  on  the  loss  of  their  father.  On 
January  17th,  there  passed  away  Mr.  Clifford  Avery,  who 
when  military  drill  existed  at  Fordham,  was  instructor  of 
the  fife  and  drum  corps. 
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Brother  Kiitter. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Leo  Kiitter,  S.  J.,  will  call  up 
many  memories  in  the  minds  of  the  Old  Boys.  Perhaps  the 
word  “chico”  will  help  them  to  remember, 
for  the  good  infirmarian  called  his  cares 
by  that  name.  Brother  Kiitter  was  at  Fordham  in  the  late 
eighties  and  early  nineties.  He  went  from  Fordham  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  where  from  1892  till  1908  he  was  the  noted 
sacristan  of  a noted  church.  He  died  at  St.  Andrew-on- 
Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  January  22.  Perhaps  some 
of  those  who  came  under  his  care  will  give  us  some  recollec- 
tions of  old  infirmary  days. 


Home  News. 


On  February  12th  the  second  of  the  four  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  Brooklyn  College  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 

President  of  the  University,  on  the 
subject,  “Educational  Fallacies.”  The 
Lenten  Course  at  the  Cathedral  will  be  delivered 
by  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn.  When  by  reason  of  illness  Rev.  W.  O’B. 
Pardow  was  prevented  from  delivering  the  panegyric  on  St. 
Agnes  in  the  church  of  her  name,  the  Rev.  President  gave  the 
discourse  in  his  stead. 


After  Easter  the  Dramatic  Society  will  present  “King 
John”  in  the  Auditorium.  Sodality  day  was  on  Tuesday, 
February  2,  and  was  observed  with  special  exercises.  The 
reception  of  Sodalists  took  place  at  7.00  p.  m.,  when  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Quinn  addressed  the  students.  A literary  academy 
in  Our  Lady’s  honor  was  held  at  8.00  p.  m.  in  Armory  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Invocation,  “Veni  Creator,”  Durand,  by  College  Choir. 
Prefect’s  address,  by  J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly;  poem,  “Lourdes, 
a Shrine  of  the  Afflicted,”  W.  J.  Convery;  essay,  “Lourdes 
and  Vicinity,”  David  C.  A.  Brooks;  tenor  solo,  “Salve  Re- 
gina,” Mauro,  W.  A.  Jackson;  essay,  “Lourdes  and  the  Ap- 
paritions,” Edward  S.  A.  Brogan ; chorus,  “Ave  Maria,”  Abt, 
college  choir;  poem,  “Lourdes,  a Shrine  of  Faith,”  J.  McKee; 
essay,  “Lourdes:  Its  Effect  on  the  World,”  G.  C.  Denenny; 
chorus,  “Magnificat,”  students  in  unison.  The  exercises  were 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  F.  D.  O’Loughlin,  spiritual  di- 
rector of  the  Parthenian  Sodality. 

On  the  same  day.  Rev.  H.  J.  Lyons,  S.  J.,  pronounced 
his  final  vows,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratula- 
tions from  the  student  body. 


Notes  and  News. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  for  December, 
’08,  is  devoted  to  tributes  to  the  late  Daniel  Coit  Gilman. 
One  of  these  tributes  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Quirk,  S.J., 
vice-president. 


ifloriiffamenaia 

WE  congratulate  the  student  body  on  the  noble  manner 
in  which  they  have  supported  the  basket-ball  team 
during  the  entire  season.  We  have  heard  of  “col- 
lege spirit”  until  we  are  well  nigh  tired  of  the  term,  but  if 
ever  this  spirit  was  evinced  it  was  during  the  past  season  in 
basket-ball.  It  does  not  require  any  great  courage  to  get  out 
and  wave  your  hat,  shake  your  fists  in  glee  and  shout  yourself 
hoarse  when  your  team  is  winning.  Everybody  can  do  and 
generally  does  that.  But  to  cheer  and  encourage  a team  that 
is  losing  steadily,  to  urge  them  on  at  all  times,  to  spur  them 
on  to  greater  effort,  and,  above  all,  to  show  them  by  your  ac- 
tions that  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  their  best, 
that’s  college  spirit,  and,  consequently,  great  thanks  are  due 
you,  true  sportsmen  of  Fordham,  who  have  done  what  you 
could  to  help  on  an  extremely  unlucky,  but  beyond  doubt,  a 
plucky  basket-ball  team. 

The  Junior  Prom  was,  as  had  been  foretold,  a complete 
success.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Fordham’s  Junior 
Proms  has  it  been  approached  for  excellence  in  every  detail, 
and  we  feel  sure,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  that 
all  future  Proms  will  have  to  look  close  to  equal  it.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Casimir  Francis  Xavier  Lei- 
bell,  deserves  congratulations,  and  Mr.  Leibell  himself  deserves 
a vote  of  thanks  for  his  efforts  to  make  the  Junior  Prom  of  the 
class  of  1910  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

Edward  “Suey”  Chapman  was  visiting  in  Leominster, 
Mass.,  a few  weeks  ago,  and  during  his  sojourn  in  the  country 
he  learned  many  things  even  though  he  does  hail  from  the 
“Big  City.”  One  day  he  boarded  a trolley  car  with  his  com- 
panion, who  happened  to  have  two  transfers  he  wished  to  use, 
and  of  which  “Suey”  knew  nothing.  In  Leominster  the  conduc- 
tors are  obliged  to  ring  up  transfers  as  well  as  cash  fares,  and 
each  time  they  ring  a transfer  a little  sign  marked  “Trans.” 
appears  for  a moment  in  the  register.  “Suey’s”  companion 
handed  the  authority  the  two  transfers  and  at  the  same  time 
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spoke  to  him.  Eddie,  who  had  been  looking  out  the  window 
turned,  when  he  heard  the  conversation,  but  did  not  see  his 
companion  hand  over  the  tickets.  Imagine  his  surprise  when 
he  heard  the  conductor  say,  “All  right,  Frank,”  and  then  ring 
the  bell,  which  caused  the  little  sign  to  appear.  Suey  was 
amazed,  and  as  he  did  not  catch  just  what  was  written  on  the 
litttle  sign  he  ejaculated,  “Frank,  this  is  a great  town.  They 
even  trust  you  for  your  fares.” 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  be  a football  hero  and  to  have 
the  people  talking  about  you,  but  honestly,  when  your  picture 
is  on  display  in  the  window  of  a large  sporting  goods  establish- 
ment, it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  call  on  “her,”  take  her  walk- 
ing and  after  making  sure  that  your  stroll  will  be  past  this 
particular  establishment,  to  walk  by  nonchalantly,  as  it  were, 
only  to  discover  to  your  great  discomfiture  that  the  lights  are 
out,  and  the  picture  cannot  be  recognized,  and  then  in  view 
of  all  this,  to  turn  back  after  purchasing  a box  of  matches, 
and  light  said  matches  one  by  one  so  that  “she”  can  see  the  pic- 
ture of  your  noble  self  in  football  attire.  That’s  going  too 
far,  methinks.  Congratulations,  Frank,  on  winning  the  forty- 
yard  invitation  at  the  B.  A.  A.  meet. 

Though  a fellow  may  be  foolish  upon  occasion,  and  even 
make  a donkey  of  himself,  he  doesn’t  like  to  have  his  seem- 
ingly foolish  antics  to  be  the  cause  of  the  bestowal  of  a very 
expressive  cognomen.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  'the 
cognomen  is  coupled  with  a title  that  would  naturally  cause  him 
to  swell  with  pride  and  joy.  One  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Monthly  was  the  recipient  of  a postal  card  bearing  this 
startling  salutation : “Dear  Ass.  Editor.”  That’s  rather  hard  on 
an  associate  editor. 

A certain  young  man  of  the  University  who  made  a name 
for  himself  by  his  remarkable  work  in  the  box  for  Fordham 
last  season,  not  losing  a single  game,  simply  dreads  the  approach 
of  baseball  time.  He  is  naturally  very  attractive,  and  when 
he  appears  in  a baseball  suit — my!  Well,  no  one  of  the  fair 
sex  can  be  blamed  for  sending  him  violets,  and  that’s  why  he 
dreads  the  coming  season. 

Counselor  Brennan  was  at  the  Prom,  and  he  certainly  was 
a sight  worth  seeing.  I tell  you  a man  of  his  professional  dig- 
nity is  a glory  to  any  gathering,  and  his  bearing  and  self- 
possession,  his  frankness  and  natural  charm  in  a full-dress 
suit,  won  him  many  an  admiring  glance. 
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Maybe  Murray  didn’t  make  a hit  at  the  Prom.  Why,  he 
was  right  at  home  all  the  time,  his  graceful  bows  while  being 
presented  to  the  ladies,  were  executed  with  a neatness  beyond 
description.  He  took  President  Coffey’s  place  in  receiving 
guests,  because  Jack  was  unavoidably  (?)  detained. 

“Have  you  any  conditions?”  Does  that  sound  familiar  to 
any  of  you? 

Baseball  practice  has  started  and  we  will  soon,  we  hope, 
enter  upon  another  successful  season.  Last  year  we  lost  two 
games,  this  season  we  trust  we  shall  lose  none.  Mgr.  L.  Fitz- 
patrick has  arranged  a very  extensive  schedule  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  season  tickets  are  put  on  sale  every  one 
will  buy  them.  Start  saving  your  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes 
and  be  fully  prepared  when  you  are  called  upon  to  purchase  a 
season  ticket. 

Manager  Joseph  Baldwin,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  Grand  Athletic  Carnival  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ford- 
ham  University  Athletic  Association,  to  be  held  on  the  evening 

of  Saturday,  March  20th,  at  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Ar- 
mory, Sixty-eighth  street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City.  All 
the  track  men  should  be  in  first  class  condition  for  the  big 
night,  as  Joseph  is  contemplating  holding  many  closed  events. 
Fine  medals  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  and  all  ought  to  work 
for  the  success  of  the  meet. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners  of  the  plaques  given  to  the 
successful  contestants  in  the  great  boxing  tournament  lately 
completed.  The  bouts  each  night  helped  to  make  the  evenings 
slip  by  very  swiftly  and  First  Division  owes  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  promoters,  Mr.  Jos.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Leo  Fitzpatrick. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  and  sorrow  to  Edward 
Seitz,  Prep.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  William  O’Neill 
on  the  loss  of  his  sister.  We  realize  the  uselessness  of  words 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  and  we  know  they  realize  our 
feelings,  which  we  cannot  express. 


John  F.  White. 
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Atljkttr  Notes 

Uaakft  iilall 


IHE  basket-ball  season  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  as  yet 


the  expectations  of  a winning  team  have  not  been 


realized.  While  the  team  contains  at  least  two  ex- 


cellent individual  players,  still  in  their  endeavors  to  date  there 
has  been  a noticeable  lack  of  consistent  teamwork.  At  times 
we  enthused  over  clever  passing,  dribbling  and  the  other  es- 
sentials of  team-work,  but  though  it  is  hard  to  say,  still,  we 
must  admit  that  these  periods  have  been  very  infrequent.  If 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a suggestion,  we  would  urge  that 
in  the  future  the  schedule  begin  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
instead  of  before.  The  football  season  was  over  but  a few 
days  when  several  of  the  men  were  called  upon  to  face  Prince- 
ton on  their  court,  with  but  a couple  of  days’  practice.  The 
result  is  too  apparent.  Many  other  colleges,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, start  after  the  holidays,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
for  our  benefit  to  do  likewise. 

The  scores  since  the  last  issue  are  as  follows : Williams  77, 
Fordham  12;  Tufts  21,  Fordham  18;  Xavier  Club  49,  Ford- 
ham  24;  St.  John’s  College  13,  Fordham  22;  University  of 
Pennsylvania  32,  Fordham  17.  This  latter  game  was  extreme- 
ly interesting  throughout  the  first  half,  the  lead  changing  several 
times,  and  when  it  was  over  the  score  stood  11  to  9 in  favor 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  second  half  told  a different  story  when 
the  visitors  by  a grand  exhibition  of  team-play  ran  up  their 
score  to  32  points. 


®rark  Athletxra 


In  the  midst  of  reverses  on  the  basket-ball  court,  successes 
from  an  unexpected  source  have  been  gratifying.  The  relay 
team  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Geary  has  been  practising 
daily  and  has  taken  part  in  the  individual  events  at  the  athletic 
club  meets  with  good  results.  Captain  Geary  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  competed  in  the  40 
yard  scratch  invitation  race  at  their  games  on  February  6th. 
The  entry  list  for  this  race  was  an  exceptionally  fast  one. 
Among  the  stars  Geary  was  called  upon  to  face  were  Dodge, 
of  Dartmouth;  Nelson,  of  Boston  A.  A.;  Mayhew,  of  Brown; 
Prout,  of  Boston  A.  A. ; O’Connell,  of  N.  Y.  A.  C. ; Cary  and 
Burch,  of  Yale ; Eckman,  of  the  Acorn  A.  C. ; Dorland,  of  the 
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Pastimes ; Irons,  of  Chicago  A.  A. ; Sherman,  of  Dartmouth ; 
Edwards,  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  and  many  other  less  famous 
sprinters.  After  the  usual  trial  heats  the  final  brought  together 
the  cream  of  the  sprinters:  Nelson,  O’Connell,  Burch,  Sher- 
man, Gram  and  our  own  star,  Geary.  The  men  were  off  to 
a perfect  start  and  a prettier  race  was  never  run.  On  towards 
the  tape  they  flew  and  with  visions  of  a dead  heat  Geary  shot 
to  the  fore  and  just  won  the  race  by  inches.  The  time  of  the 
race,  4 3-5  seconds,  was  excellent  when  we  consider  that  there 
was  no  beating  the  gun ; it  was  a perfect  start.  The  world’s 
record  for  the  distance  is  4 2-5  seconds,  and  is  held  by  Billy 
Eaton. 


In  addition  to  competing  at  the  numerous  athletic  meets  held 
in  New  York,  Manager  Baldwin  of  the  track  team  has  com- 
pleted arrangements  whereby  the  relay  team  will  run  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  Georgetown  meet  and  at  the  big  Trenton  meet. 
The  annual  relay  carnival  at  Philadelphia  and  the  Intercollegi- 
ates,  which  this  year  will  probably  be  at  Cambridge,  will  fill 
out  the  season. 

The  date  for  the  annual  track  meet  has  finally  been  settled. 
It  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  22nd  Regiment  Armory  on 
March  20th.  We  intend  making  this  year’s  event  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  college.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  value 
of  the  prizes  has  been  doubled.  In  the  open  and  closed  events 
solid  gold  (14-k.)  watches  will  reward  the  winners,  while  sil- 
ver and  bronze  Fordham  medals  will  go  to  the  second  and 
third  men.  In  the  relay  events  solid  gold  Fordham  medals 
will  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  winning  team,  while 
silver  and  bronze  Fordham  medals  will  be  the  prizes  to  the 
second  and  third  teams.  The  list  besides  including  the  usual 
number  of  track  and  field  contests  contains  a number  of  special 
events. 

The  relay  race  between  Georgetown,  Holy  Cross  and  Ford- 
ham promises  to  be  an  evenly  contested  and  exciting  event.  St. 
John’s  Hall  has  not  been  overlooked  in  the  matter.  A special 
Grammar  School  relay  race  between  the  Grammar  departments 
of  Brooklyn,  Loyola,  Xavier  and  Fordham,  is  carded  and  the 
prizes  in  this  event  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  relays. 
A special  three-mile  handicap  team  race  is  a novel  event. 
Four  men  will  start  for  each  club  and  three  men  will  be  counted 
at  the  finish.  The  scoring  will  be  after  the  cross-country  fash- 
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ion.  To  (the  winning  club  in  this  race  a silk  banner  will  be 
presented,  to  the  members  of  the  team,  Fordham  silver  medals, 
and  to  the  first,  second  and  third  men,  the  same  prizes  as  in 
the  other  open  and  closed  events.  The  race  for  the  students 
of  Fordham  University  will  be  a 220-yard  dash  handicap.  All 
those  who  have  any  ability  at  all  in  track  work  or  even  those 
who  have  never  indulged  are  urged  to  enter  this  event.  As  it 
is  a handicap  everybody  has  an  equal  chance,  the  star  sprinters 
as  well  as  their  less  speedy  brethren.  A scratch  mile  relay 
for  the  Military  Athletic  League,  five  men  on  a team,  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  features.  The  event  was  suggested  by  the  regi- 
ments themselves,  and  the  record  promises  to  be  splintered  in 
this  race. 


IBasrbaU 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  a number  of  games 
in  doubt,  Manager  Fitzpatrick  is  forced  to  delay  the  announce- 
ment of  this  year’s  schedule  until  the  March  issue  of  the 
Monthly.  Coach  Bassford,  of  last  year’s  championship  team, 
will  this  year  coach  the  Carlisle  Indians.  Though  he  has  the 
hard  task  ahead  of  him  of  instructing  the  team  in  what  they 
are  lacking,  namely,  team  play,  we  feel  that  in  his  new  position 
he  will  be  successful.  At  least  this  is  the  wish  of  his  many 
friends  at  Fordham.  The  candidates  for  the  Varsity  and  Sec- 
ond teams  were  called  out  on  February  8th.  Hartman  and  Mc- 
Donald will  be  missing  this  year,  while  Gargan  will  attend  to 
the  coaching  of  the  squad.  Judging  from  early  indications 
the  team  will  be  fully  as  strong  as  that  of  last  year. 

J.  S.  Baldwin. 


ISmma 


Discourses  and  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects 

44  | ■'V  ISCOURSES  and  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects.” 
j 1 By  Cardinal  Gibbons.  John  Murphy  Co.,  Balti- 
^ more,  Md.  $1.00. 

There  are  some  who,  in  the  midst  of  a laborious  and  im- 
portant professional  life,  find  time  to  extend  their  activities, 
and  are  a force  in  the  uplifting  of  their  fellow-men  in  a 
sphere,  wider  than  is  seemingly  marked  out  for  them  by 
their  profession.  True,  the  priest  of  God’s  church  should  set 
no  bounds  to  his  zeal ; but  the  priest  of  to-day,  as  in  the  past, 
realizes  that  the  care  of  his  own  particular  flock  is  a heavy 
burden,  and  his  own  best  efforts  sometimes  cannot  accom- 
plish all  he  would  wish  for  the  souls  who  are  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  a prince  of  the  Church, 
who  has  to  be  watchful  over  a whole  diocese,  who  must  have 
the  welfare  of  both  priests  and  people  at  heart,  helps  along 
the  great  work  of  God  by  sending  forth  books  that  make  not 
only  pleasant  reading,  but  are  likewise  instructive,  helpful  in 
a high  degree!  Cardinal  Gibbons  seems  to  be  a man  who 
knows  not  what  a lost  moment  means.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mark how  busy  he  must  be,  but  considering  what  he  has 
done  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  general  and  of  our  own 
country  in  particular,  by  his  writings  alone,  we  are  amazed 
that  one  placed  as  he  is  could  find  time  in  which  to  do  it. 
He  has  made  use  of  the  spare  moments  in  a busy  life.  There 
is  the  explanation. 

His  new  volume,  “Discourses  and  Sermons,”  has  just 
reached  us  from  the  publishers,  Murphy  & Co.,  Baltimore 
and  New  York.  It  seems  to  follow  logically  in  order  from 
the  former  works  of  the  distinguished  prelate.  The  first 
book,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  be- 
ing a clear  exposition  of  the  treasure  we  Catholics  have  in 
our  Creed,  come  down  to  us  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
The  second  book,  “Our  Christian  Heritage,”  had  for  an  ob- 
ject the  unfolding  of  some  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, calculated  to  make  erring  men  think  and  fear.  The 
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third,  “The  Ambassador  of  Christ,”  was  a beautiful  portrayal 
of  the  ideal  priest,  a picture  of  the  priesthood,  drawn  by  one 
who  knew  his  subject  intimately  from  long  experience.  This 
present  volume  seems  to  place  priest  and  people  in  their 
right  relation  of  shepherd  and  flock,  and  truly  the  shepherd 
here  speaks  as  one  knowing. 

The  “Discourses  and  Sermons”  are  above  all  else  clear 
and  practical.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  primary  object 
of  the  author:  to  make  known  to  his  people  some  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  faith,  and  thus  to  lead  them  on  to 
higher,  better  living.  The  expositions  are  intended  for  every 
Sunday  of  the  year  and  the  principal  feasts.  The  texts  from 
Scripture  which  should  make  us  tremble  have  been  fully 
treated ; while  the  consoling  passages  have  been  similarly  de- 
veloped. Fear  and  love  of  the  Master  are  key-notes.  We 
are  taught  how  to  know  Jesus,  our  friend,  and  how  to  talk  to 
Him — in  prayer.  We  are  counselled  how  to  suffer;  how  the 
sorrows  of  Christ  should  give  us  strength  in  our  own  sor- 
rows. A very  helpful  discourse  is  the  one  entitled,  “Chris- 
tian Manhood,”  for  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and  one  worthy 
of  study  by  our  Catholic  men.  The  Cardinal  has  ever  been 
a staunch  advocate  of  the  Catholic  layman  taking  his  true 
place  before  the  world,  and  here  he  marks  out  the  qualifica- 
tions that  should  adorn  him  who  can  and  ought  to  do  great 
things  for  God,  and  Church,  and  country.  The  sacred  obli- 
gations of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  graces  that  come  with  the 
holy  sacrament  of  matrimony  are  beautifully  set  forth  in  a 
strong  sermon  based  on  John  11,  1-12.  In  these  times,  and 
especially  in  our  own  land,  these  great  truths  are  most  need- 
ful, when  the  worldly  have  such  scant  respect  for  this  God- 
determined  contract.  It  is  truly  an  admirable  sermon,  brief, 
but  full. 

These  are  a few  subjects  among  the  many  treated  in  a 
book  of  500  pages.  There  is  some  controversy,  by  way  of 
spice,  as  when  the  “One  Fold  and  One  Shepherd”  are  ex- 
plained; some  eulogy,  as  when  a picture  of  the  Great  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  is  depicted,  some  topics  rarely  treated  of  in 
sermons  to  the  people,  we  think,  as  for  example,  that  on 
“Spiritual  Reading,”  and  another  on  the  “Use  of  Religious 
Ceremonies,”  while  the  volume  ends  with  a splendid  outburst 
in  praise  of  “Christ,  the  Only  Enduring  Name  in  History 
and  the  Great  Reformer  of  Society.” 
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Our  Cardinal  is  to  be  congratulated  and  the  Monthly 
congratulates  him  most  heartily  for  a book  of  sermons  that 
are  sure  to  be  widely  read,  and  destined  to  do  a great  good. 
Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Cardinal 
preach  will  remember  his  simple  though  convincing  exposi- 
tions. On  reading  these  sermons  one  will  find  the  same 
characteristics.  They  are  full  of  food  for  reflection,  and  easy 
to  be  understood.  To  be  simple  and  earnest  has  been  the 
Cardinal’s  desire  in  preaching,  and  he  has  attained  this  end, 
too,  in  this  book,  in  which  he  sets  before  the  world  thoughts 
uttered  on  various  occasions  in  his  own  beloved  Cathedral 
in  Baltimore. 


iEttfljuBtasttr  lEtigUstj  Prats? 

The  “Dublin  Review,”  especially  in  the  last  few  years, 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Cath- 
olic thought  in  the  English  speaking  world.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  authoritativeness  of  its  dicta,  nor  of  the 
thoroughgoing  Catholicity  and  conservatism  of  its  views.  In- 
deed, in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  won  new  honors  for  itself 
and  has  acquired  a new  circle  of  friends.  Its  book  reviews 
generally  are  known  not  only  to  be  of  high  character,  but 
to  represent  educated  opinion  with  regard  to  current  serious 
literature.  It  has,  however,  been  always  rather  austere  in 
its  praise  of  books  written  in  America.  It  is  all  the  more 
satisfactory,  then,  to  have  a very  flattering  review  of  “The 
Popes  and  Science”  appear  in  the  October  number  of  the 
“Dublin,”  much  longer  than  is  usual,  with  an  enthusiastic 
recommendation  of  the  issues  of  the  Fordham  University 
Press.  It  shows  very  clearly  how  widely  the  influence  of 
this  department  of  university  work  is  making  itself  felt 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 

The  conclusion  of  the  review  in  the  “Dublin”  runs  as 
follows:  “We  hope  that  this  book  will  have  a wide  circula- 
tion in  this  country,  and  may  add  that  it  and  its  fellows  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  learned  and  charming  writer  should  find 
a place  in  the  library  of  every  boy’s  school  in  these  Islands.. 
They  are  just  the  sort  of  books  which  will  show  them  how 
baseless  are  most  of  the  accusations  brought  against  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong.” 
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The  review  is  signed  with  the  initials,  B.  C.  A.  W., 
which  show  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished convert,  Prof.  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle,  who  is  the 
president  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  himself  a well-known 
contributor  to  scientific  literature  and  to  apologetics  in  the 
field  of  science.  President  Windle  is  sure  that  these  books 
will  prove  interesting  to  young  men  if  they  are  once  put  into 
their  hands,  for  the  young  man  delights  above  all  in  being 
able  to  answer  the  objections  that  are  brought  against  the 
Church  of  his  fathers,  and  in  the  past  only  too  often  has  nei- 
ther had  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  answers  at  all,  or  had 
to  seek  them  in  many  and  varying  sources,  often  in  the  midst 
of  dry-as-dust  material. 


iKriJiral  Notes 

Sprturps  t«  IBaltimnrp 


THE  dean  of  the  Medical  School  is  to  lecture  before  the  His- 
torical Club  of  Johns  Hopkins  on  Monday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 8th.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Walsh’s  recent  articles 
with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  medicine.  The  medical 
education  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  was  much  farther  advanced  than  our  own. 
Three  years  of  preliminary  studies  were  required  before  en- 
trance to  the  medical  school,  and  then  four  years  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  a year  of  practice  with  a physician  were  re- 
quired before  a student  would  be  allowed  to  practice  himself. 
While  it  is  usually  thought  that  the  medicine,  and  above  all 
the  surgery,  of  those  days  were  little  developed,  Dr.  Walsh 
has  shown  from  the  text-books  of  the  time  that  surgery 
reached  an  acme  of  development  only  equalled  in  our  own 
time.  All  the  surgical  operations  of  modern  times  were  done, 
even  to  sewing  up  the  intestines.  One  of  the  great  professors 
of  surgery  taught  union  by  first  intention,  and  various  forms 
of  anaesthetics  were  used.  Here  in  America,  the  course  at 
the  University  of  Mexico,  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  required  three  years  of  preliminary  study, 
and  four  years  at  medicine. 

It  is  these  facts  neglected  until  very  recent  years,  and 
now  first  brought  together  in  such  a form  in  English  as  to 
be  readily  available  for  students  and  physicians,  that  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  many  medical  faculties  to  Dr. 
Walsh’s  work  on  the  history  of  medicine.  Prof.  Pepper,  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said  not  long  since  that,  “it 
was  without  doubt  the  best  work  in  this  department  of  med- 
ical teaching  that  was  being  done  anywhere  in  the  country.” 
Professor  Pagel,  of  Berlin,  re-echoed  that  sentiment.  On  the 
evening  of  February  9th  Dr.  Walsh  is  to  talk  for  the  College 
Medical  Society  of  Baltimore,  on  “Medical  Progress.”  The 
main  subject  of  this  paper  will  be  how  much  that  was  accom- 
plished in  the  past  has  been  forgotten,  and  how  unworthy  we 
are  of  our  great  medical  colleagues  of  five  and  six  centuries 
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ago,  though  we  have  been  accustomed  to  despise  them.  The 
reason  for  this  curious  falsification  of  history  has  been  that 
so  many  people  refuse  to  believe  that  anything  good  can 
come  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  the  times  before  the  so-called 
reformation,  and  consequently  they  have  refused  to  study 
seriously  the  actual  documentary  records  of  an  extremely 
great  period  in  the  history  of  education,  and  above  all,  of 
medical  and  scientific  education. 


%adartjps  nf  QDrular  and  Nasal  (irigitt 

Dr.  Charles  Graef  published  in  the  New  York  “Medical 
Record”  of  January  2d,  1909,  a paper  dealing  with  “Head- 
aches of  Ocular  and  Nasal  Origin.” 

He  points  out  that,  of  headaches  of  all  kinds,  much  the 
largest  percentage  have  their  origin  in  the  eyes,  or  nose,  or 
both,  a fact  which  is  worthy  of  more  emphasis  than  has  been 
accorded  it.  These  organs  have  close  anatomical  relations 
with  each  other  and  with  the  brain.  In  headaches  from  either 
source  the  sufferer  need  not  necessarily  have  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  organ  at  fault  by  difficulties  of  vision,  etc. 

In  the  eye  the  chief  causes  of  headache  are  present  from 
birth,  but  may  not  make  themselves  manifest  until  maturity 
is  reached,  or  perhaps  after  an  attack  of  illness  which  lessens 
the  vitality  of  the  individual. 

There  is  in  man  a power  of  seeing  things  with  two  eyes 
at  once — binocular  single  vision — which  is  not  possesed  to  a like 
extent  by  any  other  animal,  comparatively  few  even  begin- 
ning to  approach  it.  This  power  depends  on  a peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  The  power  of  fusing 
images  seen  by  two  normal  eyes  into  a composite  whole,  is 
analogous  with  the  view  one  gets  by  looking  through  the 
prisms  of  a stereoscope  at  two  similar  pictures  mounted  on 
a suitable  card.  It  makes  the  view  clearer  and  sharper  by 
adding  a third  dimension,  and  giving  us  depth  instead  of  a 
flat  picture. 

We  are  not  born  with  this  fusion  power.  The  eyes  of 
babies  for  some  time  after  birth  are  inclined  to  wander  vague- 
ly about,  co-ordination  of  movement  being  acquired  later, 
when,  in  the  language  of  the  nurse,  the  child  “begins  to  take 
notice.” 
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To  obtain  this  visual  ability  and  maintain  it  in  comfort, 
the  eyes  must  have  similar  focal  power  for  light;  they  must 
be  of  like  form  and  evenly  matched  as  regards  clearness  of 
media,  curvature  of  cornea,  lens,  etc.,  and  their  movements 
must  be  closely  co-ordinated  in  direction  and  extent.  It  will 
be  noted  then  that  any  deviation  from  the  normal  in  the 
eyes  interferes  seriously  with  a power  which  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  well-being  that  we,  for  the  most  part  unconscious- 
ly, make  strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  such  interference. 
The  muscular  and  nervous  force  expended  in  such  efforts, 
carried  on  through  every  waking  minute,  leads  to  exhaustion, 
resulting  in  many  cases  to  reflex  symptoms  of  which  head- 
ache is  one  of  the  commonest. 

The  influence  of  heredity  is  also  marked  in  this  field. 
No  other  part  of  the  body  is  so  frequently  the  seat  of  peculi- 
arities of  form  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  as  the 
head.  Faults  of  form  in  the  eye,  incorrect  attachment  of  mus- 
cles to  the  eyeball,  one  eye  on  a slightly  higher  plane  than 
its  fellow,  etc.,  are  correspondingly  likely  to  be  handed 
down.  Individual  peculiarities  of  temperament  must  like- 
wise be  taken  into  account  in  these  cases.  The  phlegmatic 
patient  will  get  on  comfortably  with  ocular  faults  of  a de- 
gree which  would  drive  his  more  sensitive  and  nervous 
neighbor  wild  with  pain.  A patient,  for  instance,  who  suffers 
only  with  mildly  inflamed  eyes,  lowered  vision,  and  some 
blurring  of  print  when  reading,  may  be  found  to  have  the 
same  sort  of  fault  as  another,  who  experiences  from  it  the 
profoundest  misery  through  frequent  attacks  of  head  pain, 
or  in  other  cases  the  severer  form  of  so-called  sick,  or  nervous, 
headache. 

An  important  series  of  cases  are  those  in  whom  the 
headache  is  due  to  general  disease  of  the  blood  vesels — ar- 
terial sclerosis.  In  many  of  these,  most  important  informa- 
tion can  be  had  at  an  early  stage  through  study  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  eye.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  arteries  and  veins  can  be  actually 
studied  by  inspection  during  life,  and  careful  examination  by 
the  ophthalmologist  frequently  reveals  facts  which  would 
otherwise  remain  hidden  or  doubtful.  In  one  case  in  which 
the  writer  made  a diagnosis  of  such  arterial  changes  by  ex- 
amination of  the  retina,  a sudden  rupture  of  a diseased  vessel 
in  the  brain  a year  later  made  a striking  verification  of  the 
value  of  these  signs. 
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In  the  nose,  irregularities  of  the  septum  and  turbinals  re- 
sulting in  points  of  painful  pressure  have  long  been  recognized 
as  causes  of  reflex  pains,  and  in  later  years  the  accessory  sinuses 
are  even  more  often  found  to  be  the  source  of  such  symptoms. 

These  cavities  are  lined  with  a delicate  mucous  membrane 
like  that  found  in  the  nose  proper,  and  irritation  of  these  causes 
swelling  and  discharge  very  much  like  that  found  in  the  eyes  in 
attacks  of  acute  inflammation.  All  of  us  have  felt  the  effects 
of  such  engorgement  in  attacks  of  “cold  in  the  head,”  influenza, 
etc.  The  congestion  of  the  eyes  in  these  cases  is  a fair  indica- 
tion of  what  is  going  on  deeper  in  the  head. 

In  concluding  with  some  suggestions  as  to  treatment,  the 
writer  draws  attention  to  the  futility  of  using  drugs  to  cure  such 
cases.  Temporary  relief  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such 
means. 

Carefully  chosen  glasses  properly  set  in  comfortable  frames 
are  absolutely  the  only  permanent  relief  from  headaches  due  to 
errors  of  refraction,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  cannot 
be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  one  who  lacks  medical  training. 
Faults  in  the  muscles  demand  much  care  and  judgment  for  their 
proper  correction  and  are  a prolific  source  of  headaches.  At 
times  operative  treatment  must  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases.  The 
physician  should  use  his  authority  to  break  down  the  widespread 
error  that  sufferers,  especially  children,  are  likely  to  outgrow  the 
conditions  responsible  for  these  ocular  and  nasal  reflexes.  Many 
nasal  cases  can  be  cured  by  operation,  for  in  this  field  particu- 
larly, surgery  has  made  important  advances  in  recent  years.  In 
a still  larger  number,  a combined  study  and  correction  of  faults 
in  both  eyes  and  nose  will  be  found  necessary. 


(fjHtestum  of  Jfoob  flreaeniattoea 

The  question  of  food  preservatives  is  extremely  important, 
and  a contribution  has  recently  been  made  to  it  by  the  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  of  Fordham 
University  School  of  Medicine  which  deserves  attention.  An  ar- 
ticle entitled  “Is  Food  Containing  Benzoates  Injurious  to  Health” 
by  Prof.  E-  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  appeared  in  the  Medical 
Record  for  January  3,  1909.  It  would  be  ideal,  of  course,  to 
have  all  food  eaten  without  the  necessity  for  preservatives  to  keep 
it  safe  and  edible  until  consumed.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  al- 
ways possible.  In  the  past  man  simply  by  experience  learned  of 
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certain  things  that  would  preserve  food  for  him.  Sugar  is  one 
of  these,  salt  is  another,  salt-peter  is  another  and  the  creosotes  of 
smoke  still  another.  Salt-peter  was  rather  liberally  used  in  the 
corned  beef  that  our  fathers  ate  so  much  of  in  the  winter 
time,  and  that  we  do  not  care  to  abandon  entirely  because  of 
its  tastiness  in  spite  of  all  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  matter  of  food  preservation  in  the  fresh  state. 

Some  time  ago  the  use  of  benzoates  for  the  preservation 
of  meat  and  certain  other  articles,  was  found  to  be  very  effec- 
tual in  keeping  them  from  spoiling.  It  was  questionable, 
however,  whether  the  benzoates  were  as  harmless  as  salt 
and  saltpeter.  Investigations  have  been  made  with  varying 
results.  Not  long  since,  the  government  investigation  was 
made,  the  published  account  of  which  showed  that  probably 
no  definite  conclusion  could  be  drawn,  though  because  of  the 
investigation  the  use  of  benzoates  was  very  much  restricted 
under  the  Pure  Food  Law.  It  is  this  question  that  Profes- 
sor Smith  has  taken  up.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  food  without  preservatives,  but  food 
products  in  recent  years  have  increased  so  much  in  price  that 
it  has  often  become  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  poor  to 
get  enough  of  them  to  eat.  The  use  of  preservatives  unusu- 
ally cheapens  food.  We  are  facing  a condition,  not  a theory, 
however,  and  so  the  question  of  whether  the  benzoates  shall 
be  allowed  just  as  saltpeter  in  order  to  secure  proper  supplies 
of  meat  for  the  poor  must  come  up.  It  is  from  this  stand- 
point that  Prof.  Smith’s  conclusions  which  we  give,  are  very 
interesting.  He  criticizes  certain  conclusions  of  the  govern- 
ment investigation  as  follows:  “1.  The  loss  of  weight  was 
not  evidence  of  an  injurious  action  of  the  preservative  ad- 
ministered, since  it  was  because  of  a diet  insufficient  to  main- 
tain body  weight. 

“2.  The  disturbances  of  metabolic  functions,  as  evi- 
denced by  a supposed  increased  elimination  of  metabolic 
products,  did  not  show  any  injurious  action  of  the  preserva- 
tive administered,  since  no  real  increase  was  produced,  ex- 
cepting only  the  increase  of  urinary  solids  which  are  largely 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  benzoic  acid  and  its  products. 

“3.  The  increase  of  microscopic  bodies  of  the  urine  did  not 
show  any  general  tendency  to  stimulate  the  destructive  activ- 
ities of  the  body,  and  hence  is  not  indicative  of  an  injurious 
action  of  the  preservative. 
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“4.  The  disturbances  in  digestion  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  preservative,  since  the  subjects  were  not 
in  a healthy  condition,  but  were  suffering  from  acute  coryza 
and  sore  throats  with  the  accompanying  fever,  which  condi- 
tions are  themselves,  as  is  well  known,  a cause  of  gastric 
disturbances. 

“In  conclusion,  then,  the  evidence  presented  in  Bulletin 
84,  Part  IV,  does  not  establish  any  injurious  effect  of  benzoic 
acid  and  benzoates,  even  in  the  quantities  and  manner  admin- 
istered.” 


(EflttrluBtona  (£mtfiiw& 

SINCE  abstracting  the  above,  which  was  published  early  in 
January,  the  daily  papers  of  January  25  have  told  the 
story  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  body  of  pure  food 
experts  selected  from  the  professors  of  the  large  universities  in 
this  country.  This  board  decided  after  having  made  exhaustive 
tests  that  benzoate  of  soda  is  not  harmful  when  used  as  a pre- 
servative, and  in  this  they  confirm  completely  Professor  Smith's 
contention.  The  membership  of  that  board  in  their  report  was 
given  as  follows  by  The  New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  January 
twenty -fifth : 

“The  report  is  signed  by  President  Ira  Remson  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  chairman ; Russell  H.  Chittenden,  director  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University;  John  H.  Long, 
professor  of  chemistry,  Medical  School,  Northwestern  University, 
and  C.  H.  Herter,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Dr.  Alonzo  B.  Taylor, 
professor  of  pathology  of  the  University  of  California,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  board,  but  he  was  absent  in  Europe  during  the  experi- 
ments. The  most  important  of  the  findings  are : 

First — Sodium  benzoate  in  small  doses  (under  0.5  gram  per 
day),  mixed  with  the  food,  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous 
action,  and  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

Second — Sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses  (up  to  4 grams  per 
day),  mixed  with  the  food,  has  not  been  found  to  exert  any  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  general  health  nor  to  act  as  a poison  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  some  directions  there  were 
slight  modifications  in  certain  physiological  processes,  the  exact 
significance  of  which  modifications  is  not  known. 
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Third — The  admixture  of  sodium  benzoate  with  food  in  small 
or  large  doses  has  not  been  found  injuriously  to  affect  or  impair 
the  quality  or  nutritive  value  of  such  food.” 


Pneumonia 


IHE  Medical  Times  of  New  York,  in  its  February  number, 


has  an  article  on  “Lobar  Pneumonia;  Its  Etiology,  Path- 


ology  and  Course,”  by  Professor  John  B.  Huber,  A.M., 
M.D.,  professor  of  pulmonary  diseases  in  the  Fordham  School 
of  Medicine.  This  article  represents  one  of  the  lectures  delivered 
in  the  course  at  Fordham  on  the  subject  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
It  contains  many  interesting  facts  that  are  likely  to  be  new  to  most 
people.  For  instance,  lobar  pneumonia  is  now  classed  among 
the  general  infectious,  and  not  as  formerly,  under  diseases  affect- 
ing only  the  lungs  and  circumscribed  by  these  organs.  While  it 
is  ordinarily  thought  to  be  due  to  cold,  the  disease  occurs  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  is  considered  to  prevail  more  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  Professor  Huber  has  dwelt  on  the 
infectious  nature  and  more  or  less  contagious  character  of  pneu- 
monia, for  it  has  been  known  to  spread  as  an  epidemic  in  bar- 
racks, jails,  schools,  hospitals,  and  in  certain  houses.  There  are 
certain  paragraphs  of  the  article  that  are  of  such  general  interest 
that  we  prefer  to  quote  them,  since  they  tell  precious  informataion 
with  regard  to  the  “Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,”  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  most  fatal  disease  that  now  afflicts  mankind. 

“Fatigue  very  decidedly  predisposes  the  body  to  pneumonia ; 
men  who  must  work  arduously  during  long  hours  and  in  inclem- 
ent weather,  are  very  prone  to  pneumonia.  Medical  men  of  large 
practice,  who  become  exhausted  through  much  work  day  and 
night,  often  succumb.  Unhealthy  conditions  of  the  upper  air 
passages  and  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes,  generally 
(‘respiratory  catarrhs’)  tend  to  pneumonia.  And  there  are 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  kidney  and  digestive  tract  upon 
which  pneumonia  is  oftentimes  superimposed ; and  here  the  re- 
sult is  very  likely  to  be  fatal.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  stated 
that  persons  rarely  die  of  the  disease  which  has  the  most  seri- 
ously and  most  persistently  affected  them.  It  is  the  ‘terminal 
affection’  to  which  they  succumb,  and  among  these  the  pneumo- 
coccus infection  is  very  frequent.  This  pneumonia  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  fatal  affections  of  advanced  life.” 
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“Alcoholism  is  an  enormous  predisposing  factor  in  lobar 
pneumonia.  As  is  the  case  with  all  stimulants,  the  aftermath  of 
an  alcoholic  debauch  is  to  leave  the  system  depressed  and  its  tis- 
sues depleted  and  enervated.  One  must  consider  also  the  dread- 
ful quality  of  whiskey  (containing  as  it  does  wood-alcohol)  which 
is  oftentimes  consumed.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  found  more  in 
urban  than  in  rural  conditions ; this  is  by  reason  of  the  more 
strenuous  and  enervating  life  in  cities,  the  germ-laden  dust  which 
is  inhaled,  the  tenement  life,  the  overcrowding  and  the  consequent 
increased  liability  to  infection.  It  is  said  that  newcomers  to  cities 
are  less  prone  than  urban  natives  to  lobar  pneumonia;  if  this  is 
so  (and  I make  no  doubt  of  it)  it  must  be  because  such  immi- 
grants have  not  yet  become  enervated  by  city  life.” 
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N January  8,  1909,  Dr.  John  J.  Quigley,  professor  of  clin- 


ical surgery,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  of 


cerebral  apoplexy.  Born  in  Brooklyn  fourty-four  years 


ago,  his  parents  moved  to  Harlem  in  the  early  seventies,  and  the 
future  Dr.  Quigley  was  educated  at  Manhattan  College-  Gifted 
with  a rare  talent  for  music,  playing  many  instruments,  with  a 
marvelous  voice  that  in  early  days  was  soprano,  later  baritone  and 
still  later  basso-profundo,  he  made  and  retained  a popularity 
among  his  companions  which  was  the  joy  of  his  life  and  the 
pride  of  his  family.  Being  graduated  from  Manhattan  College 
in  1881,  he  was,  with  general  consent,  appointed  valedictorian  of 
the  class.  After  two  years  of  post-graduate  study,  he  entered 
the  University  Medical  College  and  was  graduated  1886.  Again 
the  genial  characteristics  which  endeared  him  to  every  one  who 
knew  him  were  recognized  by  the  medical  class  in  selecting  him 
for  valedictorian.  He  was,  shortly  after  graduation,  appointed 
to  the  outdoor  surgical  department  of  the  University,  and  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  the  institution  for  several  years,  per- 
fecting his  predilection  for  surgery  which  he  retained  during  his 
whole  career. 


The  Late  Dr.  John  J.  Qyigley,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Medical  Notes. 
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In  1894  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Fire  De- 
partment, and  about  the  same  time  surgeon  to  Fordham  Hospital. 
Resigning  from  the  Fire  Department  in  1896,  he  was  shortly  af- 
terward appointed  Police  Surgeon,  which  position  he  embellished 
by  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  proved  himself  so  character- 
istically competent  that  he  was  chosen,  with  general  accord,  chief 
surgeon  in  1907.  That  his  work  was  satisfactory  to  the  most 
exacting  commissioner  that  ever  presided  over  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  is  attested  by  the  following  general  order 
which  was  issued  when  news  of  his  death  reached  headquarters : 

“The  Police  Commissioner  announces  with  sorrow  to  the 
Police  Force  of  New  York  the  death  of  Chief  Surgeon  John  J. 
Quigley,  at  3 a.  m.,  Friday,  January  8,  1909- 

“Dr.  Quigley  was  an  effective  and  able  Chief  Surgeon,  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  Police  Force,  an  able  surgeon  and  loyal 
and  helpful  to  the  Police  Commissioner  in  the  work  of  his  De- 
partment, which  has  suffered  a great  loss. 

“Police  Surgeons,  when  in  uniform  during  the  next  thirty 
days,  will,  as  a mark  of  respect,  wear  a band  of  crape  on  the  left 
arm  above  the  elbow.” 

Possessing  many  characteristics,  there  were  none  that  showed 
more  vividly  than  his  simplicity  and  freedom  from  duplicity.  A 
master  of  detail,  the  small  things  in  administration  were  at  his 
command  as  by  intuition.  Those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  the  Fordham  Hospital  from  the  first  years  of  its  existence, 
recall  his  unswerving  loyalty,  firmness  and  kindly  consideration 
for  the  mistakes  of  others,  which  he  always  attributed  to  human 
frailty,  for  above  all  things,  he  was  a deeply  religious  man. 

Under  an  exterior  that  was  large  and  severe,  there  lurked  a 
heart  as  soft  as  a child’s  and  as  tender,  for  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered many  sorrows.  Among  them  was  the  loss  of  his  only  child 
and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Susan  Gaynor,  of  Albany,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1896. 

In  the  Police  Department  he  was  the  exemplification  of  fair- 
ness in  all  things.  Here  he  showed  in  perfection  a mastery  of 
detail,  administrative  powers  of  a high  quality  and  a fearlessness 
which  could  only  come  from  a clear  conscience  and  a sense  of 
justice  beyond  the  cavil  of  criticism- 
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Despite  the  success  that  rewarded  his  sterling  qualities,  and 
the  attendant  temptations  which  beset  every  man  in  his  position, 
he  never  neglected  those  who  nurtured  and  trained  his  mind  and 
faculties  in  their  early  formation.  On  the  recurring  anniversaries 
of  Manhattan  College,  his  voice  was  now  rolling  in  laughter  at  the 
recital  of  some  boyish  prank,  or  lifting  majestically  to  heaven 
in  the  solemn  tones  of  the  Te  Deum. 

The  notification  of  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Alumni 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  at  which  he  looked  for- 
ward to  preside,  and  wear  all  the  laurels  of  a favorite  son,  were 
issued  on  the  day  his  noble  life  ended. 

Often  he  talked  of  how  he  would  train  the  medical  students 
of  Fordham  when  his  turn  came  to  instruct  them,  for  his  rare 
gifts  of  expression  and  his  knowledge  of  surgical  minutiae  would 
be  to  them  a mine  of  untold  wealth. 

He  was  no  half-way  friend  when  he  gave  his  confidence,  and 
counted  not  the  odds  when  put  to  the  test.  “He  was  only  one  of 
many  and  but  did  his  duty.” 

M.  C.  O’Brien,  M.D. 
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Second  Lecture  Course. 

THE  second  public  lecture  course  of  the  school  will  be  de- 
livered at  the  Catholic  Club,  120  Central  Park  South,  at 
eight  p-  m.  The  lecturer  will  be  Hon.  Francis  L.  Well- 
man, A.B.,  LL.B.  His  subject  will  be  “The  Trial  Lawyer:  With 
Some  Practical  Suggestions  on  the  Trial  of  Cases  Before  Juries.” 
The  dates  of  the  lectures  are  February  4th,  March  11th,  April 
15th,  and  May  6th. 

The  first  lecture  was  listened  to  attentively  by  a very  large 
audience. 

The  School  of  Law  will  inaugurate  during  the  year  1909-1910 
a fourth-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.M. 

Banquet  of  First  Year  Men- 

Fifty  covers  were  laid  for  the  banquet  of  the  first  year 
class,  which  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  January  19,  at  Calaiz- 
zi’s  restaurant.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  by  the 
committee  in  charge  to  insure  the  success  of  the  dinner,  and 
the  results  more  than  realized  their  expectations. 

After  the  class  had  done  full  justice  to  the  various  courses 
set  before  them,  the  toastmaster,  Mr.  Stanley  Quinn,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Charles  Casey,  who  responded  to  the  toast  of  “The 
University.”  The  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  Law  School 
was  not  restricted  in  its  interests  to  the  sphere  of  Law  alone, 
but  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  a flourishing  university,  and 
had  the  privilege  and  duty  of  entering  into  all  the  activities 
of  that  university,  socially  and  academically.  He  declared 
that  the  college  proper  looked  upon  the  Law  School  as  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  itself,  and  that  the  growing  com- 
radeship between  the  various  departments  showed  that  the 
sentiment  was  reciprocated. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Stapleton,  whose  subject  was  “A 
Few  Remarks  on  Pleading,”  spoke  in  a lighter  vein,  and  de- 
clared that  since  his  subject  was  “Pleading”  he  would  make 
a technical  departure  and  speak  on  other  topics,  which  he 
proceeded  to  do. 
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Mr.  Conway,  in  toasting  “The  School,”  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  great  progress  which  the  Law  School  had  made 
since  its  inception,  and  declared  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  it  ranked  in  membership  with  the  largest  schools  in 
the  country,  as  it  already  did  in  point  of  excellence.  His 
sentiments  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  class,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  re- 
sponding to  “What  I Know  About  Jurisprudence,”  took  his 
toast  seriously,  and  delivered  a thoughtful  speech  on  the 
subject  which  evinced  considerable  care  and  thought. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meaney,  who  had  been  facetiously  scored 
by  several  of  the  speakers  for  his  residence  in  Jersey,  defended 
his  citizenship  laughingly  before  answering  to  the  toast  of 
“The  Faculty.”  The  applause  with  which  each  professor’s 
name  was  greeted,  evidenced  the  popularity  of  the  faculty 
with  the  student  body  generally. 

After  Mr.  Rudolph  O’Brien,  in  a dignified  address,  had 
toasted  the  subject  of  Domestic  Relations  generally  and  “the 
Ladies”  particularly,  Mr.  Donlay  wittily  responded  to  “The 
Class,”  and  scored  various  members,  with  the  greatest  good 
nature,  amid  laughter  in  which  the  victims  themselves 
joined. 

The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  selections  by  the 
orchestra,  college  cheers,  and  popular  songs,  in  which  every- 
body joined.  After  the  regular  toasts  had  been  coucluded, 
informal  talks  were  made  by  Mr.  Tracey,  Mr.  McGill,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Doscher,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  and  a very  pleas- 
ant evening  was  brought  to  a close  when  every  one  rose  and 
sang  the  college  song  standing. 


flubliratimtH 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselear , S.J.,  by  Rev  Ed- 
ward P.  Spillane,  S .J.  An  illustrated  volume  of  300  pages. 
$1.25.  Now  ready. 

Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.  $1.60. 

“This  stately  and  elegant  volume  is  a very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  American  Catholic  literature.  . . . The  pages  are 

picturesque  and  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  even  if  they 
were  not  lit  up  with  twenty-seven  well  executed,  full-page  illus- 
trations.”— The  Irish  Monthly. 

“For  lovers  of  history  and  biography,  of  the  adventurous, 
the  heroic,  and  the  saintly,  there  is  much  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion in  this  volume  of  over  300  large,  clearly  printed  pages. — 
The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 

“Father  Campbell,  in  that  inimitable  style  which  has  been 
our  delight  for  a long  time,  has  just  made  a worthy  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country.” — The  Homiletic 
Monthly. 

“In  producing  this  volume  Father  Campbell  has  furnished 
in  lasting  popular  form  a splendid  story  of  heroic,  apostolic 
zeal.” — The  Catholic  World. 

“The  present  biographies,  while  faithful  to  fact,  are  nev- 
ertheless more  romantic  than  most  novels,  and  told  in  much 
better  style.” — Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  Popes  and  Science,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of 
Medicine,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 

Of  this  book  Prof.  Pagel,  the  greatest  living  historian  of 
medicine,  Prof.  Walsh’s  old  teacher  in  Berlin,  says  “that  it 
is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine 
that  has  come  out  of  America.”  Professor  Pagel  himself  is 
not  a Catholic. 

Prof.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
“There  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  contributing  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  Dr. 
Walsh.” 
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“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  will  remove  many  misconceptions  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public.” — The  New  York  Sun. 

“Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent 
authoritative  histories  of  science  that  instead  of  opposing,  the 
Popes  were  as  judicious  and  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as 
they  were  of  art.” — The  Southern  Star. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  exten- 
sive learning  and  the  vigor  of  its  style.” — The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  deserve 
to  be  widely  read  and  circulated,  especially  among  Catholics, 
for  they  settle  many  vexed  questions  and  enable  Catholics  to 
rebut  at  once  many  slanders  against  the  Church.  Above  all  they 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  makes  people,  even 
supposedly  educated  people,  still  cling  to  the  old  calumnies.” — 
The  Southern  Messenger. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes 
to  science.” — The  Independent  (New  York). 

“We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White’s  ‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology 
in  Christendom,’  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they  attempt  to 
answer  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  ‘The  Popes  and  Science.’  ” — 
The  Evening  Post  (New  York). 

“However  strong  the  reader’s  prejudice,  he  cannot  lay  down 
Prof.  Walsh’s  volume  without  at  least  conceding  that  the 
author  has  driven  his  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the  academic  super- 
stition about  Papal  opposition  to  science.” — The  Nation. 

Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Price,  $2.00  (net). 

This  book  has  been  welcomed  as  one  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  medical  biography.  It  shows  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  greatest  discoverers  in  nineteenth  century  medicine, 
not  a few  of  them,  but  practically  all  of  the  greatest  were 
Catholics,  and  that  all  of  them  were  believers.  Medicine  is 
usually  thought  to  be  unorthodox.  This  is  true  only  for  the 
mediocre  minds  among  medical  scientists. 

“The  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  his 
picture  of  the  men  these  great  discoverers  were.  All  of  them 
did  their  work  before  they  were  thirty;  all  of  them  were  ob- 
servers and  not  theorists ; all  were  wonderfully  sympathetic  and 
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had  many  good  friends ; no  one  of  them  was  a specialist  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and,  strangest  of  all,  all  of  them 
were  sincere  believers  in  religion.” — II  Policlinico,  of  Milan, 
Italy. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  book  is  that  so 
many  of  the  men  described  were  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  dominant  idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is  not  incom- 
patible with  devouted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith." — Science. 

“Prof.  Walsh  has  done  well  to  publish  in  collected  form 
the  stories  of  the  most  notable  masters  of  medicine,  thus  ren- 
dering it  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  appreciate 
what  we  of  the  present  day  owe  to  our  illustrious  predecessors, 
who  by  their  discoveries  rendered  possible  the  advances  in 
knowledge  which  have  since  taken  place.  His  list  of  men  is 
well  chosen.  The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  interesting, 
and  well  adapted  to  convey  to  thoughtful  members  of  our  pro- 
fession just  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  that  they  would 
wish  to  obtain.  We  hope  that  the  book  will  find  many  readers.” 
— The  London  Lancet. 

“Dr.  Walsh  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old  proverb  that 
where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  at  least  two  atheists. 
No  more  thoroughly  representative  group  of  the  Makers  of 
Modern  Medicine  could  be  selected  than  those  he  has  given, 
yet  all  of  them  were  believers  and  most  of  them  were  Catholics.” 
— The  Tribune,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  that  no  educated  Catholic 
can  afford  to  be  without  when  academic  friends  make  assertions 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  science. 
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©n  Calbarp. 


DEATH  kissed  ’mid  shame  Thy  thom-crowned 
bleeding  head 

Upon  high  Calvary’s  cross  of  searching  pain. 
And  Thou  by  tender,  saintly  hands  wast  lain 
In  silent,  sealed  tomb — man’s  foredoomed  bed — 
Unconquered.  And  thy  bruised  body  dead 
In  dying  had  proclaimed  the  lasting  reign 
Of  death  defied.  For  not,  oh  not  in  vain 
Didst  Thou  for  sinful  man  Thy  heart’s  blood  shed. 

For  Thou  who  canst  not  die  didst  rise  sublime 
To  teach  man’s  quaking  spirit  not  to  fear 
Death’s  ever  reaching,  omnipresent  call 
To  leave  this  earth  of  cares  and  sorrows  drear, 

In  peace  to  wrap  himself  in  death’s  sad  pall, 

And  perish  to  obtain  a life  divine. 


JOSEPH  V.  McKEE. 


Wa&  tfje  late  $restbent  jusittfteb  in  interfering  in  tfje 
&ntt  Japanese  Agitation  in  California 


BEFORE  an  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  a knowl- 
edge of  both  the  remote  and  the  immediate  circumstances, 
together  with  a consideration  of  the  probable  result  of 
such  agitation  and  interference,  is  naturally  essential.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Japanese  on  our  Western  coast  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  local  animosity  and  widespread  discussion,  may  be  viewed 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a purely 
state  difficulty,  as  a condition  of  little  importance  except  to  the 
present  and  to  those  whom  it  immediately  affects,  as  a condition 
amenable  to  state  legislation  without  the  necessity  of  Federal  in- 
terference. This,  though  the  narrower  view,  is  pregnant  with 
many  difficulties  and  problems  for  California’s  statesmen  to  solve, 
but  a wider  view  of  the  situation  will  disclose  a state  of  affairs 
that  affects  not  only  every  Californian  and  every  American,  but 
in  a certain  sense,  every  white  man. 

The  history  of  the  white  race  has  been,  since  the  time  of  the 
battle  at  Marathon,  the  history  of  a movement  westward.  From 
that  ancient  victory  of  the  white  over  the  Asiatic,  the  Caucasian 
has  traveled  ever  towards  the  setting  sun  and  now  at  last,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  after  having  traversed 
and  civilized  half  the  globe,  he  is  brought,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  face  to  face  once  more  with  his  hereditary  an- 
tagonist. The  Caucasian  and  the  Asiatic  have  little  in  common ; 
their  morals,  customs,  ideals  and  manner  of  life  differ  radically. 
No  matter  how  they  may  mix  in  commercial  life  or  mingle  in 
crowded  cities,  the  native  of  Asia  is  ever  an  Asiatic.  No  amount 
of  education  will  cause  him  to  lose  his  racial  traits ; he  retains 
his  national  characteristics  under  all  conditions  and  with  them  his 
natural  antagonism  to  the  white  man.  This  antagonism  has  al- 
ways been  and  always  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  national  policy,  or  of  commercial  jealousy,  but  the 
expression  of  an  inborn  antipathy  between  the  two  races  against 
which  time  and  human  institutions  are  alike  unavailing. 
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And  now  on  the  sunny  Pacific  slope,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful countries  in  the  world,  these  two  races  have  again  come  to- 
gether. The  press  of  the  day  is  full  of  the  first  intimations  of  a 
clash  which  must  inevitably  ensue,  full  of  the  first  faint  rum- 
blings of  a storm  which  will  shake  the  very  foundations  of  two 
continents  when  the  white  and  the  yellow  races  meet  once  more 
in  a struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  The  whites  were 
first  in  California  but  the  Asiatics,  unless  prevented  by  suitable 
legislation,  will  soon  outnumber  them.  The  lull  in  immigration 
at  the  present  time  is,  but  a rift  in  the  clouds  that  overshadow 
California’s  horizon.  The  increase  in  white  population  is  com- 
paratively slow,  for  it  must  come  largely  through  immigration 
over  a wide  sea  and  a still  wider  continent,  but  Asia  is  close, 
hardly  more  than  two  weeks  distant  and  ready  to  pour  her 
thousands  of  surplus,  famine-striken  natives  into  a country 
where  there  is  freedom  and  food  for  all.  When  white  and 
Asiatic  clash,  the  white  will  drive  off  the  Asiatic  or  leave  the 
battle  field  to  the  victor ; he  cannot  remain  even  as  an  equal,  much 
less  as  the  inferior  of  any  race.  Which  the  white  race  will  do 
in  this  present  world  crisis,  we  Americans  must  decide  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  if  the  worst  must  come,  may  we  do  as 
well  as  did  the  Greeks  on  the  plains  of  Marathon.  We  must  de- 
cide whether  we  will  establish  the  dividing  line  between  our- 
selves and  the  Asiatics  at  the  Pacific  Coast  or  further  inland. 
Give  any  one  of  the  Asiatic  races,  the  Chinese,  Japanese  or 
Hindoo,  a footing  in  California,  Oregon  or  Washington,  and  it 
will  not  be  driven  away,  except  by  force  of  arms.  It  will  not 
be  assimilated  into  America’s  population  as  is  the  European,  but 
will  establish  in  America  a new  Asia  ever  growing  in  riches  and 
importance,  ever  spreading  onward  to  hurl  its  unending  numbers 
against  the  bulwarks  of  the  white  race.  Is  America  going  to 
make  the  coast  line  her  boundary,  or  is  she  going  to  stretch  it 
along  the  Rockies  or  the  Mississippi?  Is  she  going  to  put  the 
Pacific  ocean  between  her  and  her  enemies,  or  is  she  satisfied  to 
give  up  a part  of  her  hard  won  territory  ? It  must  be  one  or  the 
other  and  in  the  light  of  history,  wise  prudence  not  unmixed  with 
well  founded  fear  will  say,  “keep  them  beyond  the  sea.” 

Now,  with  this  broad  view  of  the  question  and  with  this  resolu- 
tion held  somewhat  in  the  background,  but  still  visible,  this  reso- 
lution so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  white  race  and  Americans 
in  particular,  let  us  examine  the  details  of  the  California  agitation 
against  the  Japanese.  The  legislation  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  late  President’s  interference,  discloses  the  main  features 
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of  the  situation  which  has  so  stirred  the  Californians.  The  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  providing  for  the  segregation  of  the 
Japanese,  is  especially  the  outcome  of  the  school  agitation.  The 
Japanese  is  naturally  ambitious  and  knows  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion, but  his  presence  in  the  public  schools  is  not  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  American  children.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  his  age 
is  often  treble  that  of  his  classmates,  nor  is  this  the  greatest  argu- 
ment against  admitting  him  into  the  public  schools.  He  is  an 
Asiatic  and  as  an  Asiatic,  his  ethics  are  not  those  of  an  American. 

The  other  condition  that  gave  rise  to  the  Johnson  bill  is  not 
morally  so  important,  yet  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  this  or  similar  legislation.  Where  they  have 
secured  a section  of  a city  street  to  themselves,  their  manner  of 
life,  the  condition  of  their  dwellings  and  shops  make  their  pres- 
ence objectionable,  but  to  have  them  spread  throughout  the  city 
is  to  raise  the  objection  to  the  third  power.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  that  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese — segregation. 
Set  apart  a certain  quarter  of  the  city  for  them  and  the  problem 
of  maintaining  order  is  much  simplified.  It  will  also  solve  the 
school  question,  for  then  they  can  have  schools  of  their  own  as 
the  Chinese  have  here  in  New  York.  This  is  the  aim  of  the 
Johnson  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Californian  House,  and  then 
killed  by  the  Governor  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt. 
This  scheme  of  segregation  has  proved  a success  when  applied  to 
the  Chinese,  but  when  proposed  with  reference  to  their  neighbors, 
it  raised  a loud  and  well-sustained  protest.  In  the  legislation 
that  was  first  considered,  the  Japanese  was  mentioned  as  an 
Asiatic,  but  he  immediately  and  strenuously  objected  and  was  able 
to  maintain  his  assertion  that  he  was  not  an  Asiatic.  Moreover 
he  protested  not  only  against  the  imputation  of  being  an  Asiatic, 
but  being  naturally  sensitive  and  ambitious,  he  objected  to  segre- 
gation as  an  insult  and  an  injury,  and  to  special  schools  as  lessen- 
ing his  chances  of  learning  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  Constitution,  the  protests 
against  segregation  are  well  taken  and  just,  but  in  the  broader 
consideration  before  proposed,  they  are  seen  to  be  but  the  enter- 
ing wedge  to  what  may  lead  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Americans 
from  the  Pacific  slope  unless  decisive  steps  are  soon  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

The  other  law  that  caused  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  Drew  bill  which  prohibited  the  owning  of  land 
by  Japanese.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Californians  this  measure  is 
necessary.  Their  state  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  having 
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to  receive  within  her  borders  a people  whose  industry,  coupled 
with  questionable  business  methods,  is  ousting  Americans  from 
her  main  industry  and  the  possession  of  many  valuable  acres. 
The  Drew  bill  was  designed  to  prevent  the  acquisition  by  the 
Japanese  of  fruit  farms  and  choice  residential  sections  through 
methods  which  are  distinctly  Japanese.  These  methods  are  made 
possible  by  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  coolies  into  associa- 
tions, and  to  their  partiality  towards  commercial  companies  and 
corporations.  It  is  this  aptness  for  organization,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  places  the  Japanese  far  above  the  Chinaman  and 
makes  him  particularly  dangerous  to  American  commercial  in- 
terests in  California.  Then  again,  his  physical  fitness  for  the 
work  of  a picker  and  farmer,  such  as  is  necessary  in  California 
where  he  can  do  three  times  as  much  as  a white  man,  gives  him 
a corresponding  advantage  over  the  Chinaman.  Moreover,  the 
low  wages  he  demands  and  his  ability  to  support  himself  between 
harvests,  has  made  him  well-nigh  indispensable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. He  is  hired  not  individually,  but  in  gangs  and  at  such 
low  rates  that  nearly  all  his  competitors  have  been  driven  from 
the  field.  If  this  were  all,  California  would  have  nothing  to 
grumble  at,  for  there  is  nothing  she  needs  more  than  workers. 
With  enough  capital  and  men  (and  the  former  is  easily  obtain- 
able), she  could  advance  in  twenty-five  years  as  far  as  the 
Eastern  states  have  advanced  in  two  hundred. 

But  the  Japanese  does  not  always  remain  a coolie.  His  am- 
bition is  to  become  a property  owner,  and  to  do  so  he  will  not 
stop  at  a trifle.  Unlike  the  Chinaman  the  Japanese  has  no  com- 
punction about  breaking  a contract,  and  when  he  finds  it  profitable 
he  is  able  through  his  organization  to  so  successfully  boycott  a 
fruit-grower  as  to  force  him  to  sell  out.  A grower  who  finds 
himself  in  the  height  of  the  picking  season  deserted  by  all  his 
pickers,  is  unable  to  obtain  other  workers  and  with  his  capital 
and  profits  quickly  rotting  on  the  trees,  is  compelled  to  sell  his 
land  at  a ridiculous  price  to  the  Japanese.  Of  course  this  con- 
dition has  not  long  existed,  nor  has  it  as  yet  resumed  great  pro- 
portions, yet  it  is  so  systematic  that  it  promises  a future  that  will 
be  ruinous  to  the  American  fruit-grower.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  a remedy  can  be  found  in  existing  labor  laws,  that 
the  offenders  may  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  conspiracy, 
boycott  and  organization  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  law  will  have  to  deal  not  with  Americans,  but 
with  Asiatics.  It  has  been  found  extremely  hard  to  secure 
conviction  even  in  capital  cases  where  the  crime  was  evident,  but 
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here  where  even  the  existence  of  an  offence  against  the  laws  may 
be  denied  and  remain  unproved,  except  in  isolated  instances,  con- 
victions in  numbers  sufficient  to  prevent  the  practice  are  not  to 
be  expected.  Moreover,  such  convictions  would  only  serve  to  fill 
the  prisons  and  not  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

But  the  fruit-growers  are  not  the  only  victims  of  Japanese 
business  methods.  In  the  cities,  especially  in  San  Francisco, 
Japanese  dwellings  and  stores  are  a frequent  sight,  and  what  with 
the  success  of  their  commercial  and  agricultural  ventures,  they 
are  now  taking  possession  of  some  of  the  best  residential  sections. 
A Japanese  speculator  will  buy  up,  perhaps  at  a very  high  price, 
a lot  or  two  in  a choice  neighborhood.  Immediately,  all  the 
vicinity  loses  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  and  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  ready  Japanese.  This  of  course  is  not  a crime, 
nevertheless  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  existence  of  good  feeling 
between  the  races,  and  coupled  with  their  acquisition  of  fruit 
farms,  is  the  condition  that  the  Drew  bill,  by  prohibiting  the 
ownership  of  land  by  a Japanese,  is  designed  to  correct.  This 
bill,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  said,  is  evidently  unconstitutional, 
yet  it  is  the  only  remedy,  unless  the  plan  for  segregation  is  put 
into  operation. 

Now  viewing  the  question  as  that  of  a sovereign  state,  at- 
tempting to  correct  evils  she  feels  will  prove  mortal  to  the  welfare 
of  Americans  within  her  borders,  was  the  President  justified  in 
interfering  in  the  measure  California  thinks  necessary  for  her 
existence  as  an  American  state?  In  considering  this  question, 
we  must  not  take  the  view  point  of  the  Californians,  who  are 
naturally  partisan,  and  who  as  a state  dealing  with  a situation 
that  they  deem  intolerable  and  dangerous  to  their  moral  and 
commercial  welfare,  are  prone  to  resent  any  outside  interference 
in  their  efforts  to  protect  themselves.  In  avoiding  this  extreme 
we  must  not  run  into  the  other  which  would  lead  us  to  place  the 
Federal  Government,  and  at  its  head  the  President,  high  above  all 
the  states  and  to  disregard  the  peculiar  rights  possessed  by  the 
states  in  dealing  with  state  questions.  This  latter  would  be  to 
follow  the  tendency  that  has  become  more  and  more  marked  in 
late  years  and  that  since  the  Civil  War  has  slowly,  but  surely 
made  towards  the  strengthening  of  the  Central  Government  to 
the  detriment  of  the  individuality  of  states  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  slogan  of  “State  Rights.”  Yet  of  the  two  extremes, 
the  latter  may  be  the  preferable  one.  Though  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  a very  strong  Federal  Government  will 
in  a short  while  become  a necessity.  The  Constitution  as  a last 
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resort  in  national  questions,  has  become  obsolete  in  many  parts. 
It  was  written  for  a country  which  while  actually  smaller,  was 
practically  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  to-day.  Then,  its  boun- 
daries were  farther  apart,  its  outlying  districts  in  a wilderness  far 
beyond  the  pale  of  any  central  government  or  law.  It  was  thus 
necessary  to  provide  for  a certain  division  of  the  government  of 
the  country  among  the  various  states  whose  mutual  jealousies  and 
fears  nearly  prevented  their  union.  But  now,  when  the  country 
has  become  in  point  of  time  and  accessibility  practically  much 
smaller,  its  states  so  joined  by  common  laws  and  common  in- 
terests and  so  interdependent  commercially  as  to  have  become 
from  separated  countries,  neighboring  counties  of  the  same  state, 
and  since  the  arm  of  the  law  through  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph  has  become  so  lengthened  that  there  is  now  no  plea  of 
impracticability  against  a central  government,  this  division  of 
power  among  the  states  has  become,  except  in  special  cases,  in- 
operative and  a hindrance  to  the  government  of  a country  that 
has  risen  from  a confederation  of  colonies  on  a new  continent  to 
the  position  of  a world  power  second  to  none  in  resources  and 
prospects. 

It  is  in  his  position  as  head  of  such  a country  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  present  United  States  has  the  power  to  interfere  in 
matters  that  are  world-wide  in  their  significance.  While  at  the 
present  time,  California  can  legally  object  even  to  influence  from 
without  her  borders  when  dealing  with  purely  state  matters,  and 
while  the  Central  Government  has  no  specific  power  enabling  it 
to  hasten  or  prevent  the  passage  of  state  laws  even  in  a question 
of  international  importance,  the  Federal  Government  is  justified 
in  using  its  influence  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  which,  while 
technically  state  laws  are,  nevertheless,  so  far  reaching  in  their 
effects  as  to  jeopardise  our  valuable  commercial  interests  in  the 
Orient,  and  to  threaten  us  with  a war  we  have  done  all  in  our 
power  to  avoid.  As  a state  dealing  with  what  she  considers  to 
be  at  least  in  part,  a state  question,  California  resents  outside 
interference  as  well  she  may,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
bills  introduced  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Drew  aim  at  principles 
that  have  always  been  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  strain  our  relations  with  a nation  whose 
good  will  we  wish  to  keep,  the  question  takes  on  a different 
aspect.  Its  wide-spread  importance  brings  it  within  the  scope 
of  the  President’s  powers  of  preventing  legislation  detrimental  to 
the  Nation’s  foreign  interests,  while  the  local  necessity  for  laws, 
such  as  the  two  lately  proposed,  should  effectually  compel  their 
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enactment.  In  such  a predicament,  the  President’s  influence 
should  be  used  only  to  prevent  hasty  or  unjust  legislation.  It 
should  not  and  cannot  act  against  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
California,  or  of  any  other  state,  especially  when  the  interests  are 
as  vital  as  they  are  in  this  case.  If  it  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
only  advisory,  only  to  calm  racial  and  local  animosity  that  natu- 
rally runs  to  extremes  without  considering  their  effects.  Thus 
the  President’s  interference  is  justifiable  only  if  it  is  employed  as 
a deterrent  on  the  headlong  rush  of  the  Californians  to  pass 
laws  to  protect  themselves.  It  is  justifiable  if  it  is  employed  as  a 
precautionary  measure  and  as  a preface  to  saner  legislation. 
Whether  other  legislation  can  remedy  present  conditions  in 
California  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  under  the  circumstances,  the 
President  was  fully  justified  in  using  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  such  drastic  measures  which,  while  proposed  to  cor- 
rect local  evils  are  of  such  world-wide  importance  and  freighted 
with  national  dangers  and  international  difficulties. 

Yet  is  the  fear  of  a war  with  Japan  to  keep  us  from  dealing 
with  a situation  that  threatens  not  only  California’s  welfare,  but 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  in  America?  Are  we  going  to 
give  Asia  a foothold  on  a continent  which  the  white  race  through 
its  own  efforts  discovered  and  at  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
labor  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  countless  lives  has  made  its  own,  just 
to  hasten  the  development  of  one  section  of  it?  Roosevelt’s 
answer  to  such  a question  does  not  need  expression  here.  His 
opposition  is  directed  not  against  the  policy  of  exclusion  which  is 
the  only  safe  one  for  the  white  race  to  adopt,  but  against  hasty 
legislation,  which  he  sees  must  in  the  course  of  time  be  tested 
in  the  courts  and  found  to  be  unconstitutional.  Such  measures 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  racial  ani- 
mosity, which  even  a respect  for  law  and  order  on  the  one  hand 
and  a fear  of  the  consequences  of  an  outbreak  on  the  other,  can 
scarcely  hold  in  subjection.  The  President’s  interference  was 
a wise  precaution,  for  the  question  is  not  one  for  California  alone 
to  settle.  It  is  a crisis  in  which  the  Nation  must  act  as  a whole, 
not  only  to  protect  the  interests  of  California,  but  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  race  over  the  yellow  and  to  preserve  this 
fair  continent  to  the  descendants  of  those  whose  lives  were  gladly 
given  to  make  it  what  it  is. 
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A solitary  worshiper  wandered  out  into  the  clear  warm 
sunlight  from  beneath  the  crumbling  pillars  of  the 
quaint  old  chapel,  and  slowly  wended  his  way  up  the 
narrow  path  much  frequented  on  fiesta  days,  to  the  little  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  hidden  among  the  olive  trees  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
His  step  was  slow,  yet  firm,  and  there  was  a determined  frown 
upon  his  wholesome  young  face.  He  was  a mere  lad  of  perhaps 
fifteen,  yet  there  was  a look  of  inexorable  purpose  about  him,  a 
sort  of  consciousness  of  deep  responsibility  that  seemed  strangely 
incongruous  in  a person  of  such  apparent  youthfulness.  He  was 
clad  in  the  picturesque  Sicilian  peasant  costume,  his  glossy  black 
curls  peeping  out  from  beneath  a much  dilapidated  felt  hat.  His 
feet  had  probably  never  been  incased  in  leather  and  their  tough, 
scarred  surface  proclaimed  them  to  be  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  labor  of  the  field. 

On  reaching  the  grotto,  he  hesitated  a moment,  and  kneeling 
quickly,  was  absorbed  in  prayer  that  heaven  could  not  grant.  Old 
Mother  Benito,  intent  on  gathering  herbs  in  a nearby  meadow 
paused  in  the  midst  of  her  labors  to  survey  the  intruder.  Her 
sharp  eyes  gazed  upon  him  with  approval,  and  she  smacked  her 
toothless  chops  delightedly.  “Ha!  Ha !’’ she  cackled  venomously 
to  herself,  “it  bodes  ill  for  the  children  of  Antini  this  day.  May 
good  fortune  attend  yonder  lad  in  his  undertaking.  No  more  will 
the  rude  youths  insult  a helpless  old  woman.”  And  still  mutter- 
ing inaudibly,  she  continued  to  be  an  interested  observer  of  the 
spectacle.  The  boy’s  whole  body  shook  with  the  fervor  of  his 
exhortation,  when  suddenly  from  the  folds  of  his  flowing  blouse 
he  drew  a shining  new  dirk,  representing  the  result  of  innumer- 
able hardships  on  the  part  of  the  youth.  With  a fierce  gesture 
full  of  dark  significance  to  the  breathless  onlooker,  he  raised  it 
high  above  his  head  as  if  in  consecration.  For  he  was  taking 
the  most  solemn  oath  of  the  vendetti ; the  vow  to  wreak  full 
vengeance  on  the  slayers  of  his  father.  After  remaining  for  some 
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time  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  task  before  him,  he  lightly 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  village,  and  the  old  crone  regretfully  re- 
sumed her  labors.  As  he  advanced,  he  became  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a laughing  young  couple  on  their  way  to  the  vineyards. 
From  beneath  a gorgeous  handkerchief  glimmered  a roll  of  dark 
brown  hair  burnished  softly  with  gold;  gleaming  eyes  glanced 
coquettishly  from  out  the  corners  of  heavy  silken  lashes,  while 
sparkling  teeth  fretted  in  a pearly  line  her  proud  red  lips.  The 
soft  balm  of  the  air  had  infused  her  eyes  with  a soft  brilliancy; 
it  had  whipped  into  her  cheeks  a velvety  flood  of  color  that  ran 
from  her  lashes  down  to  the  shadowy  pits  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  Her  hair,  a tangled  mesh,  was  a swaying  background 
for  all  this  color.  Altogether  the  maid  was  fair  to  look  upon 
that  sultry  summer  morning,  a fact  of  which  her  companion  was 
fully  cognizant,  judging  from  the  tender  frequency  of  his  gaze. 
He  was  a lad  of  about  Luigi’s  own  age,  wearing  his  simple  cos- 
tume with  the  vivacity  and  dash  of  a bravo  in  grand  opera,  and 
there  was  a peculiarly  winning  persuasion  about  the  corners  of  his 
lips  when  he  smiled.  The  conversation  had  been  so  animated 
that  they  did  not  observe  the  presence  of  Luigi,  who  hastily  van- 
ished into  the  depths  of  a cluster  of  olive  trees,  and  gesticulating 
merrily  they  passed  on  their  way,  all  unsuspecting  of  the  dark 
plots  brewing  for  them  in  the  jealous  brain  of  the  wretched  boy, 
half-crazed  with  grief,  peeping  out  at  their  retreating  figures  from 
behind  the  shrubbery.  As  he  recognized  in  the  youth  whose  head 
was  now  bent  lovingly  over  the  girl’s  in  some  sweet  confidence, 
the  son  of  his  father’s  ancient  enemy,  in  fact,  the  person  he  had 
so  lately  sworn  to  kill,  a wild  passion  seized  him,  and  it  was 
not  without  considerable  effort  that  he  restrained  his  first  mad 
impulse  to  rush  in  pursuit  of  the  lovers  and  end  the  matter  then 
and  there.  But  even  as  he  convulsively  clasped  the  dagger  in  his 
hand,  prudence  whispered  in  his  ear  and  bade  him  wait.  “We 
are  both  young  yet,”  he  reasoned  with  himself.  “I  will  wait  till 
Giuseppe  grows  up  and  prospers,  and  becomes  honored,  and  then 
surrounded  by  a pleasant  hearth,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  I 
will  strike  him  down,  and  thus  will  I make  my  name  feared  and 
respected  throughout  the  whole  country.”  As  he  glared  after  the 
fast  disappearing  couple,  his  mind  stubbornly  rebelled  against 
following  this  latter  and  obviously  more  desirable  course.  Why 
should  he  give  his  enemy  ample  opportunity  to  win  the  demure 
little  daughter  of  a broken-down  accordion-player?  But  her  soft, 
melancholy  eyes  had  betrayed  a secret  to  this  astute  observer, 
a secret  she  had  vainly  striven  to  conceal,  for  in  a vague,  mys- 
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terious  sort  of  way  she  understood  that,  her  care  free  little  heart 
had  already  been  intrusted  to  another’s  keeping,  had  fluttered 
timidly  for  protection  into  the  unselfish  devotion  of  her  compan- 
ion’s guardianship.  The  bitter  knowledge  of  this  fact  as  he  con- 
templated the  fresh  young  beauty  of  Marotz  worked  him  into  a 
frenzy  of  jealous  rage.  The  belle  of  the  village,  the  simple  dwel- 
ling of  her  old  father  had  long  been  made  gay  with  the  music  of 
ambitious  aspirants  for  her  favor,  until  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
petuous Giuseppe  when  they  had  wisely  left  him  an  open  field. 
“The  fairest  flower  in  the  whole  Province,”  said  some  foreign 
artists  who  had  aimlessly  penetrated  their  mountain  fastnesses  in 
search  of  local  color,  and  becoming  charmed  with  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  place,  had  remained  all  summer.  “A  perfect  Titian  type,” 
they  had  characterized  the  loveliness  of  the  girl.  Torn  by  these 
conflicting  emotions,  as  he  pondered  on  the  hopelessness  of  his 
passion,  Luigi  at  length  arose  and  moodily  returned  to  the  village. 

And  so  the  days  rolled  by.  Harvest-time  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. The  grapes  shone  a gorgeous  purple  and  were  heavy 
on  the  vines,  swaying  impatiently  to  and  fro  as  if  yearning  to 
be  gathered.  So  the  jovial  peasants  worked  apace,  singing  blithe- 
ly as  they  went  about  their  labors,  and  gradually  their  task  was 
well  on  towards  completion.  Then,  without  any  warning  what- 
ever, there  arrived  in  their  midst  a personage  who  was  destined 
to  completely  disrupt  the  peaceful  concord  and  idyllic  happiness 
of  the  simple  villagers  by  rousing  in  them  the  dormant  wander- 
lust which  had  lain  undeveloped  in  their  natures  for  so  long. 
He  was  none  other  than  a naturalized  American,  late  of  that  very 
village,  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  He  at  once  became  the 
center  of  attraction  having  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes 
constantly  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  would  sit  by  the  hour  regaling 
his  old  friends  with  stories  of  his  financial  successes,  and  many 
of  the  young  men  becoming  fired  with  these  glowing  accounts 
decided  to  emigrate  at  once.  Of  course,  in  the  general  exodus, 
old  Verdi,  Marotz’s  father  did  not  escape.  He  returned  from  his 
work  one  evening  in  an  unusually  tactiturn  mood  after  listening 
to  one  of  the  newcomer’s  thrilling  tales.  “It  is  a wonderful  coun- 
try, Marotz,”  he  sighed  thoughfully  to  his  daughter.  “They  eat 
meat  as  many  as  three  times  a day  there.  We  will  go  to  this 
strange  land  and  seek  our  fortune.”  The  girl  demurred  a little 
at  first  but  soon  they  sold  their  simple  effects  and  had  booked 
their  passage.  As  the  steamer  drifted  down  the  bay,  it  seemed 
that  the  vague,  distant  rumblings  of  the  crater  on  her  beloved 
mountain  were  strangely  symbolic  of  danger  ahead  in  their  new 
life  far  across  the  sea. 
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Now  that  all  the  sunshine  had  been  taken  from  his  life, 
Giuseppe  also  booked  his  passage  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Marotz.  Luigi,  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  his  intended  prey,  sailed 
at  the  same  time  but  on  another  ship. 

It  is  perhaps  a far  -cry  from  a picturesque  little  cottage  nestled 
away  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Sicily  to  a cosy  little  three- 
room  “apartment”  in  Mott  Street,  New  York  City,  but  that  is 
where  the  Verdi  family  is  ensconced  ten  years  later.  The  old 
man  is  seated  in  a comfortable  chair  by  the  window  talking 
amiably  to  Giuseppe.  He  points  to  a few  plants  blossoming 
hopefully  on  the  sill,  with  a gesture  of  pride.  The  younger  man 
smiles  indulgently  at  him  and  nods  gaily  to  Marotz  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  evening  meal.  The  young  couple  are 
betrothed.  “None  can  compare  with  the  fragrant  posies  of  our 
dear  mountainside,”  he  murmurs  softly.  “Perhaps  I shall  yet  live 
to  gather  the  delicate  blossoms  once  more.”  “Che  lo  sa?”  he  sighs 
wistfully,  the  pentup  homesickness  of  years  coming  suddenly 
upon  him.  They  talked  together  in  friendly  fashion  until  the 
sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  were  brooding,  and  Marotz  had  at 
length  prepared  their  simple  refreshment.  Time  had  dealt  lightly 
with  the  old  veteran.  A little  more  stooped,  a little  more  halting 
in  his  step,  perhaps,  but  that  was  all.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  had  shown  his  progressive  spirit  by  investing  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  his  meagre  effects  in  a brand  new,  gaily  colored  hurdy- 
gurdy  and  with  this  he  earned  a comfortable  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  his  child.  It  was  his  life,  his  all.  To  him  it  was  a living 
vibrant  thing  and  for  it  he  cherished  an  unutterable  love  as  the 
instrument  by  which  he  had  so  signally  gained  material  success. 
The  joyous  freedom  of  her  life  among  the  hills  had  given  Marotz 
remarkable  agility  and  she  usually  supplemented  the  music  with 
the  quaint  folk  dances  of  her  native  land.  In  summer,  they 
toured  the  fashionable  watering-places  and  the  generous  clink  of 
coins  in  her  little  tambourine  gave  ample  evidence  of  how  hearti- 
ly the  bored  patrons  of  the  resorts  appreciated  her  efforts.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  of  late  years  several  excessively  snobbish 
dowagers  had  been  thrown  into  spasms  of  apprehension  over  the 
enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the  girl’s  delicate  loveliness  made  by  their 
insipid  male  relatives.  But  the  girl  remained  unspoiled,  and  only 
grew  more  captivating  and  more  winsome  than  ever  under  their 
applause.  Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  Marotz,  the  old  man  had 
gradually  hoarded  up  dollar  upon  dollar  until  he  had  now  almost 
enough  money  laid  by  to  return  to  the  sunny  hills  of  his  youth 
and  live  comfortably  with  his  daughter  for  the  remainder  of  his 
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days.  This  was  the  project  he  had  now  constantly  in  view,  and 
was  deterred  from  immediately  carrying  out  his  idea  only  on 
account  of  the  financial  embarassments  of  his  prospective  son- 
in-law,  Giuseppe.  The  latter,  never  a man  of  affairs,  acting  on 
a generous  impulse  had  heavily  mortgaged  his  fairly  prosperous 
fruit  shop  to  get  a friend  out  of  a serious  difficulty,  to  the  big 
man  of  his  district  who  happened  to  be  none  other  than  our  old 
friend  Luigi.  He,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  had  endeav- 
ored to  keep  on  a friendly  business  footing,  at  least,  with  his  an- 
cient enemy,  whose  shrewd  nature  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  several  lucrative  opportunities  which  came  his  way,  and  he 
was  now  a boss  padrone  with  the  fate  of  the  newly-arrived  immi- 
grants in  his  hands  and  his  influence  was  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
as  a political  factor  in  his  particular  ward.  His  people  learned 
to  indulge  him  and  his  whims  from  a genuine,  wholesome  fear  of 
doing  otherwise,  and  so  his  profitable  impositions  on  his  less 
sophisticated,  newly-arrived  brethren  remained  unchecked.  That 
he  should  prosper  seemed  somehow  inevitable.  He  realized  that 
Giuseppe  had  but  little  hope  of  ever  recovering  his  loan,  for  the 
erstwhile  friend  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  to  apply  to 
old  Verdi,  even  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  craving 
assistance  from  such  a quarter,  would  so  seriously  cripple  the 
old  man’s  finances  that  his  long  cherished  return  home  would  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  Thus  it  was,  that  Luigi  sauntered  forth 
that  evening  in  the  direction  of  the  Verdis’  humble  dwelling, 
where  he  rather  wryly  admitted  to  himself  he  would  surely  find 
his  rival  with  the  intention  of  definitely  coming  to  terms  with 
his  debtor.  For  the  American  idea  of  frenzied  finance  appealed 
to  his  quickly  imitative  nature,  and  although  he  still  carried 
hidden  among  the  folds  of  his  inner  clothing  a certain  piece  of 
cutlery,  a relic  of  his  superstitious  boyhod  days,  he  hoped  first  to 
humiliate  his  rival  by  his  financial  ruin  and  thus  accentuate  his 
own  striking  success. 

Elaborately  apparalled,  elaborately  tonsorialled  it  was  an  im- 
posing figure  indeed  who  smoothed  his  waxed  moustache  and  ad- 
justed for  the  last  time  his  gorgeous  cravat,  a slight  concession 
to  the  color-loving  eye  of  Marotz,  as  he  knocked  peremptorily 
on  the  Verdi  door  half  an  hour  later.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
strained  about  the  little  group  on  his  entrance,  for  although  the 
old  man  had  been  the  reluctant  recipient  of  a number  of  favors 
which  he  had  bestowed  with  the  view  of  squaring  himself  with 
Marotz,  Verdi  bore  him  a cordial  dislike  which  was  deepened  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Luigi’s  father’s  death  and 
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his  intention  as  the  old  man  surmised,  of  wreaking  vengeance  on 
the  son  of  his  father’s  enemy  according  to  the  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  his  people.  Marotz,  with  native  courtesy,  arose  and 
offered  him  a chair  and  for  a time  the  conversation  wound  around 
commonplace  topics.  Marotz  and  Giuseppe  had  quietly  edged 
away  and  were  sitting  tete-a-tete  fashion  in  a corner.  Luigi 
watching  the  pair  from  under  half-closed  lids,  saw  and  under- 
stood and  was  annoyed.  He  said  something  with  an  attempt  at 
jest.  Giuseppe,  elated  at  the  dear  propinquity  of  Marotz,  an- 
swered him  scornfully.  Goaded  to  recklessness  by  the  retort, 
Luigi’s  eyes  flashed  fiercely  and  springing  to  his  feet  he  launched 
forth  into  torrents  of  abuse  on  the  innocent  Giuseppe.  At  length, 
the  latter,  unable  to  bear  the  bitter  arraignment  longer,  jumped  up 
and  the  rivals  were  facing  each  other.  The  old  man  gazed  at 
them  in  imperturbable  silence.  Marotz  looked  at  him  wide- 
eyed,  her  manner  full  of  helpless  appeal.  Giuseppe  fought  sav- 
agely, passionately,  giving  and  taking  blow  for  blow.  Fiercely, 
indomitably,  the  struggle  went  on.  Luigi  knew  at  once  that  he 
had  found  his  match  in  strength,  in  temper,  in  all  that  makes 
the  fighter.  Yet  the  struggle  was  very  brief.  At  the  first  blind 
onset,  his  brain  had  cleared,  leaving  him  perfect  master  of  him- 
self. Calmly  he  ceased  his  aggression,  taking  the  defensive,  back- 
ing off  inch  by  inch  to  coax  his  antagonist  on.  All  the  veneer 
of  the  dandy  had  vanished  from  Luigi  now.  He  stood  forth  in 
all  his  primitive  passion,  as  a cavalier  of  old  going  forth  to 
battle.  He  wanted  the  girl  with  all  the  passionate  longing  that 
his  impetuous  southern  soul  was  capable  of  and  he  had  for- 
gotten the  financial  obligations  of  his  rival  in  the  fierce  wave 
of  hatred  that  swept  over  him.  And  then  there  was  the  ancient 
enmity  he  bore  towards  Giuseppe  as  the  son  of  his  father’s  slayer 
goading  him  on.  With  a furious  oath  he  gathers  himself  and 
throws  all  his  weight  and  strength  into  one  mad  rush  and  a full 
arm  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder,  but  the  blow  fell  on  empty 
air.  With  the  agility  of  a tiger  Giuseppe  stooped  low,  crouching 
for  an  instant,  bracing  himself  with  every  muscle  strung  to  its 
uttermost  tension,  and  casting  himself  forward  with  the  power 
of  sprung  steel  he  drove  a mighty  shoulder  against  his  opponent’s 
breast.  Then  he  stands  erect,  motionless,  all  the  breath  drawn 
from  his  body,  his  arms  hanging  at  his  sides,  his  face  convulsed 
with  agony.  On  that  instant  he  leaps  upon  Luigi  who  falls  heav- 
ily to  the  floor.  There  is  a shrill  cry  of  terrified  warning  from 
Marotz,  for  Luigi  is  stealthily  rising,  having  snatched  some  glit- 
tering object  from1  the  folds  of  his  clothing.  It  is  a knife.  A 
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long  thin  blade.  How  deliciously  cool  its  surface  feels  against  his 
throbbing  wrists ! A reminiscent  smile  flickers  over  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  regards  it  lovingly.  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  the 
weird  old  crone  who  so  generously  hurled  maledictions  at  his 
enemy  and  wished  him  such  hearty  success  back  in  the  long  ago. 
With  a low,  gutteral  cry  he  hurls  the  murderous  stiletto  on  its 
fatal  errand.  Simultaneously  there  is  a quick,  sharp  report,  and 
Luigi  drops  motionless  to  the  floor.  As  the  smoke  clears  Giu- 
seppe throws  the  revolver  from  him  and  covers  his  eyes  with 
his  hand.  There  is  a sound  of  running  steps  in  the  hall,  a rush- 
ing on  the  rickety  stair,  a banging  at  the  door,  the  narrow  street 
is  vibrating  with  the  excited  inquisitive  cries  of  the  nondescript 
denizens  of  the  tenements. 

For  one  infinitesimal  interval  of  a second  Marotz  hesitated, 
but  her  unutterable  love  and  womanly  intuition  made  her  at  once 
equal  to  the  situation.  Rushing  forward,  she  grabbed  her  lover’s 
arm  and  dragged  him  hurriedly  into  an  inner  room  where  her 
ready  wit  had  suggested  a secure  hiding  place.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  her  father,  fearful  lest  he  should  unwittingly  betray 
Giuseppe.  But  old  Verdi  had  worn  a red  shirt  with  Garabaldi 
and  his  fighting  spirit  had  not  yet  been  altogether  extinguished. 
“He  is  gone,  he  is  not  here,”  he  was  saying  stolidly  to  several 
burly  police  officers  on  her  entrance.  And  in  despair  of  gaining 
further  information  they  left  him  for  the  time.  But  somehow  or 
other  police  officials  have  a constitutional  dislike  for  practical 
criminal  research  in  such  unsavory  districts  and  so,  after  a little 
desultory  investigation  they  denounced  the  deed  as  one  of  the 
enormously  long  list  of  crimes  ascribed  to  that  vague,  inexplica- 
ble organization  commonly  known  as  the  “Black  Hand.”  Mean- 
while, Giuseppe  was  comfortably  harbored  in  that  companion  of 
so  many  of  Marotz’s  terpsichorean  successes,  the  old  hurdy-gurdy, 
which  providentially  enough,  was  nothing  but  an  empty  frame  on 
the  day  when  the  fracas  occurred,  for  the  old  man  had  previously 
taken  out  the  parts  with  the  intention  of  cleaning  them  and  of 
renovating  the  instrument  generally,  preparatory  to  his  return 
home. 

One  week  later  as  the  gang  plank  was  being  drawn,  and  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  the  prospective  travellers  were  taking  a 
last,  hurried  adieu,  and  as  the  great  Cunarder  was  preparing  to  be 
towed  down  the  river  amid  the  furious  playing  of  the  band  and 
a sea  of  waving  handkerchiefs  on  the  pier,  a curious  little  pro- 
cession brushed  through  the  surprised  crowd  and  hurried  to  the 
gangway.  In  front  strode  a girl  of  striking  beauty  with  an  enor- 
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mous  bundle  on  her  head,  calling  impatiently  to  the  old  man  in 
her  rear.  He  trudged  up  the  gang-plank  a pathetic  figure,  bending 
pitifully  under  the  weight  of  the  battered  old  hurdy-gurdy  he 
dragged  behind  him.  The  couple  disappeared  immediately  into 
the  steerage  as  the  final  signal  was  given,  and  the  ship  began  to 
drift  slowly  down  the  river.  Old  Verdi  had  had  some  trouble 
with  the  customs  officers  before  he  was  permitted  to  take  his 
much-loved  instrument  on  board,  but  when  he  explained  with  a 
multiplicity  of  detail  as  the  tears  coursed  freely  down  his  cheeks, 
the  sentimental  value  the  battered  old  frame  had  in  his  eyes 
as  the  instrument  of  his  good  fortune,  they  unhesitatingly  al- 
lowed him  to  pass,  and  one  particularly  young  officer  was  heard 
to  observe  that  he  “never  knew  there  was  so  much  heart  in  a wop 
before.” 

That  evening  as  the  steamer  passed  Sandy  Hook,  and  the 
old  man  and  Marotz  were  standing  on  deck  watching  the  fastly 
receding  shore,  the  conversation  of  some  nearby  youths  attracted 
him.  One  of  them  espied  him.  “What  think  you,  father?”  he 
called  respectfully.  “We  were  just  discussing  the  murder  of  the 
great  padrone.  Do  you  think  his  slayer  will  ever  be  caught?” 
“Che  lo  sa !”  the  old  man  said  with  the  inevitable  shrug,  as  he 
gave  Marotz’s  arm  a reassuring  pressure.  Perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  figure  comfortably  esconsed  in  his  hiding  place  in  the 
hurdy-gurdy  in  the  hold,  dreaming  blissfully  of  his  happy  future. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  tranquil  quietude  of  his  placid 
mountain  village,  of  the  little  river,  of  the  wooded  hill-slopes 
beyond.  The  girl  shivered  nervously,  and  turning,  they  re-en- 
tered the  cabin. 

HUGH  ALLEN. 
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(with  apology  and  appreciation) 

SAY,  frand,  I have  beeg  time  las’  night, — 
I hear  da  Daly  man. 

An’  I tal  you  hees  alia  right; 

You  no  can  understan’ 

How  mooch  he  brang  me  backa  home 
Across  da  darka  sea, 

W’en  he  read  out  da  sweeta  pom’ 

Abouta  Eetaly. 
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Agen  I see  da  greena  tree, 

Da  flower,  oh  so  gran’, 

Dey  mak’  me  wan’  so  mooch  ta  be 
Back  in  da  happy  lan’. 

Agen  I hear  da  littla  birds 
Dat  use’  for  sing  to  me, 

An’  all  dees  from  da  Daly’s  words 
Abouta  Eetaly. 

He  tal  ’bout  Giorgio  Washeenton 
Da  greata  ’Merican, 

My  Carlo  say  Giorg’  ees  da  son 
Of  an  Eetalian. 

I lak  Giorg’  vera  mooch,  you  kno’, 
But  ah,  no  ’Merican 
I theenk  I ever  lak  jus’  so 
As  deesa  Daly  man. 

He  tal  so  sweeta  pom’  about 
A littla  boy  dats  die ; 

I no  could  help,  da  tears  come  out, 
An’,  wal,  I hav’  to  cry. 

I theenk  of  Tony,  littla  lad, 

He  was  so  lak  da  pom’, 

It  mak’  me  feel,  you  kno’,  so  sad 
Las’  night  wan  I gat  horn’. 

Oh,  I tal  you,  da  Daly  man, 

I lika  heem  las’  night. 

I wan’  ta  go  for  shak’  hees  han’ 

An  tal  heem  hees  al’  right. 

An  eef  I on’y  had  da  mon 
I’d  tak’  heem  back  wid  me, 

To  da  blue  sky  an’  golda  sun 
Of  bella  Eetaly. 


WILLIAM  J.  KEARNEY. 


Grave  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake 
Hunt’s  Point,  N.  Y. 
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DOWN  the  pretty  lane  which  leads  to  the  quaint  Hunt  man- 
sion at  Hunt’s  Point,  strolled  the  rambler ; down  the 
pleasant,  winding  lane,  sheltered  by  an  arched  roof  of 
branches,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  a low  wall  of  boulders ; a 
lane  where  the  intense  quiet  is  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional 
note  of  a bird,  or  by  the  murmuring  of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops. 
Before  him,  at  a distance,  lay  the  majestic  sound,  transformed, 
as  it  were,  into  a vast  expanse  of  molten  silver  by  the  glorious 
sun.  To  the  left  and  to  the  right  stretched  broad  meadows,  while 
beyond  that  distant  clump  of  trees  on  the  left  flowed  the  peaceful 
Bronx.  As  he  wandered  along,  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  scene, 
he  noticed  a small  grove  set  back  a little  from  the  road,  and 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a marsh.  Upon  reaching  it  he  entered, 
and  found  that  it  was  an  old  cemetery.  But  what  a scene  of 
neglect  and  utter  desolation  it  presented.  The  remains  of  the 
wooden  picket  fence  which  once  enclosed  it,  now  lay  rotting  upon 
the  damp  earth  ; only  a few  of  the  many  headstones  still  remained 
erect,  most  of  them  either  leaning  over  the  ancient  graves,  or  lying 
upon  the  ground,  cracked  and  broken,  pressed  to  earth  by  fallen 
trees,  or  forced  up  and  overturned  by  the  roots  of  the  many  trees 
which  have  sprung  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  this  little 
spot,  this  little  hamlet  of  the  dead,  so  overrun  with  weeds  and 
underbrush.  The  place  was  indeed  neglected ; neglected  even  by 
the  very  sun,  whose  cheering  rays  refused  to  steal  into  this  lonely, 
gloomy  burying  place.  Just  beside  the  cemetery  stood  a tiny 
cottage,  but  this  seemed  only  to  make  the  scene  more  desolate. 
To  think  that  anyone  could  dwell  in  so  dismal  a spot ! The  name 
“Hunt”  upon  many  of  the  monuments,  one  of  which  bore  as 
early  a date  as  1749,  reminded  the  wanderer  that  this  had  been 
the  private  burying  ground  of  the  old  Blunt  family,  to  which 
most  of  the  land  in  this  section  had  belonged  in  days  long  passed. 
He  strayed  over  to  one  corner  of  the  plot,  and  beheld  there  a 
humble  monument.  It  consisted  of  a marble  pedestal,  on  which 
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was  placed  a square  slab  of  the  same  material,  sadly  chipped  by 
souvenir  hunters  whose  destroying  hands  were  not  checked  even 
here,  out  of  respect  for  the  dead.  This  slab  was  surmounted  by 
a diminutive  shaft,  and  the  whole  surrounded  and  partly  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  railing.  He  stooped,  and  for  a moment  looked 
closely  at  the  inscription,  now  grown  rather  indistinct  with  age. 
Then  he  stood  erect,  and  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  stone.  This 
was  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. — How  little  that  name  implies  to  the 
minds  of  many  of  us,  in  fact,  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  We 
ask  who  this  man  was,  when  he  lived,  where  he  lived,  what  he 
did.  Well,  Drake  was  a poet,  an  American  poet,  who  lived  from 
1795  until  1820.  This,  our  city  of  New  York,  was  his  native 
place.  This,  our  borough  of  the  Bronx,  was  the  spot  where  he 
loved  to  roam,  either  strolling  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
Sound,  or  wandering  upon  the  “green  bankside,  skirting  the 
smooth  edge  of  a gentle  river,”  his  “own  romantic  Bronx,”  as  he 
calls  it  in  his  poetical  tribute  to  it.  What  would  be  his  feelings 
if  he  could  behold  it  now,  a discolored,  polluted,  ill-smelling,  un- 
inviting stream.  He  was  a man  who  might  have  taken  his  place 
among  the  great  bards  of  our  land ; but  scarce  had  his  promising 
career  begun,  before  it  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  silent  power 
which  claims  us  all  at  some  time.  Let  us  review,  briefly,  his  life, 
a life  so  pitifully  short. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  August 
7th,  1795.  He  was  an  only  son,  one  of  four  children.  When  he 
was  still  quite  young  both  of  his  parents  died  and  he  and  his 
three  sisters,  Caroline,  Louise  and  Millicent  were  subjected  to 
many  sufferings,  caused  by  poverty  and  by  the  loss  of  their 
natural  protectors.  Drake  was  a poet  even  from  his  childhood 
days.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  “The  Mocking  Bird”  and 
“Past  and  Present.”  Four  years  later,  having  grown  tired  of 
merchandise  and  a business  life,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  Bruce  and  Dr.  Romayne.  Even  at  this  early  period  of 
his  life  he  had  gained  some  reputation  as  a poet.  In  1816  he 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  121  Bowery,  and 
time  has  wrought  a sad,  sad  change,  in  that  once  pretty  place,  he 
first  displayed  his  sign,  bearing  the  inscription — “J.  Rodman 
Drake,  M.  D.” 

Drake,  during  his  short  life,  had  a horde  of  literary  friends ; 
among  them  were  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  But  of  all 
his  friends  Halleck  was  the  dearest ; he  loved  him  almost  as  a 
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brother  and  his  love  was  returned.  The  great  friendship  of 
these  men  sprang  up  in  a rather  strange  way.  Drake’s  favorite 
writers  were  Shakespeare,  Burns  and  Campbell.  One  day  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13,  as  Drake  and  De  Kay  were  sitting  at  the 
Battery,  and  the  Battery  was  a fashionable  place  in  those  days, 
they  heard  Iialleck,  who  sat  nearby,  remark  that  “it  would  be 
Heaven  for  him  just  then  to  ride  on  that  rainbow  and  read  Camp- 
bell.” Drake  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
speaker.  Thus  the  two  friends  first  met. 

In  the  summer  of  1816  appeared  Drake’s  greatest  work,  the 
work  upon  which  his  reputation  as  a poet  is  based.  One  day  in 
August,  Drake,  ITalleck,  DeKay  and  Cooper  were  discussing  the 
poetic  thoughts  which  the  rivers  of  Scotland  inspired,  because  of 
their  numerous  romantic  associations.  One  of  the  party  declared 
that  American  rivers  possessed  no  such  capabilities,  and  an  argu- 
ment immediately  ensued.  Drake  promptly  set  to  work  and  in 
a period  of  less  than  three  days  wrote  “The  Culprit  Fay,”  and 
presented  it  as  his  side  of  the  argument.  The  poem  is  a purely 
fanciful  creation  and  is  without  a human  character.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  but  the  poet  is  said  to 
have  added  many  pictures  that  memories  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  he  often  visited,  suggested  to  him.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  a poem  of  such  beauty  and  length,  for  it  contains 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  could  have  been  written 
in  so  brief  a space  of  time.  It  was  considered  by  Halleck,  at  the 
time  of  its  composition,  the  finest  poem  of  its  kind  in  the  English 
language. 

In  1816  Drake  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Eckford,  a 
wealthy  ship  builder,  and  Halleck  acted  as  groomsman.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  Drake  and  his  wife  went  to  Europe  and  from 
here  he  sent  several  poems  to  his  friend  across  the  sea.  And  he 
thought  so  much  of  that  friend  that  he  named  his  daughter,  his 
only  child,  Halleck  in  honor  of  him.  After  his  return  from 
abroad  the  poet  kept  a little  pharmacy  near  the  corner  of  Beek- 
man  street,  and  here,  too,  he  resided.  It  was  in  this  house  that 
he  and  Halleck  produced  some  of  their  “Croaker”  verses,  which 
appeared  almost  daily  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  from 
March  until  July,  1819.  New  Yorkers  of  the  time  were  thorough- 
ly mystified  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  clever,  humorous 
verses,  which  treated  of  current  fads  and  follies,  politics,  music, 
the  drama,  social  doings  and  domestic  life,  and  which  were 
signed  by  the  names  of  “Croaker,”  “Croaker,  Jr.,”  or  Croaker 
and  Co.”  Later  on,  we  are  told,  Drake  and  Halleck  came  to  the 
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house  of  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  which  their  verses  ap- 
peared, to  reveal  themselves  as  the  “Croaker”  and  “Croaker,  Jr.,” 
of  the  witty  poems  which  he  had  published.  In  this  same  house 
near  Beekman  street,  Drake  wrote  his  most  popular  poem,  “The 
American  Flag,”  the  last  four  lines  of  which  were  the  work  of 
this  friend.  And  it  was  here  that  he  languished  in  consumption 
for  a short  while,  until  he  breathed  his  last.  He  is  said  to  have 
placed  a small  estimate  on  his  works  and  it  is  thought  that  only 
a small  portion  of  them  have  been  preserved.  Shortly  before  his 
death  Drake’s  wife  requested  Dr.  De  Kay  to  collect  and  copy  her 
husband’s  poems.  When  he  had  complied  with  her  wishes  he 
brought  the  papers  into  the  room  where  the  sick  man  lay.  “See, 
Joe,”  said  he,  “what  I have  done.”  “Burn  them,”  replied  the 
poet,  “they  are  valueless.” 

On  September  21st,  1820,  he  passed  away,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  buried,  as  he  desired,  in  the  Hunt 
cemetery,  not  far  from  the  old  mansion  where  he  was  a frequent 
visitor  and  amid  the  scenes  he  loved.  The  grief-stricken  Halleck 
watched  the  remains  of  him  whom  he  had  considered  the  hand- 
somest man  in  New  York,  as  they  were  lowered  into  their  last 
resting  place.  Then,  sadly  he  went  forth  from  the  little  spot,  de- 
claring, “There  will  be  less  sunshine  for  me  hereafter  now  that 
Joe  is  gone.” 

We  may  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  Hal- 
leck’s  sorrow,  from  his  poetic  tribute  to  Drake.  The  first  verse 
of  the  piece  is : 

“Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days! 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise.” 

These  last  two  lines  appear  engraved  on  the  poet’s  monument. 
We  are  shown,  by  the  fourth  stanza,  the  closeness  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Drake  and  Halleck  and  what  an  interest  they  had  in 
each  other: 

“And  I who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine.” 

And  in  the  closing  verse  the  poet  tries  to  express  his  feelings 
of  sadness  in  the  lines : 

“While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 

That  mourns  a man  like  thee.” 
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So  much  for  Drake’s  life.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  his  works. 
There  are  only  two  poems,  really,  by  which  we  can  judge  his 
poetical  worth,  “The  Culprit  Fay”  and  “The  American  Flag.” 
All  his  compositions,  however,  even  “The  Mocking  Bird,”  which 
was  written  when  he  was  nothing  more  than  a mere  boy,  seem 
to  throb  with  true  poetic  feeling.  Many  a pretty  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  poem,  “The  Bronx.”  For  instance,  when  he  saw 
how  slowly  the  waters  of  that  peaceful  river  flowed  he  likened 
them  to  friends  who  must  part,  yet  are  reluctant  to  do  so.  This 
thought  is  expressed  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  piece : 

“I  sat  me  down  upon  a green  bankside 

Skirting  the  smooth  edge  of  a gentle  river 
Whose  waters  seemed  unwillingly  to  glide, 

Like  parting  friends  who  linger  while  they  sever, 
Enforced  to  go,  yet  seeming  still  unready 
Backward  they  wind  their  way.” 

The  verses  of  “Croaker”  are  famed,  not  so  much  for  the 
poetry  that  is  in  them,  as  for  the  humor  they  contain.  To  fully 
appreciate  these  verses  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  time  at  which  they  were  composed,  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  the  references  to  politicians,  public  happenings,  and 
so  forth.  Consequently,  many  persons  of  to-day,  who  are  lacking 
in  this  knowledge  of  those  times,  and  who  have  heard  of  the 
cleverness  of  these  poems,  are  greatly  disappointed  when  they 
read  them. 

In  “The  American  Flag”  we  have  a work  overflowing  with 
patriotism.  It  is  well  know  to  many  of  our  countrymen,  but, 
alas,  how  few  are  able  to  tell  the  name  of  the  author.  Surely  you 
have  heard  this  piece ; surely  you  recognize  the  opening  lines : 

“When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air,” 

It  was  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  who  wrote  that  poem ; and 
queer,  indeed,  must  be  the  American  who  can  read  so  magnificent 
a tribute  to  his  country’s  colors  and  still  not  feel  his  heart  beat 
faster  as  he  reads.  The  poet  sets  forth,  in  the  first  stanza,  the 
origin  of  the  colors  of  the  flag;  and  how  beautifully  he  does  it. 
Speaking  with  reference  to  Freedom,  when  she  unfurled  her 
banner,  he  says : 

“She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there ; 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light.” 
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In  the  fourth  verse  Drake  declares  that  when  either  the  gale 
or  the  "broadside’s  reeling  rack”  bring  with  them  death: 

"Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Shall  look  at  once  to  Heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye.” 

And  now  we  come  to  “The  Culprit  Fay,”  Drake’s  masterpiece. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  argument  which  prompted  him  to 
write  this  poem,  and  also  of  the  remarkably  short  time  in  which 
he  completed  it.  The  two  opening  stanzas  paint  for  us  a picture 
of  the  Hudson  on  a fair  night.  Then  in  the  third  stanza,  the 
story  proper  begins.  Briefly,  it  is  as  follows:  At  the  hour  of 
midnight  the  wood-tick,  who  has  been  counting  the  minutes,  bids 
the  sentry  elf  ring  the  hour  and  summon  the  fairies  to  their 
revelry.  From  all  directions  and  from  all  places  they  come,  from 
mossy  beds,  from  trees,  from  flowers,  from  the  nests  of  birds. 
But  on  this  particular  night  they  do  not  come  to  dance  and  frisk, 
or  to  sup  at  the  mushroom  board.  A scene  of  sadness  awaits 
them ; for  an  ouphe  has  broken  his  vestal  vow.  He  has  loved  an 
earthly  maid  and  in  consequence  his  wings  are  stained  with  a 
deadly  sin  and  his  flame-wood  lamp  is  extinguished.  His  trial  is 
now  to  take  place  and  sentence  is  to  be  passed  upon  him. 

“For  this  the  shadowy  tribe  of  air 
To  the  elfin  court  must  haste  away; 

And  now  they  stand  expectant  there, 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  fay.” 

The  court  decrees  that  he  must  travel  to  the  beach  where  the 
water  bounds  the  land  of  the  elves.  He  must  watch  until  the  stur- 
geon leaps  out  of  the  water,  and  then,  springing  under  him,  must 
catch  a drop  from  his  silver  bow.  His  wings  will  then  be  cleansed 
but  he  has  still  another  task  to  perform ; he  must  pursue  a shoot- 
ing star  and  catching  a spark  from  it  must  relight  his  elfin  lamp. 

The  ouphe,  therefore,  donned  his  acorn  helmet  and  his  cloak, 
formed  from  the  wings  of  butterflies ; then  he  grasped  his  quiv- 
ering lance,  the  sting  of  a wasp,  drove  his  cockle-seed  spurs, 

“And  away  like  a glance  of  thought  he  flew, 

To  skim  the  heavens  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star.” 

So  he  rode  long  and  far,  through  the  storm  clouds,  amid  the 
roaring  thunder  and  the  flashing  lightning.  Finally,  the  shoot- 
ing-star flashed  across  the  heavens  and  the  fairy  drove  his  steed 
at  lightning  speed  in  its  wake.  He  caught  up  a glimmering  spark 
and,  wheeling  around,  hastened  back  to  the  fairy  ground.  The 
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elves  again  assemble,  this  time  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
wanderer,  and  the  former  scene  of  sadness  is  now  replaced  by  a 
scene  of  happiness  and  revelry. 

“But,  hark ! from  tower  on  tree-top  high, 

The  sentry  elf  his  call  has  made; 

A streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky; 

Shapes  of  moonlight!  flit  and  fade! 

The  hill-tops  gleam  in  Morning’s  spring, 

The  skylark  shakes  his  dappled  wing, 

The  day-glimpse  glimmers  on  the  lawn — 

The  cock  has  crowed,  and  the  fays  are  gone.” 

This,  then,  is  a brief  outline  of  the  story  of  Drake’s  greatest 
work.  But  it  cannot  possibly  express  the  beauties  of  the  poem  it- 
self ; for  those  one  must  read  the  original.  Every  single  line 
contains  some  pleasing  thought  to  delight  the  reader  who  will 
doubtless  complain  that  the  only  fault  of  the  piece  it  is  that  it  is 
all  too  short  for  his  liking. 

Four  score  and  nine  years  has  Drake  slept  in  the  lonely 
little  cemetery  at  Hunt’s  Point,  unhonored  and  unsung.  But 
how  different  might  things  have  been  had  he  lived  just  twice  as 
long  as  he  did.  Twenty-five  years ; what  a short  space  of  time  in 
which  to  display  his  genius!  But  taking  “The  Culprit  Fay”  as 
the  standard  of  his  poetry  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that,  had  he 
lived,  we  should  find  to-day  among  the  names  of  the  greatest  bards 
of  America  that  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

Edward  P.  Gilleran. 
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ON  OCTOBER  nineteenth,  in  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Creighton  Ledger,  there  appeared  the  following  descrip- 
tive article  of  the  Tyrol  cup  race,  as  told  by  Ralph 
Waters,  who  yesterday,  although  a novice,  displaying  the  cool 
daring  and  steady  nerve  of  a veteran,  snatched  the  laurels  of  vic- 
tory from  the  heads  of  Europe’s  and  America’s  most  distin- 
guished drivers. 

“The  dawn  of  October  eighteenth  bid  fair  to  welcome  a day 
which  would  go  down  in  the  historic  annals  of  motor  racing  and 
would  last  in  the  memories  of  those  present  as  long  as  they  them- 
selves would  last.  During  the  dark  quiet  of  the  night  and  the 
small  gray  hours  of  the  morning,  huge  machines,  with  their 
ghostly  headlights,  clicked  and  panted  their  way  over  the  country 
roads,  carrying  thousands  of  drowsy  enthusiasts  to  witness  the 
greatest  race  since  the  beginning  of  time  and  also,  perhaps,  the 
disaster  and  death  of  some  too  daring  driver  and  his  mechanician. 

“As  the  dull  autumn  sun  crept  slowly  up  from  the  low  sweep- 
ing hills,  and  stretched  itself  over  the  flat  plains,  it  gazed  long 
and  wonderingly  upon  the  scene — the  gay  throngs  fencing  the 
winding  course  on  either  side  and  the  tall  festive  grand-stands, 
decked  in  their  varying  hues  of  fluttering  flags  and  crowded  hu- 
manity. 

“On  the  minute  of  six-thirty  o’clock,  car  number  one,  with 
a loud  report  and  leaping  flare,  hurled  its  defiance  into  the  face 
of  time  and  shot  away  on  the  long  journey.  In  eight  minutes 
sixteen  cars  had  left  the  mark,  within  thirty  seconds  of  each 
other.  As  number  seventeen,  the  big  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horsepower  favorite,  Clicquet  Hale,  drew  up  and  dashed  away, 
cheer  after  cheer  echoed  from  the  stands  and  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  along  the  course  as  the  red  meteor-like  streak  thun- 
dered by. 

“Then  came  the  moment  of  my  life.  It  was  my  first  big  race 
and  as  I waited  for  the  last  few  seconds  to  pass  before  the  signal, 
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I heard  the  encouraging  voices  of  some  friends  and  exchanged 
a word  or  two  with  Jack  Brennan,  the  mechanician.  My  heart 
thumped  and  pounded  as  the  hot  breath  came  short  and  quick, 
and  I realized  a sort  of  stage  fright  sensation,  which  I had  never 
before  known,  creep  over  me.  At  length  the  time  expired  and 
with  the  harsh  grating  of  gears  I entered  into  that  nerve-racking 
ordeal. 

“Although  the  pace  set  was  by  no  means  slow,  the  first  six 
laps  were  a continual  grind  and  in  the  seventh  the  strain  began 
to  tell.  Car  after  car  stood  by  the  roadside  while  their  drivers 
and  mechanicians  cursed  and  swore  as  they  tugged  at  tires  or 
readjusted  a carburetor  or  spark  plug.  All  these  things  passed 
before  my  eyes  like  a dream,  and  as  I sped  on  I prayed — prayed 
as  only  one  can  pray  who  sees  the  jaws  of  death  yawning  in  his 
path  but  still  rushes  madly  forward — prayed  that  the  mighty  hand 
of  Providence  should  guide  my  course. 

“Although  not  less  than  six  times  I was  compelled  to  stop  for 
oil  or  water,  the  engine  ran  in  clock- fashion  and  not  once  failed 
to  recover  the  lost  time.  The  ninth  lap  saw  the  climax  and  end 
of  the  terrible  hair-raising  game.  As  I swung  in  from  the  V turn 
to  the  thirteen  mile  straightaway  to  the  finish,  I saw,  perhaps  not 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  in  front,  the  blurred  stern  of  one 
of  the  racers.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a finish  fight.  Wider  and 
wider  I steadily  pushed  the  throttle — and  with  almost  deafening 
explosions  of  the  exhaust  the  car  answered  the  call.  Faster  and 
faster  grew  the  pace.  Trees,  posts,  people  and  houses  flew  by  in  a 
blemished  streak  and  the  flat  road  seemed  an  up-grade.  It  was 
like  a too  swiftly  moving  picture.  Nothing  stood  stationary,  even 
the  leader,  now  little  by  little,  began  to  lag;  and  as  the  distance 
lessened  I recognized  the  number  seventeen  on  the  rear  tank. 
It  was  the  Clicquet  Hale.  Nervously  the  thin  hand  of  the  speedo- 
meter was  forced  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  it  lay  flat  over 
the  ninety  mark.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  game  little  car  forged 
itself  upon  its  opponent.  Finally,  just  for  a moment,  the  two 
cars  hung  together  as  in  a balance  and  then,  inch  by  inch,  the 
snorting  red  giant  gradually  dropped  behind,  steaming  like  a 
locomotive  from  the  radiator.  Then  and  there  I could  have 
shouted  for  delight  at  having  given  cards  and  spades  and  then 
having  so  easily  outstripped  the  picked  favorite,  but  my  joy 
was  not  long  lived.  At  a glance  I saw  the  mechanician  lean  over 
and  excitedly  jab  a wrench  between  the  uncovered  wires  of  the 
high  tension  magneto.  With  a cry  of  surprise  and  pain  he  re- 
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ceived  the  circuit  through  his  body  and  reeled  back  onto  the  floor 
of  the  car,  striking  his  head  on  the  steel  seat  frame. 

“It  all  happened  and  was  over  in  a flash.  There  was  no  time 
for  thinking;  the  car  behind  was  pressing  hard  to  regain  the  lost 
lead,  while  in  the  distance  the  high  grand-stands  loomed  out 
against  the  blue  sky.  With  an  almost  desperate  fear  and  madness 
I tore  down  the  last  half  mile,  amidst  the  cries,  shouts  and  fickle 
cheers  of  the  hoarded  crowds  and  crossed  over  the  finish.  The 
race  was  indeed  won  but  then  as  I gazed  anxiously  upon  the  con- 
vulsed features  of  my  mechanician  I soon  realized  what  would 
be  its  cost.” 

On  the  fifth  page  of  the  Creighton  Ledger,  some  days  later, 
a brief  news  item  read  as  follows:  “Notice  is  here  given  of  the 
funeral  of  George  K.  Dean,  alias  Jack  Brennan,  mechanician,  who 
died  early  last  night  at  the  Newton  Hospital  from  injuries  received 
through  accident  in  the  late  Tyrol  cup  race.  Services  to  take 
place  at  home  of  the  deceased,  three  p.  m.,  Friday,  October  24th.” 

To  the  unknowing  spectator  and  the  public  the  above  state- 
ment brought  a feeling  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  the  man  who 
had  so  unflinchingly  stuck  to  his  post,  working  over  the  motor  of 
his  car,  as  it  jumped  madly  forward,  dashed  over  grades  and 
crossings,  swerved  and  skidded  about  turns,  while  it  was  con- 
trolled by  the  hand  and  brain  of  another.  But,  in  the  hearts  of 
those  few  who  had  stood  about  the  white  iron  cot,  in  the  hospital 
ward,  pity  mingled  with  scorn  as  the  quivering  lips  of  the  stricken 
form  told  their  tragic  tale.  Thus  it  ran : 

“I  am  not  Jack  Brennan.  I merely  took  that  name  to  serve  a 
purpose.  My  rightful  name  is  George  K.  Dean.  On  the  seventh 
of  August,  1907,  I happened  into  the  employ  of  Richard  Hale, 
as  primary  testing  chief,  in  the  works  of  the  Clicquet  Hale  Motor 
Car  Company,  of  Creighton.  For  five  months  things  went  smooth- 
ly. The  Clicquet  Hale  won  a name  on  road  and  track,  which  was 
soon  destined  to  become  both  the  pride  and  envy  of  all  the  motor 
world.  The  Clicquet  Hale  was  the  acme  of  speed  and  endur- 
ance. All  grew  hustle  and  bustle  in  the  new  factory.  Engineers 
and  machinists  worked  overtime  and  not  less  than  fifty-eight  cars 
were  shipped  within  the  first  two  months. 

“It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August  tenth 
when  one  of  the  cars  came  back  to  the  factory  for  repairs,  with 
two  pinions  broken  in  the  differential.  The  body  was  immediate- 
ly displaced  and  the  chassis  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
in  a giant  truss,  which  was  suspended  from  steel  joistings  in 
the  ceiling  by  means  of  block  pulleys.  After  a thorough  examina- 
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tion  of  the  fracture  I decided  that  the  entire  bearings  would  have 
to  be  torn  down,  and  so,  for  the  purpose,  sent  Jim  Burke,  a 
young  apprentice,  beneath  to  open  a few  bolts  in  the  frame. 
Burke  was  under  the  car  no  more  than  five  minutes,  tinkering 
with  a wrench,  when  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  he  shouted  back, 
‘Confound  these  blooming  things.  I’ve  just  skinned  three 
knuckles.  If  you  think,  Dean,  I’m  going  to  keep  doing  this  dirty 
work  you  can  go  to  blazes  and  do  it  yourself.’ 

“The  day  had  been  exceedingly  hot  and  I felt  in  no  humor 
to  take  talk  from  a youngster  of  nineteen.  Unthinkingly,  in  my 
anger,  I relaxed  the  controlling  lever,  which  held  the  taut  steel 
cable  to  the  truss,  and  with  a crash,  resounding  in  a dull  thump, 
came  that  ton  of  fashioned  steel  to  the  floor,  crushing  the  helpless 
figure  that  lay  beneath  the  ponderous  weight.  At  the  sound  of 
the  fall  it  seemed  as  if  men  rushed  toward  me  from  everywhere ; 
from  upstairs  and  downstairs,  showrooms  and  office,  and,  in 
that  dreadful  chaos  of  uncertainty,  I stood  rooted,  my  sense  and 
control  shattered.  Suddenly,  through  that  drunken  stupor  of  my 
brain,  a thought  flashed  and,  at  the  first  impulse,  I dashed  down 
the  countless  steps  into  the  street  and  with  the  mad  instinct  of 
the  hunted  convict  I tore  my  way  to  the  river  docks,  and  there 
amongst  the  long  bulky  bales  sought  a hiding.” 

At  this  point  of  his  narrative  the  suffering  speaker  sank  back 
on  the  bed  and  asked  for  water  and  after  gulping  down  about  a 
half  a glassful  he  continued: 

“Three  days  later  I set  sail  for  Australia  as  stoker  on  a tramp 
steamer.  After  nearly  two  months  of  muscle  breaking  work  I 
arrived  at  Sidney  where  I remained  for  not  quite  a full  year, 
during  which  time  I took  a place  in  a number  of  races  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Jack  Brennan.  Then  a longing  for  home  over- 
powered me  and  soon  I was  back  to  the  scenes  from  which  I had 
so  lately  fled.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  recognition  I allowed 
my  beard  to  grow  and  this  with  the  deep  lines  of  worry  which 
had  drawn  my  youthful  brow  I appeared  an  altogether  different 
man.  Through  newspaper  advertisement  I obtained  a chauffeur’s 
position  with  a family  in  one  of  the  quiet  suburbs  of  the  city, 
but  in  that  employment  I remained  no  longer  than  a month,  for 
each  night,  as  the  clock  on  the  mantel  told  the  long  hours  I would 
sit  and  read  of  the  coming  race  which  was  but  two  weeks  off. 
Again  and  again  the  old  craving  for  excitement  fired  my  spirit ; 
and  again  and  again  I tried  to  crush  it  out,  but  in  vain,  until 
at  last,  without  giving  any  notice,  I left  the  little  garage  in  back 
of  the  well-kept  lawns  and  took  train  for  the  course.  Arrived  at 
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the  country  station  I made  straight  for  the  drivers’  training  quar- 
ters in  search  of  a place. 

“The  mechanician  on  car  number  eighteen,  the  Bradford  Ar- 
row, driven  by  a young  fellow  named  Ralph  Waters,  had  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration.  After  a long  road 
test  and  slight  examination  I managed  to  secure  the  position. 
The  ten  days  preceding  the  racking  ordeal  passed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  a few  times  after  an  early  morning  spin  I brushed  el- 
bows with  Richard  Hale,  as  he  hung  about  Clicquet  Hale  station, 
but  having  each  time  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  a man  with  whom 
I had  so  often  been  in  contact  I deemed  my  mask  to  have  served 
me  in  good  stead,  and  once  again  the  hard  path  of  life’s  way 
seemed  bright  and  hopeful.  But,  alas ! that  fateful  eve  of  October 
brought  a change.  Restless  and  unable  to  sleep  I slipped  into  a 
few  clothes  and  buttoning  on  a thick  corduroy  coat  stole  silently 
from  my  room,  scrambled  through  an  open  window  and  out  onto 
the  dusty  road.  On  and  on  I went  pondering  over  things  long 
since  forgotten  which  mingled  themselves  with  those  of  the  pres- 
ent, when  suddenly  from  behind  I heard  a light  step  and  turned 
to  confront  none  other  than  Richard  Hale. 

“My  blood  froze  as  in  utter  helplessness  I awaited  some  sting- 
ing word  or  rebuke.  But  never  was  I more  surprised,  for  no  re- 
buke or  curse  came  from  his  lips,  but  rather  the  salutation  as 
when  friend  meets  friend. 

“ ‘Why,  Dean,  old  man,  how  are  you?  I’ve  been  trying  ever 

so  hard  to ’ But  here  I interrupted  him.  ‘Dean  be  d ,’  I 

said  with  the  little  courage  that  remained  in  me.  ‘Who  is  Dean? 
Who  are  you  ? What  do  you  mean  by  following  me  ?’  It  was  my 
last  card  and  I played  it  as  best  I could. 

“ ‘Come  now,’  he  continued,  ‘do  you  think  you  can  fool  me  as 
easily  as  all  that?  Do  you  think  that  I haven’t  seen  and  known 
who  you  were  for  the  last  week,  and  that  I haven’t  learned  of 
your  whereabouts  since  that  dirty  work  of  yours  up  in  the  factory 
a year  ago?’ 

“The  strain  was  too  much  and  I felt  myself  becoming  weak 
and  faint ; but,  then,  as  I glanced  blankly  up  at  the  cool  determined 
features  of  my  persecutor,  every  fibre  and  muscle  of  my  body 
twitched  and  trembled.  Not  with  cowardice  but  with  the  frenzied 
madness  of  a cornered  beast  aad  shame  of  conscience  alone  re- 
strained me  from  springing  at  the  throat  of  my  tormentor. 

“ ‘Hale,’  I belched  at  him,  ‘mention  that  again  and  I’ll  strangle 
you.’  ‘Excuse  me,  Dean,’  he  replied,  ‘I  meant  no  offense.  I didn’t 
come  here  to-night  to  play  the  Sherlock  Holmes  and  gain  a re- 
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ward  for  your  capture,  but  rather  as  a friend  to  ask  a favor — 
a favor  not  alone  advantageous  to  myself  but  also  to  you.’ 

“Here  he  paused  a few  seconds  to  allow  his  words  time  to 
take  effect  while  I,  in  turn,  stood  wondering  whether  I was 
dreaming  or  awake.  How  could  it  be  that  my  old  employer,  Mr. 
Richard  Hale,  should  ask  a favor  of  me?  Was  he  in  trouble  or 
was  it  mere  sham  to  lead  me  on  to  arrest? 

“ ‘To-morrow,  Dean,’  he  resumed,  ‘you  ride  with  Ralph 
Waters  for  the  Tyrol  trophy.  The  Clicquet  Hale,  as  you  know, 
has  been  picked  the  favorite  at  two  to  one,  and  the  last  hundred 
thousand — every  cent  I have  left — is  placed  on  our  one  hundred 
and  twenty  horsepower  Clicquet.  It  must  win,  Dean ; it  has  got 
to  win  or  I am  a doomed  man.  Besides,’  he  added,  ‘last  spring, 
when  I went  low  in  the  market  after  dropping  two  million,  Cath- 
erine Waters,  a sister  to  Ralph,  whom  I was  about  to  marry, 
heard  of  my  dissipations  and  broke  the  engagement.  And  now, 
George,  if  the  Clicquet  loses  to-morrow — but  it  can’t  lose,  I tell 
you  it  can’t — you  have  got  to  do  what  I say — should  the  Bradford 
Arrow  lead  at  any  stage  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  do  the  trick  on 
the  ignition  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser.’ 

“‘Stop!’  I fairly  screamed  at  him.  ‘You  have  gone  far 
enough.  I will  not  listen  further.  I have  already  heaped  a 
burden  of  shame  upon  myself  and  have  too  often  felt  the  biting 
sting  of  remorse.  To  be  your  tool  and  throw  to-morrow’s  race? 
Never !’ 

“I  turned  to  go  but  was  stopped  short  by  a grip  on  my 
shoulder.  ‘Dean,’  he  commanded  in  a low  voice,  ‘remember  you 
are  in  no  position  to  be  independent.  Consider  now  between  my 
services  and  five  thousand  dollars  or  the  scaffold  and  a rope.’ 

“Those  last  few  words  brought  back  at  once  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  past — the  accident  in  the  factory,  my  foolhardy  run- 
ning away  from  a deed  of  which  I was  innocent  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed. It  was  a hard  game  I had  to  play  but  I had  drawn  a 
foolish  hand.  The  old  instinctive  fear  and  loathing  of  prison 
gripped  my  soul  and  the  old,  old  picture  of  the  skeleton-like  plat- 
form and  dangling  ropes  danced  and  played  upon  my  imagination 
with  all  their  horror. 

“I  turned  my  head  aside  that  I might  not  look  and,  like  the 
wretched  dog  I was,  holding  forth  a hand  to  one  worthy  to  receive 
none  better,  I faintly  mumbled,  ‘Keep  your  money.  I’ll  do  it  to 
save  myself.’  ” 

During  the  last  few  minutes  of  his  sad,  eventful  tale,  the 
stricken  man  became  gradually  weakened  from  his  strenuous 
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exertions.  Time  after  time  he  struggled  against  the  inevitable; 
but  his  strength  was  fast  fleeing.  With  a final  effort  he  raised 
himself  upon  his  elbow  and  through  glassy  eyes,  beheld  for  the 
last  time,  the  tear-stained  faces  of  his  listeners. 

“ I — er — I tried  it  at  the  ninety  mark — may  God  for ” 

But  he  got  no  further  for  death  caught  him  at  the  throat  and 
he  dropped  back  upon  the  pillows,  lifeless. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  running  of  the  great  race 
when  Richard  Hale  stood  before  the  bar  of  justice,  facing  a sen- 
tence of  ten  years  on  a charge  of  grand  larceny,  and  the  firm  of 
Clicquet  Hale  Motor  Car  Company  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  Ambrose  T.  McCafferty. 


)t  H>ong  of  tf )t  &atn. 

IN  the  dim,  dim  light  of  long  ago, 

I seem  a child  again : 

And  the  drip,  drip,  drip  on  the  roof  I know 
Is  the  sound  of  a long  past  rain, 

Yet  it  falls  e’en  now  as  it  used  to  fall 
While  yet  my  days  were  few, 

For  the  soothing  song  of  the  raindrops  all 
Is  the  one  that  I ever  knew. 

And  I’ll  heed  their  voice  as  I used  to  heed 
Their  cadence  know  so  well, 

And  to-night  I’ll  be  where  I know  they’ll  lead — 
Where  the  fays  of  contentment  dwell. 

I remember  now  that  they  used  to  say — 

The  folks  who  should  have  known — 

That  the  angels  wept  at  our  wicked  way, 

And  the  rain  was  their  tears  o’erflown. 

But  the  rain  drops  sang  in  another  key 
When  I their  chorus  lead; 

Then  their  pit-a-pat  was  their  word  to  me 
That  a tear  never  angel  shed. 
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For  their  drip,  drip,  drip  played  a tinkling  air 
As  it  plays  to  me  to-night. 

Of  a gardener  God  and  His  watchful  care 
O’er  the  flowers  that  know  His  sight. 

For  it  sings  of  God  and  His  garden  ground — 

The  universal  plane — 

Where  the  sun  and  earth  and  the  moon  are  found, 
As  they  spin  in  the  breeze  and  rain. 

In  this  garden  vast  there  are  stars  untold 
That  sway  eternally, 

While  the  milky  ways  in  their  borders  hold 
Seedling  worlds  that  yet  may  be. 

And  the  Gardener  looks  over  heaven’s  wall, 

Their  glowing  bulbs  He  moves, 

While  His  careful  hand  arranges  them  all 

And  each  crystal  blossom  approves. 

Now  He  sprinkles  them  all  from  His  loving  hand 
With  precious  drops  that  shine, 

As  they  fall  to  earth  through  its  halo  band 
With  the  beauty  of  light  divine. 

For  the  earth  is  first  in  this  garden  bright, 

The  first  through  sacred  ties, 

And  is  marked  by  God  with  a crown  of  light — 

A mere  cloud  to  a mortal’s  eyes. 

And  the  precious  drops  that  from  heaven  fall, 

Flash  through  this  halo  ring, 

And  are  changed  to  rain  at  our  Nature’s  call 
For  the  graces  they  only  bring. 

Now  they  fall  and  drip,  and  they  drip  and  sing 
Of  hope  and  peace  and  love. 

And  their  music’s  full  of  a happy  ring 
Of  the  garden  of  the  God  above. 


FRANCIS  P.  SCHIAVONE. 


31  Centenarian  Unsung. 


IT  IS  surprising  to  study  how  many  men  there  are,  who  in 
their  lifetime  did  wonderful  and  useful  things  for  the  world, 
yet  who  are  hardly  ever  spoken  of  or  remembered  by  that 
world  for  which  they  worked.  We  have  so  accustomed  ourselves 
to  accept  a man’s  efforts  for  human  betterment  as  a matter  of 
course  that  we  feel  little  gratitude  for  those  who  have  led  us  to 
the  present  stage  of  advancement.  How  many  things  do  we  use 
and  look  upon  daily  which  the  labor  of  the  lifetime  of  some  men 
brought  to  the  state  in  which  we  use  them,  and  how  small  a share 
in  our  thoughts  do  the  laborers  receive.  One  such  unsung  bene- 
factor of  his  fellowmen  we  mean  to  consider  in  this  paper,  whose 
centennary  on  January  4th  of  the  present  year  was  passed  over 
silently,  very  silently.  Yet  he  deserves  marked  appreciation  for 
his  efforts,  because  he  labored  to  better  the  sad  condition  of  those 
who  were  and  are  unable  to  better  themselves.  A wonderful 
example  is  a life  like  his  of  the  true  socialism. 

Louis  Braille,  the  inventor  of  the  raised  or  relief  dot  system 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  was  born  on  January  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  nine,  at  Coupvran,  Siene-et-Marne,  France.  He 
was  the  son  of  a harness  maker,  and  at  the  age  of  three,  so  the 
story  has  it,  when  playing  at  cutting  out  a strap  with  a knife, 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes.  The  loss  of  the  sight  of  the  other  eye 
soon  followed  and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris.  Here  he  showed  a 
talent  for  intellectual  studies,  and  for  music  in  particular.  In- 
deed, so  exceptional  was  his  aptitude  for  music  that  he  was  ex- 
pert on  the  piano,  violoncello  and  organ,  and  later  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  organists  of  Paris.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  studies  he  was  made  a professor  in  the  institution  and  it 
was  then  that  he  commenced  his  great  and  beneficent  work. 

It  is  true  that  before  Braille’s  invention,  Valentin  Haiiy,  the 
founder  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  brother  of  Abbe 
Rene  Just  Haiiy,  the  eminent  French  mineralogist,  had  discovered 
a method  of  printing  in  raised  letters  which  enabled  the  blind  to 
read  by  touch.  This  system  of  raised  letters,  however,  took  up 
much  space  and  necessitated  the  use  of  large  books,  which  natu- 
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rally  were  unhandy.  Besides  Charles  Barbier,  a French  cavalry 
officer,  had  put  forth  a sonographic  point  system  as  distinguished 
from  Haiiy’s  line  or  letter  system,  and  had  made  a simple  instru- 
ment whereby  the  blind  could  emboss  the  words  or  print  them  in 
relief.  But  Braille  improved  on  both  his  predecessors  and  keeping 
to  Barbier’s  tangible  point  system  and  the  principle  of  raised  writ- 
ing, worked  out  a scheme  of  representing,  by  the  various  com- 
binations of  six  dots,  not  the  sounds  but  the  alphabet,  punctua- 
tion marks,  and  the  notes  of  music  as  well.  Braille’s  idea  marked 
a great  advance  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  though  it  has 
been  modified  at  times  as  to  the  combination  of  dots,  giving  us 
the  American,  English  and  English  revised  systems,  his  method 
is  still  in  most  countries  the  basis  of  all  the  others.  It  is  the  one 
followed  in  the  schools  of  France,  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland, 
at  some  of  the  schools  in  Belgium,  Flolland,  and  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  no  efforts  had  been  made 
to  care  for  the  blind  until  Braille’s  invention  was  perfected.  For 
we  have  records  of  a public  asylum  for  the  blind  that  was 
founded  in  1260  in  Paris  by  the  King  Saint,  Louis  Ninth.  Its 
name  was  Hospice  des  Quinze  Vingts,  and  was  built  for  the  sol- 
diers who  were  suffering  from  ophthalmia  contracted  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  famous  century 
a like  institution  was  founded  at  Chatres.  Later  in  the  Sixteenth 
century  processes  for  their  instruction  were  devised  by  indi- 
viduals, but  with  no  marked  success.  In  1670  Padre  Lana  Terzi, 
a Jesuit,  who  had  already  devoted  himself  to  the  betterment  of 
deaf  mutes,  wrote  a treatise  on  how  to  instruct  those  deprived  of 
sight.  Such  men  as  the  Abbe  Deschamps  and  Diderot  formulated 
plans  for  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  the  blind  but  it  was  not 
until  1784  that  a really  systematic  and  permanent  movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  educate  the  blind.  For  it  was  in  that  year  that 
Valentin  Hauy  began  his  enthusiastic  and  devoted  efforts  for  his 
afflicted  fellowmen. 

The  news  of  his  successful  work  went  abroad  and  he  was 
summoned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  where  he  founded  similar 
institutions.  Since  his  day  a greater  impetus  has  been  given  to  this 
truly  altruistic  work,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  large  measure  to  the 
perfected  system  of  instruction  worked  out  by  Braille,  which  has 
been  called  “the  most  beneficial  and  greatest  invention.”  Braille 
died  in  1852  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  after  he  had  devoted 
fully  twenty  years  to  brightening  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  in 
the  shadows  of  darkness.  William  J . Kearney. 


Bespair  Cfjat  Conquers. 

HE  strolled  as  the  day  was  fast  fading, 

And  the  shadows  of  night  ’gan  to  lower, 
When  the  minions  of  eve  were  invading 
The  effulgence  of  sunset  hour. 

He  came  to  the  verge  of  a woodland, 

That  was  wrapt  in  a shadow  shalloon, 

While  up  o’er  the  wide  stretching  moorland 
Reflected  the  disc  of  the  moon. 

The  wind  sighed  anon  in  the  ash  trees, 

Like  the  wail  of  a lost,  lonely  child, 

And  the  hoot  of  an  owl  on  the  night  breeze, 

Made  the  stillness  uncanny  and  wild. 

He  knew  that  these  woods  must  be  crossed  through, 
Ere  he  reached  where  the  doors  of  peace  ope, 
That  here  the  gaunt  trees  of  mistrust  grew, 

To  shut  out  the  guide  light  of  hope. 

The  manse  lights  of  heaven  were  burning 
In  the  bluest  of  blue  far  above, 

As  if  by  their  glow  they  were  yearning 
To  bid  him  to  trust  in  His  love. 

Encouraged,  yet  fearing  he  entered 
In  the  stygian  depths  of  the  grove : 

Through  the  house  of  despair  he  now  ventured 
Where  the  snake-curling  boughs  interwove. 

He  kept  to  the  path  that  went  wending 

Through  the  heart  of  that  dark  forest  drear, 

Till  he  thought  that  its  way  was  unending, 

And  the  bourne  sought  would  never  draw  near. 

Despairing  he  shrieked  in  his  madness 

As  he  stumbled  and  swooned  to  the  ground, 
While  echoes  resounding  with  sadness 
Taunted  and  mocked  from  around. 

Oh  strong  is  the  heart  when  life’s  waying 
Is  straight  and  unfretted  with  care  ; 

And  weak  is  the  heart  and  astraying 
When  bleeding  from  thorns  of  despair. 


JOSEPH  V.  McKEE. 


iifetcfjeg  tottfj  iPen  anil  3nk 


&n  ikrap  iBook. 

WHILE  passing  a downtown  auction  room  recently,  after 
some  preamble,  I entered,  mainly  from  motives  ofcuri- 
osity,  moved  I must  confess,  by  the  stentorian  oratory 
of  the  individual  with  the  hammer.  The  sale  was  of  the  effects  of 
some  shabbily  genteel  person,  and  the  display  was  of  a widely 
varied  character  containing  several  rather  unique  articles  evi- 
dently of  a very  substantial  money  value.  One  object  which 
came  under  my  observation  was  a quite  dilapidated  scrap-book 
which  looked  as  if  its  contents  might  prove  interesting,  and  I 
acquired  it  for  a mere  song.  Later,  on  further  investigation,  I 
found  my  newly-acquired  possession  to  consist  chiefly  of  news- 
paper clippings,  pencil  sketches,  and  terse  comments  on  men  and 
affairs  prominent  in  the  literature,  art,  and  life  of  the  days  di- 
rectly preceding  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  They  were  all 
mingled  together  in  a curious  jumble  denoting  a peculiarly  cos- 
mopolitan taste  in  their  original  owner,  evidently  a woman,  judging 
from  the  precise,  old-fashioned  script  now  illegible  in  a corner  of 
the  soiled  fly-leaf.  Turning  a yellow  page  suddenly,  my  sur- 
prised gaze  met  with  a pair  of  likenesses  that  appeared  strangely 
incongrous,  lying  side  side  by  side  amid  a sheaf  of  tattered  theater 
programs,  press  notices  of  Union  victories  and  so  forth.  There 
was  one  picture  which  held  my  glance  compellingly.  It  was  a 
pencil  sketch  by  an  unknown  artist,  very  possibly  by  the  lady  who 
constructed  the  miscellany,  but  whoever  the  individual  was,  he 
had  caught  the  character,  and  in  this  early  likeness  one  could 
read  the  latent  qualities  which  were  later  to  make  the  subject 
admired  and  respected  of  all  men.  The  faithful  likeness  was  of 
great  human  interest,  for  in  the  firm,  square- jawed,  kindly-eyed 
countenance  of  the  sad-faced  dweller  of  the  White  House,  there 
were  the  unmistakable  lineaments  of  the  great  emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  as  I wondered  what  connection  there 
was  between  this  sketch  of  the  chief  executive  and  the  lady,  my 
eyes  wandered  instinctively  to  the  yellowed  lithograph  opposite 
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and  I read  the  legend  under  it,  whereat  my  sensibility  as  to  re- 
gard for  the  fitness  of  things  received  a decided  jolt.  The  figure 
was  tall  and  full  of  slender  grace;  his  features  were  classic  in 
their  perfection ; and  his  dark,  melancholy  eyes  were  full  of 
tender  pathos,  while  dark,  glossy  curls  were  pushed  roughly  back 
from  a rarely  intellectual  brow.  It  was,  in  short,  the  typical 
mould  characteristic  of  his  race;  it  was  a picture  of  the  incom- 
parable Hamlet,  the  delicately  beautiful  features  were  those  of  the 
great  tragedian,  Edwin  Booth.  As  I mused  on  the  singular 
parallelism  in  each  of  these  men’s  lives,  how  each  in  his  own  par- 
ticular sphere  had  gladdened  the  hearts  of  men  whose  name  is 
legion;  the  one  by  his  great,  crowning  act  of  abolition,  his  last 
expression  of  an  abiding  love  for  all  humanity,  the  other  by  the 
superb  character  and  subtle  artistry  of  his  unexcelled,  Shakes- 
pearian interpretations,  I wondered  by  what  strange  coincidence 
the  likenesses  of  these  men  of  such  widely  differing  walks  of  life, 
had  been  placed  together  on  the  same  page.  But  as  I contem- 
plated the  pictures  I marveled  no  longer,  for  in  the  liquid  depths 
of  the  tragedian’s  eyes  I observed  a peculiarly  pathetic  expres- 
sion. His  gaze  seemed  intently  fixed  on  the  features  of  his 
former  intimate  friend  as  if  pleading  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
impetuous,  erring  brother,  and  then  I realized  that  the  original 
owner  of  the  book  had  possessed  keen  intuition,  for  in  the  wistful 
intentness  of  the  tragedian’s  expression,  I saw  reflected  that 
peculiar  effulgence  of  kindly  pathos  previously  noted  on  the 
features  of  the  martyred  President,  and  I knew  that  there  was 
one  common,  all-sufficing  bond  between  them — their  unselfish 
love  and  devotion  for  their  fellow-man.  And  reverently  I turned 
the  page  on  the  lineaments  of  men  who  had  touched  human  hearts. 


be  pou  met  J|im. 

NOWADAYS,  while  much  of  the  daily  press  is  holding 
forth  in  its  usual  hysterical  fashion  on  the  rank  com- 
mercialism of  the  age  and  the  inevitable  ruin  attached 
thereto,  it  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  a little  incident  which  goes 
to  prove  that,  although  a lamentably  large  majority  of  men  may 
be  engaged  in  a slavish  worship  of  those  things  which  require 
the  expenditure  of  money,  thus  acquiring  a peculiarly  American 
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halo  of  sanctity,  there  are  those  few  souls  who  have  not  alto- 
gether forgotten  the  little  amenities  that  sweeten  life  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  almighty  dollar,  and  have  the  patience  “to  listen  to 
stars  and  birds’’  as  Channing  has  aptly  said. 

Wherefore : every  morning,  at  the  same  hour  each  day,  there 
issues  forth  from  a side  street  off  Madison  Avenue,  a little, 
wizened  old  man.  There  is  a quaint,  old-world  touch  to  the  cut 
of  his  coat,  and  through  his  whole  makeup,  from  the  toe  of  his 
neatly  polished  shoe  to  the  smile  of  peaceful  serenity  which  his 
countenance  constantly  radiates,  there  is  evinced  an  air  of  old- 
fashioned  gentility.  Although  he  is  always  scrupulously  neat  in 
his  attire,  there  are  no  particular  evidences  of  extraordinary 
wealth.  Indeed,  his  appearance  conveys  the  idea  of  one  in  very 
moderate  circumstances.  Under  his  arm  he  carries  a little, 
shabby-looking  basket.  As  he  reaches  the  corner,  as  if  by  a pre- 
concerted signal,  there  floats  down  from  the  surrounding  house- 
tops a flock  of  pigeons,  whence  they  originally  came,  no  one 
knows.  They  make  much  of  the  new  arrival,  calling  joyously  to 
their  mates  that  their  breakfast  has  come.  They  approach  him 
boldly,  saucily  alighting  on  his  shoulder,  his  arms  and  even  on 
his  head.  As  he  watches  their  touching  friendly  advances,  the 
pathetic  droop  of  his  lip  disappears  and  a smile  of  happiness  and 
contentment  takes  its  place.  He  meditatively  wipes  a suspicious 
moisture  from  his  eyes,  and  peering  brightly  out  at  them,  scatters 
handfuls  of  bread  crumbs  in  their  midst.  By  this  time  they  are 
reinforced  by  other  denizens  of  the  air,  whom  they  permit  to 
gather  the  manna  unmolested,  and  so  the  scene  evolves  into  an 
excited,  noisy  shrieking  about  their  benefactor,  and  a thoughtful, 
reminiscent  flicker  passes  over  his  face.  Who  knows  what  tender 
associations  are  attached  to  the  origin  of  this  simple  practice? 
Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  some  one  in  the  vague  shadows  of  the 
long  ago  who  also  came  to  tend  to  the  birds,  some  slender,  fairer 
hand  than  his  which  scattered  crumbs  among  his  little  pets.  He 
knows  them  all  and  pats  them  lovingly,  calling  some  of  them  by 
a favorite  name,  reproving  those  more  avaricious  than  the  others 
over  the  haste  in  which  they  gorge  their  food.  At  length,  the 
distribution  over,  he  closes  the  basket  with  a precise  gesture  and 
slowly  retraces  his  steps.  Whence  he  comes,  no  one  knows,  and 
where  he  goes  is  equally  uncertain.  He  goes  about  this  genuine 
charity  in  a quiet,  unassuming  way,  conscious  that  he  has  per- 
formed a deed  of  simple  kindliness,  and  so  he  passes  away,  a 
strangely  incongruous  figure  in  his  atmosphere  of  old-time  sim- 
plicity, amid  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  a great  city. 
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Eije  Strong  Solution. 


NOT  long  ago,  Mrs.  Emma  Duff,  sometime  a washer- 
woman on  the  east  side,  becoming  tired  of  struggling 
against  her  merciless  fate,  resolved  to  give  the  sensation- 
mongers  whose  literary  research  is  mainly  confined  to  the  front 
page  of  evening  yellows,  a genuine  news  item  and  at  the  same 
time  to  solve  the  ever  momentous  problem  of  life  by  flinging  her- 
self into  the  nearby  river.  Unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  sep- 
arating herself  from  her  children,  she  brought  them  along  with 
the  intention  of  dragging  them  after  her  into  the  great  beyond, 
but  at  the  last  moment,  weakening  in  her  resolution,  the  poor, 
crazed  wretch  shoved  them  roughly  from  her,  and  plunged  reck- 
lessly forward  to  solve  the  riddle  alone.”  Such,  in  part  was  the 
substance  of  a few  paragraphs  in  a recent  expose  of  conditions 
among  the  poor  of  the  city.  But  the  erudite  author,  that  inde- 
fatigable settlement-worker  and  writer  on  sociological  questions 
generally,  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  writing  in  Hampton’s,  neglected 
to  mention  what  became  of  the  three  homeless  little  waifs,  lately 
made  orphans,  after  the  consummation  of  their  mother’s  rash  act. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  lady  feared  that  such  matter  would  not 
appeal  to  those  comfortable  persons  whose  literary  taste  turns 
instinctively  to  the  eternal  triangular  situation  of  how  he  got 
her,  or  vice  versa,  despite  the  machinations  of  a third  party,  and 
decidedly  not  to  how  the  Gerry  people  got  three  ordinary,  and  it 
might  be  said  in  passing,  very  dirty  kids.  Well,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Gerry  people  did  get  them  and  the  usual  proceedings, 
common  enough  in  such  cases,  were  instituted.  But  here  a 
rather  pathetic  incident  attaches  itself  to  the  affair.  Little 
Mamie,  aged  about  six,  a child  of  a strangely  spiritual  type,  con- 
tracted a severe  cold  on  the  fatal  day.  Being  her  mother’s  favor- 
ite, the  poor  woman  was  anxious  most  of  all  to  have  her  ac- 
company her  on  the  final  journey  and  so  had  stripped  her  of  her 
tattered  little  shawl,  shoes,  and  mittens  preparatory  to  this  des- 
perate step.  When  the  officials  came  upon  her  they  found  the 
wretched  child  blue  with  cold  and  this,  added  to  the  gruesome 
shock  of  beholding  her  mother’s  motionless,  dripping  corpse,  had 
developed  her  cold  into  a very  serious  case  of  pneumonia.  She 
is  now  very  low  and  has  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  on  a little 
cot  in  the  main  ward  of  the  hospital.  Beside  her  couch  her 
brother  and  sister,  still  younger  than  herself,  converse  in  awed 
whispers.  Just  then  a nurse  entered.  To  say  that  she  was  the 
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traditionally  beautiful  nurse  of  fiction  would  be  an  entirely  un- 
warranted prevarication.  She  was  in  reality  exceedingly  plain. 
But  on  her  entrance  the  figure  stirred  slightly,  and  as  she  con- 
templated masses  of  golden  curls  and  the  pale  aesthetic  loveliness 
of  the  features  of  the  pathetic  little  heap  upon  the  snowy  counter- 
pane, her  plain  face  was  illumined  by  a smile  of  such  ineffable 
sweetness  that  for  the  nonce  she  was  almost  beautiful.  The 
nurse  tip-toed  silently  to  the  grave  man  bending  tenderly  over  the 
child.  “How  is  the  patient,”  she  whispers.  The  doctor  shrugs. 
“The  crisis  has  just  passed,”  he  answers.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  movement  in  the  shrunken  figure,  huddled  on 
the  cot.  The  atmosphere  of  the  little  group  is  tense  with  anxiety. 
The  children,  scarcely  breathing,  stare  wonderingly  at  their  sister, 
as  they  hold  each  others  hands.  The  nurse  glances  at  them  com- 
passionately, instinctively  realizing  the  presence  of  Death.  The 
doctor  bends  over  intently.  The  children  clasp  their  hands  con- 
vulsively. There  is  a sudden  stir.  The  figure  half  rises. 
“Mother!”  the  child  cries  with  a piercing  scream,  falling  back 
on  the  pillow.  A convulsive  shudder  passes  over  her  frame,  and 
little  Mamie  has  passed  into  the  serene  infinities  that  stretch  be- 
yond. The  doctor  glances  pityingly  at  the  two  children,  whose 
struggle  is  now  made  doubly  hard  by  the  demise  of  their  sister. 
“Take  them  away,”  he  says  quietly,  vainly  trying  to  suppress  a 
suspicious  huskiness  in  his  throat.  “They  have  endured  enough.” 

HUGH  ALLEN. 


Jfyii  i£>toeetf)eart. 


THE  hands  of  the  big  office  clock  pointed  to  the  hour 
of  noon.  The  young  bookkeeper  jumped  down  from  his 
stool,  and  quickly  putting  his  desk  in  order,  went  out 
into  the  warm  June  sunshine.  For  to-day  was  Saturday,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  the  office  was  closed.  Down  the  street  he 
hastened,  with  light  step  and  with  light  heart.  He  was  happy, 
for  to-day  he  was  going  to  see  her. 

She  lived  in  a neat  little  cottage  in  the  country,  and  every  two 
weeks  he  paid  her  a visit.  And  how  he  looked  forward  to  that 
pleasant  occasion.  She  was  everything  to  him.  All  week  long 
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this  youth  of  twenty  toiled  at  his  desk  in  the  mercantile  house, 
determined  to  succeed  in  life,  to  gain  fame  and  fortune, — all  for 
her  sake. 

The  young  man  arrived  at  his  humble  boarding  house  and 
bounded  up  the  stairs  to  his  room,  where  he  began  to  make  ready 
for  his  little  trip.  He  looked  at  his  suit,  the  only  suit  he  had. 
Yes,  it  was  a heavy  winter  suit,  and  it  was  pretty  shabby,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  afford  to — but  then,  perhaps  his  em- 
ployer might  feel  inclined  to  give  him  greater  compensation  for 
his  services,  and  in  that  case  he  could  save  enough  to  buy  a new 
one.  From  his  scanty  stock  of  neckwear  he  selected  the  tie  which 
she  admired  most ; he  always  wore  that  one  when  he  went  to  visit 
her. 

Now  he  was  ready  to  start.  Out  from  his  dwelling  place  he 
hastened,  bound  for  the  railroad  station.  How  slowly  the  car 
which  he  had  boarded  seemed  to  go.  How  frequently  it  stopped. 
His  feet  kept  up  a continual  tapping  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  so 
impatient  was  he  to  get  to  her.  At  last  the  station  was  reached. 
As  he  rushed  in  to  buy  his  ticket  he  spied  some  beautiful  roses 
in  a florist’s  window.  She  loved  roses ; he  must  get  them  for 
her.  Of  course  they  were  costly — but  his  luncheon  might  be 
more  simple  during  the  next  few  days.  What  was  the  loss  of 
some  dainty,  compared  with  the  pleasure  she  would  gain  from 
the  flowers ! 

The  roses  bought,  he  was  soon  on  the  train.  The  minutes 
were  hours  until  the  little  country  station  came  into  view.  With 
feverish  haste  he  strode  along  the  pretty  road  with  its  arched 
roof  of  leafy  branches.  The  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  birds,  the 
tiny  brook  at  the  roadside,  all  bade  him  welcome  with  their  voices. 
Ah,  this  glorious  country  was  the  fit  abode  of  the  charming  mis- 
tress of  that  neat  little  cottage  which  now  appeared  through  the 
trees.  At  last  he  stood  on  the  shady  veranda.  He  rang  the  bell. 
A rustle  of  skirts  was  heard  within.  The  door  was  flung  open. 
“Jack,”  she  cried  joyously.  And  in  a voice  full  of  love,  full  of 
respect,  full  of  devotion,  he  whispered,  as  he  threw  his  strong 
young  arms  around  the  little  white-haired  old  lady,  “Mother.” 

EDWARD  P.  GILLERAN. 


Jflore  or  Hess 


3fn  Jfflemoriam. 

FOND  memory  oft  recalls  to  mind  the  lessons  I have  learned, 
The  heart-string-rasping  story  of  the  days  when  Troy  was 
burned. 

From  Sophocles  to  Caesar  I have  made  the  weary  round 
Of  tales  of  harassed  heroes  and  of  youth  with  myrtle  crowned. 

I’ve  read  of  wretched  Oedipus,  of  Vercingetorix, 

And  who  first  threw  confetti — Caesar  called  it  “Irish  bricks.” 
Heard  Horace  say,  “Nix  on  that  pomp;  kid  Persians  make  me 
sick.” 

And  read  how  Troy  was  captured  by  a wily  Grecian  trick. 

Ulysses  wandered  slowly — almost  twenty  lines  a night, 

And  Charon’s  bark  was  busy  when  Achilles  went  to  fight. 

I’ve  read  them  all,  and  now  I scorn  the  classic  scholar’s  bay, 
Handy  literal  translations  are  the  books  I’d  use  to-day. 

John  W . Clancy. 


& Pacfjelor’s:  jfaretoell  to  Ha&p  J^tcfootme. 

Farewell  to  thee,  my  lady  fair, 

To  all  thy  soothing  charms, 

And  all  the  bliss  and  comfort, 

I have  felt  within  thine  arms. 

Farewell  to  all  thy  winsome  ways, 

And  to  thy  coyish  teens. 

Remember  all  the  blows  I bore 
For  thee  when  in  short  jeans. 
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When  I the  path  in  sorrow  trod 
Of  life’s  dark  devious  way, 

You  pointed  with  your  curling  wand 
And  showed  a brighter  day. 


When  brain-storms  racked  my  stormy  brain 
And  sleep  refused  to  come, 

You  pressed  your  amber  lips  to  mine 
And  so  my  slumber  won. 


But  now  the  day  has  come  at  last, 
Which  has  thy  charms  outdone. 
I’ve  met  a lady  fairer  far 
Who  says  thee  I must  shun. 


Thy  arms  are  merely  fancy  wrought, 
Thy  lips  do  not  so  tempt. 

While  hers  the  angels  of  the  Lord 
In  classic  beauty  bent. 


And  so — farewell — a long  farewell — 

Act  not  in  desperation. 

Perchance  in  time  to  come  we’ll  have 
A reconciliation. 

THOMAS  B.  MORGAN. 


Mi  Jfaborita. 


0] 


|H  my  Lady’s  fascinating, 

How  my  heart  goes  palpitating, 

At  a rate  that’s  known  as  “love  time”  o’er  the  world; 
When  she  lets  her  eyes  shine  on  me, 

Coming  closer  to  astound  me 
With  the  myst'ry  of  her  witchery  unfurled. 


Mi  Favorita 


I have  gazed  with  admiration 
On  the  beauties  of  creation, 

Till  I spoke  as  those  might  speak  beyond  the  clouds ; 
I have  felt  Capri  and  Venice 
Till  my  soul  my  mind  did  menace, 

I have  seen  the  silent  Rockies  in  their  shrouds. 


Why  when  Naples  fair  lay  sunset — 
Glowing  like  a pearl  chained  casket, 

My  joy  flowed  o’er  the  brim  of  human  transport ; 
As  the  virus,  crocus  colored, 

Entered  veins  and  well  nigh  smothered 
Every  wish  of  harboring  longer  in  our  world  port. 


But  when  soulful  eyes  arrest  me 
And  her  virtues  have  imprest  me, 

When  heaven’s  air  ambrosial  floats  between  us ; 

Oh,  there’s  no  joy  in  creation 
That  can  equal  the  elation 
Of  my  heart  when  in  the  presence  of  my  Venus. 

E.  Harold  Conway. 


Sanctum 


W$i  $ropogeb  gntijapanesie  Hegisilatton. 


EARLY  in  January  four  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature:  (i)  providing  for  the  segregation  of 
Japanese  and  other  Orientals  in  residential  quarters  at  the 
option  of  the  municipalities;  (2)  prohibiting  aliens  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  owning  land  in  Calfornia;  (3)  prohibiting 
aliens  from  becoming  directors  in  California  corporations;  (4) 
providing  for  separate  schools  for  Japanese  students.  The  bills 
had  barely  passed  the  lips  of  their  authors  when  a storm  of  dis- 
cussion arose  both  in  this  country  and  in  Japan  which  threatened 
for  a while  seriously  to  imperil  the  integrity  of  the  hitherto  ami- 
cable relations  existing  between  the  two  countries.  In  fact,  grave 
complications  were  averted  only  by  the  timely  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Local  as  were  the  bills  in  their  inception 
the  all-important  developments  which  logically  grew  out  of  them 
clothed  what  seemed  to  be,  at  first  blush,  purely  a State  question 
with  a significance  which  made  it  national  in  area  and  international 
in  import. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  San  Francisco  school  bills  came  up  for 
discussion  the  President  and  the  State  Department  declared,  in 
language  that  was  susceptible  of  but  one  meaning,  that  an  inter- 
national treaty  held  constitutional  precedence  over  any  State 
legislation.  The  bills  introduced  in  the  California  Assembly  last 
January  are  but  an  aftermath  of  that  proposed  legislation  of  two 
years  ago ; the  underlying  purpose  is  admittedly  the  same ; and 
the  constitutional  plea  advanced  by  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  their  defense  of  the  stand  they  took  in  the  matter 
of  the  more  recent  anti-Japanese  bill  is  accordingly  not  one  whit 
less  powerful  or  effective  now  than  it  was  then. 

As  throwing  no  little  light  upon  the  whole  affair,  we  quote, 
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in  part,  a telegram  which  the  then  President  Roosevelt  sent  to 
Speaker  Stanton  of  the  California  Assembly,  at  a time  when  the 
discussion  was  waxing  hottest,  which  defines  clearly  the  whole 
situation,  explains  the  Federal  attitude  and  the  reasons  for  this 
attitude  and  proposes  the  only  course  which  can  be  safely,  ef- 
fectively and,  above  all,  constitutionally  pursued.  (The  italics  are 
our  own.) 

“We  [the  Federal  Government]  are  jealously  endeavoring  to 
guard  the  interests  of  California  and  of  the  entire  West  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  our  Western  people.  By  friendly 
agreement  with  Japan  we  are  now  carrying  out  a policy  which 
while  meeting  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  yet 
compatible  not  merely  with  mutual  self-respect,  but  with  mutual 
esteem  and  admiration  between  the  Americans  and  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  loyally  and  in  good  faith  doing  its 
part  to  carry  out  this  policy  precisely  as  the  American  Government 
is  doing.  The  policy  aims  at  mutuality  of  obligation  and  beha- 
vior. In  accordance  with  it  the  purpose  is  that  the  Japanese  shall 
come  here  exactly  as  Americans  go  to  Japan,  which  is  in  effect 
that  travelers,  students,  persons  engaged  in  international  busi- 
ness, men  who  sojourn  for  pleasure  or  study  and  the  like  shall 
have  the  freest  access  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and  shall 
be  sure  of  the  best  treatment,  but  that  there  shall  be  no  settlement 
in  mass  by  the  people  of  either  country  in  the  other. 

“During  the  last  six  months  under  this  policy  more  Japanese 
have  left  the  country  than  have  come  in,  and  the  total  number 
in  the  United  States  has  diminished  by  over  2,000.  These  figures 
are  absolutely  accurate  and  cannot  be  impeached.  In  other  words, 
if  the  present  policy  consistently  followed  works  as  well  in  the 
future  as  it  is  now  working,  all  difficulties  and  causes  of  friction 
will  disappear,  while  at  the  same  time  each  nation  will  retain  its 
self-respect  and  the  good  will  of  the  other. 

“But  such  a bill  as  this  school  bill  accomplishes  literally  nothing 
whatever  in  the  line  of  the  object  aimed  at  and  gives  just  and 
grave  causes  for  irritation,  while  in  addition  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  obliged  immediately  to  take  action  in  the 
Federal  courts  to  test  such  legislation,  as  we  hold  it  to  be  clearly 
a violation  of  the  treaty.  . . . 

“In  short  the  policy  of  the  Administration  is  to  combine  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  in  achieving  the  real  objet  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  slope  have  at  heart  with  the  minimum  of  friction 
and  trouble,  while  the  misguided  men  who  advocate  such  action 
as  this  against  which  I protest  are  following  a policy  which  com- 
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bines  the  very  minimum  of  efficiency  with  the  maximum  of  insult, 
and  which  while  totally  failing  to  achieve  any  real  result  for  good, 
yet  might  accomplish  an  infinity  of  harm. 

“If  in  the  next  year  or  two  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fails  to  achieve  what  it  is  now  achieving  then  through  the 
further  action  of  the  President  and  Congress  it  can  be  made  en- 
tirely efficient.” 

From  this  telegram,  self-explanatory  in  a remarkable  degree, 
we  may  grasp  the  situation  in  its  fullest  significance.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  Governments  have  entered  into  an  international 
agreement,  any  attempted  violation  of  which  should  be  guarded 
against  with  the  same  caution  with  which  we  would  safeguard 
the  honor  of  the  nation.  Wantonly  to  break  faith  with  Japan — 
the  only  interpretation  we  could  place  upon  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  restrictive  measures  in  California — would  be  to  make 
our  national  honor  a barren  thing — a sign  without  meaning — 
a deserving  object  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  If  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Far  West  are  not 
being  met  by  the  existing  legislation  governing  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion and  settlement,  and  “if  the  Federal  Government  fails  to 
achieve  what  it  is  now  achieving,”  then  the  only  expedient  which 
can  be  followed  consonantly  with  the  dignity  of  California  is  to 
apply  by  petition  to  the  Federal  Government — the  course  recom- 
mended by  tbe  then  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Gillett  of 
California — for  that  “further  action  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress which  will  make  it  (the  legislation)  entirely  efficient.”  Such 
a method  would  show  wisdom,  foresight  and  a proper  respect  for 
the  national  reputation.  The  method  recently  advocated  in  the 
California  Assembly  shows  a narrow,  provincial  outlook  and  an 
altogether  unstatesmanlike  mode  of  procedure. 

E.  H.  Conway. 


3?otes  anti  jSetos 


J^etos  of  tfje  Jfflontf). 

Anthony  A.  Hirst,  Esq.,  a member  of  Philadelphia  Council, 
K.  of  C.,  gave  a talk  on  parochial  schools  to  the  members  of  Co- 
lumbus Council  at  their  headquarters,  Thirty- 
’65.  eighth  and  Market  streets,  on  Monday  even- 

ing. The  talk  was  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  a large 
audience  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  order.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 
Hirst. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Rev.  Thomas  Donlon,  ’80,  and 
to  his  brother,  Dr.  Francis  L.  Donlon,  ’88,  on  the  loss  of  their 
father,  who  died  on  Friday,  February 
’80.  twelfth.  At  the  Requiem  Mass  for  the  de- 

ceased, Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn  was  sub-deacon. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Oratorio  Society,  and  as  a 
compliment  to  those  who  have  encouraged  its  work,  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh  delivered  a lecture  on  “John  Mil- 
’84.  ton:  His  Poetry  and  Beliefs,”  at  the  Xavier 

Theatre,  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
eighteenth.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  Doctor’s  popularity  as  an 
interesting  lecturer.  Hearing  was  believing.  It  was  indeed  a 
most  interesting  lecture.  Every  sentence  uttered  was  so  full  of 
thought  that  one  would  like  to  have  had  time  between  the  sen- 
tences to  sit  back  and  ponder  over  what  was  said.  The  same 
distinguished  scholar  lectured  on  “What  the  Nations  Owe  to 
Ireland”  at  St.  John’s  new  church.  Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
street  and  Kingsbridge  avenue,  on  Sunday  evening,  March  four- 
teenth. Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  is  pastor.  Hon.  Justice 
Brady,  ’72,  presided. 
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The  Evening  Telegram  for  February  fifth  gave  nearly  an 
entire  column  to  Daniel  Manning,  ’89.  According  to  the  account 
he  is  called  the  “Sage  of  Wall  street,”  and  ob- 
’89.  jects  to  Gould  Brown  having  selected  as  a 

model  of  conjugation  the  verb  “to  love.”  We 

quote  in  part : 

“Uncle  Dan”  says  instead  of  “to  love”  the  grammarians 
should  use  “to  smile.”  He  declares  it  is  not  a passive  verb,  but 
very  much  active  if  used  in  its  truest  sense.  At  any  rate  “Dan” 
can  conjugate  the  verb  “to  smile”  better  than  any  man  in  Wall 
street  and  Wall  street  will  pit  him  against  the  entire  globe.  “Dan” 
says,  as  he  strokes  caressingly  a head  where  family  tradition  al- 
leges that  hair  once  grew,  but  which  now  resembles  a highly  pol- 
ished, animated  billiard  ball,  that  the  “blue  devils”  is  a term  in- 
vented by  morbid  writers  and  used  as  an  excuse  by  writers  who 
have  an  ingrown  grouch. 

“Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with  you, 

Weep  and  you  weep  alone.” 

That  couplet,  in  the  opinion  of  “Dan,”  is  the  best  piece  of 
verse  that  was  ever  written.  It’s  “Dan’s”  philosophy  in  life, 
briefly  summarized.  There  has  never  been  a cloud  so  dark  and 
heavy  that  he  could  not  see  its  silver  lining  and  the  smiling  face 
of  Old  Sol  shining  brightly  behind  it. 

Mr.  Manning  is  a member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  firm  of 
Watson  & Kelley  and  was  formerly  associated  with  Ehrich, 
Hockstadter  & Co.,  which  firm  dissolved  the  first  of  the  year. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  curb 
brokers.  He  spends  his  summers  at  Riverside,  Conn.,  where  he 
has  a bungalow  and  is  a member  of  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club 
and  the  Sound  Beach  Country  Club. 

Mr.  L.  J.  O’Donovan,  ’98,  of  the  firm  of  Reis  and  O’Dono- 
van, electrical  engineers,  sent  us  his  card  announcing  that 
Mr.  Harry  P.  Freund  and  Mr.  Wallace  M. 
’98.  Hyman  have  become  members  of  this  com- 

pany. Mr.  Freund  has  been  with  this  com- 
pany for  some  years.  Mr.  Hyman  has  been  associated  with  P. 
R.  Moses,  consulting  engineer.  On  account  of  other  business 
engagements  Mr.  L.  R.  Reis  has  given  up  his  active  part  in  this 
company  but  will  retain  his  other  interests.  Mr.  O’Donovan  is 
president  of  the  company. 


Notes  and  News. 
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Lecture 

on 

Forestry 


Those  who  were  present  at  the  readings  which  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Daly,  ’91,  gave  from  his  books  “Canzoni”  and  “Carmina” 
enjoyed  the  evening  immensely,  despite  the 
downfall  of  the  heavens.  And  oh,  such  a 
Night.  night  it  was  without!  Jupiter  Pluvius  must 

have  opened  up  the  lenten  season  a day  before  ourselves ; he  could 
hardly  have  been  uglier.  But  Mr.  Daly  with  his  inimitable  poems 
full  of  mirth  and  tender  pathos  made  moonlight  and  starlight 
within.  His  new  book,  “Carmina,”  will  appear  about  Easter 
under  the  imprint  of  the  John  Lane  Company.  It  was  on  this 
night  that  the  university  brass  band,  organized  by  Mr.  Vincent 
McDonough,  S.  J.,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Ignace  Muller,  instruc- 
tor in  music,  made  its  first  appearance  amid  a blare  of  brass  and  a 
burst  of  glory. 

Mr.  Don  Carlos  Ellis,  a Georgetown  University  man,  and  at 
present  a member  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  lectured  in  Armory  Hall  before  the 
upper  class  men  and  invited  guests  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  ninth.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  “The  Preservation  of  Our  For- 
ests” and  was  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
cellent stereopticon  views.  Mr.  Ellis  gave  his  second  lecture  on 
March  nineteenth. 

Dan  Cassidy,  who  was  at  Fordham  in  eighty-eight  or  there- 
abouts, came  back  the  other  day  to  see  how  the  old  place  looked 
after  a score  of  years.  Speaking  of  scores 
Visitors  reminds  us  that  Dan  was  a great  second 

baseman  in  his  day  and  when  they  were 
looking  around  to  find  a man  to  succeed  the  mighty  Dan  Ivieran 
it  was  he  who  was  put  on  the  bag.  Rev.  Denis  Haggerty  and 
Rev.  James  M.  Kilroe  also  stopped  in.  Fr.  Denis  is  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Benedict  the  Moor  for  colored  people  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  told  us  that  Charles  Ludlow  Livingstone, 
’90,  was  lately  appointed  consul  to  some  port.  Another  O.  F. 
man  who  came  up  was  Walter  S.  Greevy. 

The  Fordham  Club  held  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Fordham 
clubhouse,  Morris  avenue  and  Fordham  road,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  20th,  1909.  The  alumni  of 
Fordham  University  were  well  represented 
at  the  dinner,  the  following  being  present : 
Judge  John  J.  Brady,  John  P.  Dunn,  Dr.  T. 
Joseph  Dunn,  Pierre  G.  Carroll,  Francis 
O’Neill,  Charles  Sinnott,  Patrick  M.  Hopkins,  J.  Fairfax  Mc- 
Laughlin. 


At  the 

Fordham  Club 
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The  general  subject  of  the  Lenten  course  of  sermons  which 
is  being  given  in  the  cathedral  at  the  High  Mass  during  the  Sun- 
days of  Lent  by  the  Reverend  President,  is 
“Our  Lord’s  Intercourse  with  Men.”  The 
particular  topics  are:  February  28,  “Christ 
the  Saviour  of  Sinners” ; March  7,  “Christ  the  Lover  of  Chil- 
dren”; March  14,  “Christ  the  Consoler  of  the  Poor”;  March  21, 
“Christ,  the  Denounced  of  the  Pharisee” ; March  28,  “Christ,  the 
Contemner  of  Herod”;  April  11,  “Christ,  the  First  Born  of  the 
Dead.”  On  the  Sunday  evenings  of  Lent,  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk, 
Vice-President,  is  delivering  a course  of  sermons  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  New  York,  on  “God’s  Providence  in 
Human  Suffering.” 

Unwittingly  we  have  failed,  so  far,  to  make  mention  of  the 
university  brass  band  which  was  formed  some  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Vincent  McDonough,  Director  of  Music.  It  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Ignace  Muller,  Instructor  in  Music,  who 
trained  them  so  well  in  the  brief  space  of  time  there  was  that 
they  were  able  to  appear  on  “Daly”  night  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

The  actors  in  the  Christmas  play,  “All  the  Comforts  of  Home,’’ 
were  tendered  a dinner  by  the  University  Dramatic  Association  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  February  sixteenth,  at  the  Hotel  Gram- 
martan,  Bronxville. 


GTlje  Junior  $rom. 


THE  evening  of  February  first,  1909,  will  ever  remain  in 
the  minds  of  the  Class  of  1910  as  one  of  the  most  not- 
able and  worthy  of  remembrance  of  all  their  college  ca- 
reer, for  on  that  night  they  held  their  Junior  Promenade.  To  the 
Juniors  it  was  a time  not  only  of  self-congratulation,  but  also  of 
unmixed  pleasure,  while  to  their  guests,  according  to  declarations 
at  the  time  and  since,  it  was  an  evening  filled  to  the  brim  with 
sweet  delight.  There  was  more  in  it  for  the  Class  of  1910  than  a 
perfect  social  evening.  It  was  the  fruit  of  their  own  efforts,  from 
every  point  of  view  an  unqualified  success.  Most  of  the  credit 
for  the  arrangements  must  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Mr.  Leibell,  who  showed  himself  fully  capable  of 
discharging  all  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Prom  was  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  the  East  Room 
with  its  adjoining  reception  rooms  and  hall  proving  to  be  just  the 
right  size.  The  dancing  floor  which  occupied  two  rooms  was  in 
perfect  condition  and  the  slight  inconvenience  of  having  to  pass 
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through  two  door  openings  added  something  of  a zest  to  the 
dancing.  Opening  out  from  the  dance  hall  were  the  reception 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  orchestra  was  so  stationed  as  to  be 
practically  in  all.  The  private  hall  and  stairway  leading  up  from 
the  Thirty-third  Street  entrance  afforded  additional  space  and  was 
well  thronged  between  dances.  The  first  arrivals  came  about  nine- 
thirty  and  between  then  and  ten  fifteen,  when  the  first  dance 
was  begun,  the  elevators  were  kept  busy.  In  the  lower  hall  an 
employee  of  the  hotel  was  stationed  to  announce  the  “Fordham 
Dance”  which  he  did  repeatedly,  but  in  such  a peculiar  fashion, 
that  quite  a few  thought  he  was  announcing  “the  barn  dance.” 

The  appearance  of  the  upper  hall  and  the  reception  rooms 
was  far  from  indicating  that  a barn  dance  was  in  progress. 
Groups  of  handsomely  gowned  young  women  passed  up  and  down 
with  their  escorts  or  sat  in  the  many  happily  arranged  nooks 
while  their  laughing  voices  and  animated  faces  at  once  bespoke 
the  college  promenade.  The  first  dance,  beginning  with  the 
“Fordham  Ram”  came  all  too  soon,  though  the  two  hundred 
young  people  were  nothing  loathe.  It  was  finished,  as  it  seemed 
to  many,  almost  before  it  started,  for  what  with  the  perfect 
music  and  fine  floor,  not  to  speak  of  the  dancers  themselves, 
time  passed  all  too  swiftly.  As  the  evening  progressed,  the  or- 
chestra was  repeatedly  praised,  the  general  verdict  being  that  the 
music  could  not  have  been  better.  The  Prom  was  unique  in  a 
way  that  was  noticed  by  all.  It  was  characterized  by  an  unusual 
feeling  of  sociable  elation.  There  was  a vivacity  in  voices  and 
looks  that  spread  from  face  to  face,  from  group  to  group  till  it 
pervaded  the  whole  assemblage  and  caused  even  the  usually 
grave  waiters  to  relax  some  of  their  accustomed  impassiveness. 
There  was  a lightness,  a joyousness  that  showed  itself  in  every 
movement,  and  seemed  to  be  of  too  fine  a texture  to  last.  Yet  it 
grew  stronger  as  the  night  advanced.  It  had  almost  reached  its 
height,  when  the  first  part  was  ended  and  a buffet  supper  was 
served  the  dancers  who  formed  in  groups  in  the  reception  rooms 
and  even  occupied  the  center  of  one  of  the  dance  floors. 

During  the  evening,  refreshments  were  served  from  a table  in 
one  of  the  reception  rooms  by  a waiter,  who,  standing  between 
the  bowl  and  a statue  of  Cleopatra,  sported  his  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Thus  far  did  he  descend — he  a waiter  of  importance — 
even  to  informing  us  that  this  was  “aqua  pura,”  though  when  in 
contradistinction  he  mentioned  “aqua  semper  fidelis,”  there  was 
in  his  voice  a wistfulness  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  conceal. 

During  the  second  part,  someone  discovered  that  there  was  an 
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unusually  quiet  hallway  extending  for  quite  a distance  around 
the  hotel.  Thereafter,  certain  couples  forsook  the  reception 
rooms  between  dances  and  in  some  cases  were  either  too  far 
away  or  too  absorbed  in  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  hotel  to 
hear  the  music.  At  any  rate  there  were  instances  where  several 
numbers  were  danced  before  they  remembered  to  return. 

I he  spirit  of  the  evening  may  well  be  seen  from  the  sixteenth 
dance,  a Dan  Tucker.  There  were  three  encores  for  this,  the 
dancers  on  one  occasion,  all  standing  where  they  stopped  for 
nearly  two  minutes,  so  insistent  had  they  become.  A few  left 
for  home  about  this  time  but  their  absence  was  hardly  noticed. 
When  the  twenty-second  number  was  finished,  the  Prom  ended. 

Last  though  not  least,  for  they  will  be  pleasant  mementoes, 
were  the  dance  orders.  These  were  of  rough  maroon  leather,  silk 
lined,  with  the  Fordham  seal  stamped  on  them  in  gold.  Their 
attractiveness  was  such  that  though  a hotel  attendant  was  in 
charge  of  them,  fifteen  minutes  sufficed  for  the  disappearance  of 
nearly  one  hundred.  Though  the  attendant  was  able  to  resurrect 
a number  or  “steal  them”  as  he  put  it,  on  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents,  it  would  hardly  be  fair,  considering  a hotel  employee’s 
reputation,  to  accuse  him  of  any  irregularity.  Still  their  non- 
appearance  was  not  conducive  to  general  harmony  and  it  is  sig- 
nicant  that  even  in  spite  of  this,  things  progressed  smoothly  and 
happily.  The  Class  of  1910  has  made  a record,  if  expressions  of 
pleasure  from  all  sides  are  any  indication,  that  will  be  hard  to 
equal  not  to  say  surpass. 

Francis  P.  Schiavone. 


banquet  to  tfje  Jfoot  PaU  ^eam. 

AT  the  Graduates’  Club  on  East  44th  Street  a dinner  was 
given  by  the  Fordham  Alumni  to  the  football  team  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  21.  There  was  a merry 
crowd  convened  there,  beyond  a doubt ; men  prominent  in  athletic 
fields  and  men  prominent  in  the  sterner  pursuits  of  life’s  strife. 
For  the  evening,  however,  all  were  on  terms  of  the  utmost  fra- 
ternity. 

The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy, 
a former  coach  of  Fordham.  The  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Frank  Dowley,  president  of  Fordham  Alumni;  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Farley,  S.  J. ; Mr.  V.  McDonough,  S.  J. ; Howard  Gargan,  Judge 
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Peter  A.  Hendricks,  Leo  F.  Fitzpatrick,  captain  of  the  Fordham 
football  team ; Joseph  Baldwin,  manager  of  the  track  team  ; 
Frank  S.  Oliver;  Former  Captain  James  J.  Hogan  (1904),  of 
Yale;  Senator  Bernard  Martin,  Commissioner  William  Edwards, 
former  captain  of  Princeton  (1900). 

All  the  speeches  had  some  bearing  on  or  application  to  athletic 
achievements.  The  address  of  the  evening,  which  really  ex- 
pressed best  the  idea  which  inspired  the  dinner,  was  given  by 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McCarthy  spoke  with  a great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm of  the  work  along  athletic  lines  which  Fordham  has  ac- 
complished in  the  past  and  expressed  the  conviction  amounting 
to  a certainty  that  her  men  would  keep  up  the  good  work.  With 
only  a few  men  to  choose  from,  relatively,  Fordham  has  been 
able  to  send  forth  teams  which  have  competed  with  those  of 
Princeton,  Villanova,  Amherst,  and  many  others,  and  in  view 
of  the  adverse  conditons  confronting  them,  have  with  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  accomplished  wonders. 

“By  keeping  up  this  good  work,”  said  Mr.  McCarthy,  “and 
with  a little  more  enthusiasm  created  amongst  the  alumni,  I see  no 
reason  why  Fordham  should  not  take  her  place  amongst  the  Big 
Four  and  turn  out  men  like  Heffelfinger,  King,  DeWitt,  Edwards, 
Hogan,  Weeks,  Smith  and  Thorpe.  They  have  done  it  in  base- 
ball, why  not,  then,  also  in  football,  track,  basketball  and  rowing? 

“The  baseball  team  is  second  to  none  in  the  country.  The 
football  team  should  likewise  take  its  place  and  the  track  team 
has  already  shown  the  public  what  it  can  do. 

“With  such  men  as  Quinlan,  Fallen,  Seitz,  Sweeney,  Cloughen,  V; 
Norton  and  many  others,  it  has  turned  out  men  whom  Fordham 
may  well  be  proud  of.  Many  of  these  men  are  now  achieving 
for  the  various  clubs  to  which  they  belong  the  laurels  which  they 
won  in  former  days  for  Fordham. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  Fordham  in  this  great  city  of  ours 
should  not  be  the  foremost  university  in  athletics.  Situated  as 
it  is,  with  all  the  advantages  for  inter-collegiate  sport  and  its  easy 
access  from  any  place  in  the  city,  it  certainly  should  be  the 
university  in  the  city  where  all  the  championships  come  off.” 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  football  team  and  those  still  ac- 
tively participating  in  athletics  at  Fordham,  among  others  present 
were:  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  John  J.  Hart,  Dr.  Cunife,  Geo.  J. 
Hurst,  Robert  McDermott,  Edward  Macguire,  C.  A.  S.  Hatfield, 
William  J.  Murray,  Bernard  F.  Martin,  Jr.,  George  V.  McNally, 

Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  Frank  G.  Smith,  Robert  E.  McDonnell,  James 
R.  O’Beirne,  James  A.  Robertson,  George  B.  Hayes,  Francis 
O’Neill,  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  Ralph  Delli 
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Paoli,  Peter  S.  O'Hara,  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  John  J.  O’Hara, 
Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  J.  G.  McCarthy,  Francis  Dwight  Dowley, 
Eugene  h.  McGee,  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry  and  dhomas  B.  Bresnahan. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Howard  Gargan,  who  spoke 
about  the  material  he  had  for  the  football  team,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  boys  took  interest  in  their  team,  and  also  how  they 
followed  out  his  instructions,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  many 
times  it  seemed  to  them  hard  work  and  uphill  fighting. 

Judge  Peter  A.  Hendrick’s  remarks  consisted  of  a review  of 
athletics  in  his  day,  and  while  they  did  not  have  the  facilities,  the 
coaching,  the  opportunities  and  advantages  the  students  at  the 
present  time  have,  nevertheless  they  turned  out  successful  teams. 

Leo  F.  Fitzpatrick  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  the  baseball  team 
and  also  how  the  men  under  him  worked  for  the  interest  of  the 
football  team. 

Francis  S.  Oliver,  one  of  the  oldest  graduates,  also  reviewed 
athletics  in  his  days  at  college. 

Other  speakers  were  Mr.  James  J.  Hogan,  Yale  ’04,  Com- 
missioner Edwards,  Princeton  ’00,  and  ex-Senator  Bernard  Mar- 
ten. 

James  E.  Sullivan,  President  of  the  A.  A.  U.  intended  being 
present  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  do  so. 


gltfjlettcsi. 

THE  baseball  squad  has  been  taking  advantage  of  the  balmy 
weather  for  the  last  few  days  and  has  been  out  on  the 
ball  field.  After  a few  weeks  of  indoor  work  everybody 
was  in  good  condition  for  the  advanced  practice  outside.  Many 
new  faces  are  seen  this  year  and  the  new  material  gives  great 
promise.  The  team  will  be  forced  to  face  the  hardest  schedule, 
perhaps,  ever  undertaken  by  the  Maroons.  The  Easter  week 
Southern  trip  should  prove  very  beneficial  for  in  the  North  the 
weather  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  to  say  the  least  doubtful. 
The  warmth  of  the  South  is  expected  to  put  the  team  in  the  best 
of  shape  and  return  them  fit  for  the  hard  battles  in  May  and 
June.  The  complete  schedule  as  announced  by  Manager  Leo  Fitz- 
patrick is  as  follows : March  27,  St.  John’s  College  of  Brook- 
lyn; March  31,  Bowdoin;  April  3,  Princeton  at  Princeton;  April 
6,  Vermont ; April  7,  Georgetown  at  Georgetown ; April  8,  Rock 
Hill  at  Baltimore ; April  10,  Washington  and  Lee  at  Lexington, 
Va. ; April  12,  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville;  April 
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13,  Baltimore  Eastern  League  at  Baltimore;  April  14,  Navy  at 
Annapolis;  April  17,  Rensalaer  Poly,  of  Troy;  April  21,  Yale  at 
New  Haven;  April  24,  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester;  April  30,  Syra- 
cuse; May  1,  Harvard  at  Cambridge;  May  5,  Columbia;  May  8, 
Georgetown;  May  12,  Lafayette  at  Easton;  May  14,  Carlisle 
Indians;  May  15,  Delaware;  May  19,  Rochester;  May  20,  Syra- 
cuse at  Syracuse ; May  22,  Rock  Hill ; May  26,  Holy  Cross ; 
May  29,  Bucknell;  May  31,  Georgetown;  June  2,  Army  at  West 
Point;  June  5,  Wesleyan  at  Middletown;  June  9,  open;  June  12, 
Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

The  track  team  continues  to  do  excellently  at  the  indoor 
meets.  The  relay  team  defeated  Swarthmore  at  Trenton  in  a mile 
relay  race  by  forty  yards.  This  makes  up  for  last  year’s  defeat 
by  the  team  of  the  same  college.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the 
race  on  the  programme  no  members  of  the  relay  team  were  able  to 
compete  in  the  individual  events.  Another  easy  victory  came 
our  way  at  the  Georgetown  meet  on  March  sixth.  The  team 
ran  away  from  Western  Maryland  University  and  won  easily  by 
fifty  yards.  The  train  being  two  hours  and  a half  late  we  missed 
the  sprint  events.  This  undoubtedly  kept  Geary  from  winning 
both  sprint  races,  as  the  time  in  each  of  these  was  not  fast. 
McCaffrey  ran  a good  race  in  the  four  hundred  metre  handicap 
and  finished  second. 

The  next  big  race  will  be  the  three  cornered  relay,  George- 
town, Ploly  Cross  and  Fordham  at  our  games  on  March  20th. 
Both  colleges  have  fast  teams  and  we  shall  have  to  do  our  best 
to  win  the  race.  Every  effort  has  been  made  and  no  expense 
spared  to  make  this  year’s  meet  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  Fordham  athletics.  As  an  incentive  to  the  athletes  the  value 
of  the  prizes  has  been  doubled  and  as  an  incentive  to  sport  fol- 
lowers the  card  of  events  has  been  made  a long  and  varied  one. 
Every  athlete  of  prominence  will  be  on  hand  and  there  will  be 
entries  from  Holy  Cross,  Georgetown  and  other  colleges.  The 
entry  of  Martin  Sheridan,  the  world’s  greatest  athlete,  has  been 
received.  Likewise  that  of  Harry  Hillman,  Lawson  Robertson, 
Charley  Cassasa,  last  year’s  star,  and  a host  of  others  fully  as 
prominent.  The  programme  will  be  given  special  attention  and 
will  contain  the  various  pictures  of  the  varsity  teams.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  all  the  students  of  the  medical,  law  and 
college  departments  will  join  together  and  lend  whatever  assist- 
ance they  can  and  thus  insure  the  success  of  the  games. 


Joseph  S.  Baldwin. 


Eebietus 


& pfjpstctan  tofjo  became  $ope. 


IN  an  article  published  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ophthal- 
mology for  January,  1909,  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  Medical  School,  republished  the  life  story  of 
Pope  John  XXI,  who  after  having  been  a distinguished  physi- 
cian became  Pope  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  specialty  of  this  physician  Pope  was  eye  diseases,  and  he  has 
left  a little  book  called  “Diseases  of  the  Eye,”  in  which  is  em- 
bodied all  the  knowledge  of  his  time  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
and  which  contains  much  more  correct  information  than  might 
possibly  be  thought.  Besides  the  book  on  “Diseases  of  the  Eye,” 
Pope  John  XXI  compiled  a little  book  on  “Medicine  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Poor.”  He  seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  sanitary  measures  in  city  life,  and  he 
was  distinguished  in  sanitation.  Though  he  was  a Portuguese  by 
birth  he  was  educated  at  Paris,  though  he  probably  also  took  a 
course  at  Montpellier  and  taught  at  Siena  as  well  as  at  Lisbon. 
This  shows  how  widely  scholars  wandered  in  his  time.  Some 
paragraphs  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  article  will  serve  to  give  a good  idea 
of  this  surprising  combination  of  Pope  and  physician  in  the 
olden  time: 

“To  know  all  this  adds  to  the  curiosity  with  which  one  ap- 
proaches the  little  volume  on  ‘Diseases  of  the  Eye,’  written  by 
the  ophthalmologist,  Pope  John  XXI,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  a building  in  May,  1277.  This  is  probably  not  the  only 
book  that  he  wrote,  for  we  have  besides  a ‘Thesaurus  Pauperum,’ 
‘Treasure  of  the  Poor,’  a sort  of  medical  handbook  for  poor 
people,  which  is  also  attributed  to  him.  This  seems  not  to  be  the 
work  of  his  own  hand,  but  to  have  been  compiled  under  his  direc- 
tion. It  does  not  contain  directions  for  the  use  of  drugs  so  much 
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as  other  methods  of  treatment,  and  was  apparently  meant  to  keep 
people  from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  charlatans  of  the  time,  for 
the  medical  charlatan  has  been  always  with  us  just  as  the  poor 
themselves.  During  his  years  of  teaching  at  the  university,  this 
man  who  was  well  known  before  being  made  Pope  as  Peter  of 
Spain,  had  also  written  a little  book  on  logic  for  the  use  of 
students.  Medical  students  were  supposed  to  spend  several  years 
at  logic  before  beginning  medicine  in  those  days — perhaps  to  the 
benefit  of  the  medical  course.  This  little  book  on  logic  is  praised 
by  Dante,  and  Pope  John  is  the  only  one  of  the  Popes  whom  the 
great  Italian  poet  has  mentioned,  whom  he  has  placed  in  Heaven 
— a fact  that  should  be  highly  interesting  to  ophthalmologists  of 
all  times. 

“The  distinguished  author  of  these  several  works,  Peter,  who 
was  afterward  to  be  known  as  Magister  Petrus  Hispanus,  Master 
Peter  the  Spaniard  and  finally  Pope  John  XXI,  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  attainable  details,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century.  His  father  had  been  a physician  and  bore  the 
name  of  Julius,  and  in  spite  of  his  son’s  designation  as  the  Span- 
iard, was  a Portuguese.  Most  of  the  writers  who  mention  him 
declare  that  he  came  from  an  obscure  family.  He  is  one  out  of 
many  of  the  self-made  men  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  who  rose 
through  intellectual  advantages.  He  seems  to  have  made  his 
medical  studies  at  Paris,  though  writers  who  are  themselves  in- 
terested in  Montpellier  claim  that  he  was  also  there  for  a time, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  medical  schools  of  both  these  uni- 
versities, which  were  so  celebrated  at  the  time,  attracted  Peter, 
who  had  the  Renaissance  spirit  already  awakened  in  him  of  try- 
ing to  exhaust  all  knowledge.  While  he  was  Pope  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris  in  which  he  congratulated  himself  on 
having  been  for  many  years  ‘per  plurimos  annos’ — in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

“In  this  letter  he  confesses  that  he  retains  a special  affection 
for  Paris,  because  ‘within  its  dwellings  he  had  been  brought  up 
from  early  years  and  applied  himself  to  various  sciences,  finding 
the  opportunities  provided  for  education  most  savory.  After  the 
deep  draughts  of  knowledge  there  obtained,  as  far  as  the  God  of 
Majesty,  the  Giver  of  true  wisdom,  permitted  him  to  take  its  op- 
portunities, he  does  not  think  that  he  will  be  ever  able  to  forget 
how  much  he  owes  to  that  “ Mother  of  Study.’  ” Some  time  during 
the  sixth  decade  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  when  he  was  proba- 
bly about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Peter  received  an  invitation 
to  the  chair  of  physic,  as  medicine  was  then  called,  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Siena  in  Italy.  His  salary  was  to  be  forty  lire  a year, 
a sum  which  seems  very  small,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  value  of  money  was  at  that  time. 

“Just  what  sort  of  teaching  in  medicine  Peter  did  in  Siena  we 
are  not  quite  sure,  though  doubtless  his  little  volume  on  eye  dis- 
eases should  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  practical  nature  of  his 
instruction.  It  serves  to  show  that  clinical  observation  held  a 
large  place  in  his  method.  One  other  thing  seems  sure.  During 
his  time  as  professor  of  medicine  at  Siena,  this  Italian  town  passed 
the  first  law  that  we  know  of,  in  modern  history  at  least,  for  the 
regulation  of  public  health.  That  this  was  due  to  Peter’s  influence 
we  gather  from  the  fact  that  later  on  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Rome  he  was  made  not  only  the  physician  to  the  Pope,  but,  more- 
over, the  physician  to  the  Papal  City  under  the  title  of  Archiater, 
an  office  that  would  about  correspond  to  that  of  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  health  in  our  time.” 


3Tacfe  fourth 

Jack  South. — B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1909.  $1.00. 

Here  is  a beautiful  little  story  and  one  that  will  be  productive 
of  much  good  to  those  who  read  it,  whether  old  or  young.  The 
thread  is  woven  very  neatly  and  there  is  no  lag  in  the  interest 
throughout.  Incidentally,  it  pays  a high  tribute  to  the  author’s 
literary  ability  and  taste. 

Though  in  one  instance  the  author  protests  that  his  boys  are 
not  the  kind  that  are  fashioned  with  a few  scratches  of  the  pen, 
still,  we  cannot  refrain  from  feeling  that,  in  the  main,  his  boys  are 
somewhat  of  the  pen  and  ink  variety  or  else,  prodigies  with  which, 
in  our  experience  with  boys,  we  have  not  come  in  contact.  A 
collection  of  lyrics  is  not  usually  produced  at  fifteen,  nor  a sweet 
little  poem  like  the  Villanelle  on  page  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six. 

We  are  glad  that,  unlike  the  average  story  of  the  Catholic 
boy,  his  boys  develop  into  sturdy  Catholic  laymen,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  more  about  the  after-fortunes  of  Mr.  John  South 
and  Hon.  John  Graycote. 

The  story  is  very  pretty  and  we  look  for  more  like  it  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Father  Bearne. 


JffleiJical  J2otes 


THE  medical  library  has  been  moved  from  the  ground  floor 
of  the  medical  school  to  the  Administration  building, 
occupying  the  rooms  vacated  by  “The  Messenger.”  The 
donations  of  books  to  the  library  by  our  generous  friends  have 
become  so  great  that  we  had  to  locate  in  new  and  more  spacious 
quarters.  Right  off  the  library  there  will  be  a reading  room  for 
the  students  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  supplementing  their 
classwork  by  private  reading.  This  room  will  also  contain  the 
latest  issues  of  the  current  medical  magazines.  This  is  a new 
feature  of  the  library  and  one  that  will  enable  the  student  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  Theories  are  quite  chronic  in  our  profes- 
sion and  what  may  be  accepted  as  true  to-day  may  be  thrust 
aside  as  false  to-morrow.  Again,  the  latest  edition  of  any  medical 
work  is  old,  is  behind  the  times  as  far  as  the  present  is  concerned ; 
it  does  not  contain  the  latest  work  that  has  been  done  in  that 
branch  of  medicine  or  surgery.  The  latest  periodicals  obviate 
this  difficulty,  bringing  us  in  close  contact  with  the  work  that  is 
going  on  daily  in  the  advancements  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  library  will  be  in  charge  of  a librarian  and  will  be  open 
to  students  during  the  school  hours.  We  hope  that  the  students 
will  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunity  and  that  they  will  con- 
duct themselves  accordingly  and  not  abuse  this  priceless  privilege. 
We  have  a well  equipped  library  and  reading  room.  The  Faculty 
have  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  making  it  comfortable 
and  home  like  and  the  way  to  show  our  appreciation  is  to  take 
advantage  of  this  rare  opportunity  and  to  conduct  ourselves  in  a 
manner  becoming  a gentleman. 

The  course  in  genito-urinary  diseases  in  the  third  year  began 
this  month  at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Jefferson  and  Cherry 
streets,  under  Dr.  Schiparo,  instructor  in  genito-urinary  diseases. 
The  hospital  is  situated  in  a congested  portion  of  the  city  and 
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affords  more  material  than  any  other  two  clinics  of  its  kind  in 
this  borough.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
cystoscope  and  endoscope,  which  mean  so  much  to  us  nowadays 
in  the  diagnosis  of  venereal  troubles.  Dr.  Greene,  professor  of 
genito-urinary  diseases,  also  holds  a clinic  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  at  the  City  Hospital,  on  Saturday  afternoons.. 

Dr.  V.  E.  Sorapure,  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology, 
and  assistant  dean,  will  lecture  for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  at 
Ithaca,  on  “The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Infectious  Dis- 
eases,” on  “Immunity”  on  March  30th  and  April  1st,  respectively. 

Dr.  Herold,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence,  at  the  recent 
examination  held  on  that  subject,  offered  a prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  in  gold  to  the  student  submitting  the  best  paper.  The 
result  has  not  been  announced. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  by  electricity  has  become  so  uni- 
versal that  the  faculty  has  decided  to  give  a course  to  the  fourth 
year  men.  The  professor  of  the  department  is  Dr.  A.  C.  Geyser, 
who  has,  perhaps,  done  more  work  in  this  field  than  any  other 
physician  in  the  city  and  comes  to  Fordham  eminently  qualified 
to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position. 

The  James  J.  Walsh  Chapter  of  the  Chi  Zeta  Chi  medical  fra- 
ternity will  hold  a reception  and  dance  at  the  Fordham  Club,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  seventeenth.  Subscription  two  dollars. 

Dr.  Max  E.  Schlapp,  professor  of  nervous  diseases  at  the  school, 
gave  an  address  before  the  National  League  for  the  Civic  Educa- 
tion of  Women  at  the  Colony  Club  on  March  ninth.  He  said  in 
part  that  there  is  a real  danger  in  the  many  crusades  taken  up  at 
present  by  women.  He  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
agitation  against  vivisection  and  in  favor  of  Eddyism,  in  both 
of  which  women  are  so  prominent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  woman- 
suffrage  movement,  all  show  a divergence  from  the  part  nature 
has  marked  out  for  women,  which  can  only  end  in  a catastrophe. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr. 


^Publications. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.J.,  by  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Spillane,  S.J.  An  illustrated  volume  of  300  pages.  $1.25. 
Now  ready. 

Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.  $1.60. 

“This  stately  and  elegant  volume  is  a very  valuable  addition 
to  American  Catholic  literature.  . . . The  pages  are  pic- 

turesque and  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  even  if  they  were 
not  lit  up  with  twenty-seven  well  executed,  full-page  illustra- 
tions.”— The  Irish  Monthly. 

“For  lovers  of  history  and  biography,  of  the  adventurous,  the 
heroic,  and  the  saintly,  there  is  much  to  attract  the  attention  in 
this  volume  of  over  300  large,  clearly  printed  pages.” — The  Sac- 
red Heart  Review. 

“Father  Campbell,  in  that  inimitable  style  which  has  been 
our  delight  for  a long  time,  has  just  made  a worthy  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country.” — The  Homiletic  Monthly. 

“In  producing  this  volume  Father  Campbell  has  furnished  in 
lasting  popular  form  a splendid  story  of  heroic,  apostolic  zeal.” — 
The  Catholic  World. 

“The  present  biographies,  while  faithful  to  fact,  are  neverthe- 
less more  romantic  than  most  novels,  and  told  in  much  better 
style.” — Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  Popes  and  Science,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nerv- 
ous Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New 

York.  Price,  $2.00. 

Of  this  book  Prof.  Pagel,  the  greatest  living  historian  of 
medicine,  Prof.  Walsh’s  old  teacher  in  Berlin,  says  “that  it  is  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine  that  has 
come  out  of  America.”  Professor  Pagel  himself  is  not  a Catholic. 

Prof.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said : “There 
is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  contributing  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  Dr.  Walsh.” 
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“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  will  remove  many  misconceptions  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public.” — The  New  York  Sun. 

“Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent  au- 
thoritative histories  of  science  that  instead  of  opposing,  the  Popes 
were  as  judicious  and  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as  they  were 
of  art.” — The  Southern  Star. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  extensive 
learning  and  the  vigor  of  its  style.” — The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  deserve 
to  be  widely  read  and  circulated,  especially  among  Catholics,  for 
they  settle  many  vexed  questions  and  enable  Catholics  to  rebut 
at  once  many  slanders  against  the  Church.  Above  all  they  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  makes  people,  even  sup- 
posedly educated  people,  still  cling  to  the  old  calumnies.” — The 
Southern  Messenger. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want  to 
get  both  sides  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes  to 
science.” — The  Independent  (New  York). 

“We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White’s  ‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom,’  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they  attempt  to  answer 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  ‘The  Popes  and  Science.’  ” The  Evening 

Post  (New  York). 

“However  strong  the  reader’s  prejudice,  he  cannot  lay  down 
Prof.  Walsh’s  volume  without  at  least  conceding  that  the  author 
has  driven  his  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the  academic  superstition 
about  Papal  opposition  to  science.” — The  Nation. 

Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Price,  $2.00  (net). 

This  book  has  been  welcomed  as  one  of  the  important  contri- 
butions to  medical  biography.  It  shows  the  surprising  fact  that 
the  greatest  discoverers  in  nineteenth  century  medicine,  not  a few 
of  them,  but  practically  all  of  the  greatest  were  Catholics,  and 
that  all  of  them  were  believers.  Medicine  is  usually  thought  to  be 
unorthodox.  This  is  true  only  for  the  mediocre  minds  among 
medical  scientists. 
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“The  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  his 
picture  of  the  men  these  great  discoverers  were.  All  of  them  did 
their  work  before  they  were  thirty;  all  of  them  were  observers 
and  not  theorists ; all  were  wonderfully  sympathetic  and  had 
many  good  friends ; no  one  of  them  was  a specialist  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  strangest  of  all,  all  of  them  were  sincere 
believers  in  religion.” — II  Policlinico,  of  Milan,  Italy. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  book  is  that  so  many 
of  the  men  described  were  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  domi- 
nant idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is  not  incompatible  with 
devouted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.” — Science. 

“Prof.  Walsh  has  done  well  to  publish  in  collected  form  the 
stories  of  the  most  notable  masters  of  medicine,  thus  rendering 
it  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  appreciate  what  we 
of  the  present  day  owe  to  our  illustrious  predecessors,  who  by 
their  discoveries  rendered  possible  the  advances  in  knowledge 
which  have  since  taken  place.  His  list  of  men  is  well  chosen. 
The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  interesting,  and  well  adapted 
to  convey  to  thoughtful  members  of  our  profession  just  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  that  they  would  wish  to  obtain. 
We  hope  that  the  book  will  find  many  readers.” — The  London 
Lancet. 

“Dr.  Walsh  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old  proverb  that 
where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  at  least  two  atheists. 
No  more  thoroughly  representative  group  of  the  Makers  of 
Modern  Medicine  could  be  selected  than  those  he  has  given,  yet 
all  of  them  were  believers  and  most  of  them  were  Catholics.” — 
The  Tribune,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  that  no  educated  Catholic  can 
afford  to  be  without  when  academic  friends  make  assertions  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  science. 
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Work. 

“ Great  men  were  all  great  workers  in  their  time  ” 

IF  in  life  you  would  succeed, 

Ever  work : court  not  vain  pleasure. 

Those  who  sow  toil’s  golden  seed 
Will  anon  reap  labor’s  treasure. 

Much  success  men  gain,  in  truth, 

If  they’ve  labored  much  in  youth. 

Old  age  is  the  time  of  rest : 

Youth  the  time  to  be  inuring 
All  our  powers  to  work  with  zest, 

Thus  a happy  age  securing. 

Sloth  doth  Satan’s  imps  invite, 

Work  doth  put  the  brood  to  flight. 

“ Knowledge  owns  no  royal  way,” 

So  the  adage  old  keeps  telling. 

We  must  work  on  every  day, 

Ignorance  by  toil  expelling. 

Learning’s  height  we  all  can  scale 
If  toil’s  shibboleths  prevail. 

Happy  we  if  in  youth’s  Spring 
All  our  days  we  give  to  moiling. 

This  in  later  days  will  bring 

Guerdons  like  good  deeds  recoiling. 

Mind  must  over  muscle  tower, 

Hard  earned  knowledge  is  true  power. 

RICHARD  J.  MACKAY  ’12. 


Jfrante  anti  Joan  ot  Hvt. 


THERE  is  no  country  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Christ- 
endom, from  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  to  the  first 
thirty  odd  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  calls  for 
more  attention  than  France;  nor  is  there  a country  throughout 
all  Europe,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  England,  that  has  en- 
countered severer  financial  depressions  and  political  crisis, 
through  the  ambitious  aims  of  dissolute  and  imbecile  monarchs. 
We  may  date  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  nation  from  the 
reign  of  the  unprincipled  Philip  the  Fair,  the  base  forger  of 
coins,  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  and  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  king,  indeed,  was  the  villain 
who  paved  the  way  for  the  great  Western  Schism,  through  a 
dastardly  policy,  which  caused  the  ill-fated  seventy  years  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes  at  Avignon.  He  it  was  who  laid  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  the  Pontiff  Boniface  VIII.,  a crime  for  which  he  and 
his  house  paid  a dreadful  penalty.  And  he,  too,  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  internal  wars  which  ravaged  distracted  France 
in  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  VI.  But  Heaven’s  eyes  were 
not  closed  to  Philip’s  presumptions.  In  the  zenith  of  his  pros- 
perity Philip  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,  in  the  forty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  Fourteen  years  after  this  fatal  fall,  his 
three  sons  died,  all  without  issue,  and  the  throne  naturally  fell 
to  the  heir  of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  future  Philip  VI.,  and 
founder  of  a house  destined  to  occupy  the  throne  of  France  for 
the  long  period  of  two  hundred  years. 

Yet  the  curse  which  pursued  Philip  did  not  die  with  his  male 
issue,  the  dead  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  rather  be- 
came a dire  scourge  through  his  daughter  Isabella,  who  was 
wife  to  Edward  II.  of  England.  It  was  through  her  that  Ed- 
ward III.  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  admitting  the  Salic 
Law  by  which  no  woman  could  rule  the  realm,  but  upholding 
his  contention  that  he,  as  son  of  Isabella  the  rightful  daughter 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  should  have  prior  claim  to  the  kingdom  over 
Philip  VI.  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
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Bold  defiance  was  offered  by  the  French  king  and  his  people 
to  this  slender  claim  of  Edward  III.,  and  after  many  provoca- 
tions on  both  sides,  there  followed  the  renowned  battles  of  Crecy 
and  Poitiers.  These  decisive  victories  for  the  English,  although 
they  might  have  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  by  no  means  sub- 
dued her;  for  when  the  Black  Prince  came  to  his  untimely  end, 
and  his  illustrious  father  died,  just  one  year  after  his  son’s 
decease,  the  people  of  France  under  their  clear-headed  sovereign 
Charles  V.,  and  the  redoubtable  Constable  du  Guesclin,  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  in  many  a hard  fought  battle  won  many  a lost 
laurel-wreath  from  the  English,  their  former  conquerors.  So 
general  was  their  success,  indeed,  that  at  this  time  the  only  im- 
portant towns  in  British  possession  were  Brest,  Bordeaux  and 
Calais 

Then  started  a second  era  in  the  crimes  of  the  monarchs  of 
France,  and  in  the  sins  of  the  nation;  a situation  from  which 
the  glorious  Maid  of  Orleans,  divinely  commissioned,  was  to 
deliver  them.  At  this  period  there  arose  internal  feuds  and 
perpetual  bloodshedding,  political  strife  and  disastrous  warfare — 
the  most  cruel  of  which  was  most  probably  the  continual  strug- 
gle which  existed  between  the  royal  houses  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans. 

Two  princes  of  the  blood  were  cruelly  murdered  by  their 
kinsmen,  and  as  patriotism  and  feelings  of  honesty  were  eclipsed 
by  a dark  and  impenetrable  cloud  of  revenge  and  implacable 
hatred,  neither  kingdom  thought  of  peace,  but  in  their  vaulting 
ambition  and  headlong  passion  for  vengeance,  they  each  in  turn 
sought  an  alliance  with  England. 

To  such  a pass  had  things  come  in  France  during  these  days 
of  terror  that  the  fields  remained  untilled ; the  cattle  died  in 
hundreds ; whole  villages  emigrated,  for  the  only  places  of  safety 
were  the  fortresses ; and  so  accustomed  were  the  animals  to  the 
sound  of  the  alarum-bells  that  they,  of  their  own  accord,  would 
run  to  the  gates  of  fortified  towns  or  other  places  of  safety. 

Murder,  incendiarism  and  plunder  were  rife  throughout  the 
kingdom,  where  English,  French  and  Burgundian  soldiers,  adven- 
turers. assassins  and  dissolute  barons  with  their  marauding 
hordes,  committed  the  most  fearful  excesses  upon  unprotected 
villages  and  towns.  Through  the  streets  on  a bitterly  cold  win- 
ter’s night  could  be  distinctly  heard  the  plaintive  cries  of  pale- 
faced  men,  women  and  children,  begging  for  bread  and  shelter. 

Little  infants,  half-clothed  and  emaciated  from  hunger,  lay  in 
heaps,  frozen  to  death,  the  food  for  wolves  and  “the  midnight 
dog.”  Yet  as  Guido  Gorres  says,  “All  this  fell  short  of  the  horrors 
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committed  by  the  soldiery  reduced  to  the  state  of  savages ; imag- 
ination shrinks  from  such  monstrous  deeds,  and  trembles  at  the 
thought  that  men  can  thus  sink  to  the  level  of  tigers  and  hyenas, 
when  once  they  have  broken  the  bands  with  which  the  love  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  eternal  justice  chained  down  the  wild  beasts 
that  slumber  at  the  bottom  of  man’s  heart.  A devouring  and 
satanic  thirst  for  evil,  and  for  the  ruin  of  other  men,  had  taken 
the  place  of  love,  compassion  and  pity.  The  country  people  them- 
selves, once  so  mild  and  peaceful,  but  now  driven  to  despair, 
abandoned  their  homes,  dispersed  themselves  amongst  the  woods 
and  murdered  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  after  the  victory  of  Agincourt 
in  1415,  and  the  shameful  treaty  of  Troyes  in  1420,  which  ren- 
dered her  all  but  tributary  to  England,  all  but  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Henry  V. 

Soon,  however,  Henry  died  and  was  shortly  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  the  simple  Charles  VI.  Then  both  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  France  fell  to  the  boy-king,  Henry  VI.,  the  son 
of  :he  brave  warrior,  Henry  V. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  of  the  young  monarch,  now 
assumed  the  regency  and  it  was  through  his  war-like  nature,  his 
invincible  will,  his  fair-minded  dealings  at  home,  and  his  uncom- 
promising policy  abroad,  that  he  snatched  city  after  city  from 
the  weak  and  vacillating  heir  of  the  House  of  Valois. 

So  desperate  were  the  affairs  of  Charles  VII.  at  this  period 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  fleeing  his  kingdom  and  his  people, 
who  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency ; when  lo ! 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  poor  unostentatious  Maid  of  Orleans,  appeared 
upon  the  dismal  horizon  to  rescue  her  native  land  from  the 
bondage  of  vassaldom. 

The  little  Maid  left  her  village-home,  Domremy,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Bar,  at  the  tender  age  of  seventeen,  and  betook  herself  in 
March  of  the  year  1429  to  Chinon.  in  Tourraine,  declaring  before 
the  Dauphin  there,  that  she  had  received  a divine  commission, 
through  heavenly  voices  from  St.  Michael,  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret,  to  relieve  Orleans  and  to  crown  the  king  at  Rheims. 

To  Joan,  the  heroine  of  the  hour,  and  the  deliverer  of  France, 
robbers  or  Burgundians,  swollen  rivers  or  raging  torrents  had  no 
terrors,  for  she  was  often  heard  to  have  said  during  her  fifty 
leagues  journey  from  Domremy  to  Chinon,  “I  fear  nothing,  my 
God  is  with  me,  who  will  open  a way  for  me  to  the  Dauphin ; 
for  this  I was  born.” 

The  simple  and  incredulous  Dauphin  was  advised  not  to  re- 
ceive the  Maid,  but  his  personal  curiosity  and  straightened  cir- 
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cumstances  induced  him  to  interview  this  Heaven-sent  girl  of 
seventeen. 

Charles  was  in  a brilliantly  illuminated  banquet  hall  and  was 
in  disguise  when  Joan  entered,  but  immediately  without  any  ap- 
parent diffidence  or  seeming  hesitancy,  she  walked  straight  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  said  in  that  clear  thrilling  voice  with  which  she  was 
to  command  dukes  and  princes  of  the  blood,  “In  the  name  of  God, 
gentle  sire,  you  are  the  king  and  no  other;  I am  called  Joan, 
the  maiden,  and  I am  sent  hither  by  God  to  bring  help  to  you 
and  your  kingdom.” 

Charles,  although  somewhat  indifferent  at  first,  was  now  struck 
by  the  Maid’s  voice  and  by  the  fact  of  her  so  easily  recognizing 
him,  although  he  was  in  disguise.  But  a greater  surprise  was  in 
store  for  him,  because  the  girl  on  calling  him  aside,  told  him 
the  purport  of  a prayer  that  he  had  just  offered  to  God  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  heart.  Surely  a sign  of  her  divine  commission ! 

Charles  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Maid  was 
divinely  sent,  but  to  be  cautious  he  handed  her  over  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  theologians  of  Poitiers.  These  learned  doctors 
of  the  law  tried  their  very  best  to  entrap  the  poor,  simple,  un- 
educated country  girl  from  Domremy.  They  asked  her  many 
captious  questions  to  which  she  smartly  answered.  One  of  the 
objections  offered  her  during  this  rigid  examination,  was  that  if 
God  wanted  to  save  France  he  could  do  so  without  men-at-arms. 
To  this  she  replied  with  utter  simplicity:  “The  men-at-arms 
will  fight  and  God  will  give  them  victory.”  She  was,  however,  so 
tortured  and  worn  by  the  simple  questions  of  these  logicians 
that  she  soon  impatiently  answered:  “See,  I know  neither  A nor 
B,  but  I come  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Heaven  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans  and  to  conduct  the  king  to  Rheims,  where  ne 
shall  be  consecrated  and  crowned.” 

The  doubts  of  Charles  were  at  last  removed,  and  the  fortunes 
of  France  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Maid  from  Domremy. 
The  Dauphin  also  gave  orders  that  Joan  should  have  a suit  of 
white  armour  made  at  Tours,  and  a splendid  charger  was  placed 
at  her  disposal,  whilst  the  Duke  d’Alencon,  by  royal  mandate, 
was  commanded  to  equip  forces  and  to  get  together  supplies  for 
the  army,  which  was  to  relieve  Orleans.  The  Maid  was  also  fur- 
nished with  a banner  on  which  was  written  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  The  mystic  sword  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois,  with  its 
five  crosses,  miraculously  found  under  her  directions  beneath  the 
high  altar  of  the  church  of  that  name,  completed  her  armour 
and  means  of  defence. 

Thus  equipped  Joan  appeared  at  the  camp  of  Blois,  her  head 
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unhelmeted,  so  that  the  world  could  gaze  upon  her  inspiring  eyes 
and  raven  locks;  so  that  the  people  whom  she  was  to  deliver 
could  contemplate  a countenance  so  sweetly  expressive  of  heav- 
enly fortitude  and  celestial  meekness. 

From  Blois  the  Maid,  accompanied  by  La  Hire,  Dunois  and 
a few  other  distinguished  French  generals,  appeared  before  the 
town  of  Orleans,  and  under  cover  of  night  entered  the  city  with- 
out even  a skirmish  with  the  besieging  troops. 

The  next  day  she  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city  clad 
in  her  white  armour,  and  mounted  upon  a spirited  white  charger. 
Dunois  and  other  brave  knights  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  re- 
lieving forces  followed  in  grand  procession.  The  men,  women 
and  children,  the  former  weeping,  the  latter  hysterical  with  pleas- 
ure, touched  Joan’s  garments  or  kissed  the  end  of  her  flying 
banner. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  less  affected  at  the 
sight  of  “La  Pucelle,”  although  their  interest  proceeded  rather 
from  curiosity  than  gratitude,  more  from  fear  and  hatred,  than 
from  charity  and  love.  They  believed  that  the  Maid  was  preter- 
natural, but  they  thought  nevertheless  that  she  was  surely  a 
sorceress,  giving  credence  to  an  old  prophecy  that  a maid  from 
Lorraine  would  save  France,  a story  which  the  English  yeomen 
heard  with  fear  and  which  caused  them  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  Maid  eagerly. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  Orleans  Joan  had  summoned  the  Eng- 
lish to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  a summons 
which  Sir  William  Gladsdale  and  other  officers  who  commanded 
in  the  Tourelles,  replied  to  by  bidding  her  go  back  to  her  native 
Domremy  and  attend  her  sheep,  and  with  such  coarse  jests  as 
caused  the  poor  innocent  girl  to  blush  for  shame  and  cry  with 
confusion. 

But,  strange  to  say,  although  the  English  appeared  so  stout 
in  their  defence,  yet  reinforcements  and  provision  wagons  daily 
passed  the  invested  area  and  safely  entered  the  beleaguered 
Orleans. 

All  went  well  for  some  days  in  the  beseiged  city,  until  Dunois 
one  afternoon,  thinking  that  he  had  a fair  opportunity  to  attack 
the  English  position,  made  a sally  against  the  bastille  of  St. 
Loup.  The  English,  with  bull  dog  tenacity,  resisted  stubbornly. 

Joan,  who  had  been  greatly  fatigued  during  the  earlier  part 
of  rhe  day,  was  resting,  but  awakened  suddenly  by  her  Voices, 
she  roused  herself  and  called  for  her  arms  and  horse.  She  had 
forgotten  her  standard,  but  on  realizing  that  fact,  she  returned 
to  the  fortress,  where  it  was  handed  to  her  through  a window. 
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On  her  way  through  the  gate  by  which  the  assault  was  made, 
she  was  met  by  a crowd  of  soldiers  and  citizens  in  a state  of  utter 
confusion.  At  the  sight  of  the  Maid  they,  who  had  but  now 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  with  the  Maid  at  their  head 
made  a desperate  assault  upon  St.  Loup.  The  English  were  ter- 
rified. They  believed  that  the  demon  had  headed  the  French 
army,  and  they  either  fled  in  their  panic  or  fought  their  ground 
inch  by  inch,  until  they  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  like  manner  the  Tourelles  were  taken  with  terrible  slaugh- 
ter on  the  English  side.  The  Maid  was  wounded  by  an  arrow 
which  passed  through  her  armour  and  chest  and  made  its  appear- 
ance some  inches  behind  her  shoulder.  But,  severely  injured  as 
she  was,  she  watched  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  and  personally 
directed  the  movements  of  her  army.  So  absorbing  was  her  gaze 
and  so  keen  was  her  realization  of  the  whole  situation  that  on 
seeing  Gladsdale  on  the  point  of  crossing  a drawbridge,  which 
she  foresaw  meant  ruin  to  himself  and  his  men,  she  cried  out, 
although  suffering  intensely,  “Surrender,  surrender  to  the  King 
of  Heaven.  Ah ! Gladsdale,  you  have  foully  wronged  me  with 
your  words,  but  I have  pity  on  your  soul  and  on  the  souls  of  your 
men.” 

The  Englishman,  reckless  but  valiant  in  his  recklessness,  dis- 
daining to  surrender  to  a woman,  passed  the  summons  unheaded. 
Gladsdale  stepped  upon  the  drawbridge,  closely  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  followers,  but  before  he  and  his  men  could  gain  the 
other  side  a well-directed  shot  from  Orleans  sent  the  bridge  with 
all  upon  it  into  the  river.  The  unfortunate  general  and  his  men 
were  all  heavily  accoutred ; they  sank  into  the  dark  waters  and 
rose  no  more. 

Joan  then  returned  to  Orleans  amidst  the  chiming  of  bells 
and  the  cheering  of  the  excited  populace.  Bonfires  blazed  aloft, 
and  the  city  that  night  sank  to  sleep  amidst  sounds  of  innocent 
revelry. 

Talbot,  one  of  the  English  leaders,  held  a counsel  of  war  and 
deemed  it  necessary  to  advise  immediate  retreat.  On  the  morning 
of  that  fatal  day  the  strong  forts  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Loudon 
were  in  flames.  Slowly  and  sulkily  did  the  English  retire  amidst 
the  scoffs  of  the  citizens  of  Orleans,  whom  they  once  sought  to 
conquer,  but  who,  through  divine  intervention,  had  become  their 
vanquishers. 

“Within  three  months,”  says  Professor  Creasy,  “from  her  first 
interview  with  the  Dauphin,  Joan  had  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  her 
promise,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Within  three  months 
more  she  had  fulfilled  the  second  part  also  and  had  stood,  with 
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her  banner  in  her  hand,  by  the  high  altar  at  Rheims,  while  he  was 
anointed  and  crowned  as  King  Charles  VII.  of  France.  In  the 
interval  she  had  taken  Jargeau,  Troyes  and  other  strong  places, 
and  she  had  defeated  an  English  army  in  a fair  field  at  Patay.” 

After  fulfilling  her  mission  proper,  in  which  poor  and  un- 
educated as  she  was,  she  gave  proof  that  she  possessed  the  talents 
of  a consummate  general,  for  she  had  a thorough  knowledge  of 
military  tactics,  invincible  courage,  quick  judgment  and  remark- 
able caution,  Joan  moved  on  toward  Paris.  St.  Denis  opened  its 
gates  to  her,  but  through  bad  generalship  on  the  part  of  the 
French  leaders,  through  obstinacy  at  a time  when  sincere  obe- 
dience was  absolutely  necessary,  and  through  her  inveterate  ene- 
mies and  the  king’s  accursed  favorites,  she  was  ordered  to  lead 
her  army  into  winter  quarters — a most  impolitic  move  on  the 
part  of  Charles  and  his  advisers.  From  this  ill-fated  act  dated 
Joan’s  misfortunes;  for  although  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  her  unhampered  generalship,  from  the  time  of  her  heavenly 
summons,  until  her  defeat  at  Paris,  she  had  given  ample  proof 
of  her  divine  mission,  not  only  by  her  successes,  but  also  by  her 
prophecies  and  miracles ; yet  the  time  had  come  when  she  was  to 
be  deserted  by  her  king,  for  whom  she  risked  her  life.  Charles 
VII  grew  more  indolent,  and  his  ill-advising  courtiers  more 
powerful,  whilst  the  Maid,  deserted  by  her  Voices,  because  her 
mission  had  been  accomplished,  and  unsupported  by  her  king, 
was  left  to  her  fate.  Her  military  operations  were  totally  para- 
lyzed and  her  fame  apparently  smirched. 

In  May  of  the  year  1430  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she  would 
last  but  a year,  and  in  a great  sally  from  Compiegne  she  was 
completely  surrounded  and  subsequently  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  10,000  francs  gold.  In  December  of  1430  Joan  of 
Arc  was  taken  to  Rouen  to  be  tried  for  witchcraft  and  heresy, 
after  a long  and  miserable  term  of  imprisonment.  Her  judge 
was  that  hireling  shepherd,  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
associated  with  no  less  than  forty-two  assessors. 

After  the  usual  opening  ceremonies  connected  with  such 
solemn  courts,  the  examination  of  the  accused  began.  Never 
since  the  time  of  the  Redeemer  was  such  an  innocent  being  brought 
before  men  swayed  by  the  bias  of  faction  and  by  the  storms  of 
ambition.  There  she  stood  a lily  amidst  thorns,  all  bent  upon 
her  certain  destruction.  Yet  nowhere  is  her  divine  assistance 
more  palpably  proved  than  in  connection  with  this  trial.  For 
when  Joan  was  asked  by  her  cunning  examiners,  who  laid  snares 
for  her  on  all  sides,  whether  she  was  in  a state  of  grace  or  not, 
a mystery  hidden  from  all  men,  she  immediately  replied:  “If  I 
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am,  may  God  keep  me  in  it;  if  I am  not,  may  God  put  me  into 
it ; I would  grieve  more  than  for  the  whole  world  if  I knew  that 
I were  not.”  Such  were  the  questions  and  such  the  answers  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

But  Joan’s  fate  was  sealed ; her  death  was  a foregone  con- 
clusion. No  matter  how  inspired  her  answers,  how  earnest  her 
protestations  of  innocence,  how  strongly  she  expressed  faith  in 
God,  how  humbly  she  submitted  to  the  Keys  of  Peter,  she  was  to 
die,  and  Cauchon  was  determined  that  his  victim  would  not  es- 
cape him. 

Accordingly,  in  May,  1431,  she  was  led  to  the  market-place 
in  Rouen  and  placed  upon  the  gibbet  of  remorseless  faggots. 
Ten  thousand  men  stood  gazing  at  this  cruel  spectacle;  ten 
thousand  men  were  witnesses  to  a deed,  which  cried  to  God  for 
vengeance. 

The  fire  crackled  and  when  the  flames  first  touched  her  she 
trembled  and  asked  for  holy  water;  but  as  they  leaped  up  around 
her,  she  prayed  earnestly  for  her  torturers  and  enemies  until  al- 
most rendered  unconscious  with  pain  and  anguish.  Then,  with  a 
piercing  shriek  that  clove  the  heavy  columns  of  black  smoke,  the 
sacred  name  of  “Jesus”  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  horrified  specta- 
tors, and  to  her  fleeing  soul  came  the  heavenly  invitation,  from 
the  lips  of  fellow-martyrs  and  angels,  “Veni  Veni  coronaberis !” 

Vincent  H.  Isaacs. 


jffltmatures. 

ACROSS  the  dew-drop’s  crystal  sphere 
Full  mirrored  glide  the  skies: 

Upon  the  surface  of  a tear 
A soul’s  whole  image  lies. 

J.  G.  CHOVENY. 


glcfenotolebgment. 

I WALKED  beneath  the  Spring’s  kind  sky, 
And  saw  the  youthful  day 
From  hill  to  valley  westward  fly 
To  start  the  sunbeam’s  play. 

The  scent  of  Spring  was  in  the  air, 

The  red-breast  piped  his  lay, 

But  my  blinded  eyes  saw  nothing  fair, 

Knew  nothing  bright  or  gay. 

I saw  the  bridge’s  cheerless  span, 

Its  road  was  duty’s  way, 

That  ended  as  it  e’er  began, 

As  dreary  and  as  gray. 

But  now  the  bridge’s  sunlit  grace 
Reflects  a Springtime  glow, 

And  grass  and  flowers  usurp  the  place 
Of  stones  and  ice  and  snow. 

A sudden  glance,  a smile,  and  now 
A thrill  that  none  may  name, 

Swift  recognition’s  graceful  bow 
And  paths  no  more  the  same. 

I know  a new  bom  sense  of  sight, 

And  feel  in  truth  how  Spring 
Gives  joy  and  hope  and  gladsome  might 
To  conquer  everything. 

The  greatest  joys  are  lost  until 
The  soul  is  focused  right. 

The  robin  pipes  his  sweetest  trill 
To  him  whose  heart  is  light. 


FRANCIS  P.  SCHIAVONE. 


&bbregg  of  tfje  $restbent  of  Jforbbam  Umbersiitp 
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THE  following  address  was  delivered  by  Reverend  Daniel 
J.  Quinn,  President  of  the  University,  at  the  Grover 
Cleveland  memorial,  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
March  the  eighteenth.  Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  President  of 
the  United  States,  graced  the  occasion.  The  speakers  of  the 
evening  were  in  order  as  follows : Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard ; 
Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Senator  from  New  York;  Hon.  George  Gray, 
United  States  Circuit  Judge;  Hon.  William  B.  Hornblower;  Rev. 
Daniel  J.  Quinn ; Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  address,  brief  though  it  was,  was  received 
with  such  a burst  of  applause  then,  and  such  warm  commenda- 
tion later,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  record  it  in  the  pages 
of  the  Monthly. 

“The  surroundings  in  which  we  find  ourselves  this  evening, 
assembled  as  we  are  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  great  College  of  the 
great  City  of  New  York,  to  honor  the  memory  of  a great  Ameri- 
can, Grover  Cleveland,  one-time  President  of  the  United  States, 
naturally  suggests  the  thought  to  one  of  my  profession,  to  every- 
one engaged  in  the  sacred  work  of  education,  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  just  the  kind  of  a man  the  colleges  of  the  country  are  striv- 
ing to  produce  and  give  to  the  world. 

“In  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  seated  on  the 
stage  here  this  evening  who  knew  Mr.  Cleveland  intimately,  and 
after  the  excellent  speeches  you  have  already  listened  to  with  evi- 
dent pleasure  and  approbation,  it  ill  befits  me  to  venture  upon  an 
exhaustive  and  accurate  estimate  of  his  life  and  his  life  work. 
Yet  I may  claim  the  right  which  is  my  heritage  as  a native  born 
New  Yorker,  who  loves  his  native  city,  who  loves  his  native  State 
and  who  loves  his  native  county  with  an  ardor  that  is  second  to 
no  one  else’s  in  enthusiasm,  to  pass  an  honest  judgment  on  the 
character  of  one  of  our  public  officials. 

“If  I may  be  permitted,  therefore,  to  sum  up  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  said,  and  at  the  same  time  express  my  own  estimate 
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of  a man  whose  public  career  has  always  been  a subject  of  deep- 
est interest  to  me,  I would  say  that  Grover  Cleveland  was  a man 
of  clear  mind,  firm  will,  clean  conscience,  great  heart,  strong 
hand,  direct  speech  and  simple  manners. 

“What  college  is  there  in  the  land  that  would  not  be  proud  to 
claim  such  a man  as  one  of  her  favorite  sons?  Yet  no  college 
may  claim  him,  for  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
a college  training.  The  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  amongst 
us  might  argue  from  this  fact  that  a college  education  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  even  useless  for  the  right  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  was  too  broad-minded  and  too  logical 
to  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  His  views  were  quite  the  con- 
trary. We  have  them  on  record. 

“Following  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Cleveland  while  President  of  the  United  States  at- 
tended the  Commencement  exercises  at  Georgetown  University. 
He  was  asked  to  make  a few  remarks.  Addressing  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  student  body  he  spoke  in  that  simple,  direct,  earnest 
manner  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  left  an  impression  on  all 
who  heard  him,  an  impression  that  will  never  be  effaced.  He  re- 
minded the  young  men  before  him  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
within  their  very  reach  for  a training  which  would  fit  them  well 
for  grasping,  analyzing  and  deciding  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
honest  critics,  however  severe  they  might  be,  the  important  ques- 
tions that  are  constantly  confronting  us  in  our  civil  life.  He 
earnestly  urged  them  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 
He  sincerely  lamented  that  he  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education,  and  frankly  confessed  that  for  lack  of  it  he 
had  been  handicapped  in  his  public  life  and  had  often  labored 
under  a stress  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  subjected  had  he 
been  as  fortunate  as  they  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life. 
He  went  a step  further  and  urged  them  to  submit  their  hearts, 
as  well  as  their  minds,  to  careful  training.  He  told  them  of  the 
necessity  of  building  up  their  moral  life  on  principles  that  were 
deep-rooted  in  the  Eternal  Law,  if  they  would  be  men  true  to 
duty’s  call.  He  favored  true  culture  of  mind  and  will  and  heart, 
an  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man,  an  all-around  train- 
ing for  the  work  of  life. 

“Such  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  And,  as  he  belongs 
to  no  particular  college,  all  the  colleges  may  claim  him,  because 
of  the  deep  and  broad  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  work  they  are 
striving  to  do  for  God  and  country.  Hence  I may  make  so  bold 
as  to  lay  a tribute  of  praise  from  the  colleges  and  the  college 
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world  on  the  grave  of  Grover  Cleveland  to-night.  And  college 
officials  may  tell  their  young  men:  If  you  wish  for  a type  of  a 
strong,  masculine,  rugged  American,  who  has  lived  in  our  times 
and  has  worked  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
now  placed,  look  to  Grover  Cleveland,  take  him  for  your  model 
and  imitate  his  noble  example.” 


Caster  (greeting. 

I WISH  thee  all  that  heaven  can  give 
I beg  Christ’s  blessing  on  thee, 

That  thou  in  His  sweet  life  mayst  live, 

And  He  in  turn  live  in  thee. 

V.  H.  ISAACS. 

Peace. 

AN  even  limpid  stream  that  flows, 

T’ween  banks  where  brambles  twine. 
The  fruitful  seed  that  Conscience  sows 
Within  the  soil  of  Time. 


V.  H.  ISAACS. 


®fjc  JUsurattion. 


0LOVE,  how  wondrous  is  thy  power,  how  great ! 

Through  love,  God  gave  His  only  son;  through  love 
That  glorious  son,  God’s  Word,  to  lowly  state 
Descended  from  His  lofty  home  above, 

To  rest  on  this  sin-flooded  earth  like  dove 
Sent  from  the  Ark  to  seek  the  branch  of  peace — 

The  Sacred  wood  that  back  to  Sheol  drove 
The  infernal  tide  of  foes,  and  gave  surcease 
From  bondage  worse  than  Pharaoh’s,  and  on  Heaven  new  lease. 

Accursed  pleasure  poured  the  hosts  of  sin 

O’er  earth,  whom  sword  of  pain  alone  could  drive 

Back  to  their  haunts  by  God’s  decree,  and  win 

For  fallen  man  the  Almighty’s  love.  To  strive 

With  ruined  Potentates  Christ’s  task.  But  thrive 

He  must,  this  Man  of  war,  Omnipotent 

His  name.  He  stoops  to  conquer ; we  derive 

From  His  fierce  battles,  by  the  bloody  rent 

In  side  and  hands  and  feet  release  from  punishment. 

Through  seas  of  woe  He  waded  to  His  throne 
Th’  accursed  tree,  high  raised  on  Calvary’s  hill. 

He  fell  not,  but  was  lifted  up.  His  own 

Death  was  His  victory  and  ours.  His  will 

Though  sorely  tried,  to  heaven  was  faithful  till 

Placated  He  His  Father’s  wrath,  and  won 

That  Father’s  approbation.  Then  a thrill 

Of  joys  exultant  for  the  all  conquering  Son 

Ran  through  the  expectant  world  for  His  great  action  done. 

Lift  up  your  gates,  Ye  Princes,  lift  them  high 
And  give  triumphal  entrance  to  your  King  ! 

Let  paeans  ring  through  the  unfathomed  sky, 

O’er  hills  eterne  let  angel  armies  sing 
His  never  failing  praise ! And  hither  bring 
Captivity  led  captive ; throngs  of  old, 

The  Patriachs,  Prophets,  Just;  the  holy  ring 
Of  all  God’s  blessed  ones  who  tried  like  gold 
In  fire,  were  faithful  found  and  never  left  His  fold. 

THOMAS  J.  MONROE  ’12 
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HE  sun  was  half  way  between  the  zenith  and  the  high 


rocks  that  came  down  to  the  sea  on  our  left  in  sheer, 


rugged  precipices,  anywhere  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 


to  two  hundred  feet  high,  when  the  little  steamer  on  which  I was 
the  only  passenger  turned  her  nose  towards  a break  in  the  lofty 
wall  and  slowly  approached  the  Maine  shore.  As  the  distance 
became  less,  the  view  within  the  massive  portals  of  Ashpoint 
Bay  became  more  extended,  and  lit  by  the  warm  rays  of  the 
fast  declining  sun  now  directly  behind  it,  presented  a wild  yet 
peaceful  picture.  The  rocks,  which  were  so  steep  where  they 
faced  the  sea,  opened  inland  in  the  shape  of  a horseshoe  and 
sloped  in  a gentle,  undecided  way  up  from  the  little  village  of 
Addison,  situated  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  As  the 
steamer  approached,  her  whistle  echoed  against  the  rocky  walls, 
its  shrill  note  rising  and  falling  on  the  soft  evening  air  till  it 
was  lost  in  the  woods  that  covered  the  western  slope.  I was 
able  to  make  out  a small  jetty,  and  running  up  from  it  an  only 
street  that  met  what  seemed  a high  road,  perhaps  half  a mile 
from  the  water’s  edge. 

While  I was  sitting  on  the  rail  watching  the  play  of  the  sun 
on  the  green  woods  and  the  straggling  houses  that  seemed  to  sit 
on  the  beach  in  unfeigned  envy  of  two  or  three  small  sail  boats 
at  anchor  near  the  jetty,  I was  awakened  from  my  contemplation 
by  a commotion  behind,  and  turned  to  find  the  deckhands  moving 
the  freight  preparatory  to  unloading.  The  Mary  T.  Elkins  made 
weekly  trips  along  the  Maine  coast,  carrying  an  endless  assort- 
ment of  freight  and  a few  passengers  between  the  scattered  shore 
towns.  Soon  she  was  making  fast  with  much  running  to  and  fro 
on  the  jetty,  where  many  willing  but  clumsy  hands  were  trying 
to  obey  the  captain’s  orders.  Then  when  the  gangplank  was  let 
down  I walked  across  and  found  myself  at  the  end  of  a week’s 
journey  from  New  York,  and  the  object  of  five  or  six  pairs  of 
idle,  curious  eyes. 

There  was  no  need  of  asking  directions,  though  this  was  the 
first  time  I had  ever  set  foot  in  the  place,  for  my  objective  point 
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was  the  post  office,  where  Mrs.  Kate  Cameron,  to  whom  I had 
a letter  of  introduction,  was  postmistress,  and  as  I learned  a few 
minutes  later,  the  owner  of  a small  store  where  dry  goods,  thread, 
stationery  and  candy  all  claimed  part  of  her  time  and  care.  Fol- 
lowed by  the  same  curious  but  respectful  gaze,  I trudged  up  the 
ill-paved  village  street  till  I reached  the  combination  store  and 
post  office  that  was  to  be  my  home  for  upward  of  three  weeks. 
My  first  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Cameron  was  an  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  my  outing  if  first  impressions  ever  counted  for  anything. 
She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  for  she  had  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  Mary  T.  Elkins,  and  was  waiting  for  me  with  an  expectant 
and  questioning  look  in  her  gray  eyes.  She  was  a woman  about 
forty,  past  middle  height,  rather  slim  and  straight,  with  a kind, 
smooth  face  and  hair  prematurely  gray.  I walked  up  the  three 
steps  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  post  office  before  I spoke. 

“Mrs.  Cameron,  I believe?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  holding  out  her  hand  in  a manly  fashion 
that  nearly  took  me  by  surprise.  “And  you  are  William 
Mathews  ?” 

I assured  her  that  I was  and  glad  to  see  her. 

“Come  inside,”  she  said ; “you  must  be  tired.” 

She  led  the  way  through  the  store  to  a cosy  room  in  the  rear. 

“How  is  my  dear  friend  Professor  Williams?  But  then  I 
guess  I know.  Still  working  and  as  genial  as  ever.  He  wrote  me 
to  expect  you  on  this  boat,  so  I have  your  room  and  everything 
ready.  If  you  will  come  this  way  I will  show  it  to  you.” 

She  led  the  way  up  a rather  steep  and  narrow  stairs  to  the 
floor  above  where  I had  a room  looking  out  over  the  street. 
After  seeing  that  everything  was  in  its  place  and  informing 
me  that  supper  would  be  ready  in  an  hour,  she  withdrew. 

“I’ll  be  down  in  the  store,  if  you  wish  anything.  I am  usu- 
ally very  busy  right  after  the  boat  lands,  and  as  my  son  is  out 
on  the  bay  and  won’t  be  back  till  late,  I’ll  have  my  hands  full. 
But  if  there’s  anything  you  need,  just  knock  on  the  floor.” 

With  that  she  was  gone,  and  I sat  down  in  one  of  the  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  against  the  wall.  I found  a place  for  my  cases 
at  the  foot  of  the  old-fashioned  high-backed  wooden  bed  that 
took  up  about  a quarter  of  the  room.  In  the  opposite  corner,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  window,  was  a closet  with  a washstand  be- 
side it,  while  across  from  the  bed  was  one  of  the  large  open 
fireplaces  to  be  seen  only  in  very  old  buildings.  There  was  a 
rag  carpet,  or  rather  rug,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  another 
smaller  one  beside  the  bed.  The  ceiling  was  low,  so  low  that 
when  I stood  up  I could  almost  reach  it  with  my  hand.  The 
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sun  glinted  through  the  many-paned  window  with  its  snow  white 
curtain,  and  threw  one  corner  of  the  room  into  a warm  glow, 
while  the  rest  looked  even  more  inviting  to  a tired  man  whose 
twenty-five  years  of  teaching  in  city  schools  had  quite  unfitted 
him  for  extended  traveling.  So  cosy  and  homelike  did  it  seem 
after  my  stay  on  the  boat  and  so  like  the  one  who  had  just  left 
it,  that  I fell  to  wondering  about  her  and  the  strange  fate  that 
had  brought  her,  a member  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  fash- 
ionable families  of  New  York  to  this  lonely  town. 

Prof.  Williams,  at  whose  instance  I had  come  to  Addison,  for 
he  had  known  Mrs.  Cameron  when  she  was  Miss  Kate  Bartlett, 
had  told  me  most  of  her  history ; how  she  had  eloped  with  the 
son  of  a village  physician  only  to  be  disowned,  and  then  the 
next  year  to  lose  her  husband,  and  how  her  father-in-law  had 
left  her  the  property  she  now  occupied.  His  description  of  her 
as  a woman  of  strong  personality  with  every  evidence  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  I had  found  to  be  correct  even  in  the  short 
time  I had  known  her,  but  he  had  not  foreseen  the  rather  un- 
womanish  frankness  which  characterized  her  manner  towards 
me  and  which  I ascribed  to  her  rather  public  occupation  as  post- 
mistress. 

All  this  ran  through  my  mind  as  I was  exchanging  my  travel- 
stained  clothes  for  fresh  ones  and  arranging  my  belongings  in 
the  ample  closet.  My  trunk  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  Mrs. 
Cameron  had  promised  to  have  it  brought  up  from  the  dock 
later  in  the  evening.  While  I was  putting  away  what  few 
things  I had  with  me,  I unexpectedly  came  across  a fishing  reel 
which  I had  bought  just  before  I left  New  York,  and  too  late 
to  put  into  the  trunk.  I took  it  out  of  its  box  and  was  at  the 
window  testing  its  running  qualities  and  admiring  its  finish  and 
had  almost  fallen  into  a reverie  with  great  fishes  for  a subject 
when  Mrs.  Cameron  announced  supper. 

At  the  end  of  her  official  day  she  had  thrown  off  all  appear- 
ances of  the  business  woman,  and  was  now  a charming  hostess 
bent  on  showing  me  every  courtesy.  She  introduced  her  son,  a 
tall  boy  of  nineteen  years,  who  looked  much  like  his  mother. 
His  face  showed  the  same  fearless  yet  kindly  open  character  as 
hers,  though  his  was  bronzed  with  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
meal  passed  very  pleasantly,  though  I believe  I did  most  of  the 
talking,  for  she  had  hundreds  of  questions  to  ask  about  places 
and  people  she  had  known  in  New  York.  Later  Charlie,  as  his 
mother  called  him,  and  myself  had  a long  talk  about  the  bay 
and  the  best  places  for  catching  fish.  I found,  as  Prof.  Will- 
iams had  told  me  I would,  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  knew 
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the  bay  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  he  had  some  ideas  about 
lines  and  hooks  and  bait  with  which  I did  not  agree.  I went  to 
rest  that  night  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  and  had  hardly  sunken 
into  the  depths  of  the  feather  bed  when  I was  wafted  out  over 
the  water  to  a spot  just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  where 
in  fine  weather  you  could  catch  striped  bass  as  heavy  as  thirty 
pounds. 

The  next  week  passed  before  I knew  it,  for  the  bay  seemed 
alive  with  fish  that  swam  beneath  a clear  blue  sky  and  bluer 
water  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  rocks  that  were  half  gray,  half 
green,  but  always  blending  into  one  beautiful  composite.  It  was 
cold  before  sunrise  when  we  rowed  out  from  the  sleeping  vil- 
lage, but  grew  warmer  in  tint  and  color  as  the  sun  rose  from  the 
sea  till  at  evening,  when  we  turned  our  backs  towards  the  setting 
sun.  the  whole  scene  glowed  with  a golden  light,  except  where 
close  under  the  perpendicular  crags,  the  shadows  had  already 
begun  to  deepen.  I seemed  to  be  in  another  world,  a world  I 
had  never  known  before,  except  when  fancy’s  brush  had  touched 
the  canvas  of  my  slumber.  And  through  it  all  I had  one  with 
me  who  was  not  the  least  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  the  place 
though  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life.  Charlie  had  inherited  not 
only  his  mother’s  face  and  disposition,  but  also  her  keen  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  appealed  to  the  higher  nature. 

But  one  evening  we  reached  the  jetty  after  the  sun  had 
sunken  behind  the  hills,  for  we  had  been  idly  rowing  about 
after  an  unsuccessful  day,  and  in  the  darkness,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  place  came  on  very  quickly,  he  stumbled  as  he 
left  the  boat.  He  did  not  rise  immediately  and  as  soon  as  I 
reached  him  I found  he  had  hurt  his  ankle.  I helped  him  home 
and  then  went  after  the  doctor,  for  we  were  not  sure  whether 
it  was  a break  or  only  a sprain.  Luckily  it  was  the  latter,  but 
even  as  it  was  he  could  not  get  about  for  three  days  after  and 
at  the  time  I was  very  sorry  it  had  occurred,  not  only  because  of 
his  suffering  but  also  because  I did  not  like  to  go  out  on  the 
bay  without  him.  I had  become  quite  attached  to  the  boy  and 
his  quiet  serious  way. 

But  the  next  day  he  and  his  mother  insisted  that  I should 
take  a walk  back  into  the  country. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “you’ve  been  out  on  the  water  every  day 
since  you  came.  I should  think  you  would  get  tired  of  it.  Why 
not  go  out  into  the  country  for  a change.  I assure  you  you’ll 
enjoy  it  and  then  in  a day  or  two,  if  you  feel  like  resuming  your 
fishing,  you’ll  be  all  the  keener  for  it.” 
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I wanted  to  stay  with  Charlie,  but  he  insisted  so  that  I com- 
promised by  spending  the  morning  with  him  and  leaving  about 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

My  road,  which  was  the  main  street  of  the  village,  seemed  to 
lead  up  towards  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  I determined  to  climb 
them  and  then  work  my  way  around  towards  the  cliffs  that 
overlooked  the  sea.  The  distance  was  much  greater  than  I had 
expected,  and  the  short  time  I had  at  my  disposal  effectually 
prevented  my  attempting  it.  Returning  by  a round-about  way  I 
came  into  the  highroad  I had  noticed  from  the  steamer.  I struck 
it  at  a point  about  a mile  north  of  the  town,  and  was  hurrying 
along  a narrow  section  of  it  when  in  the  fast  fading  light  I 
saw  a large  half-ruined  house  about  three  hundred  feet  away. 

I don’t  know  exactly  what  attracted  my  attention  to  it,  unless 
it  was  a feeling  of  repulsion  that  came  over  me  the  moment  I 
set  eyes  on  it.  Coming  upon  it  suddenly  at  a turn  in  the  road, 
I felt  a chill  in  every  bone.  I seemed  to  come  into  a cold 
region  where  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  gnarled  trees  that  sur- 
rounded it,  the  sun  had  never  been.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
hurry  by,  but  I was  strangely  moved  to  examine  more  closely 
what  I could  hardly  call  the  cause  of  an  unreasoning  fear  which 
I felt  coming  over  me,  but  which  I shrank  from  approaching 
even  though  I knew  how  little  reason  there  was  for  my  trepida- 
tion. A photograph  of  the  house  would  have  shown  nothing 
so  very  unusual,  though  the  house  was  fast  going  to  ruin.  It 
was  a square  building,  three  stories  high  and  large  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. Its  weather  beaten  wooden  walls  were  much  decayed 
and  in  the  uncertain  light,  its  gaping  windows  seemed  like  empty 
eye-sockets.  A great  stain  on  either  side  about  the  middle  story 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  a growth  of  fungus,  heightened  its  un- 
canny appearance  as  it  stood  there  among  the  silent  trees  whose 
tops  the  rising  night  wind  was  just  beginning  to  rustle.  I stood 
in  the  road  till  a last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  flared  up  behind  it, 
throwing  its  unshapely  proportions  into  sudden  relief  and  flam- 
ing through  its  open  windows  only  to  die  out  and  leave  every- 
thing in  deeper  darkness.  The  great  trees  waved  their  knotted 
arms  in  the  rising  breeze,  moaning  and  beating  themselves  as 
they  bewailed  the  long  departed,  till  a sudden  gust  blew  in  some 
long-loosened  board  which  fell  with  a crash  that  startled  me  and 
set  my  heart  to  beating  a wild  tattoo  against  my  breast,  and 
then  spread  out  through  the  darkened  forest,  reverberating  again 
and  again  against  the  hills  and  echoing  from  every  side. 

I do  not  mind  confessing  that  I hurried  from  the  unholy  spot 
as  fast  as  I could  without  running,  and  never  appreciated  Mrs. 
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Cameron’s  hospitality  more  than  when  seated  half  an  hour  later 
at  her  supper  table.  I hurried  to  my  room  as  soon  as  I reached 
the  house,  for  I had  become  covered  with  dust  during  my  long 
tramp  and  knew  that  I was  already  late.  Hardly  were  my 
preparations  complete  when  supper  was  announced  and  I entered 
the  dining-room  to  find  Charlie  already  there.  There  was  a lamp 
on  the  table  and  its  soft  light  streaming  through  a red  shade 
helped  to  make  the  always  cosy  room  more  homelike.  Its  light 
fell  full  on  Charlie’s  face  and  cast  a soft  glow  on  the  three  high- 
backed  chairs.  It  was  reflected  from  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  from  the  glass  front  of  a bookcase  set  over  near  the  empty 
fireplace.  The  two  windows,  through  which  an  arbor  could  be 
dimly  seen,  were  wide  open,  for  the  evening  was  rather  sultry. 
As  I entered  I noticed  the  drowsy  hum  of  insects  and  the  rest- 
less good-nights  of  the  chickens  as  they  settled  themselves  to  rest 
out  in  the  yard,  and  then  the  peaceful  silence,  broken  now  and 
again  by  the  chirping  of  a cricket  somewhere  out  in  the  night, 
while  fireflies  in  the  arbor  flashed  out  their  warning  signals  to 
the  winged  voyagers  of  the  dark. 

All  this  I noticed  in  an  instant,  but  before  I could  say  a 
word  Charlie  greeted  me. 

“How  are  you  Mr.  Matthews?  Your  long  tramp  must  have 
made  you  very  hungry.” 

There  was  a twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said  this,  but  I did 
not  know  its  meaning. 

“’Yes,”  I said,  “it  did.  But  why  do  you  mention  it?” 

“Oh.  I was  at  the  window  and  saw  you  come  down  the  road.” 

Just  then  his  mother  entered,  and  after  greeting  me  in  her 
cordial  fashion  took  her  seat  opposite. 

“Charlie  has  been  trying  to  get  me  to  wager  that  you  had  lost 
yourself,  but  I knew  you  hadn’t.” 

“No,”  I answered,  “but  the  darkness  came  on  so  very  sudden- 
ly that  I had  to  hurry  to  get  home.” 

I looked  over  at  her  son  and  saw  the  same  enigmatical  smile 
on  his  face.  If  my  hurry  made  him  smile,  and  I knew  I was 
not  a graceful  runner,  I was  glad  it  had  been  dark  and  I sin- 
cerely hoped  no  one  else  had  seen  me. 

“I  dare  say  you  had  a very  enjoyable  walk,”  said  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron. “I  remember  I used  to  like  the  hills,  for  the  woods  are 
very  pleasant  and  sometimes  the  view  from  them  is  magnificent, 
especially  if  you  go  high  enough.” 

“I  must  say  that  I enjoyed  myself,”  I answered,  forgetting 
about  the  old  house,  “but  I did  not  have  time  to  go  far.” 
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We  spoke  for  quite  a while  about  the  beauties  of  the  place 
with  which  she  was  well  acquainted  and  which  she  could  de- 
scribe graphically,  when  Charlie  asked : 

“How  far  did  you  go?  Did  you  see  the  Manor?” 

“The  Manor?”  I inquired. 

“Yes,  an  old  wooden  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  road. 
It’s  empty  now  and  all  tumble-down.” 

“Yes,”  I replied.  “I  saw  that  just  before  the  sun  set.” 

His  face  wore  a wider  smile  now  and  his  mother  looked  at 
him  inquiringly. 

“Did  you  see  anything — eh — unusual?” 

“Why,  no,  nothing  unusual,  unless  you  mean  the  sombre  ap- 
pearance of  the  house.  I’ll  admit  I didn’t  like  the  looks  of  it, 
but  then  it  has  been  neglected  for  a long  time.” 

“Yes,  it  has,”  said  Mrs.  Cameron;  “for  nearly  twenty  years 
now.  It  has  the  reputation  here  in  the  village  of  being  haunted 
and  I’m  not  sure  but  what  it  is.” 

“Why,  surely,  you  don’t  believe  in  such  a thing,  do  you  ?”  I 
asked  in  some  surprise,  for  though  she  had  lived  half  her  life  in 
the  village,  I thought  her  above  its  rural  superstitions. 

“I  don’t  generally,  but  in  this  case  I know  so  much  about  the 
house  that  is  unsavory  that  I really  think  it  is.  If  you’ll  excuse 
me  for  a few  moments  I’ll  clear  away  these  dishes  and  then 
I’ll  tell  you  why.” 

She  rose  and  in  a few  minutes  had  the  table  clear  but  for 
its  white  cloth.  In  a moment  or  two  she  returned  and  seated 
herself  once  more  in  the  lamplight.  Things  were  more  quiet  now, 
though  the  crickets  still  chirped  their  melancholy  choruses. 

“Do  you  believe  in  spirits?”  she  suddenly  asked.  “I  mean 
do  you  believe  that  we  are  able  to  communicate  with  them?” 

“Well,”  I answered,  “I  have  no  positive  views  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it.” 

“There  is,  as  I well  know.  And  there  is  also  much  that  is 
false,  but  above  all  else  my  experience  has  taught  me  to  fear 
them.” 

“Yet  you  don’t  believe  that  they  haunt  old  houses,  do  you?” 
I asked,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  yet  hoping  to  hear 
something  of  her  experiences. 

“As  to  that,  I can’t  say;  but  I’ve  seen  more  in  that  house 
than  perhaps  you’ll  believe.  You  know,  I suppose,  that  it  be- 
longed to  old  Dr.  Cameron  while  he  lived.” 

I did  not  know  it  but  was  more  than  interested. 

“Yes,”  she  went  on,  her  eyes  half  closing  as  her  mind  went 
back  over  the  years  of  hardship  that  had  followed  her  marriage. 
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“Yes,  and  for  a short  while  my  husband  and  I lived  there  with 
Dr.  Cameron  and  his  daughter.  That  was  before  Charlie  was 
born  and  my  husband  and  I were  very  happy.  You  have  heard, 
I suppose,  that  he  was  killed  in  an  accident?” 

I nodded,  and  she  went  on. 

“Well,  that  happened  after  we  were  married  barely  five 
months.  The  house  in  those  days  was  the  best  for  miles  around. 
Not  only  was  Dr.  Cameron  the  only  physician  in  the  neighbor- 
hood but  he  owned  considerable  property  in  the  village  and  was 
considered  wealthy.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  then,  that  the 
grounds  should  present  a beautiful  appearance  and  that  the 
building,  nestling  as  it  did  among  fine  old  trees,  should  well 
deserve  the  name  of  ‘The  Manor.’  Then  it  had  a spacious  porch 
at  the  front  and  another  at  the  side,  but  now  both  these  have 
disappeared.  The  gate  and  driveway  have  also  gone  to  ruin 
and  you  would  never  guess  that  the  present  wreck  was  once  a 
beautiful  country  home. 

“But  after  the  doctor’s  wife  died  he  began  to  neglect  things. 
His  practice,  which  had  never  been  great,  gradually  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a new-comer  in  the  village,  the  Dr.  Alvin,  whom 
you  must  have  seen.  Dr.  Cameron,  who  was  now  about  fifty, 
seemed  never  to  regain  his  natural  vigor  but  to  become  despon- 
dent and  melancholy. 

“I  remember  well  the  first  day  I met  him  and  Lucy.  They 
were  standing  on  the  porch,  when  my  husband  and  I alighted 
from  the  carriage  after  our  honeymoon.  Lucy  ran  forward  and 
kissed  my  husband,  her  brother,  but  seemed  very  shy  when  it 
came  to  meeting  me,  though  her  diffidence  disappeared  almost  im- 
mediately and  she  acted  as  though  she  had  known  me  for  years. 
She  was  about  my  height  with  a rather  thin  white  face  and  a 
delicate  mouth.  Her  hair  was  a light  brown  with  just  a tinge 
of  gold,  but  her  great  blue  eyes  with  the  least  suspicion  of  sad- 
ness in  them  were  her  main  attraction.  I afterwards  found  her 
to  have  a very  loving  nature  but  not  the  strength  of  character 
that  would  have  made  it  noble.  Her  white-haired  father  seemed 
broken  in  health,  though  he  still  carried  himself  erect,  and  while 
his  eyes  were  blue  like  Lucy’s  they  seemed  to  have  all  the  fire 
hers  lacked.” 

“He  gave  both  of  us  a royal  welcome,  but  the  more  I saw  of 
him  the  less  I liked  him.  There  was  something  about  him  I 
could  not  understand,  something  in  his  look  and  manner  that 
struck  me  as  unnatural.  At  supper  that  evening  he  rose  in  the 
midst  of  a dialogue  and  went  off  to  his  room  complaining  of  a 
headache.  At  this  an  unusual  look  came  over  Lucy’s  face,  but 
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I could  not  make  out  whether  it  was  caused  by  anger  or  by  pain, 
for  it  lasted  but  an  instant.  After  the  meal  he  was  with  us 
again  and  seemed  to  have  quite  recovered  from  his  attack.  That 
evening  we  went  to  bed  about  eleven,  for  I was  tired  after 
traveling  all  the  morning.  I had  my  room  between  my  husband’s 
room  and  the  doctor’s  upstairs  library,  while  the  doctor  and  Lucy 
slept  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 

“I  had  blown  out  my  candle  and  was  lying  awake  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  where  the  moonlight  traced  the  pattern  of  my  curtain, 
and  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  when  suddenly  I heard 
a footfall  outside  my  door.  It  startled  me  at  first,  for  I had  not 
heard  anyone  come  along  the  hall.  There  was  just  the  single 
solitary  step  as  though  someone  had  suddenly  plumped  down 
just  outside  my  room.  My  door  was  locked  and  I lay  there 
expecting  to  hear  the  step  pass  on  or  to  hear  a voice.  I waited 
perhaps  a minute,  my  surprise  growing  every  second,  for  not 
another  sound  reached  my  ears.  The  whole  house  was  as  still 
as  a tomb.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  even  a mouse  stirring.  I 
lay  back  trying  to  convince  myself  that  I had  been  mistaken 
when  I heard  the  step  again,  this  time  within  the  room.  I sat 
up  and  though  the  moonlight  streamed  in  through  the  window 
and  made  my  room  as  light  as  day  I could  see  nothing.  I sat 
there  staring  at  the  door  and  heard  the  step  approach.  I am 
sure  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  myself,  yet  I heard  the 
step  advance  slowly  and  deliberately  till  it  was  opposite  my  bed. 
I could  see  nothing,  but  could  feel  there  was  something  beside 
me  that  threatened  to  make  my  hair  stand  on  end  and  that  sent 
cold  chills  along  my  back,  though  the  room  had  become  insuf- 
ferably close  and  hot.  I don’t  know  how  I mustered  up  the 
courage  but  I put  out  my  hand  towards  the  sound.  It  touched 
nothing.  In  the  silence  I could  hear  my  heart  beating  against 
my  breast  as  I listened.  The  step  sounded  again,  this  time  a lit- 
tle further  oil  as  though  it  were  going  away.  Slowly  it  re- 
treated and  passed  out  into  the  hall.  The  air  cleared  as  it  does 
in  summer  after  a thunderstorm  and  now  with  the  retreat  of  the 
uncanny  step,  my  courage  returned.  I jumped  up,  ran  to  the 
door  and  found  it  locked  as  I had  left  it.  The  steps  were  going 
towards  the  end  of  the  hall  and  I listened  to  their  slow  heavy 
tread. 

‘I  went  back  to  bed  after  a moment,  for  the  sounds  had 
ceased,  but  I had  hardly  slipped  beneath  the  covers  when  I 
heard  them  again,  this  time  in  the  little  library  next  to  my  room. 
Suddenly  I was  startled  by  a loud  crash  that  seemed  enough  to 
wake  the  whole  house.  The  noise  of  breaking  wood  and  falling 
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glass  and  books  told  me  that  one  of  the  bookcases  had  been 
knocked  over.  This  noise  had  hardly  died  away  when  there 
was  another,  almost  as  loud,  and  then  a terrific  fusillade  of 
books  against  the  wall  and  on  the  floor,  as  though  someone  was 
trying  to  destroy  everything  in  the  library.  I have  prided  myself 
on  my  nerve  more  than  once,  but  the  visit  I had  just  received 
did  not  encourage  me  to  investigate.  I waited  to  hear  the  voices 
of  some  of  the  family  or  of  the  servants  who  slept  upstairs.  I 
called  and  called  but  received  no  answer.  The  whole  house 
seemed  to  be  dead,  yet  the  destruction  was  continuing  with  even 
greater  fury.  Crash,  crash  went  the  books  and  bookcases  as  the 
spirit,  for  such  I was  convinced  it  was,  vented  its  anger  undis- 
turbed. I don’t  know  how  long  it  lasted  but  at  length  it  stopped 
and  complete  silence  once  more  reigned  throughout  the  house. 
I lay  back  exhausted,  half  afraid  of  another  visit,  and  tried  to 
calm  my  puzzled  mind  and  throbbing  heart. 

“I  did  not  sleep  much  the  rest  of  that  night,  yet  I must  have 
dozed  off  sometime,  for  the  sun  was  shining  when  I opened  my 
eyes  again.  Before  I went  down  to  breakfast  I tried  the  door 
of  fhe  library  but  found  it  locked.  I peeped  in  through  the  key- 
hole in  an  endeavor  to  see  something  of  the  damage,  but  was 
unable  to  make  out  anything  except  the  opposite  window.  At 
the  table  I waited  to  hear  someone  mention  the  disturbance  of 
the  night  before,  but  all  were  ignorant  of  it  or  studiously  avoided 
the  subject.  At  last  I could  restrain  myself  no  longer.” 

“‘Didn’t  you  hear  me  call  last  night?’  I said  addressing  my 
husband.” 

“ ‘Hear  you  call?  No,  of  course  not.  Why,  did  you  call?’  ” 
he  asked  in  surpise. 

‘ ‘Why  you  surely  heard  the  noise  in  the  library.  You  must 
have  heard  it.  All  the  bookcases  are  smashed.’  ” 

“A  look  of  astonishment  came  over  his  face  but  the  doctor’s 
was  a puzzle.  At  the  mention  of  the  library,  he  started  and  a 
wan  smile  passed  across  his  countenance.  Before  my  husband 
could  say  a word,  his  dry  voice  interposed.” 

“ ‘My  dear  young  lady,’  he  said,  uttering  each  word  in  a most 
deliberate  fashion,  ‘you  must  have  been  dreaming.’  ” 

“His  manner  angered  me  and  I answered  rather  hotly.” 

“ ‘I  wasn’t  dreaming  as  an  examination  of  the  library  will 
prove.  There  was  enough  noise  to — ’ ” 

“ ‘Wait  till  we  have  seen  the  damage  before  you  tell  what  you 
think  you  heard,’  he  interrupted.  ‘We’ll  see  to  it  as  soon  as 
breakfast  is  over.’  ” 
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“ ‘Very  well,  we  will,’  I answered.  His  tone  angered  me 
more  than  his  words,  but  I thought  I had  better  wait  till  after 
he  had  seen  the  rooms  before  I said  anything  further.  Accord- 
ingly we  hurried  through  with  the  breakfast  though  he  seemed  to 
delay  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  all  filed  upstairs.” 

“Handing  me  a key,  he  said  in  a half  derisive  way,  ‘Show 
us  the  damage.’  ” 

“ ‘You’ll  see  it  soon  enough,’  I retorted  as  I slipped  it  into 
the  lock.  It  turned  easily  and  I threw  open  the  door.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  floor  but  a light  layer  of  dust  that  had  not 
been  disturbed.  Four  or  five  glass-fronted  book  cases  ranged 
against  the  walls  were  also  intact.  In  my  astonishment  I dropped 
the  key  on  the  floor.  His  laugh  was  mocking  in  the  extreme.” 

“‘Now  who  was  dreaming?’ 

“I  locked  the  door  in  a daze  not  knowing  but  what  I was 
dreaming.  After  such  a surprise  the  whole  of  that  day  seemed 
unreal  to  me  until  Lucy  and  I took  a walk  around  the  grounds 
m the  afternoon.  The  day  was  a beautiful  example  of  early 
Autumn  weather  when  the  great  trees  had  just  begun  to  put  on 
their  colored  finery.  The  grass  was  still  green  and  the  air  still 
warm.  But  despite  all  this,  there  seemed  to  be  something  that 
kept  the  smiles  from  my  companion’s  face.  She  seemed  to  have 
something  weighing  on  her  mind  for  when  I pointed  out  a par- 
ticularly beautiful  vista  among  the  hills  visible  from  the  drive- 
way she  answered  in  a far  away  and  disinterested  voice.  But  we 
had  not  gone  far  when  she  unmasked  her  thoughts,  not  I thought 
because  she  liked  me  particularly,  though  I knew  that  I had  not 
failed  to  win  her  regard,  but  rather  because  she  found  them  bur- 
densome and  sought  relief  from  their  oppression.” 

“ ‘I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  father’s  conduct  last  evening 
and  this  morning,’  she  said  suddenly.  ‘He  is  getting  old  now 
and  is  not  so  strong  as  he  used  to  be  before  mother  died.’  ” 

“She  spoke  in  a monotonous  tone  and  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  for  she  seemed  to  be  talking  to  herself  rather  than  to 
me.  \ did  not  know  what  to  say  but  she  did  not  wait.” 

“ ‘But  then  I should  not  be  making  excuses  for  him,”  she  went 
on.  ‘I  don’t  know  what  you  will  think  of  me,  but  you  may  as 
well  be  told  now  as  to  find  it  out  yourself,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  if  I tell  you  myself.  Of  course  you  know  you  were  not 
deceived  about  the  noises  last  night  ?’  ” 

“She  stopped  where  she  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  ill-kept 
drive,  and  turned  towards  me.  This  was  a remark  I had  hardly 
expected  from  her  but  answered  candidly.” 
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“ ‘No,  I know  I wasn’t.  I certainly  did  hear  noises,  but  I 
can’t  explain  how  it  was  that  my  husband  in  the  next  room  heard 
nothing  or  how  it  was  that  the  book  cases  were  not  damaged  for 
I distinctly  heard  them  being  smashed.’  ” 

“ ‘Well  I can’t  explain  the  fact  either,’  she  returned,  ‘but  I 
know  it  is  true  for  I have  heard  the  smashing,  if  you  can  call  it 
such,  myself.  The  first  time  I slept  in  the  room  it  nearly  killed 
me  but  now  I am  quite  used  to  it.  My  father  knows  about  it, 
too,  yet  he  has  tried  to  persuade  me  I have  not  heard  anything 
though  he  can  easily  see  I am  convinced  of  the  opposite.  You 
see  it  cannot  be  heard  except  from  that  certain  room,  and  al- 
though he  had  the  room  before  I did  he  will  not  admit  hearing 
anything.  Yet  I can  feel  that  he  knows  all  about  it,  even  its 
cause.  One  day  soon  after  my  mother  died,  I was  going  over 
the  whole  house  and  entered  the  library  to  give  it  an  airing,  as  it 
had  not  been  opened  for  months.  It  was  like  many  another  room 
in  the  house  in  that  respect.  While  I was  about  it,  I thought  I 
would  examine  the  place  to  see  if  I could  find  some  reason  for 
the  nightly  visits.  Though  I could  find  nothing  else,  I was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  books  in  it  were  by  Voltaire.  I 
can’t  say  that  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  smashing,  yet  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  was  his  spirit  come  back  to  destroy 
as  much  of  his  life  work  as  he  could.’  ” 

“She  said  this  in  all  sincerity  and  when  I considered  the  char- 
acter of  his  writings,  I could  not  doubt  the  possibility.” 

“ Tut  that  is  not  the  strangest  room  in  the  house,’  pursued 
this  strange  girl,  ‘though  I wish  to  God  it  were.  I am  going  to 
tell  you  something  which  I know  you  cannot  fail  to  see  for  your- 
self if  you  remain  with  us  for  even  a week,  but  I want  you  to  be 
on  your  guard.  You  know  that  since  mother  died,  father’s  health 
has  been  failing  till  now  he  is  only  a shadow  of  his  former  self. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Since  then  he  has  taken  up  a study  that  I 
fear  will  be  his  ruin  as  it  has  already  separated  us  in  everything 
but  outward  relations.  I don’t  know  exactly  how  he  started  it, 
unless  the  ouija  board  he  bought  soon  after  mother’s  death  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  In  the  beginning  I suppose  the  board 
amused  him,  for  the  uncanny  thing  would  answer  questions  as 
though  it  had  life,  and  he  loved  to  show  how  accurate  it  was,  but 
after  a time  he  kept  it  all  to  himself  in  his  study.  Then  for  davs 
at  a time  he  remained  there  and  had  his  meals  brought  to  him. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  he  has  even  slept  there.  I suppose  he 
found  it  interesting  at  first  and  an  escape  from  the  sorrows  that 
he  could  hardly  bear,  for  though  I felt  my  mother’s  death  keemv 
I was  not  affected  nearly  so  much  as  he  was.  I remember  well 
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the  first  time  I saw  evidence  of  a new  turn  in  his  occupation  or 
study  or  whatever  it  was.  It  happened  one  day  shortly  after  I 
began  to  hear  the  smashing  in  the  upstairs  library.  Father  had 
been  in  the  study  all  day  and  I brought  him  his  evening  meal. 
I brought  it  to  him  myself  because  I was  curious  to  know  just 
what  he  was  doing.  So  I opened  his  study  door  suddenly  and 
as  I entered  with  the  things,  I thought  I noticed  a strangeness 
about  the  room,  a strangeness  that  I cannot  describe  though  I 
was  quite  conscious  of  it  at  the  time.  It  lasted  but  an  instant  and 
I set  the  tray  down  on  the  center  table.  My  father  was  sitting 
in  a smoking  jacket  over  near  the  fireplace  where  a dull  neglected 
fire  threw  a feeble  light  about  the  room,  though  it  left  his  face 
in  shadow.  It  was  almost  evening  now  and  the  heavy  curtains 
of  the  two  tall  windows  effectually  excluded  most  of  the  little 
daylight  that  remained.  I had  not  made  much  noise  in  enter- 
ing but  I felt  sure  he  was  not  asleep.  Still  I did  not  speak  for 
something  kept  me  silent.  I stood  there  near  the  table  wonder- 
ing at  my  own  and  my  father’s  silence.  He  still  sat  in  his  low 
seated,  high  backed  roomy  chair  beside  the  fire,  when  suddenly 
he  extended  his  hand  across  the  fireplace.  A feeble  flame  leaped 
up  as  if  in  response  and  threw  a pale  light  on  his  face.  I was 
surprised  to  see  in  the  momentary  glow  that  his  eyes  were  shut 
and  that  his  face  had  a look  of  pain  on  it.  My  surprise  lasted 
but  a moment.  His  extended  arm  and  hand  suddenly  bent  as 
though  beckoning  and  I distinctly  saw  a small  table  with  a lamp 
on  it  move  across  the  room  and  stop  at  his  side.  The  unnatural 
scene  was  too  much  for  me.  I do  not  know  whether  I screamed 
or  silently  fainted  but  the  next  thing  I knew  I was  lying  on  the 
floor  while  my  father  was  bathing  my  brow  with  the  water  I had 
brought  in  on  the  tray.’  ” 

“ ‘Though  I questioned  him  he  pooh-poohed  all  I said  but 
could  net  convince  me  as  he  certainly  seemed  anxious  to  do,  that 
I was  unwell.  Except  for  a slight  headache  that  had  been  with 
me  since  morning  I never  felt  physically  stronger.  Since  that 
time,  I have  watched  him  closely  for  I knew  he  had  a secret 
he  did  not  wish  me  to  know.  And  now  that  I know  it,  I am  the 
most  unhappy  girl  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  days  have  been 
filled  with  fears.  Every  hour  I expect  to  see  another  evidence 
of  his  unholy  practice  for  though  he  will  not  admit  it,  he  can 
and  does  hold  intercourse  with  spirits  from  the  other  world. 
Every  time  I have  entered  his  study,  while  he  was  there,  the 
whole  room  seemed  suddenly  to  readjust  itself  as  though  caught 
unexpectedly  in  an  unnatural  condition.  At  first  glance  it  was 
never  the  same  as  at  a moment  later.  Then  again  father  seems 
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to  know  many  things,  days  before  they  happen.  But  during  the 
last  two  months  he  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  He  is  in  the  study 
now  more  than  ever  and  what  makes  me  most  anxious  is  that 
he  locks  his  door  though  he  never  did  so  before.  He  is  also 
troubled  with  headaches  that  come  on  suddenly  and  can  be  re- 
lieved only  by  absolute  rest  in  his  study.  He  says  that  is  the 
only  remedy,  and  that  he  locks  his  door  to  secure  himself  against 
disturbance.  As  though  there  was  anyone  in  the  house  who 
who  would  disturb  him  when  he  needs  rest ! But  these  attacks 
are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  He  had  one  at  the  table 
last  night.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  for  I feel  that  he  is  not 
himself  any  more.  He  seems  to  live  in  a separate  world.  He  is 
so  strange  and  morose,  so  uncertain  in  his  temper  that  I am 
becoming  afraid  of  him.’  ” 

“The  poor  girl  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears  and  walked 
along  beside  me  with  a nervous  jerky  step.  Her  account  was 
almost  unbelievable  and  I began  to  suspect  that  perhaps  she  was 
not  well.  I could  see  that  her  nerves  were  strung  beyond  a safe 
point.  Delusion  or  reality,  I did  not  know  which  to  call  it,  though 
my  own  experiences  of  the  night  before  lent  some  color  to  the 
latter.” 

“We  had  gone  around  the  house  by  this  time  and  were  ap- 
proaching the  front  again  when  we  saw  a young  man  leading  a 
horse  up  the  drive.  He  was  dressed  in  brown  coat  and  riding 
breeches  and  wore  brown  leather  puttees  against  which  he  struck 
a riding  crop  at  every  stride.  His  horse  was  a rather  small  light 
brown  animal  but  strongly  and  stockily  built.  On  near  approach 
I saw  that  the  man  was  decidedly  handsome,  with  an  open  manly 
expression,  blue  eyes  that  looked  right  through  one,  and  light, 
almost  blonde  hair.” 

“The  moment  he  came  into  sight,  Lucy  gave  a little  start  and 
wiped  her  eyes  in  a hurried  furtive  way.” 

“ ‘Oh  here  comes  Len,  Leonard  Roberts.  We’re  going  to 
be ’ 

“She  stopped  but  I knew  well  enough  what  she  would  have 
said,  and  when  she  looked  at  me  she  saw  I knew  it.” 

“ 'Oh  there  I’ve  gone  and  told  you  and  I wanted  it  to  be  a 
secret.  Now  you’ll  have  to  promise  not  to  tell  anyone,  not  even 
your  husband.  Will  you  promise?’  ” 

“I  promised  willingly  enough  and  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
thought  of  her  father  whom  she  seemed  to  consider  in  great  dan- 
ger, had  completely  left  her  mind.” 

“ When  is  it  going  to  be?’  I asked.” 
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“ ‘Next  Easter.  But  sh!  Don’t  let  him  know  I told  you  any- 
thing.’ ” 

“ ‘Katherine,  let  me  present  Mr.  Leonard  Roberts.  Len,  my 
sister-in-law,  Katherine  Cameron.’  ” 

“After  a few  perfunctory  remarks  he  said 

“ ‘Lucy,  I don’t  know  exactly  why  I came  over  this  afternoon, 
but  I had  a queer  idea  that  you  were  ill.  You’re  not,  are  you?’  ” 

“ ‘Can’t  you  see?’  ” 

“ ‘Well  you  don’t  look  very  sick,  yet  you  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  not  perfectly  well.  Come,  you’re  not,  are 
you?’  he  insisted  in  a solicitous  voice.  He  seemed  so  serious  that 
he  frightened  her  a bit.” 

“ ‘Well  I did  have  a headache  but  I don’t  look  so  badly  as  all 
that,  do  I ?’” 

“ Yes  you  do,’  he  said  bluntly.  ‘Doesn’t  she,  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron ?'  ” 

“ ‘She  doesn’t  look  very  well,’  I answered,  but  Lucy  seemed 
anxious  to  change  the  subject.” 

“ ‘Oh  Len,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Creeley  lately  ? I’ve  been  won- 
dering whether  he  is  really  as  angry  as  he  looked  the  last  time 
you  were  both  here.’  ” 

“ ‘Yes,’  answered  Leonard,  ‘I  saw  him  as  I came  through 
the  vihage.  He  was  just  leaving  the  apothecary’s  and  as  he  took 
no  notice  of  me,  though  I am  sure  he  saw  me,  I did  not  speak 
to  him.’  ” 

“ ‘That’s  just  like  him,’  said  Lucy.  ‘I  never  saw  a more  un- 
reasonable and  hasty  fellow  in  my  life.  Why  last  week,’  turning 
to  me,  ‘he  was  here  with  Len,  and  because  he  thought  I slighted 
him  he  became  angry  and  was  sulky  the  rest  of  the  evening.  And 
then  when  Len  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  told  him  to  cheer 
up,  he  went  off  without  saying  a word.  But  to  make  matters 
worse,  I hear  that  he  fell  just  outside  the  gate  in  the  dark  and  cut 
his  arm  badly.’  ” 

“She  told  me  this  with  a childish  ingenuousness  that  quite 
suited  her  innocent  appearance,  and  I could  see  that  she  was  not 
sorry  it  had  happened,  though  for  that  matter  Mr.  Roberts  did 
not  seem  to  be  either.  We  stood  there  beside  the  horse  for  per- 
haps fifteen  minutes  and  then  Mr.  Roberts,  waving  aside  all  her 
invitations  to  stay,  mounted  and  rode  down  the  path.  The  day 
was  pretty  well  spent  by  this  time,  though  it  was  still  warm  and 
sultry,  and  in  a short  while  we  went  inside.” 

“Her  father  hurried  into  his  study  as  we  entered.  He  seemed 
in  the  dim  half  light  to  be  quite  bent,  but  I suppose  it  was  my 
imagination  that  gave  his  usually  upright  frame  that  appearance. 
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We  had  supper  alone  as  my  husband  had  gone  over  to  Aina  to 
attend  to  some  of  our  baggage,  and  had  not  yet  returned,  and 
the  doctor  had  another  of  his  attacks  of  unsociability.  I did  not 
know  what  else  to  call  them,  though  if  I took  the  view  Lucy’s 
story  seemed  to  imply  and  she  seemed  to  take,  I would  have 
called  them  trances.  But  I did  not  say  anything  to  her  because 
I did  not  want  to  recall  them  to  her  mind.” 

“When  we  had  finished,  Lucy  complained  about  the  closeness 
of  the  house  and  proposed  a walk  down  the  path.  It  was  pretty 
dark  outside  under  the  trees,  though  in  spots  the  bright  moon 
shone  through  their  thick  overhanging  branches  and  bathed  their 
rough  half  hidden  trunks  in  a ghostly  light.  A gentle  breeze  had 
started  up  and  was  sighing  among  the  leaves  overhead,  while 
dark  masses  of  clouds  were  beginning  to  obscure  the  stars  on  the 
eastern  horizon.  Lucy  had  put  on  a shawl  and  we  walked  in 
silence,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  trees  and  of  the  insects  in 
the  rather  deep  grass  on  either  side  of  us.  At  the  gate  we  had 
a fine  view  of  the  approaching  clouds  whose  black  masses  could 
be  made  out  even  against  the  night  sky  as  they  rolled  quickly 
towards  us  wrapping  star  after  star  in  the  deep  folds  of  their 
darkness.  Only  then  did  I notice  that  I had  forgotten  my  shawl 
and  was  almost  shivering  in  my  light  waist  which  was  hardly 
suited  for  outdoor  wear.  But  Lucy  would  not  walk  back  with 
me  to  get  it.” 

“ ‘I’ll  wait  for  you  here.  I want  to  see  the  clouds  swallow 
up  the  moon,’  she  said.  ‘Hurry  back  or  you’ll  be  too  late.’  ” 

“I  hurried  up  the  path  to  the  house  and  through  the  unlighted 
hall  up  to  my  room.  I was  feeling  around  in  the  dark  for  my 
shawl  which  I had  left  on  the  back  of  my  chair  when  shriek  after 
shriek  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air.  Though  I was  not  able  to 
tell  immediately  whence  they  came,  I knew  they  were  Lucy’s. 
The  agony  and  mortal  anguish  in  their  despairing  tones  pierced 
me  like  a knife.  My  heart  stopped  beating  and  I stood  there  with 
my  hand  on  the  shawl  listening  in  a daze.  It  was  not  till  her 
shrieks  had  ceased  that  I realized  that  something  terrible  had 
happened  to  her.” 

“ ‘I  burst  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  I thought  of 
getting  the  doctor,  but  his  study  door  was  partly  open  so  I knew 
he  had  been  before  me.  I raced  down  the  path  to  the  gate.  There 
in  a flood  of  ghastly  moonlight  I saw  my  worst  fears  realized. 
Lucy  was  stretched  out  on  her  back  on  the  ground,  her  hands 
pressed  closely  to  her  face.  Her  father  was  kneeling  beside  her 
vainly  trying  to  pull  her  hands  away  as  she  rolled  from  side  to 
side  in  an  ecstacy  of  agony.” 
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“ ‘What  has  happened?  Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with  her?’ 
I screamed  at  him.  Not  till  I pulled  him  by  the  shoulder  did  he 
notice  me.” 

“ ‘Acid.  Some  one  has  thrown  acid  on  her  face.  Here,  quick, 
take  her  feet  and  help  me  carry  her  into  the  house.’  ” 

“ ‘Acid  ?’  I said  hardly  knowing  what  it  meant.  ‘Who  did 
it?’” 

“ ‘Come.  Come.  Don’t  stand  there  like  a fool.  Take  her 
feet.’  ” 

‘‘His  coolness  and  desperate  energy  nerved  me,  and  between 
us  we  carried  her  now  unconscious  body  into  the  house  followed 
by  a panic  stricken  housemaid  and  cook.  We  carried  her  up 
in  the  dark  as  gently  as  we  could  to  her  room  and  laid  her  on  the 
bed.  She  was  not  very  heavy  and  in  the  excitement  we  hardly 
noticed  her  weight.  Then  while  I tried  to  light  the  lamp  the 
doctor  ran  downstairs  to  his  medicine  closet  and  sent  off  to  the 
village  here  for  Dr.  Alvin.  He  showed  surprising  energy  and 
was  back  before  I had  found  the  matches.  When  he  had  lit  the 
lamp,  we  saw  the  horrible  deed  in  all  its  terrible  details. 

[ Concluded  in  our  next] 
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A SUNBEAM  danced  on  ocean’s  floor 

And  lost  its  way  ’mid  rocks  and  shells; 
Now  far  beneath  the  wild  wave’s  roar, 

A shining  pearl  the  captive  dwells. 

J.  G.  CHOVENY. 


Joan  tfje  Pasrtjful. 

THIS  maiden  warrior,  Nature’s  simple  child, 

From  her  dear  groves  and  fields  ne’er  wished  to  stray, 
Till  Heaven’s  mandate  came.  All  undefiled, 

With  patriot  thought  possessed,  she  took  her  way 
To  scenes  unknown,  to  camps,  and  wars  and  gay 
Resort  of  kings.  Reserved  was  she  with  head 
And  eyes  submissive  bowed,  as  did  betray 
Docility,  while  o’er  her  looks  was  spread 
The  light  of  modesty  whence  bashfulness  is  fed. 

JOHN  EGAN  T2. 


Joan  tfje  beautiful. 

WITH  graceful  mien,  a beauteous  maid  was  she 
Of  perfect  form  ; down  from  her  head  did  roll 
A tide  of  glorious  hair ; at  times  you’d  see 
Her  sparkling  eyes,  twin  portals  of  a soul 
Thicked  veiled  in  purity,  whence  too  they  stole 
Their  holy  brilliance.  And  on  her  fair  face 
Reposed  a dignity  which  to  her  whole 
Sweet  person  gave  a charm,  ’gainst  every  trace 
Of  thoughts  from  hearts  unholy  sprung,  by  its  rare  grace. 
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Joan  tfje  Jirabe. 

THOUGH  bashful,  she  was  brave,  though  fair  yet  strong 
This  wondrous  maiden  moved  her  bands  among. 

A listless  king  she  roused  because  of  wrong 
To  fair  France  done,  and  from  the  brave  she  wrung 
A brave  response,  when  o’er  her  limbs  she  flung 
The  polished  steel,  and  in  her  slender  hand 
Firm  grasped  Saint  Catharine’s  sword.  French  weapons  sung 
O’er  foemen’s  casques  dire  music  then.  They  stand 
Sore  stunned,  then  flee  dismayed  before  Joan’s  conquering  band. 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR  T2 


Joan  tf>e  jflflartpr. 

0 FICKLE  Frank,  when  can  you  lift  your  head 

From  weight  of  shame  that  bears  you  to  the  ground  ? 
Foul  traitor  to  the  maid  who  bravely  lead 
Your  beaten  squadrons  on,  till  victories  found 
Your  worthless  king  by  this  frail  warrior  crowned! 

And  Britons,  blush  ye  for  your  deed  of  shame! 

But  hail,  Sweet  Maid,  in  innocency  gowned ! 

Thy  deeds  shall  splendor  cast  around  thy  name, 

And  to  thy  glory  add  the  palm,  the  Martyr’s  fame. 


AMBROSE  T.  McCAFFERTY  T2* 
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THE  quaint  garden  was  a maze  of  riotous  color.  Roses 
were  there  in  every  conceivable  variety ; red  roses,  white 
roses,  pink  roses,  roses  everywhere ; and  their  soft,  deli- 
cate coloring  was  matched  in  the  subtle  glow  of  the  sweet  old 
face  of  the  bent  little  figure  kneeling  beside  them.  Trowel  in 
hand,  she  was  tenderly  caring  for  the  roots  of  her  beloved  vines 
and  the  mingled  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  her  expressive  face 
as  she  worked,  was  good  to  see.  It  was  a pathetic  figure  that 
stopped  thus,  busily  engaged  on  her  labor  of  love.  The  delicate, 
oval  features  were  already  bordered  by  snowy  curls,  and  tell- 
tale lines  of  suffering  about  the  eyes  gave  her  countenance  a 
wonderfully  patient  wistfulness,  as  if  some  great,  suppressed 
longing  gnawed  at  her  heart,  occasionally  causing  a look  of  dread 
and  apprehension  to  interfere  with  the  usual  tranquility  of  her 
smile.  “A  little  mad,”  the  village  folk  said,  and  sadly  shook  their 
heads.  They  could  have  easily  agreed  to  that;  for  madness  is 
a word  easily  applied  since  the  world  began,  to  any  strong,  su- 
perior quality  in  human  nature  that  lifts  us  above  our  fellows. 
There  was  that  about  her  which  eluded  the  grasp  of  slow,  dull 
wits,  but  her  simple  benignity  made  her  beloved  by  all.  Sym- 
pathetically, they  indulged  her  in  her  whimsical,  almost  defiant 
love  to  grub  in  soft  brown  earth  as  she  inhaled  the  fragrance 
of  numberless  ruddy  petals.  They  realized,  perhaps,  that  while 
she  was  thus  occupied,  she  almost  forgot  for  the  nonce,  the  piti- 
ful domestic  tragedy  which  had  blotted  out  so  much  sunshine 
from  her  narrow  existence. 

Her  labors  were  presently  interrupted  by  the  hurried  ap- 
proach of  a gaunt,  ginghamed  figure  who  struggled  breathlessly 
to  articulate  some  evidently  important  news.  The  visitor  was 
a long,  lean,  lachrymose  creature  who  related  her  story  pitifully, 
yet  with  a certain  quiet  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  she  was 
the  first  to  circulate  the  information  and  to  see  how  the  blow 
would  be  received  by  the  unhappy  woman  before  her.  “Dear 
Mrs.  Stirling,”  she  said  soothingly,  “please  be  calm.  I have 
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news  of  your  son.”  The  old  lady’s  face  was  ashen.  “My  son !” 
she  murmured  in  an  awed  whisper.  “Tell  me,  he’s  not — ” 
“There,  there,”  said  the  woman : “After  all  it  may  not  be  he, 
although  the  names  are  alike,”  and  she  pointed  to  a torn  news- 
paper clipping  in  her  hand.  Smoothing  it  deliberately  in  her 
palm  she  read  a curt  notice  to  the  effect  that  one  James  Stirling, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  would  be  electrocuted 
one  week  from  the  present  date  in  the  western  city  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  Then  followed  the  details  of  the  deed, 
which,  it  seemed,  was  a most  atrocious  affair,  and  a description 
of  the  personality  of  the  sentenced  man.  She  was  interrupted 
by  a low,  heartrending  groan  from  the  poor  mother.  “Enough!” 
she  choked,  “it  is  my  boy.”  Seeing  a look  of  disdainful  abhor- 
rence flicker  on  the  woman’s  face,  she  said,  “Do  you  suppose  it 
makes  any  difference  to  me  what  he  has  done,  however  brutal 
the  crime  may  have  been,  if  he  committed  it  at  all ! He  is  in 
trouble;  he  needs  his  mother;  my  place  is  by  his  side.  He  is 
my  son !”  she  reiterated  with  quiet  dignity.  But  the  sudden 
shock  proved  too  much  for  her.  The  trowel  fell  listlessly  from 
her  hand  and  she  collapsed  on  the  garden  seat.  “Leave  me !”  she 
moaned,  brokenly,  “leave  me !” 

Ghosts  of  the  past,  long  buried,  rose  before  her  as  she  stared 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  her  picturesque  surroundings,  and  she  did 
not  bid  them  go.  She  made  a sad  figure  huddled  there  on  the 
bench.  Her  sunbonnet  was  askew  and  little  silken  tendrils  of 
her  hair  fluttered  aimlessly  about  her  drawn  features,  but  tender 
memories  crept  out  of  the  vague  shadows  of  the  long  ago,  hold- 
ing her  fascinated,  and  her  reverie  remained  undisturbed.  She 
heard  the  merry  laughter  of  little  children  as  they  ran  recklessly 
through  that  very  garden ; she  heard  their  shrill  treble  rise  oc- 
casional’y  in  senseless  altercation ; she  saw  always  in  her  dreamy 
speculation,  one  figure  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest, 
a sturdy,  handsome  little  chap  whose  soft  brown  curls  shook 
defiantly  as  he  angrily  expostulated  with  one  of  the  larger  of  his 
fellows  when  a certain  dainty  little  maid  had  been  inadvertently 
bruised  in  one  of  their  absorbing  games;  she  saw  the  gentle, 
proprietary  air  with  which  he  slipped  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
and  the  trusting  adoration  of  the  mite  as  she  lifted  her  tearstained 
face  to  his  in  a smile  of  ingenuous  coquetry.  Then  it  was  that 
she  felt  the  first  jealous  pang  of  bereft  motherhood  take  pos- 
session of  her  as  she  saw  a reciprocal  gleam  in  the  boy’s  flashing 
eyes,  and  she  came  to  a realization  of  what  the  boy  really  meant 
to  her,  how  he  filled  up  the  void  made  by  his  father’s  death  soon 
after  his  birth,  becoming  the  sole  object  of  her  devotion,  and  how 
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deeply  she  would  feel  the  inevitable  separation  she  knew  would 
come. 

She  reviewed  them  both  through  the  years  that  followed; 
bright,  happy,  years  redolent  with  tender  reminiscences.  She 
saw  the  shy  embarrassment  on  the  boy’s  face  that  glorious  morn- 
ing in  June  when  the  surrounding  branches  were  filled  with  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage,  chirruping  in  sheer  abandon  in  the  exu- 
berance of  the  morning  light.  He  had  come  to  ask  permission 
to  wed  the  girl  of  his  heart  and  knowing  intuitively  the  object  of 
the  interview  she  had  mischievously  contrived  to  keep  him  in 
suspense  awhile.  But  even  the  birds  seemed  to  be  pleading  his 
cause  and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  him.  She 
saw  him  on  that  never  to  be  forgotten  day  in  the  following  au- 
tumn, on  his  marriage  morning.  The  chancel  was  smothered  with 
her  choicest  roses,  and  monstrous  festoons  of  them  draped  the 
walls  on  every  side.  The  church  was  filled  with  eager,  expectant 
faces.  There  was  a general  craning  of  necks  and  a restlessness 
among  the  congregation.  On  some  of  the  faces  could  be  dis- 
cerned a look  of  sneering  sophistication.  For  it  was  long  past 
the  hour  set  for  the  ceremony  and  the  bride-elect  had  not  yet 
appeared.  The  old  lady  had  sat  proudly,  with  head  erect,  ignor- 
ing the  suppressed  titters,  impatiently  awaiting  the  girl’s  coming. 
For  a seemingly  interminable  long  time  they  waited,  but  she 
came  not.  Slowly  the  congregation  left  the  church  in  excited, 
gossiping  clusters.  Deeply  mortified,  the  mother  and  son  set  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  girl’s  distant  cottage  where  the  explan- 
ation of  their  cruel  disappointment  awaited  them.  Poor,  fool- 
ish Margaret,  determined  to  do  her  handsome  lover  justice,  had 
decided  that  the  limited  facilities  of  the  local  modistes  were  inad- 
equate for  the  preparation  of  her  trousseau,  and  she  had  gone 
into  the  nearby  city  to  engage  a seamstress  who  guaranteed 
that  the  bridal  outfit  would  be  up  to  the  minute  in  style.  Happy 
at  the  thought  of  her  prospective  husband’s  pleased  surprise,  she 
had  yielded  without  a murmur  to  the  dressmaker’s  demands  for 
fittings,  and  soon  after  departed  for  her  home  carrying  a won- 
derful creation,  a veritable  triumph  of  the  modiste’s  art — her 
wedding  dress.  But  alas  she  had  sat  in  the  woman’s  parlor,  bliss- 
fully unaware  that  in  a back  room  there  lay  a little  boy  suffer- 
ing from  a contagious  disease.  When  he  moaned  aloud  with 
pain,  his  mother,  still  holding  the  shimmering  material  of  the 
bridal  costume,  would  rush  in  to  quiet  him,  with  the  result  that 
germs  of  the  disease  were  transferred  to  the  cloth.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  at  home,  the  girl  had  yielded,  a little  vainly  perhaps, 
to  entreaties,  and  had  resolved  to  try  on  the  fatal  wedding  dress. 
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She  was  stricken  with  the  fever ; on  her  wedding  day  she  was  in 
the  wildest  delirium,  and  soon  withered  and  faded  out  of  exist- 
ence like  the  foliage  on  her  native  mountains.  The  boy’s  grief 
had  been  terrible,  violent,  unreasoning.  Thoroughly  broken  in 
spirit  he  had  blindly  insisted  that  he  must  go  away,  and  realiz- 
ing the  futility  of  thwarting  him  in  his  resolution,  his  mother 
had  silently  acquiesced.  From  that  time  her  life  was  completely 
changed.  There  had  been  a few  letters  at  first,  but  gradually 
their  number  diminished,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  How  she 
had  suffered ! Sometimes  she  thought  she  must  lose  her  reason 
in  her  fierce,  wild  craving  for  tidings  of  the  prodigal.  Nightly 
she  prayed  for  a sign,  and  at  last  the  furtive  whisperings  of  her 
soul  had  been  answered.  At  last  the  unbroken  silence  of  years, 
long  interminable  years  had  been  penetrated  but  in  what  a 
fashion ! Her  boy,  a criminal  under  sentence  of  death ! Would 
she  be  in  time  to  plead  for  him?  Vague  questionings  rose  in  her 
heart.  Would  he  recognize  her?  She  shivered,  and  rose  to  go, 
for  a heavy  mist  was  gathering. 

That  night,  standing  by  the  fireplace  she  drew  from  the  man- 
tel a shabby  volume  of  the  Imitation.  The  book  opened  of  its 
own  accord  at  a certain  passage  and  she  smiled  happily  as  she 
read:  “Love  watcheth,  and  slumbering,  sleepeth  not;  when 
weary,  ii  is  not  tired;  when  angry — ” She  heaved  a sigh  of 
relief.  “He  will  recognize  me ; he  will  understand,”  she  mur- 
mured softly.  And  a great  peace  filled  her  soul.  In  the  morn- 
ing, after  many  hurried  leave-takings,  she  departed  from  the 
little  Canadian  village,  on  her  wearisome  journey,  and  with  her 
went  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  community. 

At  length,  after  a long  journey  of  torturing  anxiety,  the  old 
lady  arrived  at  the  prison,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  A rail- 
road accident  had  cruelly  conspired  against  her  and  she  had  ar- 
rived at  her  destination  barely  two  hours  before  the  execution 
of  the  dread  sentence.  She  walked  hurriedly  to  the  office  of 
the  head  warden,  where  she  told  her  pitiful  story.  With  a resig- 
nation ineffable  in  its  sweetness,  she  informed  him  that  she  re- 
garded all  thoughts  of  reprieve  as  hopeless  now,  and  was  content 
to  see  her  son  die,  a martyr  to  justice,  but  if  she  could  only  see 
his  face  once  more,  hear  from  his  own  lips  a sincere  protestation 
of  his  innocence.  The  warden  was  strangely  touched  by  her 
abject  humility  and  with  many  assurances  that  her  request  would 
be  granted  he  departed  to  prepare  the  prisoner  for  the  trying 
meeting.  And  it  seemed  to  the  wretched  woman  huddled  in  the 
big  office  chair  that  he  would  never  return,  that  something  dread- 
ful had  happened  in  the  seemingly  interminably  long  wait,  and 
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that  she  would  never  be  taken  to  her  son.  A terrible,  nameless 
fear  possessed  her. 

A single,  ragged  sunbeam  straggled  through  the  high  window 
of  the  cell,  and  fell  upon  the  gaunt,  emanciated  figure  stretched 
upon  the  rough  trundle-bed  in  the  corner.  At  the  guard’s  almost 
noiseless  entrance,  the  man  rose  and  stared  sullenly  at  him,  his 
sense  of  acoustics  having  been  rendered  abnormally  keen  by  the 
fancied  footfalls  of  grotesque,  avenging  spirits  as  the  hour  of 
his  doom  slowly  approached.  There  was  a defiant,  dangerous 
glitter  in  his  eyes  as  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  guard  to 
speak.  “Quiet  yourself,  now,”  he  remonstrated.  “I  have  some 
good  news  for  you,  you  are  to  have  a visitor — your  mother.  ’ 
With  a wild,  exultant  shriek  of  joy,  almost  maniacal  in  its  fierce- 
ness, all  the  long  pent-up  hunger  for  maternal  love  was  given 
vent  to  in  that  single  passionate  outburst  “Mother !”  He  had 
risen  now  and  was  talking  volubly,  almost  cheerfully.  The  in- 
telligence seemed  to  have  infused  him  with  new  life.  “Tell  me,” 
he  hesitated,  “does  she  know  ?”  At  the  guard’s  silent  ac- 
quiescence he  groaned.  His  mind  seemed  suddenly  troubled 
with  some  weighty  problems,  and  after  some  moments  of  delib- 
eration he  spoke,  and  his  voice  sounded  very  far  away. 

“We  must  save  her  from  all  this  ignominy;  she  must  never 
know  the  truth ; she  has  not  seen  me  for  many  years.  The 
chances  are  she  will  not  recognize  me  when  she  comes.  I will 
refuse  to  own  her.  When  you  first  told  me  of  her  arrival  it  was 
as  if  an  immeasurable  light  had  suddenly  sprung  out  of  a great 
darkness,  and  I in  my  selfish  craving  for  sympathy  and  love 
decided  to  let  her  learn  the  pitiful  depths  to  which  her  son  has 
sunken.  But  it  is  too  great  an  injustice  to  her,  and  my  soul 
cries  out  against  such  outrage.  My  mother — who  is  so  good  and 
sweet  and  gentle  to  me  even  in  the  shadow  of  death,”  he  said, 
tremulously — “bring  her  if  you  will,  but  remember,  not  a word 
about  my  identity.  I could  not  bear  to  have  her  few  remaining 
years  darkened  by  the  knowledge  that  her  only  son  died  the  death 
of  a convicted  criminal.  I will  deny  that  I am  her  child.  Go,” 
he  cried,  imperiously,  and  the  guard  reluctantly  departed  on 
his  errand. 

On  their  entrance  the  prisoner  evinced  a strange  taciturnity 
and  his  lips  moved  occasionally  as  if  in  prayer.  There  was,  in 
reality,  a curious  struggle  going  on  in  the  outcast’s  hardened 
heart.  “Oh,  God,  grant  me  strength  to  make  the  sacrifice,”  was 
the  fervent  appeal,  probably  the  first  in  many  long  years,  he  sent 
up  to  heaven.  Unable  to  stifle  her  emotions  longer,  the  woman 
rushed  forward  and  clasped  the  prodigal  to  her  breast.  With 
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true  maternal  intuition,  she  recognized  in  the  haggard,  misshapen 
hulk  who  now  confronted  her  the  cherry-faced  child  she  had 
reared  so  tenderly. 

“My  boy,”  she  sobbed,  “my  son,  my  little  Jim!”  And  she 
rocked  herself  too  and  fro  distractedly,  smothering  with  kisses 
a face  that  might  once  have  had  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  but 
which  was  now  sunken  and  emanciated.  Conscious  of  his  intru- 
sion, the  guard  tip-toed  quietly  away,  awed  by  the  sacredly 
personal  character  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed.  With 
difficulty  the  prisoner  disentangled  himself  from  her  embrace, 
and  gazing  in  imperturbable  calm  at  the  travel-stained  little  fig- 
ure, he  stayed  her  further  remarks  with  a compelling  gesture  as 
he  spoke  in  strange,  parching  tones  that  startled  her  in  the  in- 
tensity of  their  deliberation : 

“You  are  mistaken,  madam;  I am  not  your  son.” 

“Not  my  son!”  she  exclaimed,  stunned  by  the  startling  reve- 
lation. 

“It  is  the  truth,”  he  reiterated,  coldly. 

“But  I don’t  understand,”  she  protested 

Seeing  that  desperate  measures  were  needed  to  dispel  the  stub- 
born unbelief  written  broadly  on  the  old  lady’s  countenance,  he 
launched  forth  in  a tirade  of  bitter  self-accusation.  Relentlessly 
he  recounted  the  details  of  the  deed,  of  the  quarrel  over  a game 
of  catds  in  which  he  was  caught  cheating,  of  the  brutal  on- 
slaught that  followed. 

It  was  wonderful,  this  masterpiece  of  dissimulation  which  he 
perpetrated.  Some  stray  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Coureurs 
du  Bois  must  have  coursed  in  his  veins  to  nerve  him  to  such 
splendid  sacrifice.  He  stood  forth  magnificent ; a veritable  rein- 
carnation of  one  of  the  old  voyageurs,  with  the  pallor  of  death 
upon  his  wasted  face,  as  he  stolidly  repeated  his  assertion,  “I 
am  not  your  son.” 

Could  she  credit  it?  Denial,  doubt,  belief  struggled  for  su- 
premacy within  her.  Her  eyes  swept  the  dark  of  the  creature 
before  her  like  two  anxious  searchlights  to  descry  so  welcome  a 
mistake.  “True,”  she  said,  “my  boy  was  a man  of  truth,  good, 
kind,  of  strictest  honesty  in  all  his  actions.  If  you  are  not  he,  I 
am  glad,”  she  said,  doubtfully,  seeing  a look  of  intense  pain 
flicker  over  his  countenance.  “Wherever  he  is,  I am  sure  he  never 
forgot  that  principle.  But  you,  have  you  no  friends?  Doubtless 
some  mother  has  loved  as  I have  loved,  some  mother  has  prayed 
as  I have  prayed  for  her  erring  child,  and  feels  the  long,  heart- 
breaking silence  of  years  that  I have  felt.  Let  me  go  to  her,  sym- 
pathize with  her,  reconcile  her.” 
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The  man  remained  strangely  mute,  devouring  her  with  a 
curious,  hungry  intentness.  At  last  he  spoke. 

“I  have  no  relatives  or  friends  to  visit  me  in  this  place  of 
desolation.  I am  alone — utterly  alone.” 

She  turned  impulsively  to  a forgotten  parcel  on  the  bed,  and 
as  she  faced  him  there  was  a look  of  half-grown  joy  upon  her 
countenance.  It  disclosed  a sadly  withered  bouquet  of  her  choic- 
est blossoms.  “They  were  for  him,”  she  said,  “but  you  may  have 
them.”  He  bent  over  to  take  them,  and  as  he  did  so,  caught  the 
flicker  of  sunlight  on  the  bed  beyond.  “See,”  he  muttered 
thickly,  pointing  at  the  window,  “the  sun  has  risen,  the 
dawn  has  come !”  But  the  sudden  realization  that  he  had  but 
a very  short  while  to  live  overwhelmed  him,  and  clutching  hun- 
grily at  the  roses  he  collapsed  at  her  feet. 

Impelled  by  some  irresistible  impulse  as  she  extended  her 
hand  in  mute  blessing  over  his  prostrate  form,  she  glanced  mo- 
mentarily at  the  ear  almost  hidden  by  the  faded  blossoms,  and 
she  recoiled  in  terror  at  what  she  saw.  Where  had  she  beheld 
that  peculiar,  distinctive  twitching  of  the  ear  before?  The  poor, 
fatigued  brain  struggled  unsuccessfully  to  establish  the  connec- 
tion, out  gradually  out  of  the  dim,  silent  avenues  of  the  past 
there  came  to  her  the  vision  of  a baby  fretting  pevishly  in  his 
cradle,  and  how  as  she  bent  over  it,  soothing  it  with  caresses, 
as  its  displeasure  finally  faded  away,  she  observed  a curious 
twitching  of  a tiny  pink  ear.  Her  eyes  dilated  with  wonder  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  cowering  figure,  and  she  stood  for  a mo- 
ment, irresolute,  but  the  guard  was  leading  her  to  the  door.  Then 
there  rose  out  of  the  silence  that  most  pitiful  of  all  sounds,  the 
sound  of  loud,  heartrending  sobs,  the  sound  of  a strong  man 
crying,  and  the  old  lady  took  her  journey  back  home  again,  really 
more  than  half  convinced  that  after  all  he  was  not  her  son. 

Hugh  Allen. 


HU  $eati,  j?o  ^eart. 


.HE  sky  was  clear  and  bright, 


And  the  moon  her  silv’ry  light 


Poured  o’er  the  sea. 


And  plain  and  mountain  high. 

How  beautiful  thought  I 
Must  heaven  be. 

But  on  the  earth  there  lay, 
Beneath  fair  Dian’s  ray 
A carpet  white. 

O’er  this  the  argent  air, 

Had  spread  a sparkling  glare, 

Like  diamonds  bright. 

Abundant  light  was  there, 

And  beauty  chaste  and  rare. 

But  o’er  it  all, 

Swept  on  fierce  winter’s  blast, 
While  ice  the  streams  held  fast, 
The  lands,  snow’s  pall. 

Yet  on  the  earth,  in  sky, 

To  night  we  vainly  try 
To  find  warmth’s  glow. 

There’s  naught  but  ice  and  wind 
And  snow  with  light  combined 
Above,  below. 

And  thus  it  is  with  those 
Whose  mind  with  learning  glows, 
But  oh,  whose  heart 
And  will  and  soul  are  cold 
As  ice  and  wintry  wold 
That  death  impart. 


SIMON  MALONE  T2. 


iHore  or  Hess 


Cttp  BtoeUer. 


OH,  for  a life  by  the  cool  sea  wave,” 
The  weary  city  dweller  moaned. 
Now  I know  why  the  poets  rave, 
“Oh,  for  a life  by  the  cool  sea  wave.” 

I’ll  never  change  till  I’m  in  my  grave — 
And  he  watched  the  waters  as  they  foamed. 
“Oh,  for  a life  by  the  cool  sea  wave,” 

The  weary  city  dweller  moaned. 


)t  iPoet. 


LWAYS  the  same,  never  a change, 

People  demand  Spring  poems  again. 
Down  by  the  sea  I’m  doomed  to  range, 


Always  the  same,  never  a change. 

With  sand  in  my  shoes,  and  joy  to  me  strange, 
Rhymes  I must  write  with  sense  ne’er  a grain. 
Always  the  same,  never  a change, 

People  demand  Spring  poems  again. 


QFfje  people. 


WHY  do  these  men  with  seeming  brains 

Come  out  each  Spring  with  the  same  old  jingle? 
Oh,  how  we  wish  they  would  spare  their  pains. 
Why  do  these  men  with  seeming  brains, 

Who  wear  long,  scraggly,  uncombed  manes, 

And  to  Muses  wed,  fore’er  live  single ; 

Why  do  these  men  with  seeming  brains 

Come  out  each  Spring  with  the  same  old  jingle? 


— William  J.  Collard. 


tZTfje  i^ong  of 


SHOULD  you  ask  me  whence  that  odor, 
Whence  that  vile  and  fetid  odor, 
Whence  that  scent  most  unambrosial, 
With  an  aged  egg’s  aroma, 

With  its  pungent  permeation 
Of  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 

Of  the  sensive  epiglottis, 

I should  answer,  I should  tell  you, 

From  the  beakers,  from  the  test-tubes, 

From  the  flasks,  retorts  and  bottles, 

From  the  big  and  little  bottles, 

From  the  brown  and  yellow  bottles, 

In  the  land  called  Lab’ratory, 

Where  the  gases,  where  the  vapors, 

Drift  about  in  rank  profusion. 

At  the  tables  of  the  “Lab”  room, 

’Mid  the  beakers,  ’mid  the  test-tubes, 

’Mid  the  flasks,  retorts  and  bottles, 

’Mid  the  white  and  blackened  bottles, 
Alchymista,  young,  ambitious, 

Stood  erect  and  called  the  Metals, 

Called  the  Elements  and  Compounds, 

Called  the  Oxides  and  the  Sulphides, 

Called  the  Hydrates  and  Hydroxides, 

Called  the  Acids,  Salts  and  Bases. 

Then  from  Iron  Monosulphide, 

With  his  hand  he  broke  a fragment, 

Broke  a harmless  looking  fragment, 

Unto  it  he  added  Acid, 

Oily,  strong  Sulphuric  Acid. 

There  erect  beside  the  tables, 

Alchymista,  young,  ambitious, 

Added  Acid  unto  Sulphide. 

And  the  gas  rose  slowly,  slowly, 

Through  the  tranquil  air  about  him, 

Ever  rising,  spreading,  falling, 

Stern  diffusion’s  law  obeying, 

Creeping  into  every  corner. 
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Wafted  through  the  open  windows, 

Came  a tempting  scent  of  roses, 

Full-blown,  white  and  crimson  roses, 

Unto  Alchymista’s  nostrils, 

Which  with  eagerness  dilating, 

Hungered  for  the  lovely  fragrance, 

But  ’twas  only  for  a moment. 

Oh  the  vile  and  putrid  odor ! 

Oh  the  sharp  and  pungent  odor! 

Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker, 

Came  the  gas  from  out  the  acid, 

Grew  the  odorant  infernal, 

Grew  the  fetid  stench,  and  drifted 
O’er  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 

Through  the  sensive  epiglottis, 

Till  the  mighty  Alchymista 
Cried  aloud  in  his  repugnance. 

And  he  said  “Farewell  forever,” 

Said  “Farewell,  O Lab’ratory.” 

And  the  beakers  and  the  test-tubes 
Cried  “Farewell,  O Alchymista.” 

And  the  flasks,  retorts  and  bottles, 

Black  and  brown  and  yellow  bottles, 

Sighed  “Farewell,  O Alchymista.” 

And  the  gases  ’round  about  him 
Filled  the  air  with  many  Ha  Has. 

Then  departed  Alchymista, 

Alchymista,  young,  ambitious, 

From  the  halls  of  varied  odor, 

From  the  land  of  Lab’ratory. 

— Joseph  E.  Larkins. 


perennial. 

1USED  to  think  I had  a chance; 

That  there  could  be  no  other  fellow. 
I guess  it  must  have  been  a trance 
Wherein  I thought  I had  a chance. 

Jove ! when  with  me  the  girl  would  dance, 
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With  joy  I felt  that  I could  bellow. 

I used  to  think  I had  a chance ; 

That  there  could  be  no  other  fellow. 

Alas ! my  hopes  are  blasted.  Say, 

Her  hand  and  heart  are  now  another’s. 

My  spirits  now  are  not  so  gay ; 

Alas ! my  hopes  are  blasted.  Say, 

To-day  I met  her  fiance — 

The  wretch  and  I were  once  as  brothers — 
Alas ! my  hopes  are  blasted.  Say, 

Her  hand  and  heart  are  now  another’s. 

John  W.  Cleary. 


J^otcsf  anU  jSetofi 
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Some  time  ago  we  printed  a paper  on  “The  Chapel  Monu- 
ment Idea,”  which  Mr.  Anthony  A.  Hirst  read  before  the  Catho- 
lic Missionary  Congress  in  Chicago.  The 
’65  proposition  which  Mr.  Hirst  then  enunciated 

was  that  we  should  give  expression  to  our 
love  for  our  departed,  not  by  rearing  costly  dead  cold  marble  mon- 
uments over  the  graves  of  our  dear  ones,  but  rather  by  erecting 
Catholic  Chapels  as  living  monuments  to  them,  wherein  the  Lord 
of  life  will  be  praised  and  honored,  and  propitiation  offered  for 
the  souls  that  have  gone  from  us.  Mr.  Hirst  was  the  originator 
of  this  idea  of  building  chapel  monuments  in  missionary  districts, 
where  the  scattered  worshippers  are  too  poor  to  build  their  own 
temples  of  worship.  Mr.  Hirst  is  not  a mere  preacher,  but  a 
sincere  doer  as  well.  Recently,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Anthony 
Hirst,  Jr.,  he  has  erected  two  such  memorial  chapels  in  Canada, 
and  has  contributed  a very  substantial  sum  to  the  erection  of  a 
Catholic  Church  in  Brookville,  Florida. 


The  full  course  of  lenten  lectures  delivered  in  Armory  Hall 
during  the  season  just  past  was  as  follows : 

March  9 and  March  19,  Mr.  Don  Carlos 
Lenten  Ellis,  “The  Conservation  of  Our  Forests,” 

Lectures  illustrated ; March  23,  Rev.  John  Corbett, 

S.  J.,  Associate  Editor,  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  “The 
Literature  of  the  Bible” ; March  30,  Mr.  J.  Leo  O’Gorman,  A.  B., 
instructor  in  English  in  the  B.  S.  Course,  “The  Art  of  Descrip- 
tive Writing”;  April  1,  Mr.  Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97,  profes- 
sor of  French,  “Historical  Romance”;  April  6,  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Tivnan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  physics,  “Glaciers,”  illustrated. 
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The  new  church  and  school  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Yonkers, 
of  which  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin  is  pastor,  were  solemnly  blessed 
on  Sunday,  March  28,  by  Most  Reverend 
’86  Archbishop  Farley.  The  sermon  was  de- 

livered by  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney. 


We  have  received  from  the  John  Lane  Company,  no  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York,  a copy  of  “Carmina,”  Mr. 

T.  A.  Daly’s  ’91  second  book  of  songs. 
Carmina  One-fourth  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to 
songs  in  the  Italian  dialect.  The  price  is 
$1.00  net,  postage  ten  cents.  We  hope  to  review  the  book  soon. 

We  have  received  the  forty-third  annual  report  of  St.  Fran- 
cis’ Hospital,  Bronx,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1908. 

Among  the  names  on  the  large  medical  and 
’88  surgical  staff  we  find  those  of  Dr.  Francis 

L.  Donlon,  ’88,  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Podvin, 
as  assistant  visiting  physicians.  Dr.  Podvin  is  a member  of  our 
medical  faculty. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  now  numbers  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members  and  postulants.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, in  February,  the  following  were  elected 
Day  Scholars  officers  for  the  second  term  : Prefect,  John 
Sodality  p Coffey;  first  assistant,  Patrick  J.  Barry; 
second  assistant,  Edward  S.  Brogan;  secretary,  J.  Francis  Gar- 
gan ; sacristan,  Louis  F.  Gordon  ; assistant  sacristan,  William  Mul- 
queen;  consultors,  John  W.  Clancy,  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  Rob- 
ert J.  Silk,  Charles  Murray,  George  S.  Kelley,  Ralph  T.  Stanton, 
John  A.  Blake,  Joseph  B.  Lynch,  Edward  I.  Devlin,  Michael 
Muiholland,  James  F.  Kiernan,  Herman  J.  Mauderer,  Albert  A. 
Davis,  Walter  J.  Graham,  John  E.  Grattan. 

Sixty  postulants  were  received  as  members  on  February  2d. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  more  frequent  Holy  Com- 
munion among  the  members,  and  there  is  a generous  response. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  last,  the  Day  Scholars’  Sodality 
collected  a sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  having  masses  said 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  That  the  money  might  be  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippine  lepers,  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  S.  J.,  a former  professor  here,  but  now 
on  the  foreign  missions.  Recently  the  secretary  of  the  Sodality 
received  the  following  letter: 
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Culion  Leper  Colony,  P.  I., 

February  3rd,  1909. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Barry,  Jr.,  New  York: 

My  Dear  Friend. — You  and  the  Sodality  will  doubtless  have 
judged  me — not  rashly,  either — a heinous  offender  against  grati- 
tude and  civility.  However,  my  long  delay  in  acknowledging 
your  very  generous  offering  was  due  not  to  indifference,  but  to 
ignorance.  Changes  of  residence  that  involved  long  voyages, 
both  in  time  and  extent,  have  made  communication  with  me  dif- 
ficult. And  so  your  letter  while  pursuing  me  travelled  to  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  Mindanao,  returned  to  Manila  and 
finally  caught  me  at  Culion. 

Be  assured  of  my  gratitude  in  the  name  of  the  luckless  be- 
ings who  are  life  prisoners  here.  That  you  should  think  of  us 
at  all  is  cheering  and  sweet;  that  you  should  so  liberally  prove 
your  thoughtfulness  makes  one  doubly  glad  for  the  honor  of 
Catholic  college  men,  and  of  Fordham  men  in  particular. 

May  our  blessed  Lady  guide  and  shield  you  now  and  when 
you  enter  life’s  great  university  which  is  waiting  for  you  beyond 
the  gates  of  Fordham. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

T.  A.  Becker,  S.  J. 

Daniel  W.  Corcoran  at  present  occupies  a responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  Company, 
’05  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  will  not  return  to 

the  States  for  three  years. 

On  Thursday,  February  25th,  Henry  L.  McLoughlin,  ’99, 
died  at  San  Jose,  California,  after  a prolonged  illness.  The  fun- 
eral services  were  performed  by  Rev.  Michael 
Obituary  McKey,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  Henry  Whittle,  S.  J. 

The  interment  was  at  the  public  cemetery 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  distant  only  a stone’s  throw  from 
Santa  Clara  College.  By  a strange  coincidence,  his  grave  is  but 
a short  distance  from  that  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J., 
a great  friend  of  the  family,  and  in  particular  of  Henry’s  father, 
whose  teacher  he  was  at  Georgetown  College.  The  prayers  at 
the  grave  were  said  by  Rev.  Richard  Gleason,  S.  J.,  president 
of  Santa  Clara  College.  At  the  funeral,  Fr.  Gleason,  with  deli- 
cate thoughtfulness,  sent  some  of  the  college  men  to  act  as  pall- 
bearers. In  fact,  when  the  faculty  of  Santa  Clara  heard  of  Mr. 
McLoughlin’s  illness  and  that  he  was  a Jesuit  boy,  they  took  the 
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kindest  interest  in  him,  and  were  constantly  at  his  side.  Ford- 
ham  feels  grateful  to  its  sister  Santa  Clara  and  to  her  expresses 
sincere  thanks,  and  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mr.  McLoughlin 
profound  sympathy. 

With  Thomas  and  Gabriel  Fay,  at  the  loss  of  their  father, 
with  Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  on  the  death  of  a near  rela- 
tive, and  with  Rev.  Richard  B.  Cushion,  ’88,  rector  of  St.  James’ 
Church,  Milton-on-Fludson,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 
Monthly  also  condoles. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Matthew  F.  Neville,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Jurors  of  New 
York  County,  who  died  on  March  21  at  his  residence,  1407  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  city.  He  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on 
December  12,  1846,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  Ford- 
ham.  R.  I.  P. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday  morning, 
April  14,  Mr.  George  M.  Hayes  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  T. 

Daly,  sister  of  Mr.  George  Daly,  ’00.  The 
’06  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Church  of 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Webster  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth,  Bronx,  at  9:30  o’clock.  Ad  multos 
annos  et  felices ! 


The  subject  of  the  public  debate  scheduled  for  April  21  is: 
‘Resolved,  That  Labor  Organizations  should  refrain  from  all 
political  activity.”  The  speakers  for  the 
affirmative  are  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Barry,  To, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Jackson,  ’09.  Those 
for  the  negative  are  E.  Harold  Conway,  ’09,  and  John  W.  Clancy, 
‘09.  The  alternates  are  Edward  S.  Brogan,  ’09,  and  Casimir  F. 
X.  Liebell,  To. 


Public 

Debate 


On  Friday,  March  26,  there  were  held  at  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School  memorial  exercises  in  memory  of  John  T.  Buchanan, 
its  late  principal.  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  as 
’08  representative  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Alum- 

ni, delivered  one  of  the  memorial  addresses. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  Henry  W.  Taft  and  Dr.  David 
G.  Wylie. 
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In  another  part  of  this  issue  we  print  the  speech  which  the 
Reverend  President  of  the  University  delivered  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  at  the  Grover  Cleve- 
land Memorial,  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
1 8.  Speaking  of  the  occasion,  The  Beacon 
for  March  27  says : “The  splendid  reception  given  the  Rev.  D. 
J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  president  of  Fordham  University,  at  the  Cleve- 
land exercises,  last  week,  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  was  nothing  short  of  an  ovation  and  was  a splendid  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  head  of  the  institution  which  is  so  rapidly 
taking  a place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Catholic  educational  foun- 
dations. The  applause  accorded  Fr.  Quinn,  both  before  and  at 
the  close  of  his  remarks — so  vigorous  and  eloquent — was  not 
surpassed  even  by  that  given  to  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Hughes.” 

The  New  York  State  Examinations  Board  held  one  of  its 
sessions  at  the  Education  Department  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany 
on  April  1,  2 and  3.  The  Reverend  President,  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Final  Revision,  attended.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  that  the  members  of  said  board  might  pass  judgment  on  all 
examination  papers  to  be  issued  by  the  regents  for  June,  1909. 

The  Edison  Company  entertained  the  student  body  on  the 
night  of  March  17  with  a kinematographic  production.  Among 
other  views,  the  moving  pictures  taken  last  Fall  of  football  games 
on  Fordham  Field  were  projected. 

Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley  has  been  conducting  Lenten  Confer- 
ences at  the  Church  of  St.  Raymond,  Bronx.  Many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  also  been  engaged  in  similar  works  dur- 
ing Lent. 


Jforbfjamcnjiia. 

THE  greatest  season  of  the  whole  athletic  year  is  now  with 
us,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  student  body  will  keep 
up  the  good  record  it  has  made  for  itself  by  its  cheering, 
and  so  end  the  scholastic  year  in  a burst  of  glory  and  enthusiasm 
surpassing  everything  in  the  history  of  Fordham.  You  all  have 
done  nobly,  and  no  one  appreciates  this  fact  more  than  those 
whom  you  have  cheered  on  at  every  game  in  football  and  basket- 
ball, in  track  athletics  and  thus  far  in  baseball.  Time  and  time 
again  have  you  responded  to  appeals  for  financial  assistance,  and 
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we  doubt  if  any  college  can  produce  a more  loyal,  devoted  and 
self-sacr’ficing  student  body  than  that  of  dear  old  Fordham.  As 
we  write,  the  team  is  on  its  Southern  trip  and  two  games  have 
been  played.  Georgetown  has  beaten  us,  but  we  defeated  Rock 
Hill,  five  to  nothing. 

You  all  know  what  a task  it  was  for  Coach  Gargan  to  pick 
the  Varsity  squad,  and  when  he  was  informed  that  he  was  al- 
lowed but  eleven  players  for  the  Southern  trip,  he  had  to  make 
a judicious  selection.  A decided  “cut”  had  to  be  made  and  some 
good  players  were  sacrificed.  After  much  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation, Messrs.  Baldwin,  Murray  and  Beckett  were  informed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  coach  to  take  them  on  the 
trip. 

It  is  all  right  to  know  a number  of  nice  people,  especially  of 
the  feminine  gender,  but  we  must  admit  that  for  any  young  man 
to  captivate  a young  ladies’  college  is  not  fair  or  just.  A cer- 
tain young  man  of  Junior  Class  is  the  cause  of  having  the  fair 
students  of  a certain  well-known  normal  school  try  to  improve 
upon  the  French  language.  These  fair  maidens  happen  to  have 
French  during  the  last  period  of  class  each  day,  and  their  pro- 
fessor, anxious  to  have  them  make  rapid  progress  in  this  par- 
ticular study,  requires  that  the  fair  ones  must  say  “au  revoir” 
each  afternoon  as  they  are  dismissed.  Now,  this  is  a very  fine 
practice,  and,  if  followed  out,  will  no  doubt  aid  the  maidens  mate- 
rially in  acquiring  a command  of  the  French  language.  But  just 
because  this  aforesaid  Junior  happens  to  have  the  effect  on  the 
young  ladies  that  a “matinee  idol”  usually  has,  do  you  think  that 
in  place  of  the  correct  “au  revoir”  they  should  substitute  “R. 
O.  R.”? 

Hearty  congratulations  to  Manager  Baldwin  on  the  success 
of  the  meet.  It  certainly  was  ably  conducted  and  was  the  most 
interesting  event  of  the  year.  All  seemed  pleased  and  thoroughly 
repaid  for  their  efforts  to  be  present  on  the  “big  night.”  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a meet  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  manager  and  assist- 
ants deserve  our  thanks,  which  we  hereby  offer  them. 

Congratulations  to  Joseph  Sharkey  on  being  elected  captain 
of  the  “Prep”  Baseball  Team.  Joe  is  a fine  fellow  and  certainly 
deserves  the  honor  accorded  him.  He  will  play  shortstop  on 
the  team,  and  we  safely  predict  that  the  man  who  beats  him  out 
in  any  department  of  the  game  during  the  season  has  the  “All 
Scholastic”  team  already  secured. 

While  you  all  may  not  realize  it,  you  have  a team  within 
these  walls  whose  worth  you  do  not  appreciate  and  recognize. 
I refer  to  the  Tyros,  who,  up  to  date,  have  played  and  won 
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five  games.  Of  course,  they  are  only  a Third  Division  team,  but, 
to  see  them  play,  you  would  imagine  that  you  were  witnessing 
a miniature  Varsity  in  action.  Stroll  down  on  Third  some  after- 
noon and  see  all  the  young  Mahoneys,  Egans,  Schieses,  McCaf- 
freys, Scanlons,  Jacksons,  Coffeys  et  al.  at  work.  If  you  don’t 
open  your  eyes  in  wonderment — well,  something  is  wrong  with 
your  optics ! 

It  is  rumored  that  we  are  to  have  a new  department  in  the 
university,  conducted  by  Prof.  Peter  Stieb,  and  known  as  the 
Department  of  Capillology.  Prof.  Stieb  is  a graduate  of  Arto- 
phylax  College,  in  Sweden,  and  is  ably  fitted  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  department.  The  faculty  have  long  been  considering 
the  advisability  of  taking  this  step,  and  were  only  waiting  to 
erect  a suitable  building  in  which  lectures  in  this  art  might  be 
given.  They  finally  erected  a building  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Administration  Square  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  “Stieb- 
lax  Hall.”  The  professor  will  hold  classes  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons,  and,  from  the  number 
who  have  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the  class,  it  seems 
that  the  course  can  be  nothing  but  a success.  The  professor  has 
engaged  as  an  assistant  instructor  Mr.  John  De  Groot,  a fellow- 
countryman  and  dear  friend,  a graduate  of  Eatsteak  University, 
in  Holland.  With  two  such  able  men,  our  university  will  rapidly 
take  its  place  in  the  van  of  educational  institutions. 

We  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  John  Killoran,  of  Junior 
A.  B.,  on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

John  F.  White. 


gtfjlettcsh 

THE  track  meet,  which  is  now  a matter  of  history,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  Fordham.  Every 
athletic  star  in  New  York  competed;  the  prizes  were  of 
the  highest  grade,  the  programme  was  a long  and  interesting  one, 
and  these,  with  the  very  large  attendance,  made  the  meet  a big 
success.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  the  biggest  meet  ever  run 
off  at  the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  and,  in  point  of  attractions, 
it  was  second  to  none  held  this  season.  The  enthusiasm  that  was 
shown  has  hardly  been  surpassed  here  in  New  York.  This  was 
especially  evident  in  the  relay  races,  in  which  Fordham  played 
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such  a prominent  part.  The  evening’s  fun  was  fittingly  opened 
with  a Fordham  victory,  by  Captain  Geary  romping  home  an 
easy  winner  in  the  handicap  dash.  His  victory  was  well  received 
by  the  Fordham  section.  Shortly  after,  the  midget  relay  team 
from  St.  John’s  Hall  ran  away  with  a relay  race.  This  almost 
caused  a riot  in  the  Third  Division  rooters’  section.  Young  Fay 
brought  home  the  victory  by  some  clever  hurdling  over  two  rivals 
who  had  fallen  in  front  of  him.  Then  came  the  High  School 
relay,  in  which  we  were  defeated  by  the  fast  team  from  Brook- 
lyn College  Prep.  The  race  was  a close  and  interesting  one  all 
the  way,  with  the  result  always  in  doubt.  There  then  followed 
the  attraction  of  the  night,  from  the  Fordham  standpoint — the 
mile  relay  between  Georgetown,  Holy  Cross  and  Fordham.  The 
four  maroon  men  ran  splendidly.  Ed  Walsh  gained  twenty-five 
yards  on  his  man  in  the  third  relay,  and  it  was  easy  for  Geary 
to  hold  this  lead.  The  result  proves  that  we  have  one  of  the 
best  relay  teams  in  the  East,  for  Holy  Cross  has  defeated  a host 
of  New  England  colleges  so  far  this  season. 

Bonhag’s  great  exhibition  will  last  long  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  him  run  that  night.  He  shat- 
tered four  American  records,  the  five  and  a half,  the  six,  the  six 
and  a half  and  the  seven-mile,  breaking  them  by  wide  margins. 

The  world’s  greatest  athlete,  Martin  Sheridan,  was  also  con- 
spicuous in  the  shot  put,  and  won  that  event. 

Captain  Geary,  from  the  back  mark  in  the  220-yard  dash,  ran 
through  his  field  and  won  in  fast  time.  All  the  other  events 
were  closely  fought  and  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and  the 
big  crowd  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

The  management  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
who  helped  to  make  the  meet  so  successful.  The  donors  of  prizes 
especially,  who  generously  contributed  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  cost  of  a set  of  prizes,  have  earned  our  heartfelt  thanks.  The 
members  of  the  Rallying  Committee  deserve  thanks  for  what 
they  did.  The  members  of  the  college  classes  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  ushers  likewise  are  to  be  commended  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  handled  the  large  crowd. 

And  the  last  word  on  the  meet  should  be  one  of  praise  for 
Mr.  M.  P.  Halpin.  Not  only  wasdiis  good  work  noticed  in  direct- 
ing the  games,  but  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  affair 
his  advice  and  co-operation  were  of  great  value.  The  Bonhag 
race,  for  example,  which  was  the  feature  event  of  the  programme, 
and  the  most  notable  event  in  amateur  track  sports  for  the  sea- 
son, was  wholly  Mr.  Halpin’s  idea.  The  thanks  of  Fordham  are 
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again,  as  so  often  in  past  years,  due  to  Mr.  Halpin  for  invalu- 
able aid  in  making  the  Fifth  Annual  Games  a glorious  success. 


2teebaU. 

Fordham,  5;  St.  John’s  College,  2. 


The  season  opened  with  a victory  over  the  St.  John’s  College 
team  of  Brooklyn.  Shankey’s  debut  as  a Varsity  twirler  was 
very  successful,  and  he  had  the  visitors  from  across  the  bridge 
at  his  mercy  while  he  occupied  the  box.  Egan  twirled  the  last 
few  innings  and  was  a greater  mystery.  The  Maroons  hit  well 
and  fielded  cleanly,  both  errors  being  costless  and  excusable. 
Score : 


FORDHAM. 


R.  H.  O.  A. 

Gargan,  1.  f o 1 3 o 

Coffey,  s.  s 2 o 2 o 

Shankey,  p x 1 2 2 

Egan,  c.  f.,  p o 2 2 o 

Scanlon,  r.  f 1 2 2 o 

Beckett,  ib o o 4 o 

E.  Schiess,  3b 0022 

Jackson,  c o o 4 4 

McCaffrey,  2b 0 o 1 1 

Mahoney,  p.,  c.  f o 1 o o 

Baldwin,  ib o 0 3 o 

A.  Schiess,  ib 1 1 o 0 

Murray,  c o o 2 o 

O’Reilly,  2b o 2 o o 


E. 

0 

0 

1 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 


Totals 


Lenahan,  3b. 
Cass,  2b.  ... 
Carey,  1.  f . . . 
Jollon,  ib.  . . 
Young,  c.  . . . 
Donovan,  s.  s 
O’Shea,  r.  f. 
Yates,  p.  ... 
Reddy,  c.  f. . 


5 

ST.  JOHNS. 

R. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

I 

I 

o 


10  27 

H.  O. 

1 1 

1 2 

1 0 

0 13 

1 6 

1 1 

1 1 

0 o 

1 o 


9 

A. 

3 

1 

o 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 
o 


1 

E. 

o 

o 

0 
0 

2 

1 
0 
0 
O 


Totals  2 7 24  12  3 

Fordham  1 o 1 o o 1 1 1 *—5 

St.  Johns  o o 0 o 2 o o o o — 2 


Left  on  bases — Fordham,  8;  St.  Johns,  4.  Two-base  hit — Carey. 
Three-base  hits — Gargan,  Egan,  Scanlon.  Sacrifice  hit — E.  Schiess. 
Stolen  bases — Coffey  2,  Shankey,  Maloney  3,  E.  Schiess.  McCaffrey, 
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Reddy.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Yates,  4.  Struck  out — By  Shankey,  1 ; by 
Mahoney,  1;  by  Egan,  3;  by  Yates,  5.  Wild  pitch — Shankey.  Umpire — 
Mr.  Dietrich.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  45  minutes.  Attendance — 800. 


Fordham,  6;  Bowdoin,  o. 


Mahoney  and  Egan  divided  equal  honors  in  this  game,  each 
pitching  half.  Not  a hit  was  made  off  either  of  them,  while  21 
of  the  visitors  were  retired  on  strikes.  Scanlon,  Jackson  and 
Egan  were  conspicuous  at  the  bat,  while  the  infield  worked  with 
the  precision  of  a well-oiled  machine.  The  result  was  never  in 
doubt.  Score : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 2 o o o 

Coffey,  s.  s o 1 o 1 o 

Mahoney,  p 1 0 o o 2 

Egan,  c.  f.,  p 1 2 1 o o 

Scanlon,  r.  f 1 3 0 o 0 

Beckett,  ib o I 3 o o 

E.  Scheiss,  3b o o 1 3 o 

Jackson,  c 1 2 10  1 o 

McCaffrey,  2b o o 1 o o 

Shankey,  c.  f o o o o o 

A.  Scheiss,  ib 0 o o o 0 

O’Reilly,  2b 1 o o o 0 


Murray,  c 

0 

II 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  

6 

BOWDOIN. 

11 

27 

5 

2 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Wilson,  c 

0 

8 

3 

0 

McDade,  1.  f 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Clifford,  ib o o 7 o o 

Harris,  s.  s 0 0 1 o o 

Manter,  2b o o 1 o o 

Brooks,  c.  f o o 1 o o 

Bower,  3b o 0 1 2 0 

Lawis,  r.  f o o 1 1 o 

Holt,  p o o o o o 


Totals  0 o 24  6 0 

Bowdoin  o o o o o o o o o — 0 

Fordham  o 1 4 o o 1 o 0 * — 6 


Left  on  bases — Fordham,  9;  Bowdoin,  3.  Two-base  hits — Coffey,  Scan- 
lon. First  base  on  errors — Bowdoin,  2.  Stolen  bases — Jackson,  Scanlon 
2,  F.  Gargan,  Wilson.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan,  1 ; off  Holt,  6.  Struck 
out — By  Mahoney,  9;  by  Egan,  12;  by  Holt,  6.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Holt, 
1.  Wild  pitch — Holt  Passed  balls — Murray,  Wilson.  Umpire — Mr.  Diet- 
rich.  Time  of  game — 2 hours.  Attendance — 600. 
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Fordham,  2;  Princeton,  o. 


The  third  game  resulted  in  another  shutout.  Egan  held  the 
Princeton  team  hitless  for  five  innings,  and  was  in  a fair  way  to 
pitch  a no-hit  game  when  a combination  of  hail,  snow  and  finally 
rain  ended  proceedings.  The  team  hit  Cunningham  safely  nine 
times,  yet  scored  but  two  runs.  Poor  base  running  kept  the 
scoring  down,  while  in  several  innings  the  hits  came  after  two 
men  were  out.  Quite  a few  of  the  Maroons  were  left  on  the 
bases.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

Gargan,  1.  f 0 

Coffey,  s.  s 1 

Mahoney,  c.  f o 

Egan,  p o 

Scanlon,  r.  f o 

A.  Scheiss,  ib 1 

E.  Scheiss,  3b o 

Jackson,  c O 

McCaffrey,  2b o 


H.  O.  A.  E. 

0000 
x 1 1 o 

1100 
2000 
1100 
2400 
0120 
1610 

1 1 2 1 


Totals 


2 9 15  6 1 


PRINCETON. 


R.  H. 

Bard,  r.  f o o 

Baffin,  1.  f o o 

Dillon,  2b o o 

Sides,  3b o 0 

Warwick,  ib 0 o 

Pitman,  c.  f o o 

Reed,  s.  s o o 

Dawson,  c o o 

Cunningham,  p o O 


O. 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
7 
o 


A.  E. 

o o 

0 o 

1 o 
I o 
o 0 

0 o 

1 I 

2 0 
I 0 


Totals 


o o 15  6 1 


Fordham  1 1 o o o — 2 

Princeton  o 0 o o 0 — o 


Left  on  bases— Fordham',  7;  Princeton,  1.  Sacrifice  hit — E.  Scheiss. 
First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  1 ; Princeton,  1.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Egan,  1.  Struck  out — By  Egan,  6;  by  Cunningham,  4.  Hit  by  pitcher— 
By  Cunningham,  1.  Umpire— Mr.  Merity.  Time  of  game— 54  minutes. 
Attendance — 1,000. 
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patting  gtoerage. 


The  batting  averages  of  the  players  who  have  taken  part  in 
at  least  three  games  up  to  April  8th  inclusive  are  as  follows : 


At  Bat. 

Base  Hits. 

Per  Cent. 

McCaffery,  2b 

16 

6 

•375 

Egan,  p.,  c.  f 

23 

8 

.348  — 

Scanlon,  r.  f 

21 

7 

•333 

Jackson,  c 

17 

5 

.294 

Gorgan,  1.  f 

18 

5 

.278 

Coffey,  s.  s 

5 

.238 

Mahoney,  p.,  c.  f 

18 

4 

.222 

A.  Schiess,  ib 

15 

2 

•i33 

Shankey,  p.,  c.  f 

8 

1 

•125 

E.  Schiess 

14 

1 

.072 

Joseph  S.  Baldwin. 


Eetrietos 


America,  tfjc  J2eto  &ebteto. 

Before  this  issue  shall  have  reached  its  subscribers,  America, 
the  new  review,  shall  have  been  born  into  the  literary  world. 
America  is  the  successor  of  The  Messenger,  the  well-known 
monthly  magazine,  which  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  its  March 
issue.  The  new  periodical  is  to  be  a Catholic  review  of  the 
week.  Its  object  is  to  gather  into  one  central  publication  a 
record  of  Catholic  achievement  and  a defense  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, built  up  by  skilful  hands  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  It 
will  discuss  questions  of  the  day  affecting  religion,  morality, 
science  and  literature,  and  will  suggest  principles  that  may  help 
to  the  solution  of  the  vital  problems  constantly  thrust  upon  our 
people  Besides,  America  proposes  to  preserve  and  expand  the 
popular  features  of  The  Messenger ; namely,  the  editorial, 
chronicle,  reader,  book  reviews,  notes  on  science,  literature,  edu- 
cation and  sociology.  Special  short  articles  or  leaders  on  cur- 
rent topics  of  interest,  biographical  sketches  of  leading  men, 
comments  on  passing  events  and  correspondence  from  interna- 
tional centers,  will  be  among  the  additional  features  which  the 
editors  hope  to  make  equally  popular  with  the  readers  of  the  new 
review. 

The  title  “America”  embraces  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica ; in  fact,  all  this  western  hemisphere ; the  Review  will,  how- 
ever, present  to  its  readers  all  that  interests  Catholics  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  especially  in  Europe.  It  will  be  a represen- 
tative exponent  of  Catholic  thought  and  activity  without  bias  or 
plea  for  special  persons  or  parties.  Promptness  in  meeting  dif- 
ficulties will  be  one  of  its  chief  merits,  actuality  will  be  another. 
Courtesy  will  preside  over  all  controversies.  Its  news  will  be 
fresh,  full  and  accurate.  The  Review  will  not  only  chronicle 
the  events  of  the  day,  the  progress  of  the  Church;  it  will  also 
stimulate  effort  and  originate  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  masses.  Owing  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  con- 
tents, it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  attractive  to  non-Catholics 
as  wei1  as  to  Catholics. 
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Far  from  interfering  with  any  of  the  excellent  Catholic 
newspapers  already  in  existence,  America  will  strive  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  Catholic  journalism,  to  exert  a wholesome  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion,  and  thus  become  a bond  of  union 
among  Catholics  and  a factor  in  civic  and  social  life. 

The  board  of  editors  is  composed  of  Jesuits  representing 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  They  are  as 
follows:  John  J.  Wynne,  editor  of  The  Messenger ; associate 
editor  of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Francis  S.  Betten,  Profes- 
sor of  History,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Lewis 
Drummond,  member  of  the  Council  and  Examiner  of  Classics, 
English  Literature  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba, editor  of  the  Northwest  Review,  now  the  Central  Catholic ; 
Dominic  Giacobbi,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Scripture,  Con- 
zaga  College,  Spokane,  Washington ; Michael  Kenny,  Professor 
of  Literature,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Galveston,  Texas;  Michael  J. 
O’Connor,  Vice-President  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Edward  P.  Spillane,  Associate  Editor  of  The  Messenger.  The 
central  Board  of  Editors,  residing  at  32  Washington  Square,  W., 
New  York  City,  will  be  assisted  by  eminent  collaborators  and 
contributors  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  from  the 
laity  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Bureaus  of  information  already  established  in  the  leading 
cities  of  Europe,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  will  sup- 
ply prompt  and  correct  information  concerning  Catholic  interests. 

In  form  America  will  be  a shapely  quarto,  9x12  inches.  It 
will  contain  thirty-two  pages,  of  which  not  less  than  twenty-four 
will  contain  text. 

Foi  the  United  States  the  subscription  rate  is  10  cents  a copy ; 
$3.00  yearly.  For  Canada,  $3.50.  For  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries, yearly  $4.00. 


gnstoers  to  Common  dejections  Against  fteltgton.” 

Edited  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert,  LL.  D. 

Father  Lambert,  editor  of  New  York  Freeman’s  Journal,  has 
just  revised  a popular  little  work  on  the  plague  of  irreligion — 
“Short  Answers  to  Common  Objections  Against  Religion” — a 
work  destined  to  do  for  religious  consumptives  what  popular 
instruction  is  doing  for  physical  consumptives.  The  book  is  a 
translation  from  the  French,  but  Father  Lambert  has  adapted 
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it  to  American  conditions.  His  name  is  a guarantee  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  book.  There  is  no  religious  controversalist  in  this 
country  who  would  dare  to  cross  swords  with  Father  Lambert. 

The  book  is  a handy  repertoire,  a little  storehouse,  an  armory 
where  one  readily  finds  the  right  thing  to  say  in  answer  to  flip- 
pant flings  at  our  holy  religion.  The  fool  who  says  in  his  heart 
“There  is  no  God,”  and  the  lesser  fool  who  says  that  one  creed 
is  as  good  as  another,  are,  after  all,  our  brothers,  black  sheep 
in  the  family,  if  you  will,  but  brothers  still,  redeemed  with  the 
same  Elder  Brother’s  blood. 

A thousand  difficulties  should  not  make  one  doubt,  but  they 
do,  and  there  is  the  rub.  Hence  we  must  meet  difficulties.  “Short 
Answers”  is  typographically  a piece  of  finished  workmanship. 
It  is  published  with  the  hope  and  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
the  light,  and  not  as  a grewsome  mercantile  venture.  Grewsome, 
indeed,  and  worse  is  that  business  which  puts  prohibitive  prices 
on  Catholic  books.  The  retail  price  is  fifteen  cents  a copy ; 
wholesale  price  $7.50  a hundred.  It  is  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Truth  Society,  407  Bergen  street,  Brooklyn; 
Thomas  J.  Flynn  & Co.,  64  Essex  street,  Boston ; Matthew  F. 
Sheehan  Company,  17  Beach  street,  Boston. 


tZDfje  iPopea  anb  Science. 


The  Physician  and  Surgeon,  a monthly  medical  magazine,  and 
the  official  organ  of  the  Michigan  University  Medical  College, 
quoting  from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  has  this  to  say 
about  “The  Popes  and  Science,”  by  Dean  Walsh: 

“It  amazes  many  of  us  physicians  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  find  that  in  the  so-called  battle  of  religion  and  science  so  much 
uncalled-for  mental  squinting  has  been  present,  and  one  reads 
the  recent  work  of  Doctor  Walsh  on  “The  Popes  and  Science” 
with  a definite  feeling  of  sympathy,  that  so  powerful  a group  of 
men  should  have  been  so  maligned.”  * * * 

“Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent 
authoritative  histories  of  science,  and  especially  of  medicine,  that 
instead  of  opposing,  the  popes  were  as  judicious  and  beneficent 
patrons  of  science  as  they  were  of  art.” 


Hato  Jtotes 


Appointment  of  iProf.  dlifforb. 

Recently  Professor  Ralph  W.  Gifford,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  was 
appointed  assistant  dean  of  the  school. 


public  lecture  Course. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  public  lectures  which  are  being 
delivered  by  Hon.  Francis  L.  Wellman,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fordham  University  School  of  Law,  was  held  at  the  Catholic 
Club,  120  Central  Park  South,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  n. 
At  this  lecture  Mr.  Wellman  continues  in  his  subject,  “The 
Trial  Lawyer:  With  Some  Practical  Suggestions  on  the  Trial  of 
Cases  Before  Juries.” 

These  lectures  have  aroused  much  enthusiasm  in  the  legal 
profession.  His  next  talk  will  be  held  on  April  15th,  and  the 
final  one  on  May  6th.  Those  desiring  to  attend  should  apply  to 
Joseph  A.  Warren,  registrar  of  the  Law  School,  at  20  Vesev 
street,  as  the  number  of  tickets  is  limited. 


®f)e  iUto  ikfjool  banquet. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  School  of  Law  was  held  at  the 
Catholic  Club  on  February  23.  It  was  attended  by  more  than 
one  hundred  students,  who  had  as  their  guests  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Qumn,  S.  J.,  president  of  the  University;  Paul  Fuller,  L.  L.  D., 
dean  of  the  School  of  Law ; Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  professor 
of  Jurisprudence;  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78;  Hon.  John  J. 
Brady,  '72,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Roesch,  Special  Sessions  Judge  Mayo,  Hon.  William  J. 
O’Sullivan,  Edward  J.  McGuire  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 
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After  a very  pleasant  repast  there  were  several  timely  and 
well-received  speeches.  The  president,  the  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
S.  J.,  responded  to  the  toast,  “The  University,”  and  told  of 
Fordham’s  progress  in  the  past  and  her  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
future.  Paul  Fuller,  LL.  D.,  dean,  spoke  on  the  “Law  School.” 
Justice  Hendrick’s  subject  was  “Fordham  on  the  Bench,”  while 
Justice  Brady’s  theme  was  the  “Fordham  Alumni.”  Ralph  Gif- 
ford, A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  spoke  in  behalf  of  “The  Faculty.”  The 
student  body  was  also  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  O’Keefe, 
’09;  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Bourke,  To,  and  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’ll. 


U Smoker. 

The  freshmen  class  of  the  Law  School  held  a smoker  on 
the  night  of  February  17  at  Colazzi’s,  on  Twenty-fourth  street. 
The  good  fellowship  and  spirit  manifested  on  the  occasion  of 
these  several  gatherings  showed  once  more  that  while  Fordham 
may  justly  be  proud  of  the  scholarship  of  the  Law  School,  it 
may  be  as  justly  proud  of  the  hearty  loyalty  which  animates  the 
student  body. 


®fje  ^cfjool’g  <£rototf). 

The  growth  of  the  Law  School  this  year  has  been  most  en- 
couraging to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  Fordham.  The  attend- 
ance has  shown  an  increase  of  over  sixty  per  cent.,  as  against 
a loss  in  the  attendance  of  every  other  law  school  in  the  city. 


iWoot  Court. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  school  at  present  is  the 
Moot  Court.  The  Fordham  University  Moot  Court  differs  from 
most  Moot  Courts  in  that  it  gives  experience  in  the  actual  trial 
of  cases,  beginning  with  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ending 
with  the  preparation  and  argument  of  cases  on  appeal.  These 
trials  have  created  so  much  interest  in  the  profession,  that  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Hendrick  and  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Roesch  have  volunteered  to  act  as  judges  in  several  of  the  coming 
trials.  The  trials  so  far  held  have  progressed  from  beginning 
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to  end  in  an  even,  satisfactory  manner,  and  have  shown  steady 
and  consistent  improvement. 

Fordham  intends  to  establish  in  September,  1909,  a fourth 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  M.  Announcement  as 
to  the  faculty  of  the  fourth  year  course  and  schedules  will  be 
mane  later. 


Course  in  Surisprubence. 

Another  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  School  of  Law  is 
the  course  in  Jurisprudence  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J., 
professor  of  Ethics  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  This 
course  is  creating,  perhaps,  greater  interest  among  the  students 
and  is  certainly  attracting  more  attention  from  the  legal  world 
than  any  other  course  offered  at  Fordham.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
series  of  lectures  will  inaugurate  a movement  which  will  place 
legal  education  in  this  country  on  a broader  and  more  scientific 
basis. 


Par  examinations. 

At  the  recent  bar  examinations  held  in  January  the  students 
of  the  school  taking  them  were  all  successful  and  have  since  been 
sworn  in  as  attorneys. 


JWebttal  iSotes 


& Chapter  in  tfje  Jltsitorp  of  ©uacfeerp* 

James  J.  Walsh , M.  D.,  Dean. 


WE  are  likely  to  think  that  quackery  is  comparatively 
new,  or,  at  least,  fostered  by  popular  education  and 
that  unscrupulous  struggle  for  success  which  is  some- 
times considered  a characteristic  of  our  times.  I have  been  rather 
interested,  however,  in  tracing  out  a series  of  chapters  in  the 
history  of  quackery  which  show  that  the  methods,  the  ways,  the 
motives  and  the  character  of  the  quack  have  been  about  the  same 
from  time  immemorial  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  We  might 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  quack  of  the  Occident  would  be 
quite  different  from  the  quack  of  the  orient ; but  much  evidence — 
among  other  things,  a little  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights — shows 
how  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  quack  persist  to  the  farth- 
est limits  of  space  and  time. 

The  Arabian  Nights  themselves — that  is,  the  series  of  stories 
which  we  know  by  that  name — were  given  a definite  collective 
form  (probably  by  a single  writer)  at  some  time  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  However  that  may  be,  the  individual  tales  are 
undoubtedly  of  unknown  antiquity  and  derived  from  widely 
scattered  sources.  Variants  are  found  in  the  folklore  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  Persia,  India 
and  even  distant  China  and  the  remote  center  of  Africa.  One 
of  them,  the  story  of  the  clever  thief,  was  retold  by  Herodotus 
nearly  500  years  before  Christ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  old  in 
his  time.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  stories  represent  the 
oldest  tales  that  mankind  has,  and  that  many  of  them  come  from 
that  central  plateau  of  Asia  where  very  probably  the  human  race 
originated.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting,  then,  to  find  among 
them  the  following  characteristic  story  of  a quack  with  all  the 
traits  that  we  know  so  well  to-day: 
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THE  WEAVER  WHO  BECAME  A LEECH 

Once  up  a time  there  was  a man  in  Persia  who  wedded  a 
woman  of  rank  higher  than  himself  and  nobler  of  lineage,  who 
had  no  guardian  to  preserve  her  from  want.  She  was  very- 
loath  to  marry  one  who  was  beneath  her ; yet  she  wed  him  be- 
cause of  need,  and  took  of  him  a bond  in  writing  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  ever  be  under  her  order  to  bid  and  forbid  and 
would  never  thwart  her  in  word  or  in  deed.  Now,  the  man 
was  a weaver  and  he  bound  himself  in  writing  to  pay  his  wife 
ten  thousand  dirhams  in  case  of  default.  After  such  fashion 
they  abode  a long  while,  till  one  day  the  wife  went  out  to  fetch 
water  and  saw  a leech  who  had  spread  a carpet  hard  by  the 
road,  whereon  he  had  set  out  great  store  of  samples  and  imple- 
ments of  medicine  and  was  speaking  and  muttering  charms,  while 
the  folk  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  and  girt  him  about  on 
every  side. 

The  weaver’s  wife  marveled  at  the  largeness  of  the  physi- 
cian’s fortune  and  said  in  herself,  “Were  my  husband  such  a 
one  he  would  lead  an  easy  life  and  that  wherein  we  are  of 
straightness  and  poverty  would  be  widened  to  him.” 

When  she  went  home  she  said  to  her  husband,  “Verily  my 
breast  is  narrowed  by  reason  of  thee  and  of  the  very  goodness 
of  thine  intent ; narrow  means  suit  me  not,  and  thou  in  thy 
present  craft  gainest  naught;  so  either  do  thou  seek  out  a busi- 
ness other  than  this  or  pay  me  my  rightful  due  and  let  me  wend 
my  ways.” 

Her  husband  chid  her  for  this  and  advised  her  to  take  pa- 
tience ; but  she  would  not  be  turned  from  her  design  and  said 
to  him,  “Go  forth  and  watch  yonder  physician  how  he  doth  and 
learn  from  him  what  he  saith.”  Said  he,  “Let  not  thy  heart  be 
troubled;  I will  go  every  day  to  the  session  of  the  leech.” 

So  he  began  resorting  daily  to  the  physician  and  committing 
to  memory  his  answers  and  his  jargon. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  said  to  her,  “I  have  stored 
up  the  physician’s  sayings  in  memory  and  have  mastered  his 
manner  of  muttering  and  diagnoses  and  prescribing  remedies, 
and  I wot  by  heart  the  names  of  the  medicines  and  of  all  the 
diseases,  and  there  abideth  of  thy  bidding  naught  undone ; so 
what  dost  thou  command  me  now  to  do?” 

Quoth  she,  “Leave  the  loom  and  open  thyself  a leech’s  shop.” 

“But,”  quoth  he,  “my  fellow -townsmen  know  me  and  this 
affair  will  not  profit  me,  save  in  a land  of  strangerhood ; so  come, 
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let  us  go  out  from  this  city  and  get  us  to  a foreign  land  and 
there  live.” 

And  she  said,  “Do  whatso  thou  wilt.” 

Accordingly,  he  arose,  and,  taking  his  weaving  gear,  sold  it 
and  bought  with  the  price  drugs  and  simples  and  wrought  him- 
self a carpet  with  which  they  set  out  and  journeyed  to  a village, 
where  they  took  up  their  abode.  Then  the  man  fell  to  going 
round  about  the  hamlets  and  villages  and  outskirts  of  towns, 
after  donning  leech’s  dress,  and  he  began  to  make  much  gain. 
Their  affairs  prospered  and  their  circumstances  bettered ; where- 
fore they  praised  Allah  for  their  present  ease.  In  this  way  they 
lived  and  wandered  from  country  to  country,  sojourning  for 
awhile  in  one  town  and  another,  till  they  came  to  the  land  of  the 
Romans  and  alighted  down  in  the  city  thereof  wherein  was 
Galen,  the  wise  physician ; but  the  weaver  knew  him  not.  So  he 
fared  forth,  as  was  his  wont,  in  quest  of  a place  where  the  folk 
might  be  gathered  together,  and  hired  the  courtyard  of  Galen 
himself.  There  he  laid  his  carpet,  and,  spreading  out  on  it  his 
simples  and  instruments  of  medicine,  praised  himself  and  his 
skill  and  claimed  a cleverness  such  as  none  but  he  might  claim. 

Galen  heard  that  which  he  affirmed  of  his  understanding,  and 
it  was  certified  unto  him  and  established  in  his  mind  that  the 
man  was  a skilled  leech  of  the  leeches  of  the  Persians,  and  he 
said  in  himself,  “Unless  he  had  confidence  in  his  knowledge  and 
were  minded  to  confront  me  and  contend  with  me,  he  had  not 
sought  the  very  door  of  my  house,  neither  had  he  spoken  that 
which  he  hath  spoken.” 

And  care  and  doubt  got  hold  on  Galen ; so  he  drew  near  the 
weaver  and  addressed  himself  to  see  how  his  doings  should  end, 
while  the  folk  began  to  flock  to  him  and  describe  to  him  their 
ailments,  and  he  would  answer  them  thereof,  hitting  the  mark 
one  while  missing  it  another  while,  so  that  naught  appeared  to 
Galen  of  his  fashion  whereby  his  mind  might  be  assured  that 
he  had  justly  estimated  his  skill. 

Presently  up  came  a woman,  and  when  the  weaver  saw  her 
afar  off  he  said  to  her,  “Is  not  your  husband  a Jew  and  is  not 
his  ailment  flatulence?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  woman,  and  the  folk 
marveled  at  this ; wherefore  the  man  was  magnified  in  the  eyes 
of  Galen,  for  that  he  heard  speech  such  as  was  not  the  usage 
of  doctors. 

Then  the  woman  asked,  “What  is  the  remedy?”  and  the 
weaver  answered,  “Bring  the  honorarium.” 

So  she  paid  him  a dirham  and  he  gave  her  medicines  con- 
trary to  that  ailment  and  such  as  would  only  aggravate  the  com- 
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plaint.  When  Galen  saw  what  appeared  to  him  proof  of  the 
man’s  incapacity  he  turned  to  his  disciples  and  pupils  and  bade 
them  fetch  the  mock  doctor,  with  all  his  gear  and  rugs ; and 
accordingly  they  brought  him  without  stay  or  delay.  When 
Galen  saw  the  weaver  he  asked,  “What  drove  thee  to  do  that 
which  thou  dost?” 

So  the  weaver  acquainted  the  wise  Galen  with  his  adventure, 
especially  with  the  marriage  settlement,  and  the  obligation  by 
which  he  was  bound  with  regard  to  his  wife,  whereat  the  sage 
marveled. 

Then  he  entreated  the  weaver  with  kindness  and  took  him 
apart  and  said  to  him,  “Expound  to  me  whence  thou  knewest 
that  the  woman  was  from  a man,  and  he  a stranger  and  Jew,  and 
that  his  ailment  was  flatulence?” 

The  weaver  replied,  “ ’Tis  well.  Thou  must  know  that  we 
people  of  Persia  are  skilled  in  physiognomy,  and  I saw  the 
woman  to  be  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  and  tall-statured.  These 
qualities  belong  not  to  the  woman  of  Rome ; moreover,  I saw 
her  burning  with  anxiety,  so  I knew  that  the  patient  was  her 
husband.  As  for  his  strangerhood,  I noted  that  the  dress  of 
the  woman  differed  from  that  of  the  townsfolk,  wherefore  I 
knew  that  she  was  a foreigner;  and  in  her  hand  I saw  a yellow 
rag,  which  garred  me  wot  that  the  sick  man  was  a Jew  and  she 
a Jewess.  Moreover,  she  came  to  me  on  First  Day ; and  ’tis 
the  Jew’s  custom  to  take  meat  puddings  and  food  that  hath  passed 
the  night  and  eat  them  on  the  Saturday,  their  Sabbath,  hot  and 
cold,  and  they  exceed  in  eating;  wherefore  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion betide  them.  Thus  I was  directed  and  guessed  that  which 
thou  hast  heard.” 

Now,  when  Galen  heard  this  he  ordered  that  the  weaver  be 
given  the  amount  of  his  wife’s  dowry  and  bade  pay  it  to  her 
and  said  to  him,  “Divorce  her.” 

Furthermore,  he  forbade  him  from  returning  to  the  practice 
of  physic  and  warned  him  never  again  to  take  to  wife  a woman 
of  rank  higher  than  his  own;  and  he  gave  him  his  spending 
money  and  charged  him  to  return  to  his  proper  craft. 


HAEC  FABULA  DOCET 

We  have  here  the  eternal  underlying  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  quack:  his  readiness  to  promise  absolutely  to  cure  anything 
and  everything.  His  apparent  self-confidence  is  so  unbounded 
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that  even  the  skilled  physician  begins  to  wonder  whether  the 
quack  has  not  some  secrets  not  possessed  by  the  profession. 
When  the  physician  gets  a little  closer  to  the  quack,  however,  he 
finds  that  the  main  elements  in  the  latter’s  success,  besides  his 
confidence-inspiring  boasts,  are  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  his  skill  in  playing  on  foibles  and  credulity.  As  a rule,  the 
medicines  he  gives,  like  those  of  the  weaver-leech,  are  such  as 
do  harm  rather  than  good,  but  yet  is  the  quack  in  honor  and 
the  money  he  makes  is  far  beyond  the  amount  earned  by  the 
regular  physician.  The  real  motive  for  the  leech’s  change  of 
occupation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  quack  of  to-day : that  he 
may  have  a more  dignified  occupation,  make  more  money  and 
live  up  to  his  wife’s  idea  of  social  station.  Galen’s  method  of 
managing  the  quack  is  that  which  we  have  found  necessary  in 
modern  times.  We  have  had  to  investigate  the  methods  of  the 
quacks  and  their  supposed  new  discoveries  and  then  we  have 
had  to  arrange  that  they  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exploit 
the  public. 

The  whole  story  is  as  true  to  human  nature  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth,  or  perhaps  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.,  when  Herodotus  may  have  heard  during  his  travels  a ver- 
sion of  it  with  some  forerunner  of  Galen  as  the  learned  physi- 
cian in  the  case.  Men  do  not  differ  much  in  essentials  from  age 
to  age ; and  the  history  of  quackery  has  many  other  chapters  like 
this  that  show  how  enduring  are  the  best  and  worst  in  human 
nature,  and  how  superficial  the  changes  produced  by  environ- 
ment. 


tubercular  Harjmgttts!. 


In  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Journal  for  March,  there  is  pub- 
lished an  article  on  “Tubercular  Laryngitis,  a Fatal  Consequence 
to  Tubercular  Peritonitis,”  by  M.  C.  O’Brien,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  ad- 
junct professor  of  Medicine  in  the  school.  It  is  an  article  that 
contains  so  many  interesting  facts  based  upon  private  study  and 
investigation  that  we  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  cubject. 
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iPulmonarp  Btseages  bp  tfje  x=&ap. 

The  X-ray  plays  an  important  role  as  a diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic rgent.  It  has  been  used  with  successful  results  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  where  the  ordinary  means  of  diagnosis  have  proved 
inadequate. 

To  facilitate  the  early  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  diseases  and 
especially  tuberculosis,  the  Faculty  thought  it  imperative  to  give 
a course  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  diseases  by  the  X-ray  to 
the  third  year  class.  The  sessions  will  be  held  on  Wednesdays 
during  April  under  Dr.  Cole. 


Beatf)  of  ?|enrp  Jffl.  Jfflargolieg. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  untimely  death  of  Henry  M.  Mar- 
golies,  student  of  the  graduating  class,  who  died  on  March  19th, 
at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital.  During  the  latter  part  of  January 
Mr.  Margolies  was  stricken  with  an  acute  attack  of  Bright’s 
disease,  and  although  he  made  a brave  fight,  it  finally  conquered 
him. 

Mr  Margolies,  who  was  one  of  the  six  original  students  at 
the  Fordham  School  of  Medicine,  was  an  apt  and  willing  scholar, 
kind  and  considerate.  To  his  bereaved  family  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathies  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


Qttje  Cfjt  Zeta  Cfn  Jfflebtcal  Jfratermtp 
3f.  3-  SKBialsif)  Chapter. 

The  first  effort  of  the  James  J.  Walsh  Chapter  of  the  Chi 
Zeta  Chi  medical  fraternity  to  entertain  in  a social  manner  was 
crowned  with  success  at  their  dance  at  the  Fordham  Club  on 
the  evening  of  March  17th.  The  hall  was  elaborately  decorated 
with  Fordham  and  Chi  Zeta  Chi  flags,  palms  studded  the  en- 
trances. and  bunting  of  maroon,  and  gold  and  white  streamed 
from  the  ceiling.  The  air  was  full  of  good  fellowship,  and 
never  during  the  progress  of  the  evening  was  there  a pause  to 
the  round  of  merriment.  Supper  was  served  at  half  past  eleven 
o’clock,  and  then  “On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined.” 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr. 


AD  VERTISMENTS. 


To  have  become  so  popular  among 
college  men  without  any  special  ef- 
fort to  make  them  known  shows 
that  Fatima  Cigarettes  deserve  the 
success  they  are  making. 

Smoke  a few,  and  you’ll  know 
why  Fatimas  have  made  such  a hit 


20  for  15c 


T.  A.  Daly  ’91.  A.  M.  ’01 


(Author  of  Cauzoni  and  Carmina) 
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Wt)t  Daps  tofjen  Enigljtsi  toere  Polb. 

AYE  marry ! ’T  was  surely  a jolly  time 
In  the  days  when  knights  were  bold. 

Of  which  glad  days  in  happy  rhyme 
So  many  tales  are  told. 

’T  was  a goodly  time  for  everyone 
When  from  the  morn  till  set  of  sun, 

They  battled  with  lance  and  shield  of  gold 
In  the  good  old  days  when  knights  were  bold. 

’T  was  a noble  deed  to  take  one’s  stand 
Defendant  of  one’s  lady’s  grace, 

And  smite  with  strong  and  valorous  hand 
The  knave  who  held  his  lady’s  face 
To  be  e’en  in  his  mind  more  fair. 

’T  was  thus  they  lived  to  do  and  dare 
With  glistening  lance  and  shield  of  gold, 

In  the  good  old  days  when  knights  were  bold. 

’T  was  a valorous  deed  to  haste  to  fight 
Full  large  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm, 

Resolved  to  crush  the  foes  of  Right, 

And  guard  the  poor  and  weak  from  harm. 

To  battle  long  for  honor’s  sake, 

For  honor  only  as  the  stake. 

’T  was  thus  full  much  they  fought  we’re  told, 

In  the  good  old  days  when  knights  were  bold. 
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In  sooth,  I’d  like  they’d  come  again 
Those  days  when  knights  were  bold, 

For  I ween  the  world  was  happier  then 
No  matter  what  I’m  told. 

When  gallant  men  as  gallants  fought, 

When  true  men  loved  as  true  men  ought. 

This  was  the  world  in  the  days  of  old, 

In  the  good  old  days  when  knights  were  bold. 

WILLIAM  J.  KEARNEY. 


transportation  Conditions  in  i^orfe  Cttp 
and  a ^>useestion  tor  tfjeir  betterment. 


THIS  great  city  of  ours  is  destined  very  soon  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Will  it  be  the  foremost?  There 
is  at  least  one  obstacle  to  be  surmounted.  New  York 
is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  facing  a problem  per- 
plexing as  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  With  a population  of  four 
and  one-half  millions  increasing  with  amazing  rapidity,  she  stands 
helpless,  unable  to  furnish  proper  transportation  facilities  to  her 
citizens.  Nor  is  it  through  lack  of  sincerity  that  conditions  are 
not  better  than  they  are.  The  city  has  become  a mecca  of  re- 
formers who  have  earnestly  set  themselves  the  task  of  solving 
the  transportation  problem.  They  have  formed  themselves  into 
numerous  civic  leagues  and  are  continually  offering  suggestions 
to  the  Public  Service  Commissioners,  or  sending  in  petitions  to 
have  a subway  built  through  this  or  that  section  according  as  it 
is  most  in  need  of  relief.  The  question  is  viewed  none  the  less 
seriously  by  the  newspapers  throughout  the  city.  Editors  second 
to  none  in  the  land  give  ample  space  to  the  subject  in  their  edi- 
torial columns,  and  are  always  ready  to  publish  letters  offering 
any  suggestions.  With  so  many  men  working  hand  in  hand,  and 
striving  to  their  utmost  to  find  a key  to  the  situation,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  such  little  progress  should  be  made.  Time,  no 
doubt,  will  develop  another  Oedipus  who  will  solve  the  mystery. 
In  the  meantime,  two  or  three  millions  of  people  are  travelling 
to  and  fro  from  business  every  day  in  the  guise  of  sardines, 
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packed  so  tightly  in  cars  that  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous  how 
they  all  come  out  alive. 

But  this  distressing  state  of  affairs  should  not  be.  It  is  true 
that  the  growth  of  our  city  has  been  very  rapid : indications  are 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  rapid,  and  for  some  years  past  this 
rapidity  of  growth  might  have  been  foreseen.  Could  not  more 
adequate  transportation  facilities  have  been  provided?  Are  those 
which  are  now  planned  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  permanent 
relief?  Moreover,  the  people  deserve  immediate  relief.  The 
plans  on  foot  at  present  will  take  time  in  their  execution.  Im- 
mediate relief  is  always  best,  and  there  may  be  some  hidden 
means  of  at  least  partially  alleviating  the  congestion  while  the 
new  roads  are  being  laid.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
suggest  a plan  of  such  immediate  relief, — one  that  will  be  a God- 
send to  practically  the  whole  population,  one  which,  though  it  is 
intended  to  be  only  temporary,  might  prove,  if  the  experiment 
were  ever  made,  to  be  of  permanent  value  and  highly  beneficial. 
But  it  would  be  well  first  to  summarize  existing  conditions,  and 
take  a passing  view  of  the  subway  plans  in  contemplation. 

The  congested  condition  of  the  railways  of  the  city  presents 
itself  most  strikingly  on  the  East  Side.  If  a person  ever  has 
occasion  to  travel  on  the  West  Side,  whether  on  the  Sixth  or 
Ninth  Avenue  “L”  or  in  the  Broadway  subway,  he  enjoys  his 
ride  and  in  many  cases  resolves  to  travel  thereafter  on  the  West 
Side  in  preference  to  the  East  Side  whenever  it  is  at  all  con- 
venient. Every  one  knows  that  even  in  the  rush  hours  of  the 
day  the  West  Side  lines  offer  seats  to  their  patrons.  There  are 
many  people  known  to  the  writer,  who  live  on  the  East  Side  but 
travel  on  the  Sixth  or  Ninth  Avenue  “L,”  because  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  can  get  a seat.  On  the  East  Side  the  case  is  re- 
versed. A Third  Avenue  “L”  train  seldom  leaves  the  starting 
point  at  City  Hall  with  a vacant  seat,  and  when  it  pulls  out 
from  Ninth  Street  it  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  at- 
tempt to  find  a square  foot  of  vacant  standing  room  on  any 
part  of  the  train.  Of  course  this  happens  only  in  the  evening 
when  the  working  people  are  returning  home.  But  the  same  con- 
ditions obtain  in  the  morning  with  the  down-town  trains.  There 
is  no  need  of  referring  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  cars  at 
that  time  of  day.  Every  working  man  and  woman  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  through  sad  experience.  The  business- 
going public  knows  that  all  this  is  true  about  the  Third  Avenue 
“L,”  and  they  know  also  that  what  has  been  said  about  the 
West  Side  lines  is  likewise  true  in  a general  way.  It  is  only 
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fair  to  concede,  then,  that  the  poor,  congested  East  Side  de- 
serves first  attention.  And  it  is  to  that  section  of  the  city  that 
the  suggestion  at  which  we  have  hinted  will  be  applied,  after  a 
word  or  two  on  the  projected  subways  throughout  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

The  chosen  sections  are  ideal  for  the  purpose,  and  a survey 
of  the  trunk  lines  of  each  route  will  clearly  show  how  bene- 
ficial they  will  be, — when  they  are  completed.  The  first  route 
runs  from  Battery  Park  to  First  Avenue  at  Second  Street,  under 
First  Avenue  and  the  Harlem  River  to  Alexander  Avenue,  to 
Third  Avenue,  to  Melrose  Avenue,  to  Webster  Avenue,  to  171st 
Street.  Ninth  Avenue  is  to  have  a subway,  in  connection  with 
the  First  Avenue  “Sub”  at  Battery  Park,  thence  along  the  lower 
West  Side,  reaching  Ninth  Avenue  to  Gansevoort  Street,  along 
Ninth  Avenue  and  Morningside  Park,  and  terminating  finally  at 
West  211th  Street.  Third  Avenue  also  is  to  be  blessed  with  an 
underground  system.  This  line  will  leave  the  Battery  and  con- 
tinue to  Chatham  Square,  and.  thence  under  the  Bowery  to  Third 
Avenue,  and  northward  under  Third  Avenue  into  the  Bronx,  un- 
der Lincoln  Avenue  to  Morris  Avenue  and  141st  Street,  terminat- 
ing at  142nd  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  The  wide  and  busy 
thoroughfare  of  138th  Street  is  also  to  be  taken  care  of  with 
spurs  entering  it  eastward  and  westward  from  Lincoln  and  Third 
Avenues.  These  routes,  especially  those  along  First  and  Third 
Avenues  will  greatly  relieve  congestion  on  the  East  Side.  They 
are  needed  more  than  any  others,  and  should  be  the  first  to  be 
attended  to.  There  is  one  danger,  however,  of  which  the  Rapid 
Transit  and  Public  Service  Commissions  should  beware.  The 
routes  just  mentioned  along  with  other  routes  throughout  the 
Greater  City  are  to  contain  spurs  and  loops  innumerable.  No 
doubt,  the  commissioners  are  well  acquainted  with  their  work 
and  have  very  good  reasons  for  inserting  a spur  or  loop  at  any 
point  along  the  line.  But  the  reasons  must  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing which  actuated  them  to  plan  for  so  many  branch  lines  that 
their  mileage  will  be  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  main  divisions. 
There  is  a danger,  I say,  and  it  is  this : that  the  multiplicity  of 
switches  and  crossings  will  be  the  occasion  of  constantly  holding 
up  the  traffic,  putting  trains  behind  schedule,  and  finally  reduc- 
ing what  ought  to  be  the  best  rapid  transit  system  in  the  world 
to  the  level  of  a horse-car  line.  Switch  accidents  in  the  present 
subway  system  have  taught  us  that  the  fewer  the  switches  the 
safer  are  the  lives  of  the  passengers.  Perhaps  long  experience 
has  taught  railroad  operators  how  to  forestall  accidents  emanat- 
ing from  this  source.  However,  the  foregoing  words  are  only 
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by  way  of  suggestion,  and  perhaps  in  the  face  of  all  other  con- 
siderations they  still  carry  some  weight.  As  I have  already 
hinted,  none  of  the  subway  routes  just  mentioned  can  offer  any 
relief  until  they  are  completed;  there  is  some  reason  then  in 
saying  that  all  the  transit  commissions  are  missing  the  real  diffi- 
culty. In  their  desire  to  give  a lasting  relief  to  the  business- 
going public  they  have  adopted  plans  which  will  leave  the  whole 
community  suffering  for  at  least  five  years  to  come.  Indeed,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  new  roads  are  completed  the  relief 
they  bring,  instead  of  creating  fresh  difficulties,  will  put  a per- 
manent end  to  all  trouble.  The  present  subway  system,  before 
it  was  built,  was  looked  forward  to  as  a panacea  by  a long-suffer- 
ing public.  It  did  help  matters  for  a time,  but  it  very  soon 
worked  the  ruin  of  its  own  healing  powers.  It  built  up  with 
astonishing  rapidity  a section  of  the  city  until  then  almost  barren, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  it  can  hardly  take  care  of  the  residents 
of  the  section  which  it  has  developed.  This  gives  some  weight  to 
the  assertion  that  mere  multiplication  of  railroad  lines  is  not 
altogether  what  is  needed  in  order  to  do  away  with  overcrowded 
trains.  The  proper  disposition  of  these  lines,  coupled  with  the 
prudent  management  of  their  express  and  local  service  is  what 
counts  more  than  all  else.  We  may  be  wrong  in  our  surmises, 
but  at  times  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  transportation  com- 
panies are  looking  for  large  profits  rather  than  for  the  comfort 
of  passengers.  If  there  is  any  way  of  obtaining  relief,  the  city 
authorities  ought  to  enforce  it  if  necessary. 

With  these  few  passing  remarks  let  us  return  again  to  the 
East  Side.  This  section  of  the  city,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  suffers  more  than  any  other,  and  it  is  to  this  section  that 
my  suggestion  for  immediate  relief  is  to  be  applied.  Unlike  the 
West  Side  lines,  those  of  the  East  Side  have  two  distinct  duties 
to  perform.  They  must  take  almost  half  a million  people  who 
live  on  Manhattan’s  East  Side  and  leave  them  off  at  their  re- 
spective stations.  Continuing  on  to  the  Bronx,  they  must  per- 
form the  same  duty  there.  These  two  masses  of  people,  al- 
though they  are  always  going  in  the  same  direction,  impede 
each  other’s  homeward  progress,  and  help  materially  in  making 
the  train  service  slow.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  living  in  east- 
ern Manhattan  must  take  local  trains  because  the  expresses  do 
not  stop  at  their  stations,  and  these  local  trains  running  on  the 
same  track  with  the  expresses  as  far  as  42nd  Street  necessarily 
delay  the  Bronx-bound  expresses  at  least  five  minutes,  and  of 
course  delay  every  other  train  along  the  line.  Somewhat  the 
same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  morning,  going  down.  An  ex- 
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press  train  leaves  the  Bronx  with  a more  or  less  uncomfortable 
crowd.  It  is  scheduled  to  stop  at  one  or  two  stations  in  Man- 
hattan before  leaving  the  local  track.  Five  minutes  or  so  are  lost 
in  packing  the  passengers  nice  and  tightly  into  the  cars,  and  the 
train  is  switched  on  to  the  express  track  carrying  a crowd  that 
would  make  a post-season  baseball  crowd  look  like  a mere  hand- 
ful. Upon  reaching  42nd  Street  this  same  express  is  stalled 
from  one  to  five  minutes  while  a dangerously  crowded  local  train 
a little  behind  time  catches  up  to  and  passes  it.  The  express 
then  takes  the  side  track  and  goes  from  42nd  Street  to  City  Hall 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Ten  minutes  would  suffice  if  the 
road  were  not  blocked.  It  is  necessary  that  all  this  be  taken 
seriously;  the  writer  stands  ready  to  defend  the  assertion  that  a 
local  train  on  Sunday  can  make  as  good  time  from  Bronx  Park 
to  City  Hall  as  an  express  train  during  the  week.  The  conclu- 
sion, then,  is  simply  this : that  the  whole  express  service  on  the 
Third  Avenue  “L”  is  a farce,  and  will  continue  to  be  such  as 
long  as  express  and  local  trains  run  on  the  same  tracks.  A man 
takes  an  express  train  because  he  likes  to  think  he  is  getting 
home  more  quickly,  but  a local  train  could  take  him  home  just  as 
quickly,  provided  it  had  a clear  road  all  along  the  line.  Let  us 
leave  the  Third  Avenue  structure  for  a moment  and  seek  else- 
where for  relief.  It  lies  near  at  hand.  The  Second  Avenue  ele- 
vated line  contains  the  remedy  for  which  we  are  looking.  Some 
of  its  stations  hardly  pay  for  themselves,  and  if  it  were  torn 
down  to-day  its  patrons  could  almost  as  conveniently  use  the 
Third  Avenue  road.  The  Second  Avenue  line  can  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use.  A single  change  would  make  it  a new  road,  and  travel- 
ing would  become  a pleasure  rather  than  a burden.  If  this  road 
were  used  exclusively  for  express  trains  from  the  Bronx,  and  the 
Third  Avenue  line  for  nothing  but  locals,  twice  as  many  local 
and  express  trains  could  be  operated  as  have  ever  been  hereto- 
fore, the  conflicting  Bronx  and  Manhattan  crowds  would  be  seg- 
regated in  cars  of  their  own,  and  we  would  have  at  least  tem- 
porary, and  certainly  immediate,  relief.  Of  course  this  system 
presents  a few  difficulties,  but  the  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  it 
ought  to  outweigh  all  objections  urged  against  it.  In  the  busy 
hours  of  the  morning  the  express  service  would  be  in  operation 
only  on  the  down-town  tracks,  and  all  trains  upon  arriving  at 
their  last  station  would  have  to  be  returned  up-town  as  locals. 
To  prevent  blocking,  half  of  these  returning  local  trains  would 
have  to  be  shunted  for  the  day ; Third  Avenue’s  middle  track 
would  serve  the  purpose  well.  In  the  evening  the  express  ser- 
vice would  be  operated  only  on  the  up-town  tracks,  and  trains 
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could  be  conveniently  shunted  at  the  181st  Street  barns  for  the 
night. 

We  would  suggest  that  for  the  most  part  the  Second  Ave- 
nue  express  system  would  make  stops  in  the  same  districts  as 
the  Third  Avenue  line  does  under  the  present  regime.  Few,  if  any, 
stops  at  all  would  be  necessary  at  Rivington,  23rd  or  42nd  streets. 
Each  train  would  therefore  have  a clear  run  from  34th  Street  to 
133rd  Street  in  the  Bronx.  From  that  point  to  Bronx  Park  all 
stops  would  be  made. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  would,  no  doubt,  meet  with  great 
opposition.  The  cautious  would  fear  for  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture because  it  is  an  extreme  one.  They  would  forget,  of  course, 
that  the  people’s  need  is  extreme,  and  demands  an  extreme  meas- 
ure in  order  to  be  satisfied.  They  would  fear,  perhaps,  lest  the 
whole  system  in  the  Bronx  would  be  impeded,  because  many 
more  trains  would  be  put  into  commission.  But  such  fears  are 
groundless.  We  do  not  intend  that  Second  and  Third  Avenue 
trains  be  operated  in  the  Bronx.  Indeed,  our  suggestion  would 
make  it  necessary  that  every  Second  Avenue  express  run  from 
Bronx  Park  to  City  Hall,  while  Third  Avenue  locals  would  be 
exclusively  for  Manhattan,  starting  at  129th  Street  and  going 
to  South  Ferry.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  would 
thus  be  a changing  station  from  Second  to  Third  Avenue  trains, 
and  Chatham  Square  a changing  station  for  City  Hall  or  South 
Ferry.  With  the  trains  running  in  this  manner,  there  should  be 
no  fear  of  their  being  impeded  by  one  another.  Bitterest,  per- 
haps, of  all  our  opponents  would  be  the  owners  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Avenue  “L”  systems.  They  would  groan  at  the 
thought  that  if  they  must  furnish  seats  for  all  they  could  not 
count  as  many  fares  for  each  car.  That  is  of  course  true,  but 
the  number  of  fares  would  be  the  same  in  the  aggregate.  New 
York  must  go  to  business  every  day  no  matter  what  the  trans- 
portation conditions  may  be.  But  perhaps  the  railroad  magnate 
shall  plead  danger  of  bankruptcy  because  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  trains  and  employes.  We  think  that  such  a thing  is  not 
only  improbable  but  well  nigh  impossible.  If  ever  the  Inter- 
borough Company  goes  bankrupt  on  such  an  easy  proposition  as 
the  New  York  public  the  millenium  must  have  arrived.  More- 
over, our  plan  would  not  work  its  own  ruin.  It  cannot  build  up 
any  section  of  the  city  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  because  it  lies 
at  present  along  a section  of  the  city  which  has  been  built  up 
now  for  some  years.  We  only  propose  to  handle  more  rapidly 
the  present  traffic. 
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In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  repeat  the  fact  that  the  people  sorely 
need  and  really  deserve  the  relief  which  we  offer.  The  old-time 
slogan  of  “No  seat,  no  fare,”  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  the  declaration  “No  strap,  no  fare.”  But  even  this 
last  war  cry  would  go  to  an  early  grave  if  the  Second  Avenue 
and  Third  Avenue  roads  were  utilized  in  the  way  we  suggest. 
Picture  the  luxury  of  a Bronx  resident,  after  a hard  day’s  work, 
seated  in  a train  making  but  a few  stops  from  City  Hall  to  the 
Bronx,  and  bringing  him  home  in  time  he  never  dreamt  of  mak- 
ing. Think  also  of  the  Manhattanite,  seated  in  a local,  reserved 
especially  for  him,  and  no  longer  held  up  by  a crowded  Bronx 
express.  It  is,  indeed,  something  greatly  to  be  wished  for,  as 
welcome  to  the  young  man  or  woman  as  an  increase  of  salary, 
and  perhaps  much  more  needed.  It  is,  indeed,  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  would  offer  what  all  New  York  is  clamor- 
ing for — immediate  relief.  John  A.  Killoran. 
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\ Continued  from  last  issue'] 

UCY  lay  there  on  the  bed  moaning  softly,  her  face  a wet 
' red  mass,  her  eyes  closed  and  swollen.  The  dastardly 
A^J  villian  had  left  her  nothing,  not  even  her  great  innocent 
eyes  but  had  burned  all  her  charms.  The  sight  made  me  faint 
and  sick  while  the  ghastliness  of  the  crime  made  my  brain  reel. 
Her  gray  haired  father  worked  over  her  in  the  lamp  light  with 
feverish  activity,  his  wrinkled  hands  trembling  though  his  voice 
was  firm.” 

“ ‘Move  the  lamp  around  to  the  other  side,  it’s  in  my  way 
here.’  ” 

“I  did  as  he  ordered  but  with  my  eyes  averted  for  I could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  her  suffering.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  pity 
or  indignation  that  swayed  me  most  as  the  poor  girl  lay  there. 
I had  come  to  love  her  in  the  short  time  I had  known  her,  had 
come  to  love  her  simple,  innocent,  almost  childish  face  and  man- 
ner. After  a time  she  ceased  groaning  though  her  unconscious 
hands  still  twitched  and  moved  about.  It  seemed  hours  before 
Dr.  Alvin  arrived,  though  it  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour. 
On  his  asking  what  had  been  thrown  on  her,  her  father  answered 
‘Carbolic.’  He  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  very  partial  to  monosyl- 
lables.” 

“Between  them  they  made  her  as  comfortable  as  they  could 
though  it  did  not  matter  much  to  the  poor  unconscious  girl.  They 
did  not  try  to  revive  her  immediately,  hoping  to  alleviate  the  pain 
somewhat  before  awakening  her  to  what  must  be  inevitable  agony. 
But  her  eyes  were  gone,  and  Dr.  Alvin  sobbed  as  though  she  were 
his  own  child.  That  started  me  for  I could  not  hold  back  when 
a strong  man  like  him  gave  way  to  tears.  But  even  in  the  midst 
of  my  weeping  I noticed  that  Dr.  Cameron’s  eyes  were  dry.  Now 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  he  sat  near  the  bed,  his  cold  blue 
eyes  bent  on  the  suffering  figure  of  his  daughter  in  a puzzling, 
questioning  look  as  though  now  for  the  first  time  he  realized  the 
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calamity  that  had  befallen  them.  He  sat  there  speechless  for  a 
very  long  while,  until  Dr.  Alvin  touched  him  and  told  him  to  go 
to  bed.  He  left  the  room  without  a word  but  went  downstairs 
instead  and  stayed  in  his  study  all  night.” 

“My  husband  had  returned  in  the  meanwhile,  and  had  to  be 
excluded  from  his  sister’s  room.  When  he  found  he  could  not 
get  in  he  went  raving  around  the  house,  asking  questions  of  every 
one  but  getting  no  satisfaction.  About  twelve  o’clock  he  went  off 
to  the  village  to  report  the  matter  and  returned  in  about  an  hour 
with  tne  constable  and  his  deputy,  both  of  whom  he  had  had  to 
rouse  from  their  beds.  It  was  raining  by  this  time  and  they  were 
all  three  wet  to  the  skin,  yet  they  made  a search  all  around  the 
gate,  the  road  and  the  driveway  but  without  finding  anything 
that  would  serve  as  a clew  except  a plain  gold  cuff  link.  The 
constable  was  in  looks  the  typical  village  policeman,  yet  he  was 
most  energetic,  and  what  is  more,  proved  himself  an  excellent 
detective.  Though  a heavy  storm  was  raging  by  this  time,  he 
started  back  for  the  village,  leaving  his  deputy  at  the  house.” 

“There  was  of  course  no  thought  of  sleep  for  me  and  as  soon 
as  I could  I went  downstairs  to  have  some  coffee.  I met  my  hus- 
band on  the  stairs  and  we  sat  down  at  the  table  together.  His 
eyes  were  tired  and  his  face  drawn,  for  he  loved  his  sister  dearly. 
I had  to  tell  him  all  I knew  about  the  tragedy  a second  time  and 
he  clenched  his  fist  and  a fearful  look  I had  never  seen  before 
came  into  his  eyes.” 

“ ‘Oh,  if  I could  only  get  hold  of  the  villain.  Oh,  if  I only 
could.’  ” 

“There  was  a murderous  longing  in  his  voice  that  boded  ill 
for  someone.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  who  did  it?”  I asked  in  an  unguarded 
moment.” 

“ ‘No,  I wish  I did,  but  father  has  his  suspicions.  He  thinks 
he  saw  some  one  run  down  the  road  who  looked  very  much  like 
Creeley  and  he  says  the  cufflink  the  constable  found  belongs  to 
Creeley  though  how  he  knows  it  I can’t  tell  and  he  won’t.  So 
there  you  are.’  ” 

“Then  I told  him  what  I had  heard  about  Creeley  from  Lucy 
and  that  made  him  worse.  With  difficulty  I persuaded  him  to 
to  go  to  bed  about  three  o’clock  and  he  slept  till  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  I expected  Lucy’s  fiance  was  over  in  the  morning.  His 
grief  was  something  pitiful  to  behold.  The  tragedy  seemed  to 
deprive  him  of  all  his  strength  and  he  was  almost  as  inactive  as 
her  father.  Yet  at  times  he  would  pace  about  the  room  and 
though  I heard  him  mutter  Creeley’s  name  under  his  breath  he 
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seemed  too  undone  to  take  any  action.  As  for  me  I was  almost 
too  tired  to  think  and  when  my  husband  arose  he  took  my  place 
beside  his  sister  while  I went  to  get  a little  sleep.  I had  not  seen 
Dr.  Cameron  since  Dr.  Alvin  had  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed, 
but  I knew  that  he  still  kept  to  his  study.  I slept  about  five  hours 
for  I was  very  tired  after  my  trying  night  and  so  it  was  after 
mid-day  when  I again  saw  Lucy.  She  was  still  unconscious 
though  Dr.  Alvin  and  her  father  were  both  doing  their  utmost  to 
bring  her  to  her  senses.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  danger 
of  death  though  her  unconsciousness  seemed  to  baffle  them. 

“After  I had  been  in  the  room  awhile,  the  constable  was  ad- 
mitted. He  seemed  jaded  with  his  unwonted  activities  that  had 
kept  him  up  all  night.  He  had  come  to  report  that  though  a 
closer  search  had  been  made  after  the  storm  nothing  more  had 
been  found.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rain  had  come  up 
when  it  did  for  it  obliterated  all  footprints  that  might  have  helped 
towards  a solution  of  the  mystery.  He  had  made  inquiries 
throughout  the  neighborhood  for  suspicious  persons  and  he  was 
sure  none  had  been  seen.  The  only  thing  that  might  have  any 
bearing  on  the  case  was  that  young  Creeley  had  left  his  home  a 
little  before  eight  last  evening  to  catch  the  nine  twenty-eight  train 
at  Aina.  He  had  fallen  a few  days  before  and  hurt  his  arm  and 
feared  that  the  bone  was  affected,  so  he  had  gone  off  to  Portland 
to  see  a physician.  As  soon  as  the  news  spread  through  the  vil- 
lage the  apothecary  sent  a note  to  the  constable  saying  that 
Creeley  had  been  in  his  place  the  previous  evening.  He  seemed 
unusually  cranky  and  sullen.  He  had  cut  his  arm  and  wanted 
some  carbolic  acid  to  use  as  a wash  for  he  feared  the  wound 
would  fester.  He  said  he  was  going  to  Portland  that  evening  to 
see  a physician  and  when  the  apothecary  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  call  on  Dr.  Alvin,  said  he  thought  the  doctor  would  be  busy 
and  that  anyhow  they  were  not  on  good  terms. 

“While  the  constable  was  telling  this  Dr.  Cameron  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  but  sat  near  the  head  of  the  bed  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts.  My  husband  on  the  other  hand  noticed  every 
word  and  detail  and  I could  see  by  the  set  of  his  jaw  that  he 
had  come  to  some  resolution.  Dr.  Alvin  was  the  first  to  speak : 

“ ‘I  haven’t  the  least  idea  why  Creeley  should  say  that  we 
were  not  on  good  terms,  for  though  I have  had  practically  no 
dealings  with  him  personally,  I know  his  parents  well.  What  he 
could  have  meant  by  saying  I would  be  busy  I can’t  even  guess, 
but  then  none  even  pretended  to  understand  him.’  ” 

“I  was  beginning  to  wonder  why  he  had  not  been  arrested, 
for  to  me  the  circumstances  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  the  guilty 
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man,  when  all  at  once  I remembered  that  the  constable  could  not 
have  known  of  the  way  in  which  Creeley  had  left  Lucy  the  even- 
ing he  fell.  I was  going  to  speak  but  my  husband  was  before  me. 

I had  always  known  that  he  had  a liking  for  the  dramatic  and 
here  he  had  his  opportunity,  but  he  was  in  deadly  earnest.  Rising 
suddenly,  lie  stretched  out  his  arm  towards  the  bed.  I can  see 
him  now  with  his  clear  cut  but  sorrow-stricken  face  standing 
there  near  the  bed,  facing  the  constable  and  his  deputy  and  idly 
watched  by  Mr.  Roberts  who  seemed  numbed  with  grief.  His 
father  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed  his  head  in  his  hands  as  though 
asleep.” 

“ ‘Constable,’  he  said  in  his  serious  formal  tone,  ‘I  demand 
the  arrest  of  Creeley  for  throwing  acid  on  my  sister’s  face.  I 
demand  that  you  have  him  arrested  immediately.  My  poor  un- 
conscious sister  demands  that  you  make  haste  to  bring  to  justice 
the  villain  who  has  worse  than  murdered  her.’  ” 

“His  eyes  flashed  and  he  clenched  his  fists  in  his  emotion. 
The  constable  was  much  cooler,  but  then  it  was  not  his  sister 
who  was  hovering  between  death  and  a horrible  life.” 

“ ‘Calm  yourself,  my  dear  man.  Be  careful  of  what  you  say 
for  this  is  a serious  charge  you  are  bringing  against  a man  who 
may  be  entirely  innocent.’  ” 

“ ‘Er  tirely  innocent?  Yes  he  may  be.’  ” 

“There  was  a stinging  sarcasm  in  his  voice  as  he  said  this  that 
made  the  constable  wince.” 

“ ‘Listen,’  he  went  on.  ‘Perhaps  I know  more  about  this 
villain  Creeley  than  you  do.  In  the  first  place  he  is  as  you  must 
know,  a sullen,  ill-tempered  fellow  as  unlike  his  poor  father  as 
winter  is  unlike  summer.  He  had  been  coming  to  see  Lucy  for 
the  last  year  but  never  while  I was  around  for  I had  barred  him 
from  the  premises  though  he  and  I were  the  only  ones  who  knew 
it.  Now  I hear  from  my  wife  that  he  was  here  only  last  week 
and  left  the  house  in  a rage  over  some  fancied  insult.  Yesterday 
he  bought  carbolic  acid  and  carbolic  acid  burned  my  sister’s  face 
last  night.  He  would  not  go  to  Dr.  Alvin  to  have  his  wound 
dressed  but  tells  the  apothecary  that  Dr.  Alvin  would  have  his 
hands  full.  What  did  he  mean  by  that  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
do  the  deed  ? And  now  he  has  run  away,  like  the  coward  he  is, 
under  the  pretense  of  seeing  0 uoctor  in  Portland  for  a cut  on 
his  arm.  Can’t  you  see  he’s  guilty?  Can’t  you  see  that  first  he 
quarrelled  with  Lucy  then  bought  the  acid,  used  it  and  escaped  ? 
Do  you  think  I am  too  hasty  in  demanding  his  arrest?’  ” 

“ ‘Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  of  the  quarrel  before  ?’  asked  the 
constable  in  some  indignation.” 
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“ ‘What  good  would  it  have  done?  He  had  already  gone  and 
you  can  get  him  now  just  as  easily  as  you  could  a few  hours 
ago.’  ” 

“ ‘Still  you  should  have  told  me  last  night.  But  I’ll  get  him. 
Circumstances  are  certainly  against  him.  He’ll  be  in  jail  before 
evening  if  he  can  be  found.  I’ll  telegraph  a description  of  him 
all  along  the  line  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  hear  of  him.’  ” 

“Old  Dr.  Cameron  suddenly  rose  up  from  his  seat  beside  the 
bed  where  he  had  sat  unnoticed  and  unnoticing,  and  half  walked, 
half  tottered  towards  the  door.” 

“ ‘I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me,’  he  muttered  to  no  one  in  partic- 
ular, ‘but  I’ve  got  a headache.  Do  not  bother,’  he  added  imme- 
diately, as  Dr.  Alvin  made  a move  towards  him.  ‘I’ll  be  better 
directly.’  ” 

“With  that  he  left  the  room,  twenty  years  older  in  looks  than 
he  had  been  two  days  before.  We  heard  his  faltering  step  slowly 
search  out  the  way  along  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs  to  his 
study.” 

“ ‘I’m  afraid,’  said  my  husband,  ‘that  this  is  too  much  for 
him,  and  Creeley  will  have  to  answer  for  two  deaths  instead  of 
one.’  ” 

“ ‘It  certainly  has  affected  his  mind  but  his  body  is  still  pretty 
strong,’  answered  Dr.  Alvin.  ‘I  think  he  broods  over  it  too 
much.  If  you  could  only  try  to  make  him  forget  it  for  a little 
while—’  ” 

“ ‘Yes  if  we  could.  If  only  I could  forget  it  a little  while 
myself  I would  think  myself  happy.  But  no,  it’s  no  use.  I 
know  it’ll  kill  him  even  if  it  doesn’t  kill  me.  O Lucy,’  he  cried 
addressing  the  still  unconscious  form  on  the  bed,  ‘O  Lucy,  why 
did  he  do  it?  How  could  he  do  such  a thing?  Oh  the  villain, 
the  villain.  Why  didn’t  he  kill  you  ?’  ” 

“I  tried  to  comfort  him  as  well  as  I could  but  was  of  as  little 
use  as  the  doctor.  After  sitting  in  silence  a few  moments,  the 
constable  bade  us  good-day  and  left  with  Dr.  Alvin  to  attend  to 
the  arrest  of  Creeley.  In  a short  time  Dr.  Cameron  returned  to 
his  former  seat.  He  looked  much  refreshed  and  seemed  to  have 
relieved  his  headache.  He  stayed  in  the  sick  room  until  perhaps 
half-past  four  and  then  left.  His  head  was  hurting  him  again 
and  he  was  going  down  to  his  study.  Soon  after  he  left,  my  hus- 
band persuaded  Mr.  Roberts  to  take  a walk  with  him,  for  they 
both  needed  a change  of  scene  and  fresh  air,  and  as  Lucy  was 
still  insensible  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  stay  in  the  house. 

“This  time  Dr.  Cameron  had  been  downstairs  perhaps  twenty 
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minutes  when  Dr.  Alvin  returned  from  the  village.  He  had  had 
very  littJe  sleep  since  the  evening  before,  yet  his  devotion  was 
unflagging.  He  made  a fresh  attempt  to  revive  Lucy  and  this 
time  was  more  successful.  I do  not  believe  it  was  because  of  his 
efforts  exactly  that  she  regained  consciousness,  but  that  it  was 
the  last  flicker  of  her  departing  life  that  gave  a temporary  energy 
to  her  dying  body. 

“The  light  was  fast  turning  to  darkness  and  the  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  still  room  was  half  shrouded  in  the  autumn  twilight 
when  we  were  both  agreeably  startled  by  a low  sound  from  Lucy. 
It  was  neither  a word  nor  a groan  but  the  first  sign  of  returning 
consciousness.  A moment  later  she  said  the  one  word  ‘Father,’ 
but  so  indictinctly  that  its  muffled  sound  was  hardly  distinguish- 
able. Then  she  said  ‘Father’  again,  in  what  seemed  an  entreat- 
ing tone.  Again  she  called  him,  this  time  in  a strengthened  voice 
as  though  her  first  words  had  been  spoken  in  sleep  and  she  was 
now  awakening  to  a full  realization  of  her  position.  Dr.  Alvin 
motioned  to  me  to  bring  her  father  to  her  and  so  I left  him  alone 
with  her  and  went  downstairs.  I did  not  know  it  then  but  I was 
not  to  see  her  alive  again. 

“I  hurried  down  the  dark  stairs  for  as  yet  the  lamps  had  not 
been  lighted  and  the  shadows  were  deepening  in  the  corners  of 
the  large  hall.  I knocked  at  the  study  door  but  received  no 
answer,  so  I touched  the  knob.  The  door  was  unlocked  and 
opened  to  my  hand  and  I stepped  into  the  room.  It  was  as  dark 
as  the  hall  for  the  shades  were  both  lowered.  I stood  within  the 
door  a moment  and  then  as  I became  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
I was  able  to  make  out  something  in  the  far  corner,  opposite  the 
windows  and  next  to  the  empty  fireplace.  At  first  I thought  he 
was  asleep  for  he  was  bending  over  with  his  gray  head  in  his 
hands.  I was  going  to  call  him  when  something  made  me  dumb. 
Surprised  to  say  the  least,  I tried  again  but  it  was  useless,  the 
woids  would  not  come.  Suddenly,  I remembered  what  Lucy  had 
told  me  of  the  time  she  had  entered  the  room  only  to  find  her- 
self speechless,  and  the  thought  made  my  heart  flutter.  Again 
and  again  I tried  to  frame  the  words  to  wake  the  old  man  and 
to  tell  him  that  his  dying  daughter  had  called  to  him,  but  no 
sound  rewarded  my  efforts.  The  same  oppressive  stillness  per- 
vaded the  darkened  mysterious  room.  I do  not  know  why  I did 
not  go  over  to  wake  him  except  that  the  thought  never  entered 
my  head.  I know  it  was  not  fear  that  prevented  me.  I stood 
there  stock-still  and  silent,  waiting  for  I knew  not  what,  the 
thought  of  Lucy  completely  flown  from  my  head.  I stood  there 
expectant,  straining  my  eyes  and  ears  at  the  broken  old  man  in 
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the  dark  corner.  A low  groan  escaped  from  him  but  seemed 
to  come  from  all  sides  of  the  room  at  once.  Then  I was  able  to 
hear  his  words  though  at  first  I was  uncertain  whether  I really 
heard  or  only  imagined  them.  Suddenly  he  startled  me  by  rais- 
ing his  voice  and  groaning: 

“ ‘Oh  my  poor  head ! Oh  my  poor  head ! Oh — ’ ” 

“He  was  in  the  deepest  agony  and  rocked  himself  back  and 
forth  gr.-pping  his  head  with  both  hands.  I wanted  to  go  to  him 
but  I was  powerless.” 

“ ‘Oh,  why  do  you  do  it?’  he  groaned  in  the  same  despairing 
tone.  I was  not  to  be  surprised  now  at  anything,  though  I knew 
he  was  not  talking  to  me  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.” 

“ ‘Oh  stop,  spare  me.  Go  away.  Go  away,  I say.’  ” 

“He  raised  one  hand  from  his  bowed  head  and  waved  it 
towards  the  wall.” 

“ ‘Go  away  and  let  me  alone.  Oh  you  devils ! Oh  go  away 
and  don’t  torture  me.’  ” 

'■‘His  frenzied  voice  was  raised  in  desperation.” 

‘‘What  have  I done  that  you  should  treat  me  so?  Haven’t 
I done  all  you  wish?  Oh  my  poor  head,  my  poor  head.  You're 
breaking  it.  Go  away  or  you’ll  drive  me  crazy.  Oh  my  poor 
head.’  ” 

“He  relapsed  for  a moment  into  a drone  repeating  the  words 
again  and  again  and  then  suddenly  flared  up.” 

“ ‘No  I wont.  I told  you  I won’t.  Oh’— he  almost  howled.” 

“ ‘It’s  no  use,  you  can’t  make  me  do  it.  I’m  an  old  man  but 
you  can’t  make  me  do  it.  Haven’t  I done  enough  for  you  ? Oh 
my  poor  Lucy,  poor  Lucy,  what  have  I done  to  you  ?’  ” 

“The  mention  of  Lucy’s  name  recalled  me  partly  to  my  senses 
but  he  did  not  give  me  time  for  anything,  and  while  he  was  speak- 
ing I could  do  nothing  but  listen.” 

“ ‘I’ll  never  forgive  you  for  that.  You’ve  made  me  kill  my 
Lucy.  Oh  you  devils,  you’re  laughing  aren’t  you?  Yes  laughing, 
and  my  little  girl  is  dead.  No,  not  dead.  That  wasn’t  bad 
enough  for  you.  O Lucy,  they  made  me  do  it.  These  devils 
made  me.  I couldn’t  help  it.  They  made  me  throw  the  acid  on 
you.  Oh  my  little  girl,  I couldn’t  help  it,  they  made  me  do  it. 
Forgive  me — these  devils  here  made  me  do  it  and  now  they  want 
me  to  kill  myself.  But  I won’t.  Oh  my  head.  Oh  go  away — 
have  a little  pity — just  a little  pity.  I’m  an  old  man.  I won’t 
live  long.  Let  me  die  in  peace.  Oh — ’ ” 

“The  anguish  in  his  groans  went  to  my  heart  while  the  horror 
of  his  words  and  all  they  implied  took  possession  of  my  whole 
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soul.  Yet  I neither  moved  nor  made  a sound.  But  he  broke 
out  afresh.” 

“ ‘Go  away.  Oh,  you  devils  go  away,  I say.  I can’t  stand 
this,  I can’t.  I can’t.  I’ll  do  anything — anything  you  want — 
O God  send  them  away.  See  how  they  laugh,  see  how  they 
mock  me ! Oh  send  them  away.’  ” 

“He  stopped  a moment  now  as  though  waiting  for  God  to 
chase  his  tormentors  but  in  vain.  The  cry  of  despair  that  an- 
nounced the  failure  of  his  prayer  rang  through  the  room  with 
all  the  anguish  of  the  old  man’s  soul  and  seemed  to  echo  in  a 
mocking  laugh.” 

“ ‘He  won’t  chase  them.  Oh  God  why  won’t  you  save  me? 
Oh  please,  please  stop ! I’ll  do  anything  you  want  me  to  but  not 
— Oh  my  poor  head.  Stop ! Stop ! I’ll  do  it/  he  suddenly 
screamed.’  ” 

“ ‘I’ll  do  it,  but  first  let  me  see  my  Lucy,  first  let  me  see  my 
little  girl.  What’s  that?  What?  She’s  dead?  Oh  God,  and  I 
killed  her.’” 

“ ‘The  old  man’s  voice  rose  to  a shriek  and  the  next  instant 
the  room  was  shaken  by  an  explosion.  The  walls  seemed  to 
swing  round  me  and  to  cave  in.  They  bore  me  down  and  held 
me  beneath  their  great  mass. 

‘‘It  was  a long  time  before  the  weight  was  lifted  and  I opened 
my  eyes  to  see  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  window  of  my 
room.  At  first,  I thought  it  was  all  a dream,  but  the  presence  of 
the  doctor  and  my  husband  undeceived  me.” 

“‘Did  Dr.  Cameron—’” 

“Before  I could  finish,  Dr.  Alvin  answered: 

“ ‘Yes — shot  himself  in  the  head  almost  at  the  same  instant  his 
daughter  died.  I found  you  on  the  floor  just  inside  his  door. 
This  is  one  of  the  saddest  cases  I ever  heard  of.  The  poor  old 
man — the  shock  was  too  great  for  him  and  doubtless  unbalanced 
his  reason.  I do  hope  they’ll  catch  the  villain.’  ” 

“ ‘The  villain’s  already  caught,’  I interrupted.” 

“ ‘Who,  how,  what  do  you  mean  ?’  ” 

“ ‘I  mean  that  the  man  who  threw  the  acid  on  Lucy  has  been 
caught.’  ” 

“ ‘How  do  you  know?’  asked  my  husband  and  Dr.  Alvin  in  a 
breath.  ‘Who  caught  him  ?’  ” 

“ ‘Satan,’  I answered.  ‘The  devil  has  claimed  his  own  and 
Dr.  Cameron  has  come  into  his  inheritance.’  ” 

“ ‘I  know  it  was  brutal  of  me  to  say  it  with  my  husband 
standing  there,  but  I hardly  knew  what  I was  saying.  He 
nearly  fainted  when  I recounted  my  experiences  in  the  study, 
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and  Dr.  Alvin  was  horror  stricken,  but  he  had  need  of  all  his 
energy  to  attend  to  my  husband.  I do  believe  that  the  thought 
of  his  father  being  a murderer,  even  though  he  had  been  but  the 
instrument  of  evil  spirits  who  had  gradually  gained  full  control 
over  him,  was  what  undermined  his  strength.  From  that  day 
he  declined  until  he  was  killed  in  a railroad  wreck  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  a vain  hunt  after  health.  Mr.  Roberts  recovered 
from  the  shock,  I believe,  though  he  left  Maine  the  next  April. 
My  husband  and  I remained  in  the  house  until  after  the  double 
funeral,  but  as  I shunned  the  room  next  to  the  library  I don’t 
know  whether  it  still  received  its  nightly  visitor,  or  whether  all 
spiritual  manifestations  ceased  with  Dr.  Cameron’s  death.” 

As  she  finished,  Mrs.  Cameron  rose  to  adjust  the  lamp  which 
had  begun  to  flicker.  Then  she  went  over  and  closed  the  win- 
dows. 

“Well,  do  you  wonder  now  that  I do  not  deny  it  when  a per- 
son says  the  old  ‘Manor’  is  haunted?  Though  the  library  has 
been  removed  and  doubtless  Voltaire  with  it,  still  I suppose  the 
spirits,  to  give  them  a nice  name,  like  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  conquest.” 

‘What  happened  to  Creeley?”  I asked.  “He  wasn’t  arrested, 
was  he?” 

“No.  Though  his  character  and  the  circumstances  were 
greatly  against  him,  he  was  innocent.  It  came  out  in  the  trial 
that  he  had  reached  Aina  so  soon  after  the  crime  that  he  couldn’t 
have  committed  it.  And  besides,  the  acid  he  bought  at  the 
apothecary’s  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  that  the  old  doctor  had 
used.  These  facts,  combined  with  my  experiences  and  the  sui- 
cide, were  enough  to  secure  Creeley’s  acquittal.” 

I left  Addison  a few  days  later,  but  not  before  Charlie  and 
I had  another  day’s  fishing  on  the  bay.  Loathe  as  I was  to  go, 
my  vacation  was  at  an  end,  and  as  I left  on  the  Mary  T.  Elkins, 
I said  farewell  to  a place  that  always  calls  up  strange  and  grue- 
some memories  mingled  with  recollections  of  some  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.  Francis  P.  Schiavone. 


tKijc  $altn 

“ Palmaque  Nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos.  ’’ 

Horace  I.  I. 

A PAGAN  bard  in  song  sublime 

That  will  be  read  to  end  of  time, 
This  wondrous  tale  related: 
That  men  who  won  Olympic  fame 
To  godhood  almost  did  lay  claim, 

And  were  by  men  gods  rated. 

And  these  did  strive  for  leafy  crown, 
While  frantic’ly  they  thundered  down 
The  great  Olympic  courses, 

For  crowns  that  faded  with  the  day, 

Of  olive,  palm,  plucked  by  the  way, 

And  these  were  fame’s  great  sources. 

And  only  one  could  win  the  prize 
Which  raised  the  victor  to  the  skies 
And  glorified  his  city. 

But  while  the  victors  won  renown, 

The  vanquished  in  disgrace  went  down 
Without  remorse  or  pity. 

I catch  a strain  still  more  sublime, 

That  floats  adown  the  streams  of  time, 
And  scorns  these  fading  prizes. 

Great  Paul  of  Tarsus  loudly  sings 
The  emptiness  of  all  these  things, 

And  in  his  flight  then  rises, 

And  tells  us  in  the  race  of  life, 

In  this  drear  world’s  ne’er  ceasing  strife, 
To  seek  for  crown  unfading. 

For  in  this  race  we  all  can  win 
The  victory  o’er  hell  and  sin, 

For  God  above  is  aiding ; 
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And  o’er  our  heads  angelic  throngs, 

Our  “Cloud  of  Witnesses,”  in  songs 
On  high  proclaim  our  praises. 

And  when  the  race  is  o’er,  our  King 
Our  brows  with  glittering  crowns  will  ring, 
That  know  not  change’s  phases. 

Then  undeterred  by  satan’s  wiles, 

By  tyrant’s  threats,  or  siren’s  smiles, 

The  lists  we’ll  boldly  enter. 

To  left  and  right  we’ll  cast  aside 
Whate’er  impedes  our  onward  stride, 

To  heaven  where  God’s  the  centre. 

THOMAS  J.  MONROE  ’12 


®fje  Jfreebom  of  tfje  Will. 


An  Essay  read  at  the  Senior  Philosophiaal  Disputation  April  26th,  1909. 

ROFESSOR  William  James  of  Harvard,  in  his  treatise  on 


the  Will,  dismisses  the  whole  question  of  its  freedom  in 


JL  the  following  characteristic  manner:  “We  can,  therefore, 
leave  the  free-will  question  altogether  out  of  our  account.  The 
operation  of  free-effort,  if  it  existed,  could  only  be  to  hold  some 
one  ideal  object,  or  part  of  an  object,  a little  longer  and  a little 
more  intensely  before  the  mind.  Amongst  the  alternatives  which 
present  themselves  as  genuine  possibles,  it  would  thus  make  one 
effective.  And,  although  such  quickening  of  one  idea  might  be 
morally  and  historically  momentous,  yet  if  considered  dynamical- 
ly, it  would  be  an  operation  amongst  those  physiological  infini- 
tesimals which  calculation  must  forever  neglect.” 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us  how  dynamically  infinitesimal  may 
be  the  physiological  effect  of  free  volition ; but  surely,  a question 
that  is  morally  and  historically  momentous  demands  from  plain, 
practical  men,  as  we  desire  to  be,  grave  and  earnest  consideration. 

On  the  conviction  that  the  will  is  free,  rest  the  laws  of  all 
nations,  and  the  entire  structure  of  civil  society.  Of  what  use 
would  laws  be  if  man  were  predetermined  to  follow  a set  path 
of  action?  Punishment,  reward,  merit,  gratitude,  justice  and  re- 
sponsibility would  all  have  to  be  thrust  aside  as  practically  worth- 
less— airy  nothings  the  fabric  of  a dream.  All  morality  would 
fall  to  the  ground  with  the  denial  of  free-will.  We  could  no 
longer  control  our  actions,  or  choose  between  good  and  evil.  If 
one  man  killed  another,  it  would  be  only  because  he  was  neces- 
sitated to  kill  him — as  is  the  lightning;  and  he  would  be  no  more 
guilty  than  is  the  lightning.  The  only  course  open  to  us  would 
be  to  give  full  rein  to  all  our  impulses  and  return  to  that  blessed 
condition  of  savagery  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  conceives  to 
be  the  natural  state  of  man. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  of  determinist  philosophers, 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  conviction,  based  as  it  is  on  the  absolute 
evidence  of  consciousness,  that  our  will  is  free.  These  philoso- 
phers themselves,  in  blaming  us  for  advancing  this  doctrine  in- 
advertently admit  that  we  are  free  in  this  instance  at  least.  In 
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all  their  dealings  with  other  men,  in  buying  and  selling,  for  ex- 
ample, in  inviting  and  accepting  invitations,  they  must  implicitly 
admit  that  they  and  their  fellow  men  are  free.  How  then  can 
we  place  any  credence  in  a theory  that  fails  so  miserably  at  the 
first  practical  test?  Why  is  it  that  when  we  reflect  on  certain  of 
our  actions  we  feel  sorrow  and  remorse,  while  for  others,  from 
which  much  greater  harm  may  have  followed,  we  experience  no 
remorse,  no  shame,  no  obligation  of  making  amends?  It  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  former  actions  were  free — were  our  own 
—were  in  our  power  to  prevent,  while  the  latter  were  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  forces  over  which  we  had  no  control. 

The  will,  or  rational  appetite,  may  be  described  as  a tendency 
toward  good  as  perceived  by  the  intellect,  or  the  striving  after 
some  object  intellectually  apprehended  as  good.  Now  by  free- 
dom in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term  we  understand  im- 
munity or  liberty  from  restraint ; and  here  the  term  liberty  must 
be  carefully  distinguished.  There  is  freedom  from  external, 
physical  compulsion.  The  unbridled  mustang  is  in  this  sense 
free,  while  the  culprit  in  the  pillory  is  not.  And  there  is  freedom 
from  necessity ; that  is,  freedom  from  any  intrinsic  determina- 
tion of  the  agent’s  nature.  In  this  sense  the  man  in  the  pillory 
is  volitionally  free,  but  the  mustang  is  not.  By  the  freedom  of 
the  will  then,  we  understand  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  a 
rational  agent,  when  all  the  conditions  required  to  elicit  a volition 
are  present,  can  either  put  forth  or  abstain  from  that  volition. 
We  do  not  claim  that  all  the  actions  of  the  will  are  free,  but 
only  that  some  are  so.  Freedom  supposes  that  our  faculties  are 
in  a normal  state,  and  that  we  are  sufficiently  calm  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  motives  inclining  us  to  either  side  in  a proposed 
course  of  action. 

Now  the  will,  being  the  appetite,  or  as  we  might  call  it,  the 
yearning  of  the  intellect,  tends  only  towards  what  is  presented 
to  it  by  the  intellect.  It  tends  toward  goodness  and  only  good- 
ness ; that  is,  being,  as  perfectible  of  the  agent : badness  as  such, 
being  purely  negative.  I desire  an  orange  because  it  is  sweet ; a 
painting  for  its  beauty.  Hence  the  will  cannot  reject  goodness  as 
such.  I cannot  reject  a rose  on  account  of  its  beauty;  and,  there- 
fore, if  an  object,  which  is  all  goodness  and  only  goodness,  de- 
sirable in  every  respect  and  from  every  point  of  view  be  presented 
to  the  will,  I am  no  longer  free,  I am  forced  to  accept  it.  Such 
an  object  would  of  course  be  infinite.  Now  as  only  an  infinite 
object  can  contain  all  good,  the  intellect  must  present  every 
finite  thing  to  the  will,  as  a good  lacking  a good,  as  a thing  having 
qualities  which  please  and  lacking  other  qualities  which  also 
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please.  I perceive  the  rose  as  a good,  but  I also  perceive  that  it 
lacks  the  good  qualities  of  a lily,  for  example,  and  that  each  ex- 
cludes from  its  concept  the  concept  of  the  other.  Now  as  both 
the  rose  and  the  lily  are  good  things,  each  can  be  the  object  of 
volition,  each  is  willable.  But  if  the  will  were  constrained  to 
choose  either  one,  it  could  not  choose  the  other,  since  the  good 
that  is  in  the  one  excludes  the  good  that  is  in  the  other.  And 
yet,  no  matter  how  numerous  and  powerful  are  the  motives  in- 
clining me  to  choose  the  first,  the  intellect  still  presents  the  second 
as  good,  and  therefore  willable.  Hence,  if  I am  necessitated  to 
choose  the  first,  the  second  is  willable  and  not  willable  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  certainly  absurd. 

By  this  absolute  demonstration  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
man  is  reclaimed  from  the  pitfalls  of  determinism.  The  deter- 
minist  would  place  man  on  a level  with  the  brute,  but  free-will 
raises  him  from  the  lowest  depths  of  savagery  and  makes  him  the 
noblest  of  visible  creatures.  It  places  him  on  a pinnacle  of  light, 
where  he  rules,  the  master  of  his  destiny,  the  lord  of  the  earth, 
the  high  priest  of  creation,  the  elect  of  the  world. 

P.  G.  McLoughlin. 


€>n  <Sotng  Kbroai). 


O the  knock  at  my  door,  I cried  “Come  in,”  and  in  re- 


sponse to  my  invitation  there  burst  into  the  room  a per- 


son whose  beaming,  expressive  countenance  was  the 


glorification  of  joy.  “Heard  the  news?”  he  gurgled  under  the 
soothing  influence  of  the  Fatima  which  I proffered.  “I’m  going 
abroad  this  summer.  Europe,  London,  Capri,  Sorrento,  Paris, 
you  know” — “Paris,”  uttered  with  a shrill  crescendo  of  blissful 
anticipation — and  once  more  I was  obliged  to  repeat  that  same 
old  streotyped  observation.  “No,”  I replied  firmly,  albeit  with 
a regretful  sigh,  “I  have  never  been  abroad.” 

So,  every  spring  when  flitting  time  comes,  and  birds  of  pas- 
sage in  every  conceivable  variety  from  the  Little  Brethren  of 
the  Flannel  Shirt  to  the  languid  Brummel  who  prides  himself  on 
the  number  of  his  trunks,  gossip  learnedly  of  White  Star  and 
Cunard,  I,  too,  gradually  feel  myself  touched  with  the  fever  of 
flight.  Then  I dream  a little  of  the  countries  I would  visit, 
but  before  I have  definitely  determined  my  itinerary,  the  fever 
subsides,  the  desire  of  winging  to  distant  lands  flows  peacefully 
out  with  the  tide,  the  dream  fades.  For  I find  that  there  are 
lands  that  do  not  attract  me,  and  that  concerning  others  I have 
illusions.  Those  whose  contemplation  has  no  charm  for  me  I 
do  not  want  to  visit ; the  illusions  I do  not  want  to  destroy. 

Take,  for  instance,  France.  When  I think  of  France  I al- 
ways see  green  lanes  and  meadows  and  sunny  vineyards  whose 
luscious  produce  shines  forth  a solid  azure  mass,  and  beautiful 
little  gardens  with  quaint  white  cottages  nestled  among  them, 
and  curious  two-wheeled  tumbrels  drawn  by  oxen.  There  are, 
too,  wooden-shoed,  blue-bloused,  short-skirted  peasantry  making 
Millet  pictures  against  the  sky  at  the  close  of  day.  There  are 
winding,  placid  streams  and  stately  chateaux  and  venerable  vil- 
lages where  the  people  have  gone  on,  uninterrupted  in  their 
mode  of  living  since  Joan  the  glorious  began  her  march  to 
Rheims.  Such  is  my  picture,  unless  I think  of  Paris.  When  I 
consider  Paris  it  is  always  night  and  there  is  a gay  procession, 
a sort  of  progressive  Mardi  Gras  constantly  on  the  pavements ; 
singers  from  the  cafe  chantant,  and  dancers,  too,  a medley  and 
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mask  that  capers  and  sings  in  the  merciful  gaslight,  and  here 
and  there  on  some  high  parapet,  a white  pierrot  keeping  company 
with  the  moon.  And  always  there  is  everywhere  in  evidence 
those  conglomerate  condensations  of  heterogeneous  humanity,  the 
art  students,  swaggering  about  in  flowing  scarfs  and  paint  be- 
spattered jackets,  their  gaunt  faces  by-products  of  their  hair, 
peering  wearily  forth  from  under  heavy  lids  for  that  etherial 
and  provokingly  elusive  thing  known  as  local  color.  This  is  the 
France  of  my  illusions,  and  I want  to  keep  it.  I have  a vague 
premonition  that  if  I went  there  the  cottages  would  not  all  be 
white  nor  the  fields  as  beautifully  verdant  as  I fondly  imagined. 
There  would  likely  be  fewer  ox-drawn  tumbrels  than  up-to-date 
motor  cars,  and  the  peasants  probably  would  wear  leather  bro- 
gans  made  in  Broxton  instead  of  the  picturesque  sabots  that  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  peasant  toilet  in  some  novels  we 
have  read.  Then  they  might  not  stand  against  the  sky  at  evening 
and  bow  to  the  benediction  of  the  Angelus,  particularly  so  since 
the  drastic  measures  of  citizen  Clemenceau  a short  time  ago  made 
it  plainly  evident  that  such  spontaneous  expressions  of  piety  were 
not  to  be  desired.  I’m  afraid  the  crumbling  ancestral  strongholds 
would  show  modern  additions  and  sanitary  plumbing, — thanks 
to  that  increasingly  popular  method  of  recouping  one’s  fortune 
by  annexing  an  American  heiress  undeniably  plain  as  to  features 
but  nothing  short  of  regal  as  to  dot,  originated  by  the  impe- 
cunious scions  of  petty  dukedoms, — and  that  Cook’s  tourists 
would  be  scattering  lunch  feverishly  about  and  shivering  the  old 
atmosphere  of  romance  with  the  shrill  laughter  of  voices  rancous 
and  harsh  of  key.  Then  Paris.  Something  tells  me  that  it  would 
not  always  be  night  there  with  a gala  procession,  and  I might 
have  a rather  difficult  job  trying  to  find  the  white  pierrot  keep- 
ing company  with  the  moon.  Again,  the  art  students  might  evolve 
themselves  into  very  ordinary  individuals  hailing  from  the 
States,  whose  sole  object  is  to  decimate  the  superfluous  long- 
green  with  which  a fond  uncle  in  Wall  Street  has  provided  them, 
in  merrily  chasing  that  will-o’-the-wisp,  the  Art  Nouveau.  Some- 
how or  other,  I don’t  like  to  lose  the  green  lanes  and  purple  dis- 
tances and  the  Paris  of  my  illusion.  So  I do  not  go  to  France. 

Then  there  is  England.  Literary  research  and  personal  ob- 
servation teach  me  that  the  English  language  is  spoken  in  that 
country.  I have  read  selections  of  the  literature  printed  there 
which  did  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from  our  American 
idiom,  and  I have  met  natives  from  several  English  localities 
and  in  various  walks  of  life,  some  of  them  barely  off  the  steamer. 
Certainly  most  of  these  were  able  to  speak  something  which  very 
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closely  resembled  English  each  after  the  manner  of  his  person- 
ality, it  is  true,  but  with  scarcely  more  social  or  geographical  dif- 
ferences than  one  might  discover  at  home.  Yet  I have  never  been 
really  able  to  persuade  myself  that  they  had  not  acquired  the 
language  on  the  voyage  over  and  used  it  merely  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  and  that  on  their  native  heath  they  would  by  here- 
dity, converse  in  a language  which  a person  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  could  understand  without  lessons.  The  country  it- 
self, to  my  mind,  evolves  into  a veritable  chaos  in  which  the  stren- 
uous suffragette  and  the  woman  militant  struggle  for  the  greater 
share  of  publicity.  If  I visited  England  it  is  quite  possible  that  T 
would  be  undeceived.  They  would  probably  be  printing  their 
literature  substantially  in  our  written  forms  and  employing  col- 
loquialisms which  would  strike  the  ear  no  more  strangely  than 
the  lingual  embroideries  which  I should  be  bringing  home  myself 
perhaps  after  a short  sojourn  in  the  purlieus  of  Regent  Street 
or  the  Strand.  And  then  I might  discover  that  an  Englishman’s 
home  is  badly  in  need  of  nothing  so  much  as  a little  paregoric, 
and  that  the  surge  of  patriotism  might  gradually  sift  down  to  a 
few  bold  amazons,  and  that  instead  of  storming  Albert  Hall 
daily  as  a seething  determined  mass,  the  more  enthusiastic  de- 
votees of  the  cause  of  suffrage  might  be  languishing  forlornly  in 
jail. 

I should  not  like  to  discover  that  England  is  not  really  a for- 
eign country,  to  find,  in  fact,  that  the  burden  of  our  language, 
literature  and  customs  rests  upon  that  nation  so  completely  that 
unless  one  examined  a time-table  or  a menu  he  would  still  fancy 
himself  at  home.  For  I am  one  of  those  individuals  who  are 
pessimistic  enough  to  disbelieve  all  that  twaddle  about  “hands 
across  the  sea”  and  so  forth,  in  view  of  England’s  late  Asiatic 
overtures,  and  other  very  significant  moves  she  has  made  on 
the  chessboard  of  diplomacy.  I want  to  continue  my  illusion 
that  England  is  just  foreign  and  unusual,  and  that,  in  order  to 
converse  with  any  degree  of  fluency,  I would  have  to  learn  the 
language  from  a word-book.  So  I don’t  want  to  go  to  England, 

for,  after  all,  as  Kipling  wittily  said,  “The  country’s  too  d 

British!” 

I think  of  Italy.  My  conception  of  the  sunny  southland  con- 
sists of  opalescent  mist  that  fades  away  into  the  violet  distance, 
and  creamy  villas  with  terraces  and  colonnades  and  olive  groves 
that  stretch  away  and  blend  into  an  azure  haze  under  the  farthest 
hem  of  the  horizon.  I do  not  usually  consider  Venice  as  Italy, 
or  Rome,  or  Pompeii,  although  I am  familiar  with  those  places 
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too  in  the  land  of  illusion,  and  Venice  is  all  moonlit  water  and 
white  palaces  and  the  silvery  beams  reach  to  Pompeii  and  lie 
cold  and  still  among  the  ruins.  Florence  is  decidedly  my  fa- 
vorite Italian  city.  The  manners  of  men  have  not  changed  ma- 
terially since  mediaeval  days  in  Florence,  for  they  still  wear 
doublet  and  hose  and  when  they  possess  a very  great  aversion 
toward  any  one,  they  promptly  dispatch  him  with  a long  keen 
rapier  or  peradventure,  drop  him  into  the  deep,  silent  depths  of 
the  Arno.  All  the  pomp  and  glory,  all  the  art  treasures  and 
architecture,  all  the  romance  and  tragedy  cling  inseparably  to 
Florence  in  my  dreams.  But  I do  not  go  there.  Perhaps  the 
men  of  Florence  no  longer  wear  doublet  and  hose,  but  have  de- 
scended to  custom  tailoring,  and  in  the  general  course  of  the 
evolution,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  substituted  the 
damage  suit  for  that  more  strenuous  means  of  redress,  the  rapier 
or  the  Arno.  Of  course,  the  art  and  architecture  may  be  there, 
but  I have  seen  these  things  so  long  as  through  a glass  darkly  in 
a glamor  of  unreality,  that  instinctively  I hesitate  before  testing 
the  direct  glare  of  the  objects  themselves.  Pompeii  might  not 
be  all  moonlight  either  and  as  for  the  purple  vineyards  and  olive 
groves  and  phantom  villas, — why,  only  the  other  day  one  who  has 
been  there  told  me  they  were  not  purple  at  all,  but  of  course 
I don’t  believe  it.  Again,  Venice  might  not  be  all  music  and 
moonlight  and  ghostly  palaces,  and  instead  of  the  sedate  Doges 
of  old,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I would  find  that  versatile  Ameri- 
can philanthropist,  Florace  Fletcher,  posing  as  Venice’s  “grand 
old  man.”  Also  I have  heard,  though  it  is  but  a vague  rumor 
of  course,  that  steam  launches  are  now  on  the  canals  there,  and 
goodness  knows  what  other  shameful  desecrations  may  be  on  the 
way.  Such  is  the  wonder  and  the  mystery  of  my  Italy, — the 
Italy  I do  not  want  to  lose. 

Then,  there  is  Germany.  I have  no  illusions  about  the  coun- 
try ; no  irresistible  “heimweh”  gnaws  at  my  heart  at  the  mention 
of  Germany,  for  of  all  the  lands  of  my  illusion  this  country 
seems  least  attractive.  To  my  mind  its  people  are  utterly  devoid 
of  romance  or  mystery,  and  personally  I think  we  have  more  of 
both  right  here  in  little  old  New  York  than  can  be  found  in  any 
German  city  with  the  possible  exception  of  Berlin.  The  Ger- 
man city  is  constructed  strictly  on  the  modern  commercial  stand- 
ard and  the  sole  avowed  aim  of  its  various  institutions  is  to  out- 
Americanize  Americans  in  methods  of  business.  Even  its  mili- 
tary officials,  I have  heard,  crowd  one  off  the  sidewalks,  and  run 
him  through  if  he  objects.  Suppose  I should  be  sitting  inoffen- 
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sively  in  Unter  den  Linden  feverishly  devouring  my  Baedeker  in  a 
frenzied  effort  to  learn  whereof  I should  eat,  or  whereat  I should 
sleep  or  whereinal  I should  be  driven,  and  a swaggering  young 
officer  sporting  bravely  the  first  down  of  his  imperial  upon  his 
upper  lip,  while  he  bent  under  the  excessive  weight  of  gold  braid 
and  excelsior,  should  for  some  inexplicable  reason  or  other  object 
to  my  literary  research.  I would  not  like  to  be  run  through  with 
a sword  or  even  smacked  briskly  with  the  back  of  it.  No,  indeed, 
Germany  possesses  no  charm  for  me.  It  may  be  a mere  illusion 
but  at  all  events  I am  satisfied  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed. 

There  are  other  countries  that  I have  catalogued  carefully 
among  my  lands  of  illusion,  but  the  irresistible  lure  of  the  East 
draws  me  on.  Ah!  the  vague,  mysterious  East!  The  Arabian 
Nights  comprehend  my  conception  of  it  in  its  entirety.  High  po- 
tentates mounted  on  gorgeous  camels  or  richly  caparisoned  steeds 
and  protected  from  the  burning  sun  by  silken  canopies  borne  by 
gigantic  blacks.  Long  caravans  winding  slowly  over  the  parched 
desert  loaded  with  rich  bales  of  rare  rugs  from  those  interior 
places  where  women  bask  contentedly  in  the  sun  and  weave  with 
the  skill  of  heredity  beautifully  unique  patterns  of  unfathom- 
able origin.  Sultans  in  magnificant  turbans,  dark-visaged  men 
with  burning  eyes,  who  sit  crosslegged  on  a dias  and  nod  to  the 
headsman  when  a throat  is  to  be  cut.  Soothsayers  who  weave 
marvelous  tales  of  love  and  magic,  ever  treading  warily  on  the 
trail  of  outrageous  fancy,  fearful  lest  the  trend  of  their  story 
should  elicit  the  imperial  displeasure  and  provoke  the  fatal  nod. 
Then  there  are  wide,  shouting  market-places  where  you  buy  cu- 
riously wrought  gold  things  and  priceless  treasures  can  be  picked 
up  for  a song  from  out  of  the  debris  into  which  they  have  been 
disdainfully  flung.  Bright  narrow  streets  where  mesmeric  East- 
ern perfumes  hover  over  silken  fabrics  over  which  mounted  gems 
are  thrown  in  artistic  confusion.  Dark,  mysterious  corners 
where  one  may  discover,  perchance,  a magic  lamp  that  shall 
summon  the  genii  of  ancient  days.  Busy  merchants  in  loud  attire 
who  respond  faithfully  to  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  and  swear  by 
the  prophet’s  beard.  And  nearby  are  squatting  magicians,  smooth 
fellows,  who,  it  seems,  could  never  perform  their  stupendous 
feats  without  supernatural  aid,  who  perhaps  toss  a rope  in  the 
air,  and  nimbly  climbing  it,  disappear  from  view.  Everywhere 
there  is  color,  and  mystery  and  the  breath  of  magic,  all  the  men 
mysterious,  all  the  women  doubly  so  because  their  faces  are  veiled 
from  profaning  eyes.  Nevertheless  I manage  to  withstand  the 
imperious  call  of  the  untamed  glorious,  barbaric  East.  My  East- 
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ern  illusion  is  such  an  integral  part  of  me  that  I can’t  afford  to 
take  any  chances.  I would  be  indiscribably  shaken  to  find  my 
potentates  riding  in  motors  of  the  latest  French  type,  or  my  Sul- 
tan clad  in  a frock  coat  eagerly  studying  modern  military  tactics. 
I would  certainly  be  shocked  to  find  the  gorgeous  caravans  re- 
duced to  a few  half-starved  mules  laden  with  Brussels  carpet  or 
English  hardware.  Perhaps  the  busy,  shouting  mart  would  not 
be  the  fascinating  outpouring  of  the  lavish  riches  of  my  dreams, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  last  fakir  that  ascended  the  rope 
into  space,  has  not  yet  returned.  Perhaps  the  mesmeric  nosegay 
of  the  bazaar  would  only  serve  to  nauseate  me,  and  the  costume 
of  the  tradesman  seem  stagey  and  unreal,  and  then,  after  all,  the 
genii  might  not  appear  when  I rubbed  the  lamp  he  sold  me. 
I once  bought  a lamp  in  an  Oriental  bazaar  in  a certain  dis- 
trict downtown.  It  was  old  and  it  was  Persian.  This  was  quite 
obvious.  I rubbed  it,  a little  too  vigorously  perhaps,  and  lo, — 
well,  nothing  really  appeared  but  the  trade-mark  of  a manu- 
facturing concern  in  Minneapolis.  That  experience  filled  me  with 
misgivings.  When  my  mind  turns  to  the  Far  East  I remember  my 
little  flyer  in  old  bronze,  and  I cling  tenaciously  to  the  Orient  of 
my  illusion,  which  I shall  endeavor  to  preserve. 

And  then,  perhaps,  I look  up  the  Jersey  time-tables,  hur- 
riedly pack  a bag  and  hie  me  to  a placid  little  lake  among  the 
solid  hills.  There  are  bits  of  scenery  there,  exquisite  in  their 
evanescence ; the  temperature  of  its  limpid  pools  is  just  right 
for  bathing,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  here  the  conventions  have  no  place ; and  upon  the  sil- 
very spray  one  may  enjoy  that  utterly  peaceful  thing,  the  su- 
preme delight  of  drifting  with  the  tide  in  a canoe  in  the  full 
glory  of  a setting  sun,  and  where  one  may  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
his  lands  of  illusion  undisturbed.  Hugh  Allen. 


®jje  3krp  Jlrmger. 

IN  the  dew  begemmed  morning, 

When  the  crimsom  east  gave  warning, 

Of  Apollo’s  bright  appearance  o’er  the  hill: 

When  the  ice-fringed  rivers  flowing, 

In  the  gladding  rays  were  glowing, 

Oh  there  floated  on  the  air  a songster’s  trill. 

Like  sweet  incense  heavenward  curling, 

From  its  joyous  throat  came  purling, 

Such  a music  as  the  lyre  but  imitates. 

From  a wondrous  flow  of  gladness, 

And  a burst  of  lyric  madness, 

In  a diapason  wild  it  terminates. 

Through  the  woodland  freshly  budding, 

Ran  the  harmony  rich  flooding, 

As  the  echoes  answered  back  the  songster’s  strain. 
And  my  yearning  heart  was  willing, 

With  the  gladness  to  be  filling, 

For  the  oil  and  wine  of  Spring  would  soothe  its  pain. 

JOSEPH  V.  McKEE. 
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An  Essay  read  at  the  Senior  Philosophical  Disputation  April  26th,  1909. 
HE  question,  What  is  the  Ego,  is  one  that  has  ever  agi- 


tated the  sphere  of  philosophy.  At  once  simple  and 


JL  complicated,  the  groundwork  of  ethical  and  religious  sys- 
tems, it  has  been  the  separating  ledge  between  the  parting  streams 
of  faith  and  agnosticism  and  again  between  right  and  wrong  in 
theistic  doctrine.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  pantheis- 
tic theories  or  with  the  various  schools  of  scepticism,  but  we 
deem  it  best  to  give  our  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  systems 
most  popular  at  present. 

Mr.  Hume  in  consonance  with  the  sensism  upon  which  he 
bases  his  entire  system  of  thought,  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  a per- 
manent self  is  but  a fiction  of  the  imagination  since  it  is  not  de- 
rived from  any  sensuous  impression.  “I  venture  to  affirm  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,”  he  says  in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
“that  they  are  nothing  but  a bundle  or  collection  of  different  per- 
ceptions, which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapid- 
ity and  are  in  a perpetual  flux  or  movement.  The  mind  is  a kind 
of  theatre  where  several  perceptions  successively  make  their  ap- 
pearance. There  is  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  any  one 
time,  no  identity  in  different,  whatever  natural  propension  we 
may  have  to  imagine  that  simplicity  or  identity.”  The  utter  un- 
reason of  this  conclusion  is  evident,  for  the  conclusion  is  the 
result  of  argumentation.  Yet  how  can  the  gentleman  argue  if 
the  mind  is  but  a succession  of  passing  states?  The  unity  of  the 
agent  who  proposes  the  terms  of  a syllogism  and  deduces  there- 
from a judgment,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  connection.  Again,  if  there  is  no  identity  in  the  subject, 
there  can  be  no  memory,  for  as  Margerie  puts  it,  “The  condition 
necesary  for  the  act  of  recollection  is  the  identity  of  the  being 
who  remembers,  with  that  being  whose  former  states  are  recalled 
by  memory.  To  remember  experiences  of  another,  would  be  to 
remember  having  been  somebody  else,  in  other  words,  to  sim- 
ultaneously affirm  and  deny  ones  own  identity,  a pure  and  ab- 
surd contradiction.” 

Mr.  Mill,  another  disciple  of  sensism,  perceived  the  difficulty. 
He  understood  that  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  theory  of  transi- 
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tory  states,  he  must  needs  accept  the  paradox  as  he  expressed  it, 
“that  something  which  ex  hypothesi  is  but  a series  of  states  is 
aware  of  itself  as  a series,”  and  recoiling  from  the  task  of  re- 
moving the  paradox,  he  advises  us  that  by  far  the  wisest  thing 
is  to  accept  the  fact.  But  it  is  not  a paradox  or  seeming  contra- 
diction ; it  is  a real  contradiction.  A succession  of  states  of 
mind  is  altogether  meaningless  unless  there  is  an  underlying 
abiding  subject  which  experiences  those  states,  and  even  if  one 
state  could  be  aware  of  itself  as  a state  it  certainly  could  not 
be  aware  of  the  other  states  that  are  no  more. 

Professor  James  only  adds  to  the  confusion.  “The  passing 
thought,”  he  declares,  “is  itself  the  thinker  and  psychology  need 
not  look  beyond.  The  I or  self  is  a thought  at  each  moment 
different  from  the  last  moment,  but  appropriative  of  the  latter 
together  with  all  the  latter  called  its  own.  It  is  a stream  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  each  section  knows  the  preceding  section  and 
in  it  all  that  went  before.  Each  thought  dies  away  and  is  re- 
placed by  another.  The  other  knows  its  own  predecessor.  Each 
latter  thought,  knowing  and  including  thus  the  thoughts  that 
went  before,  is  the  final  receptacle,  and  appropriating  them  is 
the  final  owner  of  all  they  contain  and  own.  Each  thought  is 
thus  born  an  owner  and  dies  owned,  transmitting  whatever  it 
realized  as  itself  to  its  later  proprietor.” 

The  assertion  that  the  present  thought  knows  and  appropriates 
its  predecessor  is  decidedly  negatived  by  our  entire  consciousness. 
I cannot  for  a moment  suppose  that  my  present  thought  includes 
all  the  thoughts  I have  ever  had  in  my  life  without  my  being  in 
the  least  aware  of  it.  Again,  under  Mr.  James’  supposition,  the 
ego  is  always  changing,  though  consciousness  affirms  that  I am 
one  immutable  being.  Moreover,  sleep  or  periods  of  unconscious- 
ness would  be  interruptions  of  my  personality.  Let  Morpheus 
cast  his  spell,  and  there  would  be  no  thought,  no  consciousness, 
and  hence  no  ego,  an  absurdity  evident  to  all. 

Thought  is  a function  of  the  Ego.  Now  actio  sequitur  esse 
is  a well  established  axiom  in  philosophy.  An  effect  cannot  ex- 
cel its  cause,  the  operations  of  an  agent  must  follow  its  nature. 
Therefore,  if  the  operations  of  the  mental  faculties  be  evidently 
superior  to  all  the  known  properties  of  matter,  in  a word  be  spirit- 
ual, we  must  perforce  admit  that  the  principle  of  thought  is 
spiritual.  Now  we  know  we  can  apprehend  abstract  and  uni- 
versal ideas,  ideas  that  transcend  all  time  and  space  and  number, 
that  perceive  a property  denuded  of  its  individuating  notes.  The 
faculty  that  perceives  such  things  must  be  inorganic,  for  an 
organ  can  perceive  only  the  singular,  concrete,  material  indi- 
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vidual.  My  colleague  has  demonstrated  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
But  a faculty  that  can  choose  between  two  objects  presented  to  it 
must  necessarily  be  inorganic,  for  an  organ  is  necessitated  to  act 
by  the  object  presented  to  it  and  if  there  be  two  contending  ob- 
jects it  must  necessarily  yield  to  the  stronger. 

Besides  its  supra-sensitive  capabilities  the  ego  is  endowed 
with  sensation,  with  faculties  common  to  all  animals.  I have 
feeling,  I experience  joy  at  pleasurable  objects,  sadness  at  objects 
of  displeasure.  Consciousness  tells  me  that  it  is  the  same  ego 
that  thinks  and  that  feels.  I have,  moreover,  vegetative  func- 
tions. I have  grown  in  size,  I am  the  agent  of  the  distribution 
and  assimilation  of  food,  and  I know  the  same  principle  is  the 
source  of  my  sensitive  and  vegetative  operations,  since  if  these 
several  activities  had  several  principles,  how  am  I to  account  for 
their  mutual  interdependence  and  interaction?  They  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  for  the  welfare  of  my  whole  being.  But 
they  could  not  thus  co-operate  for  one  and  the  same  end  unless 
there  were  one  and  the  same  principle  actuating  them,  just 
as  a team  of  horses  require  the  guidance  of  a single  driver. 
Hence  the  ego  is  the  single  principle  of  life  and  activity  in 
man.  But  it  is  more  still.  For  some  of  its  operations, 
namely  those  of  sensation  and  regetation,  are  essentially 
material,  their  proximate  principle  is  a bodily  organ.  Hence 
the  Ego  is  at  least  in  part  a compound  of  the  principle  of 
life  and  matter.  In  other  words,  the  Ego  is  the  whole  man, 
body  and  soul  together,  united  in  the  unity  of  one  person, 
that  is  one  intellectual  suppositum,  as  the  scholastics  called  it,  a 
suppositnm  being  defined  as  an  individual  nature,  the  complete 
principle  of  all  its  operations,  subsisting  in  itself  and  not  com- 
municated to  another. 

Once  again  then  Peripatetic  philosophy  vindicates  its  claim  to 
be  “systematized  common  sense.”  The  ego  is  what  people  have 
always  supposed  it  to  be.  Its  identity  and  permanence  are  ac- 
counted for.  Streams  of  thought,  conscious  states,  appropria- 
tive  cognitions  need  trouble  us  no  further.  The  ego  is  the  ego 
whether  I am  asleep  or  awake,  conscious  or  unconscious,  sane  or 
insane — the  ego  is  the  man.  John  W.  Clancy. 


€>tt  tfje  ®8leatl)er. 

( Like  the  great  Cicero  in  re  Milo , the  orator  on  this  occassion,  when  he  began  to  speak , was 
interrupted,  by  a shout  of  the  Sophomore  faction  which  much  disconcerted  him.  The  oration  as 
now  printed  received  all  its  beauty  and  fire  at  a later  writing.) 

IF  I were  a Demosthenes  or  a Cicero  I should  probably  mount 
this  platform  with  some  lofty  purpose  in  view.  Perhaps 
I should  have  in  mind  to  move  your  spirits  to  some  great 
undertaking — a revolution,  a relief  expedition,  or  the  election  of 
a presidential  candidate.  Again,  I might  be  pleading  for  one  of 
you  as  a client,  begging  before  a prefectorial  board  for  your 
life  and  liberty.  If  I were  an  accomplished  biographer  I might 
entertain  you  with  a short  sketch  of  the  life  of  some  noted 
patriot,  poet,  or  humorist.  If  I were,  in  addition  to  this,  an 
expert  critic  of  matters  literary,  I might  tender  a little  appre- 
ciation of  the  works  of  a Newman,  a Shakespeare,  or  a Gold- 
smith. But  since  I am  neither  a Demosthenes,  a Cicero,  an  ex- 
pert critic,  nor  even  a good  abridger  of  probability,  I was  sorely 
puzzled  as  to  what  would  be  a suitable  subject  for  an  address 
before  you.  Through  a mere  chance  I struck  upon  a topic  which 
is  on  the  lips  of  every  human  being  at  least  several  times  a 
day. 

As  I sat  at  my  desk  considering,  my  eyes,  tiring  of  a too 
lengthy  contemplation  of  the  mural  decoration  of  my  room, 
chanced  to  turn  toward  and  stop  at  my  window.  Looking  out 
I saw  great  quantities  of  weather.  Here,  I thought,  was  the 
subject  I had  been  seeking,  for  weather,  while  it  is  spoken  of 
on  numberless  occasions  by  innumerable  persons,  is,  however, 
never  discussed  at  very  great  length. 

We  all  know  what  weather  is.  Webster’s  Unabridged  tells 
us  it  is  “the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect  to  its  state  as  re- 
gards heat  or  cold,  wetness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  clearness 
or  cloudiness,  or  any  other  meteorological  phenomena.”  Weather 
has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  its  beauties  and  unpleas- 
antness ; but  these  are  so  mixed  up,  and  incorporated  one  with 
the  other,  that  to  speak  of  them  in  any  order  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  To  consider  weather,  however,  as  regards  its  effect 
on  certain  classes  of  individuals,  is  a matter  of  comparative  sim- 
plicity. 
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To  the  barber,  for  instance,  weather  is  indispensable.  With- 
out weather  the  tonsorial  artist  would  have  no  source  of  conver- 
sation from  one  election  to  another.  True,  he  might  talk  about 
the  tariff — but  even  this  topic  has  a limited  scope,  especially  in 
the  mind’s  eye  of  a hair  cutter.  So,  when  there  is  no  political 
activity,  he  remarks  on  the  weather.  A barber,  as  a rule,  docs 
not  appreciate  the  beauties  of  weather.  By  constant  discus- 
sion of  them  he  has  become  callous.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  unpleasant  weather;  it  gives  him  a better  chance 
to  make  conversation  than  if  the  day  were  fine.  Wet  or  dry, 
warm  or  cold,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  weather  is  the  barber’s 
best  friend. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who  without  weather  would 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  continue  their  present  occupation.  I 
refer  to  the  poets.  The  poetic  brain  is  principally  infested  with 
inspirations  arising  from  love  or  weather,  variously  known  as 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter.  Inspirations  from  the 
first  source  come,  as  a rule,  only  in  Spring,  and  so,  if  there  were 
no  weather  there  would  be  no  Spring;  and  if  there  were  no  Spring 
there  would  be  no  time  in  which  “a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.”  Hence,  without  weather,  the  poet 
would  droop  and  die. 

But  we  cannot  all  be  barbers  or  poets,  and  so  you  may  say, 
weather  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  all  of  us.  However,  it  is 
here,  and  so  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  If  we  are  optimistic  we 
can  find  pleasure  in  every  sort  of  weather;  a warm,  fine  day  is 
beautiful ; a clear,  cool  day  is  exhilarating ; a brisk  shower  is  re- 
freshing; a thunder  storm  is  sublime.  If  we  are  pessimistic,  and 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  all  sorts  of  weather,  let  charity  tem- 
per our  pessimism,  and  let  us  bear  with  the  weather  for  the 
sake  of  the  barbers  and  the  poets. 


Joseph  E.  Larkins. 


TOjaliarcus. 

(Horace,  BK.I.  IX) 

SEE  how  Soracte  clear  defined 

Stands  out  in  snow’s  deep  robes  enshrined 
See  forests  bending  low 
Beneath  their  weight  of  snow, 

And  rivers  cased  in  ice 
Held  fast  in  winter’s  vice. 

Thaw  out  the  cold  that  holds  the  air ! 

Be  gen’rous,  and  another  layer 
Of  wood  place  on  your  fire : 

And  our  cold  hearts  inspire 
With  lengthy  draughts  of  thine 
Old  cob-webbed  Sabine  wine. 

To  gods  above  all  else  we  yield 

Who  o’er  the  wind  tossed  billows  wield 

All  power.  No  longer  sway 

The  oak  and  ash  trees  gray 

When  once  the  storm’s  allayed 

That  winds  on  ocean  made. 

Why  think  of  what  the  morrow  brings  ? 

Receive  the  days  that  lot  now  flings 
At  you.  And  count  it  gain 
That  still  you  live  and  drain 
Your  flasks.  Nor  shun  the  dance 
My  boy,  nor  love’s  sweet  glance. 

While  still  your  manhood’s  green  and  strong, 

Ere  peevish  age  has  crept  along, 

Seek  sport  while  morning’s  bright, 

And  walks  at  falling  light 
When  love’s  soft  murmurs  low 
At  tryst  set  hearts  aglow. 

Now,  too,  the  welcome  laugh  enjoy, 

Which  soon  betrays  the  maiden  coy 
Hid  in  the  corner  deep. 

Strip  from  her  arm,  and  keep 
The  pledge,  and  ring  of  gold 
From  finger’s  feigned  hold. 

THOMAS  J.  MONROE. 


^•fecttfjeg  tottfj  |Jen  anb  3nfe 


Sgnorance 

IT  was  indeed  a curious  little  procession  that  wended  itself 
slowly  into  one  of  the  already  crowded  experiment  stations 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Company  the  other  day.  At  the  head 
strode  majestically  an  evidently  aged  crone,  whose  coarse  white 
hair  was  draped  with  a kerchief  of  gorgeous  hue.  In  her  wake 
struggled  a worried-looking  young  mother  with  an  immense 
bundle  on  her  arm,  leading  by  the  hand  an  olive  tinted,  wide- 
eyed  little  girl,  who  possessed  a sort  of  piquant  prettiness,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  observer  would  be  apt  to  gasp  in 
astonishment  as  he  endeavored  to  conjecture  by  what  mysteri- 
ous means  the  child  had  managed  to  accumulate  so  much  dirt 
during  her  apparently  short  sojourn  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  vain-glorious  world.  As  the  little  party  neared  the  frankly 
inquisitive  crowd  the  incessant  murmur  ceased,  and  the  group 
of  tired  and  undeniably  shabby  mothers  gazed  at  the  leader  with 
renewed  interest.  The  ancient  dame  seemed  unconscious  of  the 
sensation  she  was  creating  and  disdainfully  pressed  onward,  mag- 
nificent in  her  austerity,  to  the  corner  where  a smiling  nurse  was 
weighing  the  infants  under  treatment.  She  waited  impatiently 
while  another  baby  was  being  weighed.  The  countenance  of  that 
young  hopeful’s  mother  was  a curious  mixture  of  anticipation 
and  alarm  while  the  operation  was  being  performed,  but  when 
the  verdict  was  pronounced  her  face  was  the  postive  glorification 
of  joy  and  happiness  and  content.  “Think  of  that,  now,”  she 
cried  delightedly,  cuddling  the  infant  close  in  her  arms.  “Glory 
be — ! Little  Nora  gained  a whole  pound!”  And  still  cooing 
tender  inanities  to  her  child,  she  remained,  an  interested  ob- 
server of  the  next  weighing.  The  little  gathering  had  formed 
into  an  eager  semi  circle  around  the  scales.  “Let  him  be  weighed,” 
the  older  woman  said,  simply.  The  mother  mechanically  obeyed. 
Hers  was  the  unquestioning  obedience  of  long-accustomed  habit, 
for  in  Little  Italy  the  grandmother  occupies  quite  as  autocratic 
a position  as  she  does  in  China.  Tenderly  the  mother  undid 
the  multifarious  wraps  that  swathed  the  infant.  It  was  not 
without  considerable  effort  that  the  crone  observed  this  un- 
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pardonable  outrage  to  her  sense  of  hygiene.  All  her  natural  in- 
stincts revolted  at  the  spectacle,  the  almost  defiant  insult  to  all 
her  old  traditions,  and  her  bosom  heaved  convulsively.  Grad- 
ually the  child  was  stripped.  First  a soiled  blanket,  then  several 
coats  heavily  decorated  with  eloquent  tributes  of  the  old  woman’s 
skill  with  the  needle,  were  removed,  and  finally  they  came  to  a 
swaddling  garment  of  cotton  cloth  which  completly  enveloped 
the  youngster,  a precaution  against  bowleggedness.  At  length 
the  last  stitch  of  the  garment  was  ripped  reluctantly  asunder 
and  the  child  was  exposed  to  view.  “The  bambino  sleeps,”  the 
young  mother  whispered,  softly.  “Ah ! He  sleeps !”  echoed  the 
old  woman  with  an  indescribable  tenderness  in  her  harsh  voice. 
The  nurse,  smiling  in  sympathetic  understanding,  stretched  out 
her  arms  for  the  precious  burden.  As  she  clasped  the  mite  in 
her  arms  she  suddenly  gazed  into  his  face  with  a peculiarly 
searching  stare.  Instinctively  she  realized  the  truth.  She  hesi- 
tated for  a moment,  turning  her  inscrutable  gaze  out  of  the  win- 
dow, but  in  spite  of  her  apparent  nonchalance,  two  big  tears 
trickled  slowly  down  her  healthy  young  cheek.  “He  sleeps,”  she 
re-echoed,  falteringly.  The  sharp  anxious  stare  of  the  mother 
was  turned  on  her  with  merciless  intensity,  and  instantly  she 
knew  the  truth.  The  child  was  dead ! Improper  nourishment, 
suffocation  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  the  child  lay  in  the  nurse’s 
arms  a pitifully  shrivelled  little  specimen  of  humanity  stark  dead. 
With  a wild,  heartrending  shriek  the  mother  clasped  it  to  her 
bosom,  groaning  piteously  as  she  sank  to  the  floor  exhausted. 
Gradually  the  older  woman  comprehended  the  significance  of  her 
action.  Her  own  grief  was  terrible  in  its  intensity.  She  shed  no 
tears,  uttered  no  loud  lamentations ; only  a low  weird  dirge, 
awful  in  its  utter  hopelessness  intruded  on  the  imperturbable 
stoicism  of  her  unquenchable  spirit.  A wave  of  kindly  sympa- 
thy swept  over  the  throng.  The  mother  of  little  Nora  pressed 
eagerly  forward  to  comfort  the  bereaved  one,  but  the  sight  of 
the  healthy,  laughing  infant  still  in  the  former’s  arms,  stung 
her  like  a bitter  reproach  and  in  a frenzy  of  rage  she  pushed 
the  kind-hearted  creature  roughly  away  from  her.  A blind, 
helpless  fury  surged  over  the  stricken  mother  as  a realization  of 
her  ignorance  and  neglect  came  upon  her.  The  woman  stood 
off  abashed,  hot,  burning  tears  of  mortification  coursing  down 
her  countenance.  The  ancient  dame  observed  her  presently, 
through  her  long  bony  fingers  with  which  she  had  covered  her 
face.  With  an  ineffable  sweetness  she  rose  and  put  her  arm 
gently  around  the  other’s  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  a look  of 
compassion  unutterable,  a glance  of  perfect  understanding 
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passed  between  them.  They  formed  a wonderful  contrast  as 
they  siood  there  swaying  in  their  grief,  the  brilliant  auburn  head 
against  the  one  of  tawny  gray.  The  little  girl  out  of  pure  self 
commiseration,  was  weeping  silently  in  a corner,  unconscious  of 
the  tragedy  which  had  just  been  enacted.  The  mother’s  pas- 
sionate sobbing  continued  in  a dismal  wail,  as  she  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro.  Quietly  the  little  throng  passed  from  the  room 
leaving  the  mother  alone  with  her  dead. 

Hugh  Allen. 


& Summer  ©ap 

DAY  dawned ; the  first  golden  heralds  of  that  August  morn 
unfurled  their  shimmering  banners  and  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  the  coming  day.  The  vaulted  depths  of  azure 
blue,  by  lunar  lights  illumined,  encased  their  precious  jewels; 
the  night-cap  fogs  on  slumbering  mounts,  by  cooling  zephyrs 
kissed,  wing  on  their  way  to  celestial  realms  above ; the  im- 
perious challenge  of  the  barnyard  king,  flung  back  by  countless 
harems’  lords,  re-echoes  like  the  blast  of  hunting  horn ; the  lark 
from  garnised  nest  of  dewy  gems,  wheels  nigh  to  heaven,  un- 
seen, yet  heard ; its  liquid  notes  of  heavenly  key,  bursting  forth 
in  harmonious  ecstasy,  seem  but  the  notes  of  seraph  choirs 
chanting  eternal  praise;  the  nocturnal  cries  of  the  crickets,  toll- 
ing off  the  long  hours  of  night,  are  drowned  and  hushed  in  the 
joyous  warblings  of  countless  morning  choristers  ; the  crimson, 
scarlet  east,  ever  changing,  ever  gorgeous,  like  a blushing  Oriental 
maiden,  greets  her  lord,  as  low  o’er  woody  crested  ridge  he 
mounts  the  skies. 

Man,  roused  from  sleep’s  oblivion  by  duty’s  call,  shakes  off 
the  spell  of  slumber  and  soon  the  murmurs  of  his  labors  fill  the 
air.  The  staring,  vacant-eyed  cows,  moo  loud  their  answer  to 
the  call  of  the  farm  hand  and  slowly  wend  their  way,  in  dignified 
procession,  to  the  milk  sheds.  The  frisk-tailed  squirrels,  amid 
rustling  leaves,  hop  here  and  there  in  joyous  glee.  Through 
verdant  meadows  the  farmer,  bent  by  toil  “drives  his  team 
afield”  to  reap  the  ripened  grain. 

The  sun  has  now  ascended  high  in  the  heavens  and  his  rays 
beat  down  mercilessly  on  the  warm  earth ; the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing gives  way  to  a terrible  closeness  and  heat ; one  by  one  the 
songsters  have  ceased  their  gladsome  lays  and  the  fly-tortured 
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cattle  seek  the  scanty  shade.  A noon-day  stillness  hangs  over 
all  and  the  slumbrous  air  is  redolent  with  the  sweet  odor  of  new 
mown  hay,  while  above,  fleecy,  snow-white  Argosies,  by  idle 
breezes  blown,  cruise  through  seas  of  cerulian  blue. 

Nothing  stirs.  The  leaves  on  the  trees  hang  limp  and  still ; 
the  flowers  droop  from  thirst,  and  the  intense  silence  is  unbroken 
save  by  the  shrill  crescendo  and  decrescendo  of  the  locusts  in  the 
neighboring  woods.  The  laborers  in  the  fields,  forced  by  com- 
mon lot  to  labor  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  grow 
faint  and  weak.  Their  throats  are  parched;  their  tongues  grow 
thick  from  dryness,  and  an  awful  bar  of  fire  is  all  their  eyes 
can  see ; yet  ever  must  they  toil,  toil,  toil. 

From  westward  summits  enshrouded  in  blue  haze,  the  sun, 
a mass  of  molten  gold,  incarnadines  the  evening  sky.  The  win- 
dows of  the  distant  homes  gleam  golden  in  the  slanting  rays ; 
the  holy  chimes  of  the  chapel  bell  come  sweetly  from  across  the 
emerald  valley,  and  the  farmer,  aweary  and  tired,  leaves  his 
ever  unfinished  task  for  the  morrow.  The  sun  imprints  a fare- 
well kiss  on  the  farthest  peak  and  sinks  from  view.  The 
shadows  grow  longer  and  longer  on  the  twilight  hills ; lights 
twinkle  here  and  there.  The  whippoorwills  take  up  anew  their 
sad  complaint.  The  evening  star,  symbol  of  hope,  commences 
her  long  vigil.  Day  has  ended.  Joseph  V.  McKee. 


itomelps. 

MR.  HOMELY  was  a little  man,  lively  but  timid,  who 
loved  his  large  family  more  than  all  else,  and  was  glad 
to  get  home  to  them  at  night,  even  though  they  lived 
in  a flat.  It  was  not  Mr.  Homely’s  fault  that  they  paid  rent  for 
a few  stuffy  rooms  and  swore  allegiance  to  a janitor.  His  one 
aim  in  life  was  to  get  a nice  cottage  all  to  himself,  where  he 
could  keep  a watchful  eye  over  his  family  and  possess  a small 
garden  and  a few  chickens.  Last  spring  his  bank  account  had 
grown  so  large  that  he  thought  he  could  afford  to  buy  a small 
place  with  a mortgage  on  it,  and  there  live  in  happiness.  One 
evening  after  the  supper  dishes  had  been  cleared  away  and  the 
children  put  to  bed,  his  wife  was  reading,  as  was  her  wont,  the 
real  estate  advertisements  that  hold  out  such  alluring  offers  to 
their  credulous  readers. 
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“There  are  lots  of  places  that  would  just  suit  us,”  she  said 
as  she  lowered  the  paper  after  scanning  the  headlines,  “but  they 
are  either  too  far  away  or  too  high-priced.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Homely.  “It  seems  hard  to  get  any- 
thing reasonable  near  the  city,  but  you  know  I can’t  leave  my 
work  here.  I wouldn’t  mind  a ride  of  an  hour  or  so  every 
morning,  if  only  I could  come  home  at  night  to  a house  of  my 
own.” 

He  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  meant  by  “reasonable,”  but 
it  must  be  something  not  requiring  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars down  and  twenty-five  a month.  After  reading  silently  for 
a few  moments,  his  wife  again  spoke : “Now  here’s  something 
that  sounds  good,”  she  said.  “Just  listen  to  this : ‘Choice  lots  at 
Mamaroneck,  only  $250.  The  finest  home  sites  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  railroad  station.  Only  five  minutes 
walk ; high  and  dry ; water,  gas  and  electricity.  Streets  paved 
and  graded.  We  will  build  to  suit.  Little  cash.  Balance  on  in- 
stalments. Write  for  particulars.  Enterprise  Realty  and  De- 
velopment Co.’ 

“That’s  just  what  we  want,  and  cheap,  too,”  said  Mr.  Homely. 
“Better  write  this  evening,  or  we  may  get  left.  Lots  at  that  price 
won’t  last  long.” 

That  night  they  had  a vision  of  a two-storied  cottage  set 
among  green  trees  beneath  which  the  children  were  running 
about,  while  not  far  away,  they  could  see  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Sound  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  The  morning  after  the  next 
brought  particulars  in  the  person  of  Mr.  I.  Meyer  of  the  Enter- 
prise Realty  and  Improvement  Co.  A suave,  pleasant  talker,  he 
knew  well  how  to  paint  the  beauties  of  country  life  in  general, 
and  of  Mamaroneck  in  particular.  A beautiful  healthy  city,  built 
on  gentle  hills  bordering  the  Sound,  and  reached  by  a railroad 
and  trolley  lines,  it  offered  unexcelled  advantages  to  just  such 
men  as  Mr.  Homely.  And  in  this  thriving  city,  there  was  no  spot 
to  compare  with  that  owned  by  the  company.  Arrangements 
were  finally  made  whereby  Mr.  I.  Meyer  would  meet  them  at  the 
125th  street  station  at  two  p.  m.  Sunday.  “Bring  the  whole  fam- 
ily,” he  had  said,  “and  I will  pay  the  carfare.  You  will  enjoy 
yourselves  so  much  that  I am  sure  to  see  you  settled  there  in  a 
house  of  your  own.” 

The  hand  of  the  station  clock  had  just  pointed  to  one,  when 
Mr.  Homely,  Mrs.  Homely  and  four  little  Homelys  took  their 
seats  in  the  waiting-room.  They  listened  in  eager  excitement 
every  time  the  train  announcer  made  his  appearance,  and  heaved 
a sigh  of  relief  when  they  found  their  train  had  not  gone  without 
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them.  At  ten  minutes  of  two  they  began  to  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Meyer  would  come  at  all,  and  at  five  minutes  of  the  hour  they 
were  almost  sure  he  had  forgotten  them.  But  just  when  they 
were  at  the  height  of  their  anxiety  he  made  his  appearance,  and 
after  buying  the  tickets,  hustled  them  all  up  to  the  platform  and 
onto  the  train.  Now  for  the  first  time  they  began  to  enjoy  them- 
selves as  they  listened  while  he  described  the  scenes  they  flew 
past.  He  made  himself  so  entertaining  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  in  the  car  only  a few  moments  when  Mamaroneck  was 
reached.  Mr.  Meyer  had  a wagonette  waiting,  into  which  they 
all  climbed.  He  told  the  driver  to  take  them  through  the  town, 
first  so  that  they  could  see  the  beauties  of  the  place  for  them- 
selves. On  the  way  Mr.  Homely  made  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  get  a description  of  the  $250  lots. 

“Wait  until  we  get  there,”  said  his  guide,  “we  have  the  whole 
afternoon  before  us.” 

After  visiting  all  the  attractions,  the  wagonette  stopped  op- 
posite a half-built  cottage,  around  which  a number  of  people 
were  gathered. 

“I  laid  out  all  these  streets  and  built  these  houses,”  said  Mr. 
Meyer,  proudly.  “ There  are  a few  more  lots  yet  for  sale  here. 
One  down  there  at  the  corner  would  just  suit  you.  It’s  only  two 
thousand  dollars.  Then  I have  a number  of  inside  lots  on  the 
next  block  that  I will  sell  for  fifteen  hundred  each.  You  could 

not  wish  for  a better . Just  then  some  one  in  the  crowd 

called,  “Mr.  Meyer,”  and  he  went  over.  The  Homelys  began  to 
feel  uncomfortable.  They  felt  as  though  they  were  on  show  as 
so  many  specimens  of  city  folk.  Every  one  knew  Mr.  Meyer 
and  of  course  knew  just  why  they  were  in  the  wagonette. 

“I  don’t  like  this  very  much,”  said  Mrs.  Homely.  “He’s  very 
nice  and  all  that,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  want  to  show  us  those 
$250  lots.  This  is  certainly  a nice  place,  but  it’s  too  high  for 
us.” 

Mr.  Homely  was  watching  the  people  around  the  cottage,  so 
all  he  said  was  “Listen.”  Someone  on  a barrel  was  beginning 
to  speak.  His  words  easily  reached  the  wagonette  where  the 
Homely  family  had  no  trouble  in  catching  every  word. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the  orator,  “you  are  gathered 
here  to-day  to  help  me  lay  the  cornerstone  of  my  cottage.  Per- 
haps we  won’t  actually  lay  a cornerstone  but  we  will  do  as  well. 
We’ll  christen  the  building  that  is  to  shelter  me  and  my  family, 
as  I hope,  for  some  years  to  come.  But  before  we  do  this,  lef 
me  thank  Mr.  I.  Meyer,  let  us  all  thank  him,  for  all  he  has  done 
for  us.  Two  years  ago,  he  induced  one  of  my  friends  to  build 
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here  and  now  look  at  this  happy  community.  That  gentleman 
invited  his  best  friend  out  here,  for  misery  likes  company.  For 
a month  after  I bought  this  lot,  I did  not  think  of  calling  him  a 
gentleman,  but  since  then  I have  followed  his  example,  and  of 
course  to  save  myself  must  now  speak  of  him  as  such.  And  so, 
as  friends  will,  we  have  passed  the  word  along,  for  each  said  in 
his  heart,  ‘though  I am  taken  in  I won’t  be  the  only  one.’  Now 
all  this  time,  Mr.  Meyer  has  not  been  backward.  He  has  done  his 
level  best  to  provide  consolation  for  us  poor  dupes  by  bringing 
others  from  the  city.  His  carriage  has  done  its  work  well,  and 
as  you  see,  it  is  not  idle  to-day.”  Mr.  Meyer  had  been  motioning 
the  driver  to  move  on,  and  so  this  was  all  the  Homeleys  heard  but 
it  was  enough.  Soon  Mr.  Meyer  caught  up  with  the  wagonette, 
and  as  he  took  his  seat,  said,  “I  suppose  you  heard  what  he  said : 
he  is  feeling  good  to-day  and  will  have  his  joke:  you  can’t  keep 
him  still.  But  they  are  all  happy  here.”  He  directed  the  driver 
to  take  them  around  to  the  lots  he  had  mentioned  before  when 
Mrs.  Homely  asked  to  see  those  he  had  advertised. 

“Oh,  I don’t  think  you  would  care  for  those,”  he  said. 

“But  those  are  what  we  came  out  to  see.” 

“Yes — I know,  but  these  are  much  better  suited  for  you : 
here  you  are  high  and 

“But  show  us  those  you  have  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars please,”  she  interrupted. 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  not  at  all  graciously;  “but  you  won’t 
like  them.” 

They  alighted  at  a path  down  which  he  led  them.  The  way 
was  rough  and  the  whole  Homely  family  was  strung  out  in  a 
line.  Mr.  Meyer  stopped  at  the  top  of  a steep,  newly  made 
bank  about  twenty  feet  high. 

“There  they  are,”  he  said,  “down  near  that  stream ; they 
look  nice  enough  now  though  you  could  not  live  there.  At  times 
they  are  entirely  under  water.” 

Mr.  Homely  looked  at  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Homely  looked  at 
her  husband,  and  then  they  both  burst  out  laughing. 

“You  see  it  is  just  as  I told  you,”  said  Mr.  Meyer,  as  he  led 
the  way  back.  On  the  return  trip  to  the  depot,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homely  had  sobered  down  a bit,  Mr.  Homely  ventured  to 
ask  why  those  lots  were  advertised  as  high  and  dry.  The  Enter- 
prise Realty  & Development  Company  did  not  hesitate  a mo- 
ment. “My  dear  Mr.  Homely,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  say  those  lots 
were  high  and  dry.  Excuse  me,  but  I can  see  you  are  new  at  buy- 
ing real  estate  or  you  would  have  known  better.  You  see  that  ad- 
vertisement brings  out  a number  of  people  every  week.  Most  of 
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them  expect  to  get  a two  thousand  dollar  lot  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  but  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  will  buy  up  on  the 
hill  where  we  stopped  first.  I don’t  mind  saying  that’s  only  a 
bait,  but  its  the  only  way  to  bring  people  out  here.” 

Their  childlike  innocence  seemed  to  amuse  him  greatly,  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  station,  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  his  useless  troubles.  The  Homeleys  paid  their  own  way 
back,  and  amazed  their  fellow-passengers  with  bursts  of  uncon- 
trollable and  seemingly  unreasonable  laughter. 

F.  P.  Schiavone. 

of  buffering. 

IT  WAS  springtime:  that  gladsome,  hopeful  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  beauties  of  nature  that  but  a few  months 
since  at  the  bidding  of  their  Maker  had  bowed  with  un- 
murmuring obedience  to  His  will  and  passed  from  the  earth,  were 
once  again  at  the  sound  of  that  same  divine  voice  renewing  that 
miracle  of  regeneration,  and  like  the  dry,  bleached  bones  that 
bestrewed  tbe  desert  before  the  gaze  of  Ezechiel  the  Prophet 
were  pulsing  with  the  throb  of  a new  resurrection. 

The  termagant  sparrow,  that  feathered  street  arab,  and  the 
sleek,  nimble  squirrel  felt  it,  for  the  one  chattered  and  scolded 
noisily,  while  the  other  darted  here  and  there,  and  played  hide 
and  seek  around  the  corners  of  the  time  old  trees.  The  foliage 
and  the  fields  felt  it  too,  for  they  breathed  forth  that  redolence 
ambrosial  sweet  which  puts  a new  being  into  life,  gives  a bouy- 
ancy  and  an  elasticity  to  the  step,  a sparkle  to  the  eye — and  then, 
ah  then,  there  is  joy  in  living. 

Central  Park  was  cool  and  restful,  and  the  quiet  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  heart  of  a city  noted  for  its  noise 
and  bustle.  Quite  a few  people  were  out  walking:  children  with 
their  nurses,  young  lads  on  roller  skates,  pretty  girls  in  bright 
frocks,  in  a word,  people  from  all  stations  in  life.  Upon  the 
grass  beneath  the  shade  of  a huge  oak  lay  a small  brown  dog, 
dirty  and  tousled.  He  was  panting,  and  licked  his  warm,  dry 
nose  as  if  to  cool  it.  A low,  pitiful,  weak  whine  escaped  him, 
and  putting  his  head  down  upon  his  forepaws,  he  tried  to  sleep. 
In  some  manner,  perhaps  by  an  automobile,  he  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  numerous  sticks  and  stones  lay  about  him,  evidences  of 
some  small  boys’  “sport.”  The  various  passersby  gave  him  but 
scant  attention,  some  remarking  that  he  ought  to  be  shot,  while 
the  women  folk  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  a shame  peo~ 
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pie  could  not  walk  in  the  park  without  the  fear  of  being  bitten 
by  a mad  dog.  The  helpless  animal  whined  again,  and  attempted 
to  drag  itself  to  a nearby  fountain,  but  being  too  weak  to  move 
lay  upon  its  side  panting.  A few  children  endeavored  to  go  and 
pet  him,  but  their  nurses  pulled  them  back.  The  little  brown  dog 
must  have  been  hungry  too,  for  he  was  woefully  thin,  and  his 
bones  showed  clearly  from  under  his  tightly  stretched  skin. 

Presently  there  came  along  a shabbily  dressed  man  of  about 
some  thirty-five  winters,  a human  derelict,  one  of  the  great  army 
of  failures.  Pie  was  eating  a piece  of  dry  bread,  and  as  he 
neared  the  little  brown  lump,  he  stopped.  The  dog  whined  en- 
treatingly  again,  the  man  bent  down  to  him,  and  with  dirty  hand 
caressed  his  hot  head.  The  animal  opened  its  pain  dulled  eyes, 
and  out  stole  the  little  tongue  to  lick  the  hand  of  sympathy. 
Gently  as  a woman  he  stroked  the  dog,  the  while  he  talked  to 
it  in  low,  soothing  tones.  Then  rising,  he  walked  to  the  fountain, 
filled  his  battered  derby  with  water  and  returned.  He  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  cool  liquid  and  applied  it  to  the  dog’s  feverish 
nose.  The  poor  creature  opened  its  eyes,  painfully  stood  upon 
three  legs,  and  timidly  regarded  the  hat.  The  man  coaxed  him, 
and  the  dog  becoming  bolder,  put  his  nose  down  into  the  cool, 
clear  water  and  eagerly  lapped  it  up.  Again  the  old  bowler  was 
filled,  but  this  time  the  animal  only  half  emptied  it.  Then  taking 
a dry  crust  from  his  pocket,  the  good  Samaritan  broke  it  up, 
soaked  it  in  the  liquid  and  fed  it  to  the  poor  dumb  thing  that  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Tenderly  he  bathed  the  mashed  and 
bleeding  leg,  then  arising  put  on  his  wet  hat,  and  took  his  aim- 
less way.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  a feeble  cry  met  his  ear, 
and  turning  he  saw  the  little  brown  dog  hobbling  after  him  on 
three  legs. 

They  were  akin  by  the  ties  of  suffering;  suffering,  that  bond 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin ; suffering,  that  sounds  the 
symphony  of  all  the  chords  of  man’s  nobility,  the  diapason  of 
the  human  heart;  suffering  that  makes  divinity  human,  and  hu- 
manity divine. 


Stanley  F.  Fisher. 


Sanctum 


Concerning  American  Colleger. 

IF  there  is  one  word  here  in  America  to-day  that  seems  to  a 
great  extent  to  have  lost  its  meaning,  it  is  the  word  educa- 
tion. If  there  is  one  line  of  human  endeavor  that  is  suf- 
fering to  a great  extent  from  a most  pitiful  and  dangerous  de- 
pression, it  is  education.  Books  and  treatises  beyond  count  have 
been  written  concerning  it,  sums  of  money  that  surpass  the  tell- 
ing have  been  spent  upon  it,  and  for  it  all  what  have  we  got ! 
No  realistic  description  of  a storm  at  sea  such  as  we  know  Virgil 
and  Ovid  to  have  pictured  can  portray  the  death-fraught  tur- 
bulance  of  our  educational  waters  that  are  pounding  and  break- 
ing up  the  noble  craft.  At  present  it  is  rolling  on  a sea  of  wild 
unrest,  compassless,  rudderless,  anchorless,  with  officers  who 
care  not  how  the  bark  is  tossing,  nor  to  what  parching  wind  of 
false  doctrine  the  floundering  passengers  are  weltering  unto  moral 
decomposition.  True  there  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  on  its 
waters  the  rays  of  the  revolving  beacon  light,  but  there  is  also 
seen  largely,  the  phosphorescence  of  decay. 

Education — the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man, 
of  his  intellectual,  moral,  religious  and  physical  powers.  Is  that 
what  countless  young  men  and  women  are  receiving  from  the 
numerous  non-Catholic  institutions  of  our  land  to  which  they 
flock?  The  answer  is  too  evident  to  any  one  who  has  read  the 
article  of  Harold  Bolce  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  May.  His  state- 
ments there  regarding  the  teachings  and  doctrines  given  forth 
in  the  large  non-Catholic  colleges  are  appalling.  Yet  he  him- 
self sat  in  the  halls  of  the  large  universities,  listened  to  the  lec- 
tures, took  down  their  lectures,  questioned  some  of  them.  His 
article  gives  the  result  of  a study  of  American  colleges  that  ex- 
tended over  two  years.  He  has  made  the  rounds  of  the  class- 
rooms of  non-Catholic  colleges  from  Cambridge  to  California. 
He  entered  some  of  the  institutions  as  a special  student,  in  others 
he  attended  lectures  as  a visitor,  or  had  interviews  with  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  or  consulted  the  records  of  what  they  taught. 
In  all  he  visited  nineteen  universities  and  colleges. 
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And  what  has  he  to  tell  us.  “That  there  is  a scholarly  repu- 
diation of  all  solemn  authority ; that  the  decalogue  is  no  more 
sacred  than  a syllabus ; that  from  the  college  standpoint  there 
are  no  God-established  covenants ; that  there  is  nothing  ex  cathe- 
dra in  the  professor’s  curriculum,  save  as  he  expresses  it  him- 
self ; that  contemporary  college  teaching  may  be  likened  to  an 
exploring  expedition  over  a sea  that  has  not  been  charted  or 
across  unknown  continents ; the  lectures  take  you  along  a course 
lined  with  none  of  the  immemorial  landmarks ; the  Church  does 
not  count ; to  accept  the  teachings  of  any  hierarchy  is  like  looking 
for  light  and  life  in  the  grave ; conscience  cannot  show  the  way : 
in  one  age  it  approved  burnings  at  the  stake ; that  an  immoral 
act  is  merely  one  contrary  to  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  daring  who  defy  the  code  do  not  offend  any 
Deity  but  simply  arouse  the  venom  of  the  majority ; that  there 
are  no  absolute  evils  and  that  the  highest  ethical  life  consists  at 
all  times  in  the  breaking  of  rules  which  have  grown  too  narrow 
for  the  actual  case ; that  the  standards  of  right  perpetually  change 
in  social  life,  these  varying  standards  being  found  not  only  in 
different  races  but  in  the  same  race  from  age  to  age;  that  ethics 
grow  out  of  customs,  and  are  not  antecedent  to  them ; that  ethical 
notions  are  mere  figments  of  speculation,  and  unrealities  that 
ought  to  be  discarded  altogether ; that  it  is  possible  to  spoil  the 
merit  of  a teaching  by  mixing  with  it  that  dogmatic  temper  which 
by  unconditional  thou-shalt-nots  changes  a growing,  elastic  and 
continuous  life  into  a system  of  relics  and  dry  bones;  that  to 
change  from  one  religion  to  another  is  like  getting  a new  hat ; 
that  conscience  is  a false  guide  and  that  there  are  no  abiding 
standards  of  right  and  wrong ; that  moral  precepts  are  merely 
passing  shibboleths ; that  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
as  unstable  as  the  styles  of  dress  and  no  more  significant ; that 
society  by  its  approval  can  make  any  kind  of  conduct  right ; that 
it  is  unscientific  and  absurd  to  imagine  that  God  ever  turned 
stone-mason  and  chiseled  commandments  on  a rock;  that  the 
notion  that  there  is  anything  fundamentally  correct  implies  the 
existence  of  a standard  outside  and  above  usage,  and  no  such 
standard  exists ; that  religion  and  philosophy  are  created  by  cus- 
tom and  usage,  and  are  not  as  is  popularly  believed  the  sources 
and  regulators  of  conduct ; etc. 

The  writer  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  when  he  quotes 
any  individual  professor,  he  does  not  necessarily  commit  the  rest 
of  the  faculty  to  that  belief,  that  the  members  of  any  American 
university’s  faculty  are  not  a unit  in  believing  what  may  be  taught 
in  its  class-rooms.  We  should  certainly  hope  not,  for  it  is  har- 
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rowing  enough  as  it  is.  No  sober  mind  can  fail  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  the  outcome  of  such  a condition.  And  what  Catholic 
parents  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  can  think  of  exposing  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  these  deadly  fumes  of  intellectual  mercury 
cyanide.  To  say  that  there  are  Catholic  chapels  established  at 
many  of  these  universities,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  remedy  the 
evil,  not  that  we  doubt  the  power  of  Holy  Church,  but  of  human 
nature.  For  while  the  Catholic  students  may  attend  to  their 
religious  duties,  are  they  not  at  the  same  time  during  the  week 
listening  to  such  doctrines  as  mentioned  above.  To  pat  the 
hound  after  he  has  tasted  blood  is  not  always  successful.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  us  an  argument  to  say  that  St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Basil  went  to  pagan  seats  of  learning  and  were  looked  after  by 
their  spiritual  superiors.  The  situation  was  not  the  same  then 
as  now  regarding  centers  of  Catholic  education.  As  we  said  be- 
fore, we  say  now  again,  let  us  Catholics  come  together,  and  if  our 
seats  of  learning  are  wanting  in  aught  that  makes  for  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  whole  man,  let  us  by  our  moral  and 
financial  support  see  to  it  that  they  be  not  lacking  in  any  line 
of  human  endeavor. 

C.  Q.  D. 


Jlotesi  anti  Jletos 


& ^anbsome  (gift. 

DONATIONS  to  our  Alma  Mater  are  of  such  rare  occur- 
rence, that  when  one  is  actually  made  it  furnishes  quite 
a chapter  for  the  pages  of  our  college  history.  And  the 
needs  of  the  University  are  so  pressing — especially  now  in  its 
period  of  expansion — that  any  addition  made  to  its  resources  by 
friends  or  alumni  is  welcomed  with  gratitude.  Just  at  present  we 
have  the  exceedingly  pleasant  task  of  recording  a handsome 
donation  to  the  Faculty  Library  of  a collection  of  books  rival- 
ling, in  its  way,  the  famous  Gambosville  Library  presented  to  the 
University  some  seventeen  years  ago.  It  consists  of  the  larger, 
and  by  far  the  most  valuable,  part  of  the  private  library  of  the 
late  Professor  McNulty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
For  this  magnificent  set  of  books  the  University  is  indebted,  in 
the  first  place,  to  Mrs.  Mary  McNulty,  relict  of  the  late  profes- 
sor, whose  donation,  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  made  un- 
der circumstances  that  give  her  a special  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  beneficiaries.  As  the  interests  of  the  professors  are  the 
interests  of  the  students,  and  as  the  benefits  accruing  are  reaped 
by  us  as  well  as  by  them,  we  heartily  unite  with  the  Faculty  in 
giving  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  the  University  for  this  sub- 
stantial addition  to  its  educational  assets.  We  are  indebted,  in 
the  second  place,  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  McGrath,  nephew  and  joint- 
heir  of  Professor  McNulty.  A graduate  of  the  University,  (’06) 
he  is  showing  his  devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater  by  deeds, — and 
deeds  are  always  the  surest  proof  of  heartfelt  attachment.  For 
the  moment,  we  can  only  express  our  gratitude  to  him  in  words, 
but  we  hope  that  deeds  will  not  be  wanting  when  occasion  arises. 

Although  a complete  inventory  of  the  collection  has  not  yet 
been  made,  it  is  certain  that  the  books  must  be  reckoned  by  the 
thousand.  Six,  or  even  seven,  thousand  would  hardly  be  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  their  number.  In  contents  and  quality 
they  savor  of  the  scholar  and  the  book-collector.  They  strike 
one  at  first  sight  as  a very  miscellaneous  set  of  books ; and  that 
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they  certainly  are;  but  a closer  inspection  shows  that  the  great 
bulk  of  them  may  be  ranged  under  the  three  well-defined  cate- 
gories of  Philosophy,  Natural  Science  and  Sociology.  Education, 
Political  Economy  and  Constitutional  History  are  strongly  repre- 
sented. Taken  as  a whole,  it  might  be  described  as  a predomi- 
nantly Scientific  Library. 

And  yet  it  abounds  in  editions  of  the  English  classics,  espe- 
cially of  the  older  dramatist,  and  in  critical  and  didatic  treatises 
on  the  English  Language.  The  greatest  treasure  it  contains  is 
the  huge  Oxford  Dictionary.  Projected  in  1857,  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society  of  Great  Britain,  this  great  work  has  been  running 
its  course — or,  rather,  has  been  lumbering  on  its  way — ever  since ; 
and,  although  it  has  been  steadily  shoved  ahead  by  the  combined 
forces  of  thousands  of  collaborators  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, it  is  still  at  a fairly  good  distance  from  the  letter  Z.  But 
most  great  things  need  time  to  mature ; and  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary is  a really  great  thing  of  the  book  kind.  Our  graduates  of 
’5 7,  by  the  way,  may  take  it  as  a race  between  the  Dictionary 
and  themselves.  We  hope  the  Dictionary  will  win, — that  is  to 
say,  will  reach  the  letter  Z before  its  competitors. 

The  library  contains  a sprinkling  of  books  on  the  fine  arts; 
and  then  on  the  outskirts  of  this  otherwise  very  learned  collec- 
tion there  are  a number  of  works  that  strike  one,  at  first  sight, 
as  mere  curiosities  of  literature,  but  which,  nevertheless,  may  be 
classified  under  learned  headings.  As  illustrations  of  this  more 
curious  element  in  the  collection  we  may  cite  the  “History  of  the 
Rod”  and  the  “History  of  Boys,”  which  the  men  of  ’57  will 
probably  regard  as  identical  in  subject. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  too  far  afield  in  this  ramble 
among  the  new  books.  The  closing  note  of  this  brief  article 
must  be  the  key-note,  and  that  is,  gratitude  to  the  donors.  Once 
more,  then,  hearty  thanks  to  the  estimable  lady  and  the  much- 
esteemed  graduate  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a treasure  of 
which  Fordham  may  well  feel  proud. 


#tfcer  benefactions:. 

IN  keeping  with  the  above  acknowledgment,  we  may  also  men- 
tion with  gratitude  the  receipt  within  the  last  year  of  two 
cheques  of  fifty  dollars  each  and  of  another  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  donor  is  a graduate  of  Fordham  whose  one  regret 
is  that  he  cannot  give  more.  The  gifts  may  seem  small,  but  they 
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are  large  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  giver,  whose  first 
thought  is  of  Alma  Mater  and  is  constant  with  him,  prompting 
him  at  all  times  to  regard  her  interests  and  to  hope  that  time 
will  permit  him  to  make  his  benefactions  greater. 

We  must  also  record  with  gratitude  the  gift  of  five  hundred 
dollars  from  another  loyal  Fordham  man  within  the  past  year. 
Were  it  our  good  fortune  to  receive  other  such  donations  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  the  benefactors,  we  should  soon  be  able 
to  meet  our  needs. 


JletoS  of  tfje  jfflontfj. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  the 
Senior  Class  A.  B.,  held  a Philosophical  Disputation  in  Armory 
. Hall.  Those  present  were,  the  President  of 

emor  the  University,  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  Pat- 

Dxsputation.  rjcj<:  O’Reilly,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  B.  S., 
Rev.  Michael  H.  Hill,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  Professor  of  Logic  and  General  Meta- 
physics, together  with  the  entire  Senior  and  Junior  years  of  the 
University.  The  subject  chosen  was  Psychology,  and  the  theses 
selected  for  defence  were  vigorously  attacked  and  ably  defended. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  present,  the  disputation  was  a signal  suc- 
cess, and  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  work  of  the  class  during 
the  year.  The  defenders  displayed  a mastery  of  their  subjects, 
and  a facility  in  meeting  argument  which  evinced  more  than 
ordinary  metaphysical  acumen  supplemented  by  strenuous  study, 
while  the  objectors  gallantly  kept  up  the  fight  as  long  as  fight- 
ing was  possible.  The  essays  speak  for  themselves,  and  appear 
in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  disputation,  the  Reverend  President 
congratulated  the  class  on  the  excellent  showing  they  had  made, 
and  urged  them  to  still  greater  efforts  during  the  few  weeks 
that  remain  before  graduation.  The  programme  in  detail  was  as 
follows : 

Essay — The  Freedom  of  the  Will P.  Gerald  McLoughlin 

Theses — 

1.  The  will  of  man  is  free. 

2.  The  human  soul  is  a simple  substance. 

3.  The  human  soul  is  a spiritual  substance. 

4.  In  man  there  is  but  one  principle  of  life. 

5.  The  human  soul  is  the  substantial  form  of  the  body. 

Defender,  Wm.  A.  Jackson. 

Objectors,  J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly  and  James  M.  Barrett. 
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PART  II. 

Essay — The  Ego John  W.  Clancy 

Theses — 

1.  The  human  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God. 

2.  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  is  utterly  untenable. 

3.  The  human  soul  continues  to  exist  after  death. 

4.  The  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  an  ethical  ne- 

cessity. 

5.  The  human  soul  is  immortal. 

Defender,  Francis  E.  Fegan. 

Objectors,  Wm.  J.  McKeown  and  Joseph  V.  Middleton. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  26,  Reverend  Emmanuel  de  la 
Moriniere,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Spring  Hill  College, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  gave  a most  entertaining 

Sn^kCSPCSrCHn  1 . t y • •,  TT  11  ry  • r 

lecture  in  University  Hall  on  King  Lear. 

Lecture.  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity, introduced  him  with  a very  apt  address.  The  lecture 
was  in  two  parts : ( 1 ) Shakespeare’s  Moods  Leading  up  to  King 
Lear;  (2)  The  King  Lear.  The  lecturer  showed  great  dramatic 
power,  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  Shakespearean  literature 
and  a reverend  appreciation  of  the  great  playwright.  He  gave 
us  a real  intellectual  treat. 

The  annual  prize  debate  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  28.  From  every  point  of 
view  it  was  a success.  To  begin  with,  the  night 
Annual  was  ideal,  the  attendance  was  large,  and  above 
Prize  all  the  handling  of  the  question  was  excellent. 

Debate.  The  subject  was : “Resolved,  That  Organized 
Labor  should  refrain  from  all  political  activ- 
ity.” Mr.  P.  J.  Barry,  To,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Jackson,  ’09,  defended 
the  resolution,  while  Mr.  E.  H.  Conway,  ’09,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clancy,  ’09,  opposed  it.  The  order  of  the  evening  was  opened 
by  an  address  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  G.  McLaughlin,  ’09. 
Then  followed  the  first  speaker  for  the  affirmative.  Although 
this  was  Mr.  Barry’s  first  attempt  at  public  debate,  he  did  credit- 
ably and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  received  generous  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Conway  arose  for  the  negative,  and  after  making 
a brief  refutation,  proceeded  to  draw  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  the  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  those  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Jackson,  now  for  the  affirmative,  advanced  four  reasons 
which  he  thought  ought  to  exclude  organized  labor  from  enter- 
ing the  political  field.  Mr.  Clancy  closed  the  formal  argumenta- 
tion with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A five-minute  rebuttal  was  granted  each  speaker.  The 
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’03,  ’04, 
’05. 


debate  was  awarded  to  the  negative  side.  The  judges  were  Rev. 
Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88;  John  Aspell,  M.  D.,  ’82,  and  Timothy 
J.  Murray,  ’92.  The  name  of  the  individual  debater  who  won 
the  medal  will  be  announced  on  Commencement  Day. 

At  a recent  term  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Fordham  was  represented  by  three  graduates  among  those 
sworn  in.  They  were  Arthur  J.  Egan,  ’04; 
Edward  J.  Glennon,  ’05,  and  William  J.  Mur- 
ray, ’03. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  ’07,  at 
present  a member  of  second  year  law  (Fordham)  was  recently 
appointed  Village  Clerk  of  Portchester, 
’07.  N.  Y.  We  congratulate  you,  Tom,  and  hope 

it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  towards 

higher  things. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  entertain  during  the  past  week,  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  S.  J.,  of  British  Honduras.  Rev.  Lewis 
Drummond,  S.  J.,  of  the  staff  of  America; 

Visitors.  Rev.  Emmanuel  de  la  Moriniere,  S.  J.,  of 
whose  lecture  mention  has  already  been 
made;  Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  the  eloquent  orator  and  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  on  Jurisprudence  in  our  law  school ; Very 
Rev.  D.  J.  Flynn,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Emmitsburg,  Md. ; Mr.  Joseph  Fargis,  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  Hon. 
John  P.  Dunn,  Rev.  John  H.  Finnegan,  S.  J. 

That  beautiful  Fordham  custom  so  long  observed  here  every 
May  by  the  students,  of  gathering  around  our  Lady’s  statue  on 
the  lawn  each  evening  to  show  their  heart’s 
best  loyalty  to  her  as  Queen  of  May,  is  one 
of  those  practises  that  makes  this  month  of 
tender  bloom  all  the  more  sweet  for  remembrance.  This  year  as 
usual  the  same  exercises  obtain, — a hymn  in  her  honor,  then  a 
brief  address  by  one  of  the  upper  class,  sodality  men,  and  then 
the  Regina  Coeli.  And  to  hear  some  of  the  sweet  tributes  that 
are  uttered  in  her  honor  by  the  student  speaker  before  his  student 
fellows,  makes  one’s  outlook  for  the  future  more  bright.  There 
is  in  it  all  the  scent  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  the  Lady  Fair 
must  be  pleased,  and  she  will  be  generous. 

The  number  of  students  who  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  the  Holy  Father  are  daily  communicants  is  already  very  large, 
and  is  on  the  increase.  Especially  has  the 
number  swelled  during  the  month  of  May. 
A fair  pledge  indeed  of  a noble  after  life, 
and  a pignus  futurae  gloriae. 


During 

May. 


Pignus 

Futural 

Glorial. 
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Oratorical 

Contest. 


The  competitors  and  their  subjects  in  the  oratorical  contest 
held  on  Wednesday,  May  12,  at  8.15  p.  m.,  were:  Garcia  Moreno, 
John  F.  White;  The  Lowly  Great,  George 
W.  Black;  Modern  Education,  Leo  F.  Fitz- 
patrick; The  Californian  Question,  William 
A.  Jackson;  The  Curse  of  the  Age,  Edward 
S.  Brogan ; Joan  of  Arc,  Vincent  H.  Isaacs ; 
The  Spanish  Inquisition,  John  W.  Clancy.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mulholland,  ’97;  Will- 
iam D.  Nugent,  (Boston  College)  ’99. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  week  are  as  follows : June 
6,  at  eight  p.  m.  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Park  avenue  and 
Eighty-fourth  street,  Baccalaureate  sermon 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Mooney,  ’67.  June 
9,  in  the  afternoon,  Medical  School  Com- 
mencement in  University  Hall,  Fordham. 
June  12,  in  the  afternoon,  Law  School  Com- 
mencement, in  University  Hall,  Fordham.  June  14,  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, High  School  Commencement.  June  16,  at  2.30  p.  m., 
Sixty- fourth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  College.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Conde  Benoist  Pal- 
len,  LL.  D.  On  the  morning  of  June  16,  in  the  University  Chapel 
at  ten  o’clock,  Memorial  Mass  for  deceased  Alumni. 


Home 

News. 


& Correction. 

WHEN  the  Football  Association  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Alumni  last  September,  the  response  was  immediate 
and  generous.  One  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Association  and  with  the  most  generous  contribution 
of  all  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  ’95,  of  St.  Bernard’s 
Church,  this  city.  We  have  learned  with  painful  surprise,  that  a 
proper  acknowledgment  of  his  contribution  was  not  made.  We 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  rectify  the  error,  and  to  thank  Fr. 
Kiernan  for  his  thoughtful  generosity. 

OTest  tPomt  ZErtp. 

The  student  body  and  the  Alumni  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  annual  excursion  to  West  Point  will  be  held  this  year  as 
usual.  Wednesday,  June  2nd,  is  the  date,  and  one  of  the  best 
steamers  of  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company  has  been  chartered. 

The  customary  baseball  game  between  the  Army  and  Ford- 
ham will  be  the  feature  of  the  day’s  enjoyment. 
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When  the  history  of  this  remarkable  year  in  Fordham  ath- 
letics is  written,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  of  our  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  effective  organization.  Never  before  has 
there  been  such  generous  and  general  support  of  the  teams  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body,  and  in  large  part  this  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  energetic  and  systematic  work  of  the  Rally- 
ing Committee.  The  clever  management  of  the  sale  and  collec- 
tion of  tickets  by  the  student  officials  has  also  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  increasing  the  finances  of  the  Association. 


Vermont,  4;  Fordham,  6. 


The  varsity  team  kept  up  its  good  work  by  downing  the  Ver- 
mont boys  by  the  score  of  6 to  4.  Egan’s  fielding  in  center  shut 
off  runs,  while  Mahoney’s  pitching  was  excellent.  Collins,  the 
visitors’  pitcher,  is  rated  as  the  best  college  south-paw,  but  al- 
though he  had  many  strike-outs,  the  hits  of  the  Maroon  came 
when  they  were  needed  and  this  accounts  in  large  measure  for 
the  victory.  The  score  : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 1 o o o 

Coffey,  s.  s 2 2 1 2 o 

Mahoney,  p o 1 o 5 1 

Eagan,  c.  f 1 1 3 o o 

Scanlon,  r.  f 0 1 o o 0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib o o 8 o o 

E.  Scheiss,  3b 0 1 1 o o 

Jackson,  c 1 o 13  1 1 

McCaffrey,  2b 1 1 1 2 2 


VERMONT. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Collison,  2b 1 o 3 1 0 

O’Dea,  3b 0 o o 1 o 

Burrington,  c o 012  2 1 

Collins,  p 1 o o 3 1 

McConnell,  1.  f o 1 1 o 1 

Williams,  s.  s o 2 2 o 1 

Gerrard,  r.  f o o o 0 o 

Thomas,  ib 1 o 5 2 o 

Haynes,  c.  f o o 1 o 1 

Shaw,  c.  f 1 1 o o 0 


Totals  6 8 27  10  4 Totals  4 4 24  9 5 

Fordham  2 o 2 o 0 2 o o x — 6 

Vermont o o o 1 o o o 3 o — 4 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6.  Two-base  hit — McConnell.  Three-base 
hit — McCaffrey.  Sacrifice  hit — Mahoney.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham, 
5;  Vermont,  4.  Stolen  bases — Gargan  2,  Coffey  3,  Mahoney,  E.  Scheiss, 
Jackson,  Shaw,  Collison.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Mahoney,  1 ; off  Collins,  1. 
Struck  out — By  Mahoney,  10;  by  Collins,  10.  Passed  balls — Jackson,  1; 
Burrington,  1.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrich.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  5 min- 
utes. Attendance — 900. 
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Georgetown,  4;  Fordham,  1. 

The  first  defeat  of  the  season  was  registered  at  the  hands  of 
our  friendly  rivals  from  the  South  on  their  own  field.  The  Ma- 
roon could  do  nothing  with  Devine,  while  Egan’s  bases  on  balls 
proved  costly.  We  might  add  that  our  team  hit  in  hard  luck, 
many  vicious  drives  going  straight  into  the  hands  of  the  out- 
fielders. The  team  promises  to  make  amends  the  next  time  they 
meet  Georgetown  in  New  York.  The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  1.  f o 1 2 0 o 

Coffey,  s.  s o o x 1 o 

Mahoney,  c.  f o 1 2 o o 

Egan,  p o o 2 2 o 

Scanlon,  r.  f o o o o o 

A.  Scheiss,  ib 0 0 9 o o 

E.  Scheiss,  3b 1 o o 2 o 

Jackson,  c o o 6 1 o 

McCaffrey,  2b o 2 2 3 1 


GEORGETOWN. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Murphy,  c.  f o 1 2 o 1 

Schlafly,  r.  f o 2 3 1 o 

Simon,  1.  f 1 1 2 o 0 

Mayock,  2b o 1 1 4 o 

McDonald,  ib o o 8 o o 

Duffy,  c 0 o 6 1 1 

Sitterding,  3b 1 o 1 o o 

Callahan,  s.  s 1 1 4 o o 

Devine,  p 1 o o 2 o 


Totals  1 4 24  9 1 Totals  4 6 27  8 3 

First  base  on  errors,  Fordham  1;  Left  on  bases,  Georgetown,  6;  Ford- 
ham, 7.  First  base  on  balls,  off  Devine  7 ; off  Egan,  4.  Struck  out  by 
Egan,  7;  by  Devine,  5.  Two-base  hits,  Murphy,  Mayock,  Callahan.  Sac- 
rifice hit,  Coffey.  Stolen  base,  Schafly.  Double  play,  Schafly  to  Duffy. 
Umpire,  Handiboe.  Time  of  game,  1 hour  and  50  minutes. 


Rock  Hill,  o;  Fordham,  5. 


Vic.  Shankey  held  the  Rock  Hall  lads  hitless,  and  this,  coupled 
with  hard  hitting  and  good  base  running  in  the  first  inning,  ac- 
counts for  the  victory.  The  home  team  fielded  poorly  and  was 
very  weak  with  the  stick.  Jackson’s  and  McCaffrey’s  hitting  and 
fielding  were  of  a high  order.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

McCaffrey,  2b 2 2 1 1 o 

Coffey,  s.  s 1 1 1 2 1 

Mahoney,  c.  f 1 o 3 o o 

Egan,  1.  f 1 x 1 o o 

Scanlon,  r.  f o o 1 o o 

A.  Scheiss,  ib o 0 8 o o 

E.  Scheiss,  3b o o o 1 o 

Jackson,  c o 2 1 2 o 

Shankey,  p o o o 3 o 


ROCK  HILL. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Munchen,  ib o o 4 0 o 

Toomey,  2b o o 1 1 1 

Collins,  3b o o 1 0 2 

Thebaud,  s.  s o o o o 1 

Brennan,  c o o 13  o o 

S.  Hinshman,  r.  f..  o o 5 0 0 

H.  Hinshman,  p...  o o x 3 1 

McManwary,  1.  f...  o o 1 1 1 

Bradley,  c.  f o 0 1 1 1 


Totals  5 6 27  9 1 Totals  o o 27  6 7 

Sacrifice  hit,  A.  Scheiss.  Stolen  bases,  McCaffrey  (3),  Coffey,  Scan- 
lon, Jackson  (2),  H.  Hinshman.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Shankey,  3;  off 
Hinshman,  4.  Struck  out,  by  Shankey,  11;  by  Hinshman,  11.  Passed 
balls,  Brennan,  2.  Umpire,  Mr.  Bouthron.  Time  of  game,  1 hour,  30 
minutes. 
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Washington  and  Lee,  i ; Fordham,  5. 

Mahoney’s  hitting  and  pitching  were  too  strong  a combination 
for  the  Southerners.  Chris  struck  out  seventeen  men,  and  Par- 
edes, the  home  twirler,  eleven.  The  pitching  of  the  former  was 
the  more  sensational,  for  he  issued  no  bases  on  balls.  Scanlon 
was  also  in  the  lime-light  with  two  clean  hits.  The  score : 


FORDHAM 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE. 

R.  H.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Shufford,  2b 

. . 1 

0 

0 

2 

I 

Coffey,  s.  s 

. I 

0 

0 

2 

I 

Hood,  1.  f 

. . 0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  p 

. . 0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Herring,  3b 

. . 0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Egan,  c.  f 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stras,  ib 

. . . 0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Scanlon,  r.  f 

. 1 

2 

2 

0 

I 

Anthony,  c 

. . . 0 

1 

10 

2 

2 

A.  Scheiss,  ib 

O 

6 

0 

1 

Gannon,  c.  f 

. . 0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  3b 

. 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Clarke,  r.  f 

. . . 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c 

. 0 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 

Hodgekin,  r.  f... 

. . 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McCaffrey,  2b 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Speed,  s.  s 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Paredes,  p 

. . 0 

0 

I 

O 

0 

*Beddow 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

• 5 

6 27 

6 

3 

Totals  

2 

27 

8 

5 

*Batted 

for  Gannon 

in  the 

ninth. 

Struck  out,  by  Mahoney  17;  by  Paredes,  11.  Two-base  hits,  Scanlon, 
Anthony.  Passed  ball,  Anthony.  Wild  pitch,  Paredes.  Time  of  game, 
1 hour,  50  minutes.  Umpire,  Mr.  Graham. 


Virginia,  2;  Fordham,  1. 

Virginia,  champions  of  the  South,  defeated  the  Maroon  in  a 
closely  fought  and  intensely  interesting  game.  Egan  pitched 
splendid  ball,  but  the  fielding  behind  him  was  uncertain  and  the 
hitting  very  poor.  The  score : 

FORDHAM.  VIRGINIA. 


R.  H.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan.  1.  f 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bickford,  s. 

s.,  c.  f.  0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Coffey,  s.  s 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Blakney,  2b. 

2 

O 

I 

2 

0 

Mahoney,  c.  f . . . 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Dabney,  ib. 

2 

7 

0 

1 

Egan,  p 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

3 

I 

Hoff,  3b ... . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Scanlon,  c.  f . . . . 

. . . 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cabaniss,  r. 

f 0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib. . . 

. . . 0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Hume,  1.  f . . 

0 

O 

5 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  3b. . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Pritchett,  c. 

f 0 

O 

2 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c 

. . . I 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Honaker,  s. 

s 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McCaffrey,  2b. . . 

. . . 0 

I 

5 

2 

2 

Stanton,  c. . 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Witmer,  p. . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Totals  

. . . 1 

4 24 

15 

3 

Totals  . . . 

5 27 

7 

3 

Earned  run — Virginia.  Left  on  bases — Virginia  4;  Fordham  6.  Two- 
base  hit,  Cabaniss.  Three-base  hits — Bickford,  Dabney.  Struck  out,  by 
Witmer,  9;  Egan,  5.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan,  3.  Double  play — Coffey 
to  McCaffrey  to  A.  Scheiss.  Sacrifice  hit — Cabaniss.  Stolen  bases — Blak- 
ney  (2),  Gargan,A.  Schei  ss.  Umpire — Evans  (Eastern  League).  Time  of 
game— 1.37. 

Baltimore  (Eastern  League),  2;  Fordham,  1. 

Our  first  essay  in  several  seasons  against  a professional  team 
resulted  in  a defeat  by  the  score  of  2 to  1.  The  strength  of  the 
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Orioles  may  be  judged  from  the  battles  they  gave  the  Giants 
during  the  preliminary  season.  Mahoney  held  the  leaguers  run- 
less for  eight  innings,  but  his  hoodoo  came  in  the  ninth,  when 
Cassidy,  first  man  up  in  that  inning,  stepped  into  a close  ball  and 
was  hit.  He  was  allowed  to  take  his  base  in  spite  of  protests 
from  the  Maroon  and  the  half-frozen  spectators  who,  to  be  ac- 
curate, numbered  sixty-nine.  He  was  forced  at  second  by  Catiz. 
Hall  doubled,  scoring  Catiz,  but  was  out  at  third  trying  to  stretch 
the  hit.  This  tied  the  score  and  the  worst  we  looked  for  was  a 
tie,  as  it  was  raining  hard  and  becoming  very  dark.  But  Mc- 
Caffrey fumbled  Pfeifer’s  bouncer  and  Byers’  smash  into  left 
scored  him  and  ended  a hard  luck  game  for  Fordham.  Score: 


FORDHAM 

BALTIMORE. 

R.  H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jackson,  1.  f . . . , 

0 

2 

2 

O 

0 

Coffey,  s.  s 

. . . 0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Poland,  c.  f . . . . , 

. . . . 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  p 

I 

I 

3 

0 

Dunn,  2b 

. . . . 0 

0 

I 

4 

0 

Egan,  c 

. . . 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Cassidy,  ib. . . . 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Scanlon,  r.  f . . . . 

. . . 0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

Catiz,  s.  s 

0 

0 

4 

I 

A.  Scheiss,  ib. . . 

. . . 0 

I 

n 

0 

I 

Hall.  3b 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  3b. . . 

. . . 0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

Pfeffer,  r.  f 

...  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c 

. . . 0 

0 

s 

2 

0 

Byers,  c 

0 

1 

7 

1 

0 

McCaffrey,  2b... 

I 

3 

3 

2 

Maroney,  p 

...  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Dessau,  p 

...  0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Totals  

4 

26 

18 

3 

Totals  

6 

2 7 

12 

1 

Two-base  hits,  Byers,  Hall.  Sacrifice  hits,  Poland,  Dunn,  Egan.  Sto- 
len bases — Coffey,  Gargan,  Byers,  Poland.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Mahoney, 
3.  Struck  out,  by  Mahoney,  3;  by  Maroney,  3;  by  Dressau,  5.  Time  of 
game,  1.55. 

Rensselaer,  o;  Fordham,  12. 

The  first  game  after  the  Southern  trip  resulted  in  an  easy  vic- 
tory for  the  Maroon.  The  game  was  too  one-sided  to  be  inter- 
esting, the  result  never  being  in  doubt.  O’Reilly’s  debut  as  a 
’varsity  pitcher  was  a distinct  success,  and  with  more  experience 
in  the  box  he  should  be  a wonder.  He  had  besides  the  usual 
curves,  a good  spitter,  struck  out  five  men  and  held  the  up-Staters 
hitless  in  the  three  innings  he  worked.  The  score: 


FORDHAM.  RENSSELAER. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

r.  : 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 

•••  3 

2 

I 

0 

0 

Inskip,  c.  f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffey,  s.  s 

. . . 1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

I'luger,  s.  s 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Mahoney,  c.  f . . . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Inglis,  1.  f 

0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

Scanlon,  r.  f . . . . 

. . . 1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Aird,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib. . . 

. . . 0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Bother,  ib 

. . . . 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  3b. . . 

. . . 0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Dubois,  c 

1 

10 

0 

1 

Jackson,  c 

1 

10 

3 

0 

Baldwin,  p 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

McCaffrey,  2b... 

. . . I 

I 

0 

2 

0 

Higbee,  2b 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Shankey,  p 

. . . 0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

Wise,  r.  f 

. . . . 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O’Reilly  

I 

0 

0 

0 

Watkin,  p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Egan  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

13 

2 7 

11 

0 

Totals  

2 

24 

8 

4 
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Two-base  hits — Mahoney,  Scanlon.  Sacrifice  hit — Coffey.  Stolen  bas- 
es— Gargan,  2,  Coffey,  Mahoney,  Egan,  Scanlon,  2,  Jackson,  Inglis.  Bases 
on  balls — off  Shankey,  2;  O’Reilly,  2;  Baldwin,  3.  Struck  out,  by  Shankey 
6,  O’Reilly,  5:  Baldwin,  4;  Watkin,  4.  Umpire — Mr.  Dietrick. 

Yale,  3 ; Fordham,  2. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  hold  a team  to  two  hits  and  then  lose  your 
game,  but  this  is  just  what  happened  to  Mahoney  in  the  Yale 
game.  Five  errors  tell  the  tale,  and  all  committed  in  the  in- 
field. This  was  really  the  cause  of  the  defeat  and  the  first  vic- 
tory for  Yale  in  a long  time  on  the  diamond  over  a Fordham 
team.  The  game  was  called  in  the  eighth  inning  account  of  rain. 
The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 1 o 0 0 

Coffey,  s.  s o o o 0 1 

Mahoney,  p o 1 1 5 o 

Egan,  c.  f 0 o 2 0 0 

Scanlon,  r.  f 1 1 2 o 0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib o on  0 r 

F„  Scheiss,  3b o o o 1 1 

Jackson,  c 0 0 4 3 o 

McCaffrey,  2b o 1 2 4 2 


YALE. 

R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Philbin,  c o 1 4 4 2 

Badger,  3b o o o 1 0 

Murphy,  c.  f 0 0 o 1 0 

Van  Vleek,  r.  f.,  p. . 20060 

Jefferson,  ib o on  1 0 

Logan,  2b o 0 2 3 0 

Malloy,  1.  f o o o 0 0 

Fells,  s.  s 1 0 5 1 1 

Lippitt,  r.  f o 1 o o 0 

Merritt,  p o 0 o 1 o 


Totals  2 4 22  13  5 Totals  3 2 24  15  1 

Bases  on  Balls — off  Van  Vleek,  4;  Merrit,  1 ; Mahoney,  3.  Struck  out, 
by  Van  Vleek,  4;  by  Merritt,  1;  by  Mahoney,  4.  Double  play — Mahoney 
to  A.  Scheiss.  Stolen  base — Fells  & Van  Vleek.  Sacrifice  hits,  Murphy, 
Coffey.  Umpire — Mr.  Reilly. 

The  results  of  the  other  games  were:  At  Worcester — Holy 
Cross  4,  Fordham  7;  at  Cambridge — Harvard  7,  Fordham  2;  at 
Fordham — Columbia  1,  Fordham  o;  at  Fordham — Georgetown 
1,  Fordham  7;  at  Easton — Lafayette  5,  Fordham  1.  An  account 
of  these  games  will  appear  later. 


The  batting 

averages  of  the  ’varsity 

players  who  have  taken 

part  in  three  or 

more  games  up  to  May 

10,  are  as 

follows : 

At  Bat. 

Hits. 

Per  Cent. 

O’Reilly 

11 

5 

•456 

Scanlon  

57 

18 

.316 

Mahoney  

53 

15 

.283 

McCaffrey  . . . . 

37 

10 

,270 

Coffey 

57 

15 

.263 

Egan  

53 

13 

•245 

Gargan  

50 

10 

.200 

Jackson  

40 

8 

.200 

E.  Schiess 

40 

5 

•125 

A.  Schiess 

49 

6 

.123 

Shankey  

11 

1 

.091 

Joseph  S 

. Baldwin. 

Hetrietos 


DURING  the  past  month  we  have  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers two  volumes,  the  work  of  two  of  Fordham’s  sons. 
The  first  that  came  is  from  the  pen  of  T.  A.  Daly,  ’91, 
a book  of  poems,  entitled  “Carmina.”  The  other  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  that  distinguished  scholar,  author 
and  lecturer,  and  bears  as  its  title  “Catholic  Churchmen  in 
Science,”  (Second  Series).  Fordham  is  indeed  proud  of  these 
men,  and  they  give  large  promise  of  yet  greater  things  in  the 
future.  We  congratulate  them  both  on  their  splendid  achieve- 
ment, and  submit  the  following  brief  review  of  their  works: 


Carmina. 

Carmina.  T.  A.  Daly.  John  Lane  Company.  $1.00  net. 

Postage,  10  cents. 

Some  time  ago  we  put  away  in  our  scrapbook  a clipping  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  was  captioned  “The  Missing 
Note  in  Poetry.”  Its  substance  was  to  the  effect  that  probably 
never  was  there  an  age  when  so  much  good  and  sincere  verse 
was  written  as  in  the  present:  that  in  rhythmical  skill,  in  a 
certain  artistic  neatness,  in  ingenuity,  the  poems  printed  month 
by  month  in  the  better  magazines  are  above  the  average  of 
Whittier,  though  they  leave  us  dissatisfied,  while  Whittier,  for 
example,  has  a meaning  and  a weight  which  can  be  allowed  to 
no  living  American  poet,  nor  to  any  of  the  younger  generation 
in  England.  They  are  often  melodious,  they  catch  the  more 
evanescent  beauties  of  nature  with  fine  sensibility,  they  are  some- 
times richly  emotional,  even  passionate.  Then  what  is  lacking? 
This,  that  for  the  moral  values  of  life  they  have  no  voice. 

After  reading  through  “Carmina,”  it  seems  to  us  that  here  is  a 
collection  of  poems  that  is  a clear  exception  to  the  last  dictum. 
For  if  there  is  one  excelling  value  they  possess,  that  is  a moral 
value.  In  them  all,  Mr.  Daly  uses  his  rare  gift  of  numbers  for 
an  exalted  purpose.  Whether  it  be  in  sweetly  singing  of  that 
sweet  theme,  home,  the  foundation  of  society  and  of  govern- 
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ments,  or  in  jocosely  chiding  the  bachelor,  or  again  in  telling  of 
the  bandanna  and  the  bundle,  or  lastly  in  picturing  to  us  the 
beauties  of  the  visible  world  with  their  reference  to  the  invisible, 
there  is  ever  to  be  found  a sentiment  that  is  lofty,  uplifting,  en- 
nobling. Particularly  is  this  true  in  his  songs  about  the  Italian 
immigrant.  They  make  strongly  for  the  moral  uplift  of  the 
value  of  life  for  that  immigrant.  Mr.  Daly  has  faith  in  the 
subject  of  his  song,  and  holds  that  the  unjustly  estimated  Italian 
is  of  a noble  fibre,  capable  of  becoming  a worthy  and  useful 
citizen  of  our  land.  In  the  history  of  nations,  songs  have  before 
now  raised  peoples  to  a higher  level.  It  is  not  too  much  to  think 
that  this  book  will  do  much  good  along  similar  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing happy  selection  will  give  point  to  our  several  assertions. 


APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA. 

W’at  for  you  call  me  “Dago  man,” 

An’  mak’  so  bada  face? 

Ees  no  room  for  Eetalian 
Een  deesa  bigga  place? 

I s’pose  you  are  more  better  dan 
Da  Dago  man  could  be. 

But,  pleassa,  Meester  ’Merican, 

I ask  you  wait  and  see. 

How  long  you  leeve  een  deesa  land? 
Eh?  Thirta-seven  year? 

Ees  onla  seexa  mont’,  my  frand, 

Seence  I am  cornin’  here. 

I weesh  you  geeve  me  time  for  try 
An’  see  w’at  I can  do, 

So  mebbe  I gon’  be,  bimeby, 

So  gooda  man  like  you. 

Baycause  I am  so  strong,  I guess 
I gon’  do  pretta  wal. 

So  long  I ’tand  to  beezaness 
An’  jus’  bayhave  mysal’. 

My  leetla  cheeldren,  too,  ees  strong — 

Eh?  You  no  gotta  none? 

You  married,  Meester?  Eh?  How  long? 
Twalve  year ! an’  no  got  wan  ? 

Oh,  I am  sad  for  you,  my  frand — 

Eh?  Why  you  laugh  at  me? 
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Escuse ! I do  not  ondrastand  ; 

I am  so  strange,  you  see. 

My  “keeds  ees  no  good  breed,”  you  say? 

Ah ! wal,  ees  mebbe  not, 

But  dey  weell  be  more  good  som’  day 
Dan  dose  you  don’  ta  got ; 

An’  dey  be  stronga  ’Merican, 

More  strong  dan  you  are,  too. 

Ees  notta  many  Dago  man 
So  skeenny  lika  you. 

Oh ! pleass,  my  frand,  no  gatta  mad ! 

Shak’  han’  bayfore  you  go, 

Escusa  me!  I am  so  sad 
For  speakin’  to  you  so. 

But  why  you  call  me  “Dago  man” 

An’  mak’  so  bada  face? 

Ees  no  room  for  Eetalian 
Een  deesa  bigga  place? 

Mr.  Daly,  however,  seems  to  think  that  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained  both  for  the  immigrant  and  his  adopted  country,  by 
inducing  him  to  thatch  his  roof  in  the  country,  far  from  the 
madding  crowd,  the  ignoble  strife  of  big  cities.  And  plausibly, 
for  the  Italian  knows  and  loves  the  verdant  country  soil.  To 
prove  it,  listen  to  this : 

DA  SWEETA  SOIL. 

All  weenter-time  I work  for  deeg 
Da  tranch  een  ceety  street, 

An’  I am  looka  like  da  peeg 
An’  smal  jus’  ’bout  as  sweet, 

Baycause  my  han’s,  my  face,  my  clo’es 
Ees  dirty  as  can  be, 

An’  sewer-gas  ees  een  my  nose 
An’  steeck  all  ovra  me. 

More  dirty  an’  more  mean  I feel 
Dan  I am  look  to  you ; 

My  soul  eenside  ees  seeck,  but  steell, 

W’at  am  I gona  do  ? 

Ees  notheeng  sweet  een  ceety  street 
For  mak’  me  better  man. 

All  men  an’  theengs  dat  I am  meet 
Mak’  meanness  all  dey  can, 

An’  all  dey  speak  ees  ogly  words 
An’  do  som’  ogly  theeng. 
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So  even,  too,  dose  leetla  birds, 

Dat  ought  be  glad  an’  seeng, 

Dey  fight  each  other  een  da  dirt 
For  dirty  food  dey  eat. 

Ah ! so  my  soul  eenside  ees  hurt 
For  work  een  ceety  street. 

But  yestaday ! Oh,  yestaday, 

I leeve,  I breathe  again ! 

Do  boss  ees  sand  me  far  away 
For  work  een  countra  lane. 

How  can  I mak’  you  ondrastand — 
You  are  so  grand,  so  reech — 

To  know  da  joy  I feel,  my  frand, 

For  deeg  dees  countra  deetch? 

I sweeng  my  peeck,  an’  Oh ! da  smal, 
W’en  first  I turn  da  sod ! 

So  sweet!  Escuse  me  eef  I tal 
Ees  like  da  breath  of  God. 

So  pure  da  soil,  like  Eetaly, 

I stoop  an’  taka  piece 
An’  den — Oh ! donta  laugh  at  me — 

I talk  to  eet  and  keess ! 

An’  while  I do  dees  foola  theeng 
An’  mak’  so  seelly  tears, 

Ees  com’  a pritta  bird  an’  seeng 
Hees  music  een  my  ears. 

You  know  dees  ’Mericana  bird, 

Weeth  breast  so  lika  flame, 

So  red ; I do  not  know  da  word 
You  say  for  call  hees  name, 

But  w’at  he  seeng  ees  plain  to  me, 

An’  dees  ees  part  of  eet : 

“Ees  spreeng,  ees  spreeng  een  Eetaly, 
So  sweeta,  sweeta,  sweet !” 

Oh,  eef  you  weesh  da  Dagoman, 

Dat  com’  for  leeve  weeth  you, 

To  be  da  gooda  ’Merican 
An’  love  dees  countra,  too ; 

I ask  you  tak’  heem  by  da  hand, 

Away  from  ceety  street, 

An’  show  heem  first  dees  granda  land 
Where  eet  ees  pure  and  sweet. 
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“Carmina”  may  be  called  a companion  to  “Canzoni,”  that 
inimitable  volume  which  went  through  several  editions  and 
through  numerous  homes  and  hearts,  bringing  sunshine  and 
laughter  into  many  a sombre  world.  It  is  filled  with  the  same 
spirit  of  mirth,  humor,  tenderness,  pathos.  The  author’s  mas- 
tery of  rhythm,  especially  in  his  pieces  of  dialect,  is,  we  had 
almost  said,  witching.  His  willing  thoughts  flow  gracefully 
through  willing  lines,  while,  like  pleasant  streams  that  give  them- 
selves up  unselfishly  to  the  ocean,  they  yield  to  multitudes  of  men 
unstinted  pleasure,  sweetness  and  instruction. 

Were  it  not  that  lack  of  space  and  the  publisher’s  copyright 
prevent  us,  we  should  like  to  print  some  of  the  selections  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  book.  For  Mr.  Daly’s  powers  are  not 
confined  to  dialect  only.  As  a piece  of  rare  imagery  we  commend 
“A  Song  for  April.”  The  make-up  of  the  book  is  very  attrac- 
tive. P.  S. 


Catfjoltc  Cfjurctmten  tn  Science. 

Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science.  Second  Series. 
Lives  of  Great  Contributors  to  Science  who  were  Cath- 
olic Clergymen.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  Dolphin  Press,  1305  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia.  1909.  Price,  $1.00  net.  By  mail, 
$1.08. 

This  second  series  of  Catholic  churchmen  who  became  dis- 
tinguished in  science,  follows  the  lines  of  the  author’s  well-known 
first  volume.  Probably  the  most  striking  chapter  in  this  book  is 
the  life  of  Guy  de  Chauliac,  the  great  father  of  modern  surgery. 
Surgery  is  supposed  to  be  of  only  recent  development.  Many 
historians  have  insisted  that  the  reason  why  there  was  no  surgery 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  the  Church  was  opposed  to  it  for 
various  reasons.  This  life  of  the  Papal  physician  and  Chamber- 
lain  of  three  of  the  Avignon  Popes,  who  wrote  a great  manual 
of  surgery  that  for  two  centuries  after  his  death  was  the  most 
used  text-book  in  the  medical  schools  of  Europe,  is  a complete 
contradiction  of  these  curious  historical  notions.  Guy  de  Chau- 
liac operated  on  the  brain,  opened  the  thorax,  sewed  up  wounds 
of  the  intestines,  operated  for  hernia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  treatment  of  fractures,  according  to  the  principles  that  were 
to  be  used  for  the  next  four  centuries.  Besides  this  interesting 
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narrative,  the  volume  contains  the  story  of  the  Ophthalmologist 
Pope  John  XXI,  who  had  been  before  his  election  to  the  Papacy 
a physician  and  the  head  of  the  health  department  of  Rome. 
Entertaining  accounts  of  the  career  of  x\lbertus  Magnus,  and 
of  Regiomontanus  whose  Calendar  enabled  Columbus  to  foretell 
the  eclipse  by  which  he  won  over  the  Indians,  complete  the 
strictly  biographical  part  of  the  volume.  Then  follow  sketches 
of  two  groups  of  clerical  scientists — the  great  Jesuit  astronomers 
of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  clergymen  whose  pioneer 
work  in  electricity  did  so  much  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  our 
electrical  science. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  of  the  first  series  of  Catholic  Churchmen 
in  Science  that  it  answered  in  a telling  fashion  the  oft-repeated 
question  whether  there  is  real  opposition  between  religion  and 
science.  Not  that  the  book  in  the  slightest  degree  assumes  a 
polemically  controversial  tone : it  carries  the  answer  in  the  very 
recital  of  the  life-work  of  its  subjects  and  in  the  setting  of  the 
times  during  which  these  scholarly  and  zealous  clergymen  pur- 
sued their  original  scientific  labors.  There  are  seven  authentic 
portraits  in  the  book,  which  is  in  make-up  a companion  in  all 
respects  of  the  volume  which  contained  the  first  chapters  of  this 
part  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  instructive  and  entertaining  apolo- 
getical  writings. 


Hato  Ikfjool  JSotefi. 


SEVERAL  of  the  members  of  the  Third  Year  Class  have  al- 
ready passed  the  Bar  examinations  and  have  become  full 
fledged  lawyers,  entitled  to  send  bills  to  their  clients  for 
“Professional  services  rendered.”  Strange  to  say  there  is  scarcely 
any  perceptible  change  in  their  appearance.  Their  size  is  no 
greater  than  it  was  before,  nor — and  odd  indeed  to  the  under- 
graduate it  is — do  they  assume  any  attitude  of  “knowing  it  all.” 
However,  there  is  an  expression,  if  one  will  watch  closely,  which 
comes  now  and  then  over  their  countenances  that  seems  to  say — 
“Oh,  it  is  all  over : the  dreaded  bugaboo  which  through  these  three 
years  have  goaded  my  weary  mind  and  body  to  labor,  I have  cast 
aside.  The  troubles  and  fears  of  my  Law  School  years  have  been 
dissipated  at  last.” 

The  elections  of  the  Second  Year  Class  held  during  the  win- 
ter, an  account  of  which  did  not  appear  in  these  pages,  had  the 
following  results : John  D.  Lyons,  President ; Thomas  F.  Con- 
nolly, Vice-President;  John  F.  Conway,  Secretary;  John  N. 
Scelsa,  Treasurer;  Edward  F.  Jordan,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  First  Year  men,  the  uninitiated,  have  displayed  a spirit 
that  well  deserves  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  other  classes.  The 
last  to  enter  the  Law  School,  their  class  dinner  and  other  activi- 
ties in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  have  given  them  a just 
claim  to  be  called  the  first  in  School  Spirit. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  by  the  students  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  that  the  members  of  the  Law  School 
are  not  loyal  Fordham  men,  because  they  do  not  always  attend 
the  games  and  other  affairs  of  the  University.  Such  a presump- 
tion would  be  absolutely  without  foundation.  There  are  no  more 
loyal  men  in  any  department  of  Fordham  than  in  the  Law  School. 
But  the  hours  of  the  lectures  are  so  placed  that  attendance  at  such 
affairs  would  be  impossible.  And  believing  that  attention  to  duty 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  loyalty, — the  law  men  have  gone  to  the 
lectures. 

The  equanimity  of  the  School,  which  experienced  a slight  dis- 
turbance preceding  and  during  the  mid-year  examinations,  and 
which  was  just  regaining  its  normal  state,  is  at  present  suffering 
a rather  severe  shock,  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  June  tests  of 
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scholarship.  Until,  like  the  winter,  these  are  over  and  gone,  there 
will  be  little  peace  or  rest. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Wellman,  concluded  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  6,  at  the  Catholic  Club,  have  set  a high  standard  for  the 
School  to  follow  at  its  very  outset.  There  should  be  little  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  it  will  be  consistently  followed.  The  career 
of  the  School,  short  as  it  has  been,  warrants  any  such  statement. 

Thomas  F.  Connolly. 


^Publications 


Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselaer , S.  J by  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Spillane,  S.J.  An  illustrated  volume  of  300  pages.  $1.25. 
Now  ready. 

Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.  $1.60. 

“This  stately  and  elegant  volume  is  a very  valauble  addition 
to  American  Catholic  literature.  * * * The  pages  are  pic- 

turesque and  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  even  if  they  were 
not  lit  up  with  twenty-seven  well  executed,  full-page  illustra- 
tions.”— The  Irish  Monthly. 

“For  lovers  of  history  and  biography,  of  the  adventurous,  the 
heroic,  and  the  saintly,  there  is  much  to  attract  the  attention  in 
this  volume  of  over  300  large,  clearly  printed  pages.” — The  Sac- 
red Heart  Review. 

“Father  Campbell,  in  that  inimitable  style  which  has  been 
our  delight  for  a long  time,  has  just  made  a worthy  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  country.” — The  Homiletic  Monthly. 

“In  producing  this  volume  Father  Campbell  has  furnished  in 
lasting  popular  form  a splendid  story  of  heroic,  apostolic  zeal.” — 
The  Catholic  World. 

“The  present  biographies,  while  faithful  to  fact,  are  neverthe- 
less more  romantic  than  most  novels,  and  told  in  much  better 
style.  ’ ’ — Ecclesiastical  R eview. 

The  Popes  and  Sciences,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nerv- 
ous Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New 

York.  Price,  $2.00. 

Of  this  book  Prof.  Pagel,  the  greatest  living  historian  of 
medicine,  Prof.  Walsh’s  old  teacher  in  Berlin,  says  “that  it  is  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine  that  has 
come  out  of  America.”  Professor  Pagel  himself  is  not  a Catholic. 

Prof.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said : “There 
is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  contributing  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  Dr.  Walsh.” 
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“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  will  remove  any  misconceptions  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public.” — The  New  York  Sun. 

“Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent  au- 
thoritative histories  of  science  that  instead  of  opposing,  the  Popes 
were  as  judicious  and  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as  they  were 
of  art.” — The  Southern  Star. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  extensive 
learning  and  the  vigor  of  its  style.” — The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  deserve 
to  be  widely  read  and  circulated,  especially  among  Catholics,  for 
they  settle  many  vexed  questions  and  enable  Catholics  to  rebut 
at  once  many  slanders  against  the  Church.  Above  all  they  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  makes  people,  even  sup- 
posedly educated  people,  still  cling  to  the  old  calumnies.” — The 
Southern  Messenger. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want  to 
get  both  sides  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes  to 
science.” — The  Independent  (New  York). 

“We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White’s  ‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom,’  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they  attempt  to  answer 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  ‘The  Popes  and  Science.’  ” The  Evening 

Post  (New  York). 

“However  strong  the  reader’s  prejudice,  he  cannot  lay  down 
Prof.  Walsh’s  volume  without  at  least  conceding  that  the  author 
has  driven  His  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the  academic  superstition 
about  Papal  opposition  to  science.” — The  Nation. 

Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Price,  $2.00  (net). 

This  book  has  been  welcomed  as  one  of  the  important  contri- 
butions to  medical  biography.  It  shows  the  surprising  fact  that 
the  greatest  discoverers  in  nineteenth  century  medicine,  not  a few 
of  them,  but  practically  all  of  the  greatest  were  Catholics,  and 
that  all  of  them  were  believers.  Medicine  is  usually  thought  to  be 
unorthodox.  This  is  true  only  for  the  mediocre  minds  among 
medical  scientists. 
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“The  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  his 
picture  of  the  men  these  great  discoverers  were.  All  of  them  did 
their  work  before  they  were  thirty;  all  of  them  were  observers 
and  not  theorists ; all  were  wonderfully  sympathetic  and  had 
many  good  friends;  no  one  of  them  was  a specialist  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  strangest  of  all,  all  of  them  were  sincere 
believers  in  religion.” — II  P oliclimco , of  Milan,  Italy. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  book  is  that  so  many 
of  the  men  described  were  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  domi- 
nant idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is  not  incompatible  with 
devouted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.” — Science. 

“Prof.  Walsh  has  done  well  to  publish  in  collected  form  the 
stories  of  the  most  notable  masters  of  medicine,  thus  rendering 
it  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  appreciate  what  we 
of  the  present  day  owe  to  our  illustrious  predecessors,  who  by 
their  discoveries  rendered  possible  the  advances  in  knowledge 
which  have  since  taken  place.  His  list  of  men  is  well  chosen. 
The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  interesting,  and  well  adapted 
to  convey  to  thoughtful  members  of  our  profession  just  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  that  they  would  wish  to  obtain. 
We  hope  that  the  book  will  find  many  readers.” — The  London 
Lancet. 

“Dr.  Walsh  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old  proverb  that 
where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  at  least  two  atheists. 
No  more  thoroughly  representative  group  of  the  Makers  of 
Modern  Medicine  could  be  selected  than  those  he  has  given,  yet 
all  of  them  were  believers  and  most  of  them  were  Catholics.” — - 
The  Tribune,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  that  no  educated  Catholic  can 
afford  to  be  without  when  academic  friends  make  assertions  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  science. 


AD  VERTISMENTS. 


HATFIELD,  MAGUIRE  & CO. 

To 

LA  WYERS  OF  FORDHAM,  Greeting  : 


Commanb  f^OU,  That,  all  business  and  excuses  being 
laid  aside,  you  and  each  of  you  appear  and  attend  before 


CHAS  . A . S . JiATFIELD , ex  jgg^  sucj1  times,  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  yourselves,  at  his  office,  in  the  Lawyers  Title  Building, 
No.  160  Broadway,  Manhattan,  County  of  New  York,  and  that  you 
bring  with  you,  and  produce,  at  the  times  and  place  aforesaid,  any 
publications,  notices  of  sales,  Surrogates’  notices,  and  citations, 
referee’s  notices,  and  all  other  matters  requiring  insertions  and  ad- 
vertising in  newspapers,  now  in  your  custody,  or  which  may  here- 
after come  into  your  possession,  or  under  your  direction  or  super- 
vision, in  your  capacity  as  attorneys  and  counsellors  at-law,  or  as 
referees,  or  in  any  other  capacity  whatsoever. 


Dated,  New  York,  May  15th,  1909. 
Timothy  Murray,  ’92, 
Attorney. 


(Signed) 

JOSEPH  A.  MAGUIRE 


Brig.-Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  LL.D. 
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minima  ^ictrtx. 

OUR  world’s  within  ourselves,  to  make  or  mar. 
A like  ill-fortune  shocks  a host  of  men  ; 

Some  crush  beneath  it,  ne’er  to  rise  again; 
But  other  some  resist  the  stunning  jar, 

Grip  fast  their  purpose,  swing  from  star  to  star, 
Beneath  them  spurn  forever  fog  and  fen, 

And  mount  to  heights  that  fear  can  never  ken. 

Man  rides  his  soul ! this  his  triumphal  car ! 

Souls  give  to  vaunting  circumstance  the  lie. 

Fear  fathers  evil;  faith  brings  good  to  birth. 

A grovelling  fear  can  drag  a giant  down 
And  pin  his  spirit  to  the  craven  earth  ; 

A buoyant  faith  can  lift  a weakling  high, 

To  rule  a realm,  to  seize  and  hold  a crown. 

CHARLES  A.  WINGERTER,  ’87.,  LL.D. 


i&ottte  Catfcoltc  $oets  of  tfje  fiast 
Centurp. 


GLANCING  back  through  the  century  so  lately  drawn  to  a 
close  and  marking  those  Catholics  who  have  won  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  the  men  to  be  remembered,  we 
find  many  placed  under  the  spotless  wing  of  the  church,  whose 
lives  were  so  discordant  that  we  wonder  at  the  license  of  the 
union.  And  it  is  really  inexplicable  unless  we  presuppose  that 
the  church  receives  them  under  her  banner  not  as  men  to  whom 
she  can  point  with  pride  as  representative  of  her  teaching,  not  as 
poets  who  have  honored  her  in  song  or  in  story,  not  as  true 
Catholic  poets,  but  only  as  poets  who  died  Catholics.  With  this 
thought  ever  before  us,  directing  our  footsteps  through  the  long 
aisles  of  the  temple;  the  first  tablet  to  arrest  our  eager  gaze  is 
emblazoned  with  the  name  of  a convert  to  our  religion.  There 
have  lived  many  good  poets  during  the  past  century,  and  some 
great  ones,  some  whose  names  will  live  long,  no  doubt,  and  will 
be  hearkened  to  with  reverence  in  the  years  to  come.  But  of 
them  all  there  are  only  a few  whose  works  are  not  an  echo  of 
something  gone  before,  and  Coventry  Patmore  is  perhaps  the 
leader  of  these  unique,  these  “solitary  specimen  of  an  unrelated 
species.”  Unhampered  by  the  drag-chains  of  a youthful  ideal, 
which  held  so  many  of  his  contemporary  poets  from  their  nat- 
ural bents,  he  gives  full  rein  to  his  fancy  and  his  genius,  and 
mounts  to  heights  of  such  poignancy  of  feeling  as  it  is  allowed 
few  men  to  gain.  He  was  a man  distinct  from  all  about  him — 
distinct  in  his  manners,  in  his  appearance,  his  thoughts,  his 
writings,  he  seemed  to  live  in  a place  apart,  to  which  he  admits 
us,  and  whose  beauties  we  glimpse  in  his  wondrous  poetry. 

The  Angel  of  the  House,  the  poem  which  first  brought  Pat- 
more to  the  notice  of  the  public,  is  the  “tracing  of  the  ebb  and 
flow,”  the  petty  joys  and  trials  of  a young  couple  of  his  own  time. 
A difficult  task  for  any  poetic  pen,  but  when  we  find  woven 
around  such  prosaic  commonplace,  a depth  of  feeling  and  beauty 
of  description  which  we  might  expect  in  an  epic,  we  wonder  at 
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the  effrontery  of  those  who  accuse  him  of  “domestic  senti- 
mentalism.” It  is  a most  charming  novel  in  verse;  the  versi- 
fication moves  with  much  ease  and  sprightliness,  and  in  the  ex- 
pression there  is  a union  of  the  dignified  and  the  gay  which  cap- 
tivates us  at  once.  It  would  be  impossible  to  study  one  part 
alone;  the  meeting,  the  courtship,  the  marriage,  all  are  so  closely 
connected  one  with  the  other,  that  tp  separate  them  would  be  to 
destroy  them;  for,  in  the  words  of  another,  “the  chief  excellence 
of  The  Angel  of  the  House  is  its  excellence  as  a whole.” 

But  with  all  its  beauty  and  perfection  this  picture  of  “hon- 
orable domesticity”  is  but  a stepping  stone  to  higher  things.  It  is 
as  the  mystic  poet  of  love  in  all  its  phases  of  the  human  and  the 
divine;  as  the  author  of  the  volume  of  odes,  The  Unknown  Eros, 
that  Patmore  will  live.  For  to  this  volume  English  literature  will 
always  owe  a debt;  it  broadens  the  field  of  lyric  verse,  and  shows 
probably  for  the  first  time,  its  fuller  possibilities,  when  the  mas- 
ter hand  tunes  the  sacred  lyre.  Lack  of  space  forbids  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  beauties  of  these  poems,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to 
both  author  and  reader  to  pass  without  mention  the  little  group 
of  pathetic  lyrics,  Departure,  The  Azalia,  Farewell,  The  Toys,  and 
If  I were  Dead.  These  are  perfect;  simple,  short,  yet  so  com- 
plete that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  quote  from  them.  They  are 
the  outpouring  of  a soul  torn  with  real  anguish  of  real  life.  The 
cry  of  anguish  is  perhaps  the  keenest  in  Departure. 

“ But  all  at  once  to  leave  me  at  the  last, 

More  at  the  wonder  than  the  loss  aghast, 

With  huddled,  unintelligible  phrase, 

And  frighten’d  eye, 

And  go  your  journey  of  all  days 
With  not  one  kiss,  or  a good-bye, 

And  the  only  loveless  look  the  look  with  which  you  passed, 
’Twas  all  unlike  your  great  and  gracious  ways.” 

The  Toys  and  If  I were  Dead  reveal  a sympathy  for  chil- 
dren and  a sensitive  tenderness  which  some  would  have  us  think 
altogether  wanting  in  Patmore. 

“ If  I were  dead,  you’d  sometimes  say,  Poor  Child! 

The  dear  lips  quivered  as  they  spake, 

And  the  tears  brake 

From  eyes  which,  not  to  grieve  me,  brightly  smiled, 

Poor  Child,  Poor  Child !” 

With  this  thought,  so  tender  and  piteous,  still  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  pass  to  the  next  tablet  which  bears  the  name  of  a true 
Catholic  poet. 
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Aubrey  de  Vere,  of  whom  Landor  once  said  “the  most  en- 
vious of  poets  or  half-poets  does  not  envy  me  more  than  I envy 
de  Vere,”  was  born  and  spent  all  his  life  at  Curragh  Chase, 
County  Limerick,  Ireland,  among  those  lovely  scenes,  the 
emerald  hills,  the  placid  valleys,  the  glorious  sunsets,  whose 
influence  is  felt  in  all  his  works  like  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
wafted  to  us  by  the  summer  breeze,  something  intangible,  yet 
inexpressibly  sweet  and  exotic.  Living  amid  such  surroundings 
no  wonder  we  find  so  much  to  a4mire,  so  little  to  condemn  in 
the  man.  Dreaming  of  the  old  days  of  his  country  and  render- 
ing them  with  a sympathy  which  characterizes  all  his  works,  he 
spent  his  days  in  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  ever  excusing 
the  faults  of  his  friends,  always  extolling  their  virtues  to  the 
skies,  loved  and  venerated  by  all.  And  while  not  achieving  a 
world-wide  popularity,  still  to  hold  such  a high  place  as  a poet  in 
the  estimation  of  men  as  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Taylor  is 
indeed  something  to  have  lived  for. 

De  Vere,  as  a man  and  as  a poet  was  an  idealist;  he  had 
small  use  for  the  prosaic,  unless  it  had  poetical  associations  to 
enhance  its  beauty.  He  saw  nature  as  the  mirror  of  a higher 
beauty  and  only  looking  at  her  in  this  respect  does  he  tolerate 
her  at  all, — beauty  was  his  delight,  his  ecstacy.  Grace,  facility 
of  diction,  harmony  and  almost  faultless  versification  character- 
ize all  his  poems,  but  the  divine  quality,  passion,  is  lacking  in  all 
but  his  earliest  works.  In  Inisfail  alone  can  we  feel  the  pulse 
of  passion  beating  with  the  force  of  the  poet’s  true  heart: 

“ I am  Ethel,  the  son  of  Cann ! 

Here  I live  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
I am  Clansman  to  Brian,  and  servant  to  none, 

Whom  I hate,  I hate,  whom  I love,  love  still.” 

The  verse  of  de  Vere  is  very  often  lacking  in  imaginative  power, 
but  the  straightforwardness  of  his  style,  its  freshness  and  its 
freedom  more  than  compensate  this  loss.  As  the  poet  ages  we 
can  trace  a shadow  of  pathos,  a strain  of  solemnity,  brightened, 
however,  by  his  joy  in  things  sacred,  in  that  religion  which  was 
ever  his  inspiration  and  his  solace. 

In  his  earlier  endeavors  de  Vere  chose  those  wonderful  tales 
of  Irish  folk-lore,  tales  which  in  substance  are  altogether  impos- 
sible, in  fact  so  unbelievable  that  they  verge  on  the  ridiculous ; 
but  when  clothed  in  verse  so  charming,  we  find  ourselves  for- 
getting the  impossibility  of  the  theme  and  following  with  rapt 
attention  the  adventures  of  Ferdia  “a  Firbolg,”  who  serves,  “but 
not  for  hire,”  and  Cuchullain  probably  the  noblest  figure  in  all 
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these  lays,  who,  when  a boy 

— “fleeter  than  the  wind 
Six  stags  went  by  him,  statliest  of  the  herd, 

Afoot  he  chased  them,  caught  them,  bound  them  fast 
Behind  the  chariot  rail.” 

And  when  he  comes  to  man’s  estate,  the  account  of  the  dual  last- 
ing four  days,  with  Ferdia,  his  boyhood  friend;  his  terrible  rage, 
“the  madness-wrath,”  aroused  at  the  lethargy  and  cowardice  of 
his  people 

“ That  rage  divine,  which  gave  him  strength  divine 
Had  fallen  on  him  from  heaven.” 

Shining  through  all  these  wonders,  like  stars  peeping  through  a 
troubled  sky,  are  little  touches  of  pathos,  the  little  marks  that 
show  the  poet’s  real  worth : 

— “Goddesses  benign! 

Why  weep  ye?  I was  Uladh’s  Mastiff-hound, 

The  mastiff  lives  not  long.  What  better  lot 
For  him  than  this, — the  bandits  chased,  to  die 
Beside  his  master’s  gate- 

While,  as  is  seen  from  this  brief  sketch,  we  must  certainly 
lend  him  an  ear  as  an  historical  poet,  it  is  as  a religious  poet  that 
de  Vere  must  be  classed.  His  themes  are  taken  from  the  Irish, 
English  and  Roman  traditions  of  the  church,  and  while  all  are 
worthy  of  careful  study,  the  Legends  of  St.  Patrick  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  finest,  both  in  conception  and  beauty 
of  rendition.  Here  the  religious  romance  is  treated  from  a new 
point  of  view ; we  do  not  find  so  much  of  simplicity,  and  the 
homilies  so  characteristic  of  most  saintly  legends,  nor  does  he 
delve  too  deeply  into  the  worldly  and  sensual.  The  legends  are 
peopled  with  plain,  dignified,  sane  men ; natural,  and  essentially 
human.  St.  Patrick,  the  grandest  figure  of  all,  is  sure  of  judg- 
ment and  big  of  heart,  a man  destined  to  rule  others  and  to  be 
loved  by  those  he  rules.  We  follow  with  eager  footsteps  his 
travels  of  conversion ; our  heart  goes  out  to  him  for  his  kindli- 
ness, his  words  of  encouragement,  his  blessings,  his  sorrows  and 
his  triumphs.  But  with  it  all,  we  feel  still  unsatisfied,  for  there 
is  lacking  the  stronger  passion  of  “elementary  humanity.”  The 
tale  is  left  too  tender,  too  calm  and  passive,  we  find  no  warring 
elements,  no  strife  to  act  as  a tonic  to  our  minds  satiated  with  a 
flow  of  beauty  and  pathos. 

Of  shorter  poems  de  Vere  has  written  few  which  bear  com- 
parison with  his  more  lengthy  endeavors.  His  best  lyrics  are 
those  where  grace  and  tenderness  take  the  place  of  passion  and 
strength.  The  poem,  “When  I was  young  I said  to  sorrow,”  is 
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almost  unsurpassable  in  its  “exquisite  versification  and  grace  of 
rythmical  effect.” 

There  remains  yet  another  class  of  poems  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  at  least  a cursory  glance ; his  memorial 
poems.  Here  indeed,  if  anywhere,  the  noble  character  of  de 
Vere  shows  forth;  how  whole-souled,  how  sincere  must  have 
been  his  friendships  and  his  love.  He  says  of  Cardinal 
Manning — 

“ ‘Two  minds  supreme,’  he  said,  ‘our  earth  has  known; 

One  sang  in  science ; one  served  God  in  song ; 

Aquinas — Dante.’  Slowly  in  me  grew  strong  a thought, — 
‘These  two  great  minds  in  him  are  one.’  ” 

This  in  general  is  the  poet’s  work;  our  pen  has  touched  but 
lightly  upon  his  achievements,  but  even  from  this  passing  glimpse, 
we  must  agree  with  Sara  Coleridge  when  §he  says  of  him:  “I 
have  lived  among  poets  a great  deal,  and  have  known  greater 
poets  than  he  is,  but  a more  entire  poet,  one  more  a poet  in  his 

whole  mind  and  temperament,  I never  knew  or  met  with 

He  is  all  simplicity,  and  yet  graceful  and  so  gracious,  sportive 
and  jestful,  yet  with  a depth  of  seriousness  in  his  nature  ever 
present.” 

In  an  obscure  corner  of  the  temple,  close  to  the  dividing  wall 
of  centuries,  which  halts  our  progress,  there  is  a panel  whose 
curious  color  immediately  attracts  our  attention.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  to  be  a deep  repulsive  black,  but  as  we  turn  away  in 
aversion,  a flash  of  light  recalls  our  gaze,  and  before  our  aston- 
ished eyes  a spot  of  white  starts  out  from  its  frame  of  darkness, 
like  a lily  rearing  her  head  from  the  mire  and  filth  of  the  swamp 
Engraved  on  the  surface  of  the  panel  we  find  this  explanation: 
Oscar  Wilde;  a man  whose  life  has  left  a stain  of  horrid  black; 
a poet  whose  verse  has  also  left  a mark,  a mark  of  lily  whiteness, 
a poet  who  died  a Catholic. 

Wilde’s  earliest  poems  were  written  while  he  was  a student 
at  Oxford,  and  though  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of  im- 
maturity, still  they  are  filled  with  a strength  and  originality  of 
conception  altogether  unlooked  for  from  one  so  young.  We 
notice  in  them  a delight  in  mere  words  amounting  to  the  mar- 
velous, he  plays  with  them  with  the  joy  of  a miser  sinking  his 
hands  deep  in  his  precious  hoard.  It  is  by  poems  from  these 
early  days,  and  one,  the  fruit  of  his  time  in  durance  that  he  will 
be  best  remembered, — Ave  Imperatrix,  an  ode  to  England,  and 
the  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 

The  writings  of  this  man  reveal  a versatility  almost  unbeliev- 
able ; he  confined  himself  to  no  one  form  of  literature,  but  dab- 
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bling  in  all  kinds,  he  lent  less  effort  to  the  whole  than  most  men 
must  give  to  one  to  gain  success,  and  still  attained  renown  in  all. 
Like  the  sculptor  he  “hewed  from  the  marble  block  the  great 
white-limbed  Hermes  that  slept  within  it,”  or  “he  held  the  gem 
against  the  revolving  disc  and  the  amethyst  became  the  purple 
couch  for  Adonis,  and  across  the  veined  sardony  sped  Artemis 
with  her  hounds,”  or  as  “the  potter  he  sat  in  his  shed  and  flower- 
like from  the  silent  wheel,  the  vase  rose  up  beneath  his  hands.” 

All  must  recognize  in  Wilde  a genius  for  good  or  evil,  and 
like  all  great  forces  gone  wrong,  once  he  made  the  first  fatal 
misstep,  his  fall  was  certain,  meteoric,  terrible. 

The  next  tablet  to  which  we  raise  our  eyes  is  one  whose  snowy 
whiteness  has  not  yet  been  marred  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  in 
the  chiseled  name  can  still  be  traced  the  dust  of  the  powdered 
marble.  Let  us  reach  up  and  under  the  name  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son cut  the  simple  yet  significant  legend,  Catholic  Poet. 

We  all  must  feel  a wave  of  sorrow  and  even  pity  sweep  over 
us  when  we  hear  mentioned  the  name  of  Francis  Thompson.  He 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
idea  was  so  repugnant  to  a youth  of  his  poetic  temperament  that 
he  quarrelled  with  his  parents  and  consequently  found  himself 
cast  penniless  upon  the  streets  of  London.  From  this  time  on, 
his  life  was  a nightmare  of  privations,  disappointments  and  vain 
endeavors  to  bring  his  poems  before  the  public  eye,  until,  when 
success  so  long  delayed  seemed  about  to  crown  his  efforts,  when 
the  dawn  of  recognition  showed  her  first  rosy  beams  on  his 
horizon,  death  claimed  his  poor  consumptive  body. 

Thompson  has  been  called  “the  essential  poet  of  essential 
Christianity,”  this,  not  because  of  the  purely  devotional  nature 
of  his  poetry,  for  that  quality  is  singularly  lacking,  but  because 
the  soulful  element  runs  so  strong — what  Poe  defined  as  “human 
aspirations  for  supernal  beauty.”  We  often  find  him  compared 
with  Crashaw  in  his  mystical  and  spiritual  attitude  toward  life, 
and  in  his  devotional  tenderness — “a  divine  familiarity  which  is 
almost  the  birthright  of  our  Catholic  songsters.” 

Thompson  is  not  and  may  never  be  a popular  poet — there  are 
no  surface  emotions  and  his  thoughts  are  often  confused  and 
blurred,  the  sentence  structure  is  obscure,  and  the  choice  of  words 
to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  many,  but 
for  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  delve  there  is  waiting  a 
treasure  of  rare  purity  and  brilliance  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
works  of  latter  day  poets.  His  first  volume  of  poems  consisting 
of  three  parts — “Love  in  Dian’s  Lap,”  “Poems  on  Children,”  and 
“Miscellaneous  Poems,”  was  very  well  received ; one  splendid  ode, 
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The  Hound  of  Heaven,  especially  forcing  recognition  and  silenc- 
ing all  adverse  criticism.  It  is  indeed  a marvelous  poem,  without 
which  the  treasury  of  English  verse  would  be  considerably  the 
poorer. 

In  his  exquisite  love  poems  we  recognize  a departure  from 
the  beaten  path.  There  is  something  in  them  which  puts  true 
women-kind  in  his  debt  for  all  time,  he  always  sees  the  soul 
shining  through  “this  earthly  vesture  of  decay.” 

“There  was  no  change  in  her  sweet  eyes 
Since  last  I saw  those  sweet  eyes  shine, 

There  was  no  change  in  her  deep  heart 
Since  last  that  deep  heart  knocked  at  mine. 

Her  eyes  were  clear,  her  eyes  were  hope’s, 

Wherein  did  ever  come  and  go 
The  sparkle  of  the  fountain-drops 
From  her  sweet  soul  below. 

His  poems  to  children  are  full  of  feeling  and  show  a tender 
sympathy  with  God’s  chosen  ones. 

“Little  Jesus,  wast  thou  shy 
Once,  and  just  as  small  as  I ? 

And  what  did  it  feel  like  to  be 
Out  of  Heaven  and  just  like  me? 

We  may  compare  Thompson  with  Keats  in  his  love  of  nature, 
but  unlike  Keats,  in  all  things  natural,  he  sees  the  handiwork  of 
a greater  power.  Nature  is  but  a type,  an  imperfect  picture,  and 
he  hears  a “higher  and  solemn  voice,”  mingling  with  the  earth’s 
music. 

“Look  up,  O mortals,  and  the  portent  heed 
In  every  deed 

Washed  with  new  fire  to  their  irradiant  birth, 
Reintegrated  are  the  heavens  and  earth ! 

From  sky  to  sod 

The  world’s  unfolded  blossom  smells  of  God.” 

Thompson  was  indeed  a genius,  and  his  poems  are  memorials 
of  which  we  may  well  boast.  Although  slightly  known  to-day, 
to-morrow  may  bring  him  fame. 

“Go  songs,  for  ended  is  your  brief  sweet  play, 

Go  children  of  swift  joy  and  tender  sorrow, 

And  some  are  sung  and  that  was  yesterday, 

And  some  unsung  and  that  may  be  to-morrow.” 

Here  at  length,  we  must  halt  our  footsteps,  and  though  no 
doubt,  if  we  but  continued  our  search,  we  would  find  tablets 
erected  to  the  names  of  Father  Faber  and  Father  Edmund; 
Father  Dollard,  the  author  of  the  charming  volume,  “Irish  Mist 
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and  Sunshine,”  Cardinal  Newman,  whose  beautiful  hymn,  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  is  so  universally  honored,  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  “by  the  light  of  the  poetry  he  has  left  us 
we  can  see  the  plan  of  the  temple  which  he  raised  to  hardly 
half  its  predetermined  height,  and  which  stands  noble  and  beau- 
tiful even  in  its  pitious  incompletion;”  still  even  from  this  hurried 
glimpse  of  the  powerful  array  of  the  poets  of  the  church,  we  see 
that,  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  those  who  claim  allegiance  to 
the  church  received  from  her  “suniike  benevolent  motherhood,” 
inspiration  by  which  they  gained  “the  beloved  light  which  sur- 
rounds them  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  people,”  and  compared 
to  which  “all  other  honors,  emoluments,  distinctions  are  chips  and 
tinsel.” 


P . Gerald  McLaughlin. 


September. 

THROUGH  January’s  twilight  drear,  behind  the  murky 
clouds,  are  rays 

That  flood  my  soul  with  golden  light;  the  memory  of 
September  days. 

The  seasons  are  the  hour  hand  on  life’s  unerring  clock, 

The  month’s  count  off  the  minutes,  and  the  days  mark  seconds 
block, 

And  I remember ; 

Wandering  back  through  shadowed  paths  of  yester’s  memories 
dear, 

Mind-steps  halt  in  bower  of  rest,  by  fountain  pure  and  clear, 
That  of  September. 

The  harvest  is  stored,  now  the  year’s  work  is  done, 

There’s  hearty  approval  in  smile  of  the  sun, 

Of  September. 

Full  luscious  and  purple  the  grapes  hanging  low, 

The  jolly  faced  moon  by  his  laugh  wants  to  show, 

It’s  September. 

A day  may  be  dark,  and  with  great  sorrow  fraught, 

Illumine  it,  solace  it,  with  the  calm  thought, 

Of  September. 

Through  January’s  twilight  drear,  behind  the  murky  clouds, 
are  rays 

That  flood  my  soul  with  golden  light;  the  memory  of  Septem- 
ber days. 


J.  E.  LARKINS. 


®f jc  Cfjurcf)  in  Japan 


HE  truth  of  the  phrase  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 


the  seed  of  the  Church  has  had  many  eloquent  testi- 


jL.  monials  in  early  Catholic  history.  It  has  been  the  uni- 
versal rule  that  under  trial  and  tribulation  the  Church  has  been 
purified  and  strengthened,  has  been  refined  as  it  were  in  the  fire 
of  the  world’s  opposition,  and  endowed  with  new  life  and  fresh 
vigor,  has  made  greater  conquests  than  ever  before.  The  eleven 
persecutions,  spread  over  a period  of  three  centuries,  were  the 
last  efforts  of  a despairing  paganism,  and  though  their  fury  and 
persistence  were  calculated  to  stamp  out  the  new  religion,  they 
served  but  to  bring  forth  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Christians, 
their  courage,  steadfastness  and  love  of  God,  and  to  win  new 
converts  from  among  the  persecutors  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Japan  is  but  another 
proof  that  the  truth  which  Rome  has  seen  so  often  exemplified 
is  still  a characteristic  of  the  true  Church.  In  the  Island  Empire 
the  persecutions  were,  if  possible,  more  severe,  more  revolting  and 
outwardly  more  successful  in  their  attack  on  Christianity  than 
even  the  most  diabolical  under  Nero.  Their  severity  is  matched 
only  by  the  heroic  spirits  of  the  martyrs  who  willingly,  even  joy- 
ously accepted  death  and  a martyr’s  crown,  and  in  their  descend- 
ants left  an  example  of  constancy  unshaken  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions.  The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  Japan  can 
never  be  realized,  but  the  fruits  of  their  sacrifice  is  plainly  evi- 
dent in  the  persistence  of  the  religion  for  which  they  died,  in 
its  continued  though  secret  existence  for  over  two  hundred  years 
in  the  face  of  general  proscription  and  persecution  and  without 
any  of  the  consolations  of  priests,  altars  or  sacraments.  As 
their  sufferings  almost  beggar  description,  so  also  does  the  ac- 
count of  the  results  they  obtained  nearly  defy  belief. 

It  seems  more  than  a coincidence  that  a few  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  arrival  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  Goa,  India,  and  the  discovery  of  Japan  by  the  Portu- 
guese should  be  so  happily  coincident.  St.  Francis  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a saint  and  an  apostle  had  here  a virgin  field  for  his 
labors  and  well  did  he  embrace  the  opportunity.  His  landing  in 
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Japan  found  the  country  in  the  midst  of  a political  upheaval 
that  was  to  continue  for  the  next  sixty  years.  This  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  was  favorable  for  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
and  under  the  persevering  zeal  and  apparently  miraculous  power 
of  the  handful  of  missionaries  who  accompanied  St.  Francis, 
thousands  of  converts  were  won  over  to  the  Church.  The  civil 
war  which  was  caused  by  an  insurrection  of  the  feudal  barons 
against  the  Shogun  who,  while  in  reality  but  a chief  vassal,  had 
usurped  the  powers  of  the  Emperor  continued  to  help  the  spread 
of  Christianity  till  1603,  when  Ieyasu  acceded  to  the  office  of 
Shogun.  Before  his  accession  this  feudal  lord  had  been  favor- 
able to  or  at  least  tolerant  of  Christianity,  but  his  increased 
power  worked  a great  change  in  his  attitude  and  he  now  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  “evil  creed.” 

The  Japanese  are  by  nature  an  irreligious  people,  but  besides 
this  negative  obstacle  Christianity  found  strong  opponents  in  the 
two  principal  religions  of  the  Empire,  Shintoism  and  Buddhism. 
Though  the  former  can  hardly  be  called  a religion  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  since  it  has  neither  a dogma  nor  code 
of  morals,  it  is  the  native  and  older  system,  and  through  its  na- 
tive ceremonials  and  political  affiliations  possessed  at  that  time 
great  influence.  Buddhism  dates  in  Japan  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  in  its  close  ceremonial  resemblance  to  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  more  insidiously  effective  against  it  than  Shinto- 
ism. While  outwardly  bearing  a resemblance  to  Christianity,  how- 
ever, its  tone  is  decidedly  pessimistic,  and  thus  directly  opposed 
to  the  optimism  of  Christians. 

By  this  time  (1603)  Christianity  had  made  great  strides 
against  these  two  most  powerful  religions  in  Japan  and  claimed 
converts  in  all  situations  in  life.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were 
at  least  1,500,000  Catholics  in  the  islands,  over  600  churches 
and  31  colleges  and  religious  houses.  Although  the  Franciscans 
were  first  in  Japan,  the  Jesuits  were  appointed  chief  mission- 
aries by  the  Papal  Brief  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  it  is  due  to  their 
well-known  educational  system  that  their  efforts  were  attended 
with  such  success.  In  their  colleges  a thorough  training  was 
given  not  only  in  theology  but  also  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
it  is  this  educational  foundation  that  is  considered  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  ability  of  Catholicity  in 
Japan  to  survive  the  impending  persecutions. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  now  became  more  and  more 
threatening  and  with  a common  intent  all  Christians  began  to 
prepare  for  the  storm  they  felt  was  not  far  off.  By  the  Bull 
“Onerosa”  of  Clement  VIII.  the  field  was  opened  to  the  Fran- 
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ciscans,  Dominicans,  Augustinians  and  other  orders,  and  with 
their  advent  the  preparations  went  on  apace.  The  fervor  of  the 
converts  was  such  as  is  unknown  to-day.  No  sacrifice  of  home, 
property  or  friends,  no  penance  or  humiliation  was  too  severe 
for  the  thousands  whose  leader  was  Christ  and  whose  sole 
worldly  ambition  was  His  service.  Their  eagerness  found  ex- 
pression in  vast  processions  and  severe  public  penances  by  which 
they  sought  to  avert  the  crisis  and  to  obtain  tbe  grace  to  sus- 
tain them  in  the  trials  they  felt  were  at  hand.  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  converts  that  the  missionaries  found  exhortations 
to  greater  fervor  needless ; their  only  task  was  to  direct  its  ex- 
pression. Violent  persecution  was  begun  in  1614  by  Hidetad 
under  an  edict  of  his  father,  Ieyasu,  and  all  priests  ordered  to 
depart.  With  this  edict  they  complied  after  settling  their  affairs 
and  saying  good-bye  to  their  grief-stricken  flocks.  They  left 
Japan  in  several  unseaworthy  vessels,  but  in  a short  time  many 
returned  disguised  to  lend  their  encouragement  and  consolation 
to  their  brave  but  harassed  charges.  The  persecutions  continued 
under  various  forms  of  banishment,  separation  of  families, 
slavery  and  death,  and  in  1622  culminated  in  the  massacre  of 
perhaps  30,000  Christians  at  Nagasaki.  The  constancy  and 
courage  of  these  martyrs,  most  of  whom  met  death  only  after 
the  most  diabolical  of  tortures,  has  never  been  surpassed.  The 
Japanese  converts,  men,  women  and  children,  seemed  joyous  in 
their  sufferings,  and  after  the  noble  example  of  their  clergy  went 
to  their  martyr’s  death  with  songs  and  divine  praises  on  their 
lips. 

In  1639  all  Europeans  except  the  Dutch,  who  under  the  most 
humiliating  terms  had  a “factory”  at  Nagasaki,  were  expelled 
from  the  Empire  and  thereafter  no  word  was  heard  from  the 
native  Christians.  After  a number  of  years  the  absolute  silence 
and  continuance  of  the  proscription  convinced  tVie  outer  world 
that  all  Christians  had  been  exterminated.  Japan  remained  in 
inactive  isolation  until  Commodore  Perry’s  visit  in  1853,  when 
certain  ports  were  opened  to  foreigners.  The  Church  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  refound  her  parishes  and  schools 
in  these  treaty  ports,  for  she  was  still  undaunted  by  the  failure 
of  her  previous  efforts.  There  was  yet  hope  that  Japan  could 
be  converted  even  though  not  one  of  the  1,500,000  Christians 
might  remain  to  bear  witness  to  her  past  success.  Still  though 
no  one  dared  hope  that  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
almost  continual  persecution,  the  least  spark  of  the  hated  reli- 
gion could  remain  in  a country  where  there  were  neither  priests 
nor  sacraments,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  found  that  there 
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were  still  thousands  of  Christians  in  the  country.  At  first  their 
existence  could  hardly  be  believed,  but  they  gave  ample  proof 
that  they  still  held  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  though 
more  than  two  centuries  of  proscription  had  sadly  handicapped 
their  observance  of  it.  Such  an  example  of  persistence  under 
the  most  trying  and  adverse  conditions  is  the  greatest  possible 
tribute  to  the  truth  and  holiness  of  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
excellence  of  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  and  to  the  un- 
paralleled devotion  and  self-effacing  love  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries. 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  prohibition  against  Chris- 
tianity was  formally  abolished  and  freedom  of  religious  ob- 
servance permitted.  The  free  field  now  offered  has  been,  how- 
ever, invaded  by  all  the  sects  that  found  their  inception  in  the 
Reformation  and  by  many  others  of  even  later  origin.  Still  in 
the  light  of  a glorious  past,  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Japan 
cannot  be  in  doubt.  The  blood  of  so  many  illustrious  martyrs 
will  not  fail  to  propagate  a vigorous  and  fruitful  institution  that 
like  a giant  oak  will  spread  its  sturdy  limbs  over  an  ever- 
widening  area,  protecting  and  comforting  all  who  seek  its  shade. 

Francis  P.  Schiovone. 


Eequtesitat. 

T.  I.  L. 

Obiit  a.  d.  XI.  Kal.  Jun.  MCMIX. 

SLEEP,  weary  soul  and  rest ! 

The  glass  that  tells  life’s  fleeting  hour 
Hath  emptied  quite. 

The  fitful  light 

That  gleamed,  the  while  within  thy  breast 
The  tempest  raged,  and  sorrow  was  in  power, 
Hath  burned  full  low. 

But  ah,  the  twilight’s  wondrous  afterflow 
Bespeaks  the  tempest  stilled,  the  pain  redressed. 


T.  E.  P. 


tKfje  Commencement. 


THE  exercises  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Commence- 
ment began  on  Sunday,  June  6,  when  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
F.  Mooney,  ’67,  V.  G.,  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  ser- 
mon to  the  graduates  in  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  9,  marked 
the  rounding  out  of  our  university  expansion,  when  the  first 
annual  Commencement  of  the  medical  college  was  held,  at 
which  eleven  doctors  of  medicine  were  graduated.  The  class 
numbered  twelve,  but  death  a few  months  ago  took  away  one 
of  its  members.  In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  the  audience 
was  large,  and  the  tone  of  the  evening’s  exercises  bespoke  the 
university  atmosphere.  The  first  address  was  that  of  the  Rector 
of  the  university,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn.  He  said  that  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  exceeding  importance  to  the  university,  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  to  the  young  doctors  themselves.  To 
the  university  it  was  important  because  the  event  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  university’s  full  career.  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a day ; so,  too,  the  growth  of  the  university  was  slow,  though 
our  charter,  granted  over  half  a century  ago,  had  empowered 
Fordham  with  the  privileges  of  a university.  It  was  important 
to  the  community  at  large  because  of  the  ever-widening  influ- 
ence Fordham  will  exercise  in  the  future ; it  was  important  to 
the  young  doctors  themselves  because  they  teach  knowledge, 
reverence,  gentleness,  kindness.  The  doctor,  he  said,  could  be 
looked  at  from  three  viewpoints,  from  the  personal,  the  profes- 
sional, and  the  public  view.  Summing  up  his  remarks  he  urged 
them  to  be  studious,  gentlemen,  charitable  and  persevering. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Geyser,  M.  D.,  ’09,  read  a paper  on  “Old 
Problems  and  New  in  Medicine.”  It  appears  in  another  part  of 
the  present  issue.  After  the  conferring  of  degrees,  Dean  Walsh 
addressed  the  graduates.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  “The 
Profession  for  Six  Thousand  Years.”  It  may  be  found  in  an- 
other part  of  this  number.  At  the  awarding  of  prizes,  the  Dean’s 
prize,  a pocket  case  of  instruments,  was  won  by  Morris  Gross- 
man.  A purse  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold,  given  by  Dr. 
Herold,  professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  was  won  by  August 
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H.  Meise,  A.  B.  (Fordham),  while  H.  Landesroan  was  awarded 
a valuable  text  book  in  medicine  for  the  best  paper  on  Materia 
Medica.  Of  the  eleven  graduates,  seven  competed  for  hospital 
appointments,  and  all  seven  won  their  appointments.  This  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  the  standing  of  the  young  school,  especially 
as  the  Fordham  men  were  in  competition  with  the  medical  stu- 
dents of  other  much  older  and  larger  institutions. 

The  second  annual  Commencement  of  the  Law  School  was 
held  on  Saturday,  June  12,  when  sixteen  students  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  The  first  discourse,  “The  Effect  on  the  Work- 
man of  the  Doctrine  of  Assumption  of  Risk,”  was  given  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Fallon,  A.  B.  (Fordham).  Mr.  Charles  M.  O’Keefe, 
A.  B.,  spoke  on  “The  Use  of  the  Injunction  in  Labor  Troubles.” 
The  presentation  of  the  graduates  was  made  by  Dean  Fuller, 
while  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  addressed  the  graduates.  His 
speech  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  exercises  were 
brought  to  a close  with  a brief  speech  from  the  Rector  of  the 
University.  The  growth  of  the  school  has  been  rapid ; it  has 
increased  from  six  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  three  years, 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  its  progress. 

At  half  past  ten  a.  m.  on  June  16  the  Solemn  Memorial  Mass 
for  deceased  Alumni  was  celebrated  in  University  Church.  Rev. 
George  E.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  ’73,  was  celebrant,  with  Rev.  William  H. 
Murphy,  ’78,  as  Deacon,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  as  Sub- 
Deacon.  Rev.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J.,  ’92,  was  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. At  noon  dinner  was  served  to  the  Alumni  in  the  stu- 
dents’ refectory,  after  which  they  adjourned  to  Armory  Hall  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fordham  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  the  election  of  officers.  The  election  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Francis  Dwight  Dowley,  ’83;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur  McAleenan,  A.  M. ; second  vice-president,  Hon. 
Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78;  third  vice-president,  Anthony  A.  Hirst, 
’65;  fourth  vice-president,  George  V.  McNaly,  ’05;  treasurer, 
J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  ’93;  corresponding  secretary,  Cor- 
nelius F.  Orben,  M.  D.,  ’87 ; recording  secretary,  Charles  W. 
Sinnott,  ’96;  historian,  Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91.  Directors:  Rev. 
J.  Howlin  Farley,  S.  J.,  ’93;  Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82;  Dr.  James  N. 
Butler,  ’84;  J.  Fairfax  McLoughlin,  Jr.;  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69; 
Francis  Dwight  Dowley;  Michael  J.  Sweeney,  ’89;  Charles  W. 
Sinnott;  Francis  O’Neill,  ’96.  At  three  o’clock,  the  procession 
moved  from  the  Administration  Building  to  University  Hall. 
The  exercises  began  with  a series  of  four  discourses  on  “Great 
World  Questions  of  To-day,”  delivered  by  members  of  the  grad- 
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uating  Class.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were:  “National 
Rights  and  Duties,”  William  A.  Jackson;  “War:  Scourge  of  the 
Nations,”  Edward  S.  A.  Brogan;  “Peace:  Mother  of  Arts  and 
Civilization,”  E.  Harold  Conway;  “Arbitration,  Warder  of 
Peace  and  Justice” — valedictory,  George  W.  Black.  The  follow- 
ing degrees  were  conferred : 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  A.,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Joseph  I.  Kelly,  ’87,  LL.  B.,  of 
Illinois;  Willis  G.  Macdonald,  M.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; Charles 
A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  M.  D.,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on:  Joseph  S.  Baldwin; 
James  W.  Barrett;  George  W.  Black;  Edward  S.  A.  Brogan; 
John  W.  Clancy;  E.  Harold  Conway;  Francis  Fegan;  Leo  F. 
Fitzpatrick;  William  A.  Jackson;  William  J.  McKeown;  P. 
Gerald  McLoughlin ; Joseph  V.  Middleton;  J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly; 
John  F.  Reherman. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  Howard  M.  Gargan. 

The  honors  of  the  graduating  class  were  won  by  John  W. 
Clancy. 

The  Hughes  Medal  for  Mental  Philosophy  was  awarded  to 
J.  Rhodes  O’Reilly ; the  gold  medal  for  the  Biographical  Essay 
was  won  by  Joseph  V.  Middleton ; the  gold  medal  for  the  best 
debate  at  the  Annual  Public  Debate  went  to  E.  Harold  Conway; 
the  Jouin  Medal  for  the  best  paper  on  Evidences  of  Religion 
was  awarded  to  Francis  Spellman,  Ti;  the  Jouin  Ethical  Medal 
was  awarded  to  William  J.  McKeown;  the  Mooney  Church 
History  Medal  was  won  by  Francis  P.  Schiavone,  To;  the  gold 
medal  for  Oratory  went  to  Vincent  H.  Isaacs,  Ti ; the  prize  of 
$50  in  gold  for  the  best  paper  on  a literary  subject  was  won  by 
Joseph  V.  McKee,  Ti;  the  Herman  Ridder  purse  for  German 
was  awarded  to  Luke  J.  Healy.  In  Junior  Class  the  medal  was 
awarded  to  H.  Hammer ; in  Sophomore  to  V.  H.  Isaacs ; in 
Freshman,  to  Carmine  Marasco.  The  address  to  the  graduates 
which  we  print  in  another  column  was  delivered  by  Conde  B. 
Pallen,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York. 


gfobress  to  tfjc  (graduates  in  &rts  anti 

Sciences/ 


By  Conde  B.  Pallen,  LL.D. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

HE  function  that  I am  performing  is  an  old  one,  and 


has,  I am  afraid,  grown  somewhat  stale  with  custom. 


There  have  been  a great  many  classes  that  have  gone 


forth  from  these  walls  in  the  many  years  of  their  existence,  and 
from  other  institutions  as  well ; and  all  over  the  land,  throughout 
this  happy  month  of  June,  the  month  of  graduates  and  brides — ■ 
I don’t  know  whether  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  or  not — it  is  the 
habit  of  officials  of  these  institutions  to  ask  someone  from  the 
outside,  who  is  supposed  to  have  gathered  a little  wisdom  in  the 
course  of  his  experience  of  life,  to  say  a word  of  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  go  forth  into 
the  great  world  beyond.  I am  not  going  to  say  anything  new. 
There  is  in  reality  nothing  new  to  be  said,  although  there  is 
everything  new  for  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  the  chief  per- 
formers to-day.  I am  going  to  refrain  from  giving  them  any  ad- 
vice, until  the  end. 

When  I left  college  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  I thought  I was 
a good  deal  wiser  than  I know  I am  now.  For  the  more  a man 
accumulates  wisdom  the  less  convinced  he  is  that  that  is  one  of 
his  own  possessions.  Nevertheless,  advice  is  what  I am  here  for 
to-day,  and  I have  got  to  fulfil  my  duty.  It  may  not  be  the  ad- 
vice that  is,  perhaps  looked  for ; nevertheless,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
word  of  advice,  but  I shall  reserve  it  for  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  I desire,  most  heartily,  most  sin- 
cerely, to  congratulate  you,  young  gentlemen,  upon  the  kind  of 
education  that  you  have  received ; and  I lay  an  emphasis  upon 
that  word  “kind.”  There  are  many  men,  young  men,  this  month, 
who  are  receiving  their  degrees  of  A.  B.  throughout  the  country, 
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but  these  A.  B.  degrees  by  no  means  signify  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a vast  difference  between  them,  a vast  difference  that 
has  arisen  within  some  thirty  years,  or  probably  a little  more,  in 
the  educational  world;  the  difference  that  lies  between  two  sys- 
tems of  education,  one  called  a liberal  education  and  the  other 
called  an  elective  education.  The  kind  of  education  which  you 
young  gentlemen  have  received  has  been  looked  upon  in  recent 
years  as  somewhat  old  fashioned,  not  quite  up  to  date,  because 
its  fundamental  principle  is  the  classical  ideal ; namely,  that  a 
student  must  go  through  a required  curriculum,  a certain  num- 
ber of  fixed  studies,  in  order  to  receive  his  degree.  The  elective 
system,  on  the  contrary,  permits  the  student  at  college,  after  he 
has  passed  his  entrance  examinations,  to  select  some  two  or  three 
studies,  entirely  at  his  own  choice,  and  receive  his  degree  upon 
passing  the  examinations  in  those  particular  courses.  That  is  the 
reason  it  is  called  the  elective  system,  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
capricious  choice  of  the  student.  I would  like  to  say  a few  words 
upon  these  two  systems,  because  their  difference  and  their  con- 
flicting claims  are  being  discussed,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
educational  world ; and,  strange  to  say,  the  severest  critics  of  the 
elective  system  just  now  are  those  who  are  at  the  heads  of  insti- 
tutions, or  at  least  professors  in  institutions  where  that  system  is 
most  in  vogue.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
the  new  president  of  Harvard  University  has  a paper  upon  the 
elective  system,  in  which  he  severely  criticises  it ; and  Harvard 
University  is  the  home  of  the  elective  system ; I may  say  she  was 
the  inaugurator  of  the  system  in  this  country.  I am  not  going  to 
criticise  that  system  invidiously.  All  I want  to  do  is  to  contrast 
it  with  the  system  that  prevails  in  Fordham  University  and  her 
sister  institutions. 

The  great  difficulty  in  discussing  a subject  like  this  is  that  its 
sources  are  so  far  away  as  to  seem  most  remote  to  the  subject. 
Unless  we  understand,  however,  the  beginnings,  we  shall  never 
properly  understand  the  subject  itself.  It  is  often  a very  diffi- 
cult task  to  get  into  the  human  mind  the  idea  that  something  that 
lies  immediately  in  hand  has  a relation,  a very  close  relation,  to 
something  very  far  away.  As  the  poet  says,  “You  cannot  stir  a 
flower  without  the  trembling  of  a star.”  And  when  I begin  to 
analyze,  for  a moment,  what  I look  upon  as  the  fundamental 
sources  of  the  system  of  electivism,  I may  seem  to  have  started 
far  away  from  my  present  subject.  Just  as  a baker,  for  instance, 
might  say  to  you,  when  you  tell  him  that  the  sun  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  the  baking  of  his  bread:  “What  has  the  sun  to  do 
with  the  baking  of  my  bread?  There  is  the  dough  and  there  is 
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the  furnace  and  there  is  the  fire,  and  that  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  baking  of  my  bread.”  Not  so.  The  sun  is  the 
source  of  his  bread  making,  because  the  sun  grew  the  cereal  out 
of  which  he  made  his  dough,  and  the  fuel  which  he  used  for  heat 
in  baking  is  nothing  more  than  the  stored  up  energy  of  the  sun, 
stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  until  it  was  dug  up  by  man 
to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the 
baker’s  loaf  of  bread  has  much  to  do  with  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
although  he  may  have  no  conception  of  that  remote  relation  what- 
soever. So  in  the  speculative  world  you  will  hear  people  say, 
“What  have  these  metaphysical  and  abstruse  questions  to  do  with 
the  practical  affairs  of  life?”  In  truth  they  have  everything  to 
do  with  them,  and  in  this  question  which  we  are  discussing,  a 
speculative  and  abstruse  idea  has  had  everything  to  do  with  it. 
Why  is  it  that  electivism  in  education  has  swept  over  our  edu- 
catonal  world  within  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years?  For  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  had  its  source  in  a speculative  movement  that 
arose  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  I left  college  in  1880,  the  scientific  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse was  in  the  air;  the  whole  atmosphere  was  full  of  atoms, 
apes  and  men.  There  had  arisen  a scientific  school  which  had 
come  to  the  front  of  speculation  and  thought,  claiming  that  the 
universe  was,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  a vast  mechanism, 
something  like  a great  clock  that  was  once  wound  up  and  kept 
going  on  forever ; that  the  ultimate  of  things  was  a sort  of  proto- 
plasmic substance — they  didn’t  say  where  that  came  from — out 
of  which  everything  had  evolved.  And  there  was  built  upon 
these  so-called  scientific  notions — scientific  within  a certain  limit, 
but  not  metaphysically  scientific — a huge  system  of  philosophy, 
which  found  culmination  and  expression  in  Herbert  Spencer’s 
“Synthetic  Philosophy.”  Now  all  this  looks  very  far  away  from 
the  practical  side  of  life,  yet,  after  all,  it  has  gone  down  into  our 
lives  and  affected  the  general  view  of  life,  and  thus  affected  the 
educational  problem.  The  reason  is  this:  that  speculative  theory, 
as  all  speculative  theories  do,  by  degrees  began  to  penetrate  down- 
ward, percolating  through  the  masses  of  the  people  into  their 
very  lives.  And  as  the  philosopher  thinks  and  as  the  priest 
teaches,  ultimately  so  do  the  people  fashion  the  conduct  and 
theory  of  their  lives.  This  speculative  theory  traversed  the  entire 
thinking  world.  When  I left  college  it  was  in  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  thought.  You  found  it  in  books,  in  magazines,  it  rustled 
in  the  pages  of  innumerable  newspapers,  until  every  fledgling  re- 
porter was  talking  upon  evolutionary  scientific  lines,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  began  to  give  men  a different  view  of  life.  Instead  of 
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the  old-fashioned  idea,  which  had  worked  very  well  up  to  that 
date,  and  which  was  a very  simple  sort  of  an  idea,  there  grew  up 
a very  complex  and  a very  peculiar  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  hu- 
man existence  and  destiny  are.  In  the  old  time,  in  the  old  way, 
the  notion  was  simply  this : A man  was  born  into  the  world  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  lived  his  life,  followed  his  vocation,  mar- 
ried, had  his  children,  died  and  went  to  heaven — or  wheresoever 
he  might  be  bound — and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  was 
simple  enough.  But  since  the  introduction  of  this  new  theory — 
now  mind  you,  I am  not  combating  science,  I am  not  going  to 
take  from  science  what  is  properly  its  own  or  its  due  reward  or 
its  great  merit — for  science  has  indeed  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  mankind  on  its  proper  lines,  where  it  has  patiently  investi- 
gated facts  and  ferreted  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and  applied 
them  to  human  utilities  and  comforts  that  human  living  might 
be  easier  and  better.  All  honor  and  praise,  then,  to  science  within 
its  own  sphere.  What  I am  criticising  is  the  intrusion  of  physical 
science  into  the  domain  of  the  metaphysical  world  and  the  do- 
main of  the  theological  world  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  usurp 
the  throne  of  religion  herself  by  saying  finally  and  flatly  what  the 
destiny  of  man  is,  who  he  is,  whence  he  is  and  whither  he  goes. 
Here  was  the  harm  and  injury  and  here  the  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  this  new  conception  of  life  took  place,  namely,  as  soon  as  men 
began  to  believe  they  were  nothing  more  than  molecules  and 
atoms  that  somehow  got  together  in  this  thing  we  call  the  human 
frame  which  went  working  along  like  a clock  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  years  and  then  dissolved  again  in  dust,  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  life  began  to  fade  from  men’s  consciousness.  Men 
ceased  to  believe  in  God,  in  religion,  and  when  these  notions  be- 
gan to  predominate  then  the  old  ideas  of  duty,  of  conscience  and 
of  morality  began  to  lose  their  hold  upon  the  human  mind  and 
upon  human  conduct. 

Science  began  to  be,  in  the  sense  in  which  I am  criticising  it, 
the  all-pervading  theory  of  life.  The  result  was  this : Man,  in- 
stead of  looking  heavenward,  with  his  countenance  directed  to 
the  stars,  “erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus,”  as  the  bard  said,  be- 
gan to  look  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  searching  there  for  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  his  destiny.  Instead  of  looking  up- 
ward, he  began  to  look  downward,  and  he  began  to  burrow  along 
little  subterranean  holes  like  moles  in  the  ground,  imagining  that 
at  the  end  of  the  burrow  he  would  find  the  secret  of  life,  the 
solution  of  human  destiny,  and  an  array  of  specialists  in  physical 
sciences  rose  like  the  soldiers  from  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by 
Jason.  All  these  theorists  began  to  divide  human  knowledge  as 
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measured  by  science  into  a number  of  very  small,  minute  com- 
partments. So  finally  each  specialist  began  to  get  the  notion  that 
the  little  thing  that  concerned  his  pursuit,  the  little  field  which  he 
plowed,  was  the  whole  earth.  He  specialized  and  so  narrowed 
down.  Life  ceased  to  be  a great,  large  concern.  Men  were  no 
longer  rational  animals  who  at  the  same  time  had  a spiritual  des- 
tiny, as  well  as  a domestic  and  a social  and  an  economic  life  to 
live  here,  but  were  nothing  more  than  bundles  of  atoms  destined 
to  be  resolved  again  into  the  general  dust  of  the  universe.  The 
sciences  began  to  be  specialized  and  subspecialized,  and  the  va- 
rious divisions  specialized  over  and  over  again,  until  nothing  was 
left  but  splinters,  and  finally  you  found  a man  specializing  upon 
the  antenna  of  a fly. 

Now  necessarily  that  sort  of  thing  began  to  affect  the  uni- 
versity life,  because  university  life  is  the  very  first  life  that  begins 
to  feel  speculations  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  metaphysical 
world.  They  are  the  very  first  bodies  to  respond  to  the  current 
thought  of  the  time.  And  they,  too,  began  to  feel  this  pressure 
from  the  speculative  world,  and  hence  you  had  specialization  in 
the  college  curricula  themselves,  based  upon  what  seemed  to  be 
a very  practical  idea,  namely,  that  the  young  man  was  to  be  fitted 
for  a special  vocation  in  life;  not  that  he  was  to  be  fitted  in  a 
general  way  to  be  a man  of  the  world,  to  be  a citizen,  to  be  a man 
in  all  his  perfection  and  completeness,  in  the  full  development  of 
mind  and  reason  and  heart  and  soul,  but  that  he  was  to  perform 
certain  special  functions  along  certain  narrow  lines,  as  if  he  were 
a mere  cog  in  a huge  machine.  The  idea  was  to  put  the  boy  into 
the  college  course  fashioned  to  turn  him  out  a specialist,  narrowed 
down  to  go  along  a certain  groove  forever. 

The  result  was  this : The  whole  educational  system  began  to 
be  analytical  entirely,  split  up,  everybody  going  along  his  own 
special  line,  professors  and  students,  with  the  result  that  you  lost 
what  had  been  the  main  point  in  the  old  idea  of  education,  the 
idea  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  branches  of  education  to 
one  definite,  consistent  goal.  You  had  what  might  be  called  a go- 
as-you-please  programme,  each  man  going  along  his  own  little 
line  as  he  pleased,  according  to  his  own  liking  or  according  to  the 
special  end  that  he  had  in  view.  The  boy  who  went  to  college  who 
might  have  been  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  would  likely  be  an 
engineer  took  courses  in  keeping  with  that  end.  The  boy  who 
went  to  college  who  had  an  idea  he  might  want  to  be  a physician 
took  courses  with  a view  to  that ; the  boy  who  thought  he  might 
be  a lawyer  took  courses  that  were  in  consonance  alone  with  that 
profession.  The  result  is  that  by  electivism  you  get  a number  of 
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lawyers  and  doctors  and  engineers  and  what  not,  but  who  are 
nothing  but  lawyers,  doctors  and  engineers.  And  I asure  you 
that  neither  a doctor  nor  a lawyer  nor  an  engineer  constitutes 
the  whole  of  humanity  or  of  the  man. 

The  other  idea  of  education  is  based  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle.  It  is  what  is  called  a liberal  education,  and  it  rests  upon 
the  notion  that  man  is  a being  with  a number  of  faculties  in  unity, 
and  that  to  bring  forth  the  complete  man  all  those  faculties  have 
to  be  trained  and  developed  to  one  consistent,  determined  end, 
that  is,  to  make  him  the  most  of  a man  that  is  possible;  develop- 
ing the  heart  and  the  mind  and  the  soul  in  consonance,  bringing 
them  together  in  one  co-ordinate  whole,  neglecting  neither  the 
one  side  nor  the  other  side,  so  that  he  becomes  a symmetrical  man, 
rounded  and  completed.  What  if  you  saw  a man  who  developed 
one  leg  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  or  developed  his  arms  at  the 
expense  of  his  legs?  He  would  be  a monstrosity,  lop-sided  and 
one-sided.  And  so  it  is  in  the  educational  world,  in  the  educa- 
tional life.  You  have  to  develop  all  the  human  faculties  in  due 
proportion,  because  when  one  human  faculty  predominates  espe- 
cially over  another  faculty  you  get  what  is  called  a lop-sided  man 
and  he  lacks  due  proportion.  It  is  the  elective  system  that  has 
brought  out  all  over  the  world  a number  of  lop-sided  men. 

What  is  education?  In  a general  sense,  it  is  the  development 
of  every  human  faculty  in  harmony;  the  will,  the  understanding, 
the  memory,  the  reason,  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  all  of 
which  in  unison  go  to  make  up  man.  When  all  these  faculties 
are  developed  harmoniously,  each  in  its  due  relation  to  the  others, 
and  all  co-ordinated  to  the  humanity  of  the  individual,  then  you 
get  your  properly  educated  man,  then  you  get  what  is  called  a 
liberally  educated  man.  What  then  does  a liberally  educated 
man  mean?  What  does  the  word  “liberal”  mean?  It  means  a 
free  man.  Free  from  what?  From  ignorance;  a man  free  from 
narrowness,  a man  free  from  prejudice,  a man  free  from  super- 
stition; a man  all  of  whose  faculties  are  so  developed  that  all  of 
the  powers  of  his  soul  may  be  exercised  freely,  nobly,  highly,  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  truth  and  honor.  And  how  do  you  get 
that  sort  of  man  ? By  putting  him  through  a well-devised  course, 
laid  down  carefully  by  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  those  whose  special  vocation  it  is  to  train  young  men ; 
by  putting  him  through  this  course,  so  that  he  comes  out  fully 
and  perfectly  matured  and  complete,  a finished  human  product. 
If  you  leave  the  choice  of  his  course  to  a young  boy,  you  may  be 
sure  that,  like  electricity,  he  will  take  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
What  do  young  people  know  of  their  minds?  Put  a young  boy 
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in  that  sort  of  a situation  where  before  he  is  prepared  for  it  he 
must  elect  as  to  the  most  momentous  matter  of  his  life,  his  entire 
future  career,  and  which  are  the  lines  he  will  pursue?  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  he  is  going  to  choose  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  where  there  is  the  least  discipline  and  therefore  the 
minimum  of  result.  You  have  got  to  put  him  into  a prescribed 
course  of  mental  training  and  mental  discipline.  Yes,  discipline; 
that  is  the  very  word.  The  mind  needs  discipline,  just  as  the  ath- 
lete in  developing  his  powers  needs  discipline.  He  cannot  do  as 
he  pleases.  You  take  your  athlete  for  your  games ; he  is  put  in 
charge  of  a skilled  trainer,  who  tells  him  how  and  when  and 
where  he  is  to  train  and  regulates  his  entire  life  and  conduct  for 
the  athletic  end.  So  you  must  do  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world.  You  have  got  to  put  your  young  athlete  who  is  running 
this  race  in  the  hands  of  skilled  trainers,  who  have  laid  down  a 
regimen  and  a routine  which  he  must  follow  in  order  to  attain 
the  desired  end.  You  want  to  perfect  all  parts  of  the  mind, and  in 
order  to  do  that  you  have  to  come  back  to  the  old  classical  idea. 
You  often  hear  it  said:  “What  use  are  the  classics?  When  a 
man  goes  out  into  the  world,  what  good  are  Latin  and  Greek?” 
Well,  it  is  true  that  he  won’t  lay  any  bricks  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  he  won’t  do  any  sanitary  plumbing  with  them.  We  leave  that 
to  the  young  men  who  are  having  elective  courses.  What  good 
are  Latin  and  Greek?  We  are  talking  about  a liberal  education, 
one  that  frees  a man,  enfranchises  him  from  narrowness  and 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  he  has  got  to  be 
broadened  and  he  has  got  to  have  a wide  experience.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  an  educated  man  to  know  only  contemporary  life, 
he  must  not  only  know  life  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  but  he  must 
know  the  life  of  mankind  through  history,  and  he  must,  above  all 
things  in  our  civilization,  know  the  beginnings  of  our  civilization, 
and  our  civilization,  our  culture,  begin  with  the  classical  world 
of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  from  them  that  our  great 
classical  culture  flows.  It  is  from  their  tongues,  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  our  languages  are  largely  derived.  It  would  be  just  as 
well  for  a man  to  say,  in  contemporary  life  here,  that  he  knows 
all  the  world  because  he  knows  the  people  in  his  own  little  village, 
as  for  an  educated  man  to  say,  “I  am  sufficiently  educated  because 
I know  contemporary  thought.”  Not  a bit  of  it.  He  doesn’t 
know  the  thought  of  mankind,  because  the  thought  of  mankind 
has  changed  and  varied  and  developed  throughout  the  ages,  and 
the  thought  of  to-day  naturally  takes  its  source  from  that  which 
has  preceded  it.  A man  must  know  life  as  it  was  in  the  past  and 
must  come  in  contact  with  that  civilization  and  that  life,  its 
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economical,  social  and  other  problems,  in  order  that  he  may  un- 
derstand and  know  humanity  truly  and  profoundly.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  him  to  have  had  merely  the  experience  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  life  round  about  him.  He  must  go  back  to 
those  great  sources,  and  those  great  sources  are  the  classical 
world,  the  world  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not 
dead  languages  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  not  spoken  tongues,  they  are  not  living  tongues, 
but  to  say  they  convey  no  living  or  real  message  to  us  for  that 
reason  is  to  misapprehend  them.  They  are  a living  speech  because 
they  represent  the  life  of  those  people  in  the  past,  and  without 
them  we  would  not  know  the  life  of  the  people  who  used  them. 
An  educated  man  must  have  that  broad  and  general  culture  and 
will  never  be  able  to  truly  appreciate  even  the  culture  and  thought 
of  his  own  times  unless  he  also  has  had  that  world-wide  experi- 
ence of  the  classics  to  enrich  his  own  mind  and  imagination. 

The  curriculum  followed  at  this  institution,  as  in  all  the  sister 
institutions  of  this  college,  has  been  that  of  the  plan  of  a liberal 
education.  Through  every  opposition  and  odium,  when  all  the 
world  seemed  to  desert  the  old  educational  idea,  have  they  clung 
tenaciously  to  it ; they  held  on  to  it  as  of  vital  importance,  as  it 
has  proved  of  vital  importance,  and  the  result  is  they  are  being 
vindicated  to-day.  The  universities  of  this  country  that  have  been 
providing  elective  courses  are  coming  at  last  to  realize  that  they 
are  making  a failure  of  education,  that  they  are  disintegrating 
it,  for  it  has  in  fact  proved  a process  of  disintegration.  Along- 
side that  very  article  of  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  which 
I mentioned  in  the  beginning,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  there  is  another  article  on  the  status  of  Peda- 
gogy by  a profesor  of  another  college,  and  he  makes  the  same 
criticism;  that  pedagogical  lines  have  followed  lines  of  analysis, 
not  lines  of  synthesis.  In  other  words,  educational  efforts  in 
elective  institutions,  instead  of  being  developed  along  certain, 
definite  lines  to  a definite  end,  have  been  scattered,  going  apart, 
with  the  result  of  a lack  of  co-ordination  in  their  courses,  and, 
as  President  Lowell  says,  with  the  result  of  a woeful  lack  of  com- 
petition amongst  their  students.  How,  indeed,  can  a man  compete 
in  an  elective  course,  when  he  has  nobody  to  compete  against? 
He  has  followed  certain  lines,  and  another  man  has  studied  other 
lines.  What  competition  can  there  be  between  them?  Suppose 
you  had  to  direct  a foot  race  and  sent  one  man  east,  another  west, 
and  a third  south,  would  there  be  any  competition  in  such  an 
arrangement?  That  is  exactly  your  elective  course.  The  stu- 
dents are  pursuing  different  courses,  none  cognizant  of  the  other, 
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with  the  result  that  there  is  a woeful  lack  of  competition  and 
of  ambition,  because  there  is  no  common  goal. 

That  is  the  problem  in  the  educational  world  to-day  where 
electivism  prevails,  and  I am  glad  to  say,  and  I am  proud  to  say, 
because  I am  a graduate  of  a sister  institution  of  Fordham,  that 
the  Jesuit  institutions  have  never  swerved  one  instant  from  the 
old  ideal,  but  have  held  up  the  great  banner  of  classicism  before 
the  whole  world,  the  constant  champions  of  a liberal  education. 

You  young  gentlemen  are  getting  that  sort  of  education,  some 
of  the  fruit  of  which  is  perceptible  in  your  addresses  to-day.  We 
have  in  them  several  subjects  and  yet  all  leading  up  to  the  same 
conclusion ; they  were  treated  with  breadth  and  they  were  treated 
upon  fundamental  principles.  There  was  a principle  underlying 
the  whole  programme.  “National  Rights  and  Duties”;  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  in  the  first  address.  What  are  national  rights 
and  duties?  Founded  in  justice.  What  is  the  defect  of  justice? 
“War,”  where  justice  is  violated.  What  is  the  end  to  be  attained? 
“Peace.”  And  how  ? By  “Arbitration.”  There  you  have  a co- 
ordinated whole,  leading  to  the  one  thing.  And  why?  Because 
you  have  had  young  men  trained  and  disciplined  along  those 
lines;  namely,  the  lines  of  a liberal  curriculum,  a liberal  educa- 
tion. They  have  been  trained  and  disciplined  in  all  their  faculties ; 
and  I say  that  when  young  men  of  this  type  go  out  into  the  world, 
they  are  ready  to  put  their  shoulders  to  anything.  They  are  not 
specialists  narrowed  down  to  this  or  that  only,  but  they  are  pre- 
pared to  become  specialists,  and  when  they  do  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  of  specialism,  ultimately,  whatsoever  profession  they 
may  pursue,  you  will  find  they  will  be  better  specialists  than 
men  who  are  trained  for  specialism  alone.  Why?  Because  they 
have  a broad  and  deep  foundation,  and  the  deeper  and  broader 
the  foundation,  the  higher  and  stronger  can  you  rear  the  super- 
structure. 

Finally,  my  word  of  advice  to  these  young  gentlemen  is  this : 
I have  heard  it  said  at  Commencements  that  you  are  going  into  the 
world  and  you  are  going  to  find  the  world  very  different  from 
what  you  expect  it  to  be — well,  I don’t  doubt  that  in  the  least — 
and  that  you  are  going  into  the  world  under  illusions,  and  that 
you  might  just  as  well  make  up  your  minds  that  when  you  meet 
the  practical  side  of  life,  these  great  breakers  of  experience  are 
going  to  buffet  and  knock  you  down  into  the  sands  and  break 
your  backs.  You  must  therefore  accommodate  yourself  to  the 
practical  side  of  life  to  avoid  the  smashing  blows.  I say  don’t  do 
it.  I say  you  have  got  an  ideal;  cling  to  it  as  tenaciously  as  a 
drowning  man  to  his  single  plank  in  mid-ocean.  Your  whole  sal- 
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vation  depends  upon  your  clinging  and  sticking  to  the  ideal  that 
has  been  built  up  into  your  hearts,  souls  and  minds  ever  since 
you  have  been  in  this  institution.  We  want  ideal  men.  The 
trouble  is  we  have  too  much  of  the  thing  they  call  practical,  that 
is,  specialism  and  compromise.  We  have  got  too  many  narrow 
men,  who  talk  about  practicalities  and  utilities.  What  we  want 
is  the  idealist,  the  man  with  an  ideal  who  clings  to  that  ideal  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  is  willing,  for  that  matter,  to  give 
up  and  sacrifice  everything  for  it.  When  we  get  this  sort  of  man, 
we  will  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  until  we  get  this  sort 
of  man  we  are  not  going  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  You 
are  going  to  meet  with  a great  many  hard  knocks.  But  even  if 
life  prove  a failure  from  a temporal  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
triumph  beyond  life’s  failure  in  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  justice.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle  that  has  been  in- 
culcated into  you  in  this  institution.  That  is  the  ideal  I tell  you 
to  cling  to.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  succeed  here  or  not, 
though  we  all  wish  you  the  utmost  success  in  this  life.  Cling  to 
your  ideal  and  don’t  believe  in  practicalities,  that  is,  compromises 
of  principle.  Your  religious  training  as  given  in  this  institution 
is  the  very  foundation  of  everything.  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
learned  a man  may  be  or  what  he  may  accomplsh  in  this  world ; 
he  may  be  as  wise  as  Aristotle  or  as  great  as  Napoleon;  but  if 
he  hasn’t  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  heart,  neither  his  knowl- 
edge nor  his  achievement  will  spell  success  in  the  eternal  reck- 
oning. 


&t  &n  <£>utl>oor  le>f)nne. 

CHRIST  of  the  Fields,  the  wild-bloom  scent 
In  trusting  disarray, 

To  meet  Thy  gaze  so  warm  and  spent, 

Thy  fainting  soul  to  stay, 

We  strew  before  Thy  shrine. 

Christ  of  the  Shades,  the  taper  ray 
From  Pagan  darkness  won, 

To  light  Thy  loving,  lonely  stay 
Gleams  till  the  morrow’s  sun 
Enwraps  Thy  Form  divine. 

Christ  of  the  Poor,  we  know  Thy  quest 
For  daily  sustenance  ; 

Here,  Castaway  of  Man,  take  rest 
From  all  the  ills  that  lance 
That  Sacred  Heart  of  Thine. 

Our  rustic  temple  shall  not  lack 
Its  ritual  of  love : 

For  through  the  night,  though  cloud-row  black 
Scud  ’thwart  the  heavens  above : 

To  Thy  Majesty  the  winds  of  wrath 
Shall  strum  on  leafy  lyre 
Their  whirring  hymns  across  Thy  path 
While  leaps  the  lightning  fire. 

And  when  the  lesser  beauty  reigns 
Of  smiling,  sunlit  Earth, 

Then  greet,  Benign,  the  muted  strains 
Of  thankful,  tranquil  mirth, 

Which  we  upraise 
Unto  Thy  praise 

To  win  Thy  love,  of  gifts  most  priced, 

O Christ ! sweet  Christ. 


PHILIP  PAULDING  BRANT,  ’97. 


®fje  ls>puitualuj>  of  tfje  H>oul 


HE  theories  advanced  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul 


are  by  no  means  a compliment  to  the  intellects  of  the 


propounders,  for  some  of  them  are  startling  in  the  con- 


sequences they  lead  to,  destroying,  as  they  do,  the  essence  of  that 
divine  creation  which  is  pre-eminently  nobler  and  higher  than 
material  creation  and  which  will  last  for  all  time.  Making  the 
soul,  the  principle  of  thought,  dependent  upon  bodily  organism 
for  all  its  operation,  they  annihilate  with  the  nonchalance  of  pre- 
sumption its  simplicity,  its  unity,  its  spirituality,  its  very  essence. 

Brevity  prevents  one  from  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
in  its  entirety,  and  so  I will  restrict  myself  to  the  proof  that  it  is 
spiritual — spiritual  in  the  sense  that  it  possesses  operations,  and 
therefore  existence,  transcending  and  independent  of  matter. 

When  all  the  prerequisites  for  action  are  present,  a bodily 
organ  must  act.  It  has  no  choice.  If  an  object  comes  before  my 
eyes,  I must  see  it.  If  a sound  be  made  near  me,  I must  hear  it. 
The  soul  on  the  other  hand  in  virtue  of  its  being  free  is  absolutely 
at  liberty  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  choose  the  contrary,  irre- 
spective of  what  conditions  may  be  present  which  would  tend  to 
make  it  act.  Our  own  experience,  our  own  consciousness  testi- 
fies that  whatsoever  good  be  presented  by  the  intellect  to  the 
will,  exclusive  of  infinite  good  of  course,  the  soul,  the  principle 
of  volition  can  reject  that  good  no  matter  how  powerful  be  its 
presentation.  This  a corporeal  organ  or  a faculty  depending  in- 
trinsically upon  matter  for  its  operations  cannot  do.  Further- 
more the  will  can  and  does  tend  to  immaterial  good.  What 
faculty,  whose  principle  of  activity  is  in  the  organs  of  the  body, 
can  act  upon  a good  which  is  not  of  the  material  order?  The 
soul,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principle  of  volition,  is 
spiritual. 

Appealing  again  to  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  the  soul, 
besides  being  the  principle  of  volition,  is  the  principle  of  cogni- 
tion, or  the  intellect,  or  the  mind.  Despite  all  arguments  to  the 
contrary  the  “ego”  is  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  belief  of  the 
identity  of  the  thinking  and  willing  faculties.  Starting  with  the 
universally  admitted  principle  that  independent  operations  imply 
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the  independence  of  the  acting  subject,  it  is  very  evident  that 
spirituality  is  an  attribute  of  the  thinking  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ability  to  form  ideas  of  beings  which  are  wholly  im- 
material belongs  to  the  soul.  Otherwise  how  could  our  intellects 
have  a knowledge  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  being  and  of  other 
things  which  have  no  material  existence?  Then  the  mind  of 
man  perceives  material  things  in  an  immaterial  way,  that  is,  the 
intellect,  apprehending  something  material,  strips  that  object  of 
whatever  individuating  notes  it  possesses,  unclothes  it  of  all  its 
materiality  and  forms  within  itself  the  naked  concept,  not  of  that 
object  as  it  actually  exists,  but  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
that  object  which  are  predicable  of  every  other  object  in  the 
same  species.  Finally  the  intellect  of  man  possesses  the  power 
of  reflection.  To  analyze  one’s  own  thoughts,  to  examine  one’s 
ideas  in  an  attempt  to  discover  how  we  came  to  form  them,  are 
acts  we  do  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  St.  Thomas  says  that 
every  creature  must  act  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature.  Is 
it  then  in  the  nature  of  an  organ  or  faculty  whose  operations 
proceed  from  an  organ  to  understand  beauty,  love,  mercy  or  any 
of  the  other  abstract  concepts  which  are  above  and  beyond  mat- 
ter? Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a faculty  whose  operations 
are  commanded  and  restrained  by  corporeal  substance,  can  sever 
from  an  object  all  material  qualities  which  particularize  it,  form- 
ing a universal  idea?  What  part  of  the  human  body  can  per- 
form an  act  and  then  make  an  analysis  of  the  mode  of  its  act? 

An  argument  which  to  my  mind  is  conclusive  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  soul,  is,  that  matter  is  absolutely  incapable  of  per- 
forming an  intellectual  act.  Matter  is  essentially  a being  which 
is  extended  and  composite.  An  act  of  intelligence  is  essentially 
simple  and  intrinsically  independent  of  organs.  “Agere  sequitur 
esse.”  Therefore,  matter  is  not  capable  of  an  act  of  intelligence. 
And  further  there  is  a most  evident  contradiction  between  a 
composite  subject  and  a simple  act.  God  Himself  could  not 
give  to  matter  the  power  of  intelligence.  But  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from  this  that  God’s  omnipotence  is  therefore  limited,  be- 
cause a subject  essentially  compound  and  a simple  act  are  in- 
trinsically repugnant  or  in  other  words  are  nothing.  Hence 
since  nothing  cannot  be  the  term  of  God’s  power  or  actions,  His 
omnipotence  is  in  no  way  constrained. 


William  A.  Jackson. 


®tje  JJotnt  of  #teto. 


A STRANGE  feller  came  t’  our  place  t’other  day,  aridin’  a 
big  bay  mare. 

He  ’lowed  she  was  balky  but  sound  as  a nut,  an’  he 
wanted  t’  trade  on  th’  square. 

So  I fetched  out  my  black  hoss  ’at’s  got  th’  blind  staggers:  fine 
looker  as  ever  was  made ; 

I done  up  that  stranger,  but  out  in  th’  open,  for  everything  goes 
in  a trade. 


I sat  in  the  market  of  stocks  and  of  bonds,  I controlled  the  In- 
land Oceanic ; 

I sold  blocks  of  stock  while  the  price  was  ’way  up,  then  rumors 
vague  started  a panic. 

The  rumors  were  groundless,  the  price  soon  climbed  back,  after 
I had  re-bought  what  I sold, 

The  public  was  bitten,  but  by  its  own  fault.  Don’t  always  be- 
lieve what  you’re  told. 

I’m  boss  of  the  City,  make  Councils  and  Mayors,  the  ward 
leaders  follow  my  way  ; 

I place  in  positions  a host  of  my  friends,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
draw  pay. 

Contractor  or  carrier  must  see  me  or  mine,  reformers  our  votes 
overwhelm, 

The  taxpayers  know  that  the  town  is  well  run,  and  someone 
must  be  at  the  helm. 

The  road  it  is  narrow,  the  way  it  is  long,  the  winners  are  said 
to  be  few ; 

There  might  have  been  many  more  gaining  the  goal,  were  it 
not  for  the  point  of  view. 


J.  E.  LARKINS 


Causation  anti  Concurrence 


SEVERAL  schools  of  philosophy  have  found  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  concurrence  of 
God  in  all  the  actions  of  creatures  and  the  principle  of 
efficient  causation.  In  other  words,  these  philosophers,  realizing 
the  utter  dependence  of  contingent  being  upon  some  self-existing 
and  infinite  being,  have  denied  the  existence  of  secondary  causes. 
The  most  important  followers  of  this  doctrine  are  known  as 
Occasionalists,  and  comprise  many  of  the  disciples  of  Descartes, 
including  such  men  as  Reid,  Stuart,  and  Malebranche. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  so 
here  let  us  begin  with  a few  definitions  in  order  that  we  may 
have  some  common  grounds  for  arguing.  A cause  in  general, 
according  to  Suarez,  is  “a  principle  which  of  itself  gives  being 
to  something  else.”  But  as  at  present  we  are  interested  in  effi- 
cient causation,  we  must  define  an  efficient  cause.  Aristotle  de- 
fined it  as  “a  principle  of  change  in  another,”  which  is  more 
clearly  stated  as  folows : An  efficient  cause  is  that  which  trans- 
fers from  non-existence  to  existence  what  was  incapable  of  self- 
existence. 

The  Occasionalists  admit  this  efficient  causation  in  regard 
to  God,  but  when  we  apply  it  to  matter  and  assert  that  creatures 
can  and  do  cause  that  to  exist  which  previously  did  not  exist 
and  was  incapable  of  self-existence,  they  immediately  deny  it, 
asserting  that  creatures  are  the  mere  occasions  on  which  God 
takes  the  opportunity  to  act  conformably  to  the  requirements  of 
the  objects  or  creatures  present.  This  doctrine  requires  no 
lengthy  refutation.  The  Greek  maxim,  ovSey  ^ictrr/y,  will 
suffice,  for  we  find  in  creatures  organs,  faculties  and  tendencies, 
all  of  which  have  certain  effects  to  produce.  Now,  if  these 
organs  and  faculties  were  not  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
effect,  we  would  immediately  have  something  superfluous  in 
nature,  which  is  repugnant  to  our  idea  of  an  infinitely  wise  God. 

After  refuting  the  theory  of  the  Occasionalists,  we  come  to 
the  real  difficulty — how  do  we  reconcile  our  doctrine  of  the  con- 
currence of  God  in  all  the  actions  of  creatures  with  our  doctrine 
of  causality,  in  which  we  hold  that  secondary  couses  have  a 
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true  efficiency?  By  concurrence  we  mean  that  divine  influence 
by  virtue  of  which  creatures  act.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that  God 
actually  concurs  in  the  actions  of  creatures,  it  is  necessary  merely 
to  recall  to  mind  that  no  contingent  being  can  come  into  existence 
or  remain  in  existence  unless  God  produces  it  and  sustains  it  in 
existence,  and  since  the  actions  of  creatures  are  contingent  be- 
ings, it  necessarily  follows  that  He  must  co-operate  in  all  these 
actions. 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  God  must  produce  the  effect,  yet  at 
the  same  time  we  hold  that  secondary  causes  also  produce  the 
effect,  that  is,  both  God  and  creatures  produce  the  entire  effect. 
This  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Each  produces  the  entire  effect,  but  each  according  to  its  own 
order.  God  acts  as  the  first  Cause,  whereas  creatures  act  as  de- 
pendent beings.  An  example  will  help  us  in  understanding  the 
case,  though  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no  adequate  example  to 
be  found  in  natural  things,  as  we  have  nothing  to  substitute  for 
our  idea  of  an  infinite  God ; yet  the  teacher  holding  a child’s 
hand  and  writing  will  serve  our  purpose.  In  this  case,  both  the 
teacher  and  the  child  produce  the  entire  effect ; the  teacher  is  the 
guiding  cause  and  the  child  the  guided  cause.  And  still  the  child 
remains  free,  as  we  are  in  respect  to  God,  to  make  any  irregu- 
larities for  which  the  teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible,  just  as 
God  is  not  responsible  for  our  deliberate  sins.  This  is  su  sufficient 
proof  that  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  a real  change  is  efficient 
casualty,  that  God  must  as  the  first  Cause  co-operate  in  the  ac- 
tions of  creatures  and  that  causality  and  concurrence  do  not  con- 
flict or  interfere  so  as  to  render  either  one  or  the  other  useless  or 
superfluous. 


J. Rhodes  O’Reilly. 


©lb  problems  anti  J2eto  in  jWebtcine 


Paper  read  at  the  Medical  School  Commencement 
by  Frank  R.  Geyser , M.  D.  ’09 


A GREAT  campaign  is  to-day  being  waged  against  consump- 
tion. Every  day  we  notice  the  further  efforts  of  the  au- 
thorities to  awaken  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  this  disease.  The  recent  public  tuberculosis  exhibit 
held  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  signs  posted  in  public 
buildings,  the  selling  of  Red  Cross  stamps,  are  examples  of  the 
methods  used. 

This  interest  in  tuberculosis  is  well  founded,  for  all  authorities 
are  agreed,  that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  disease  known  to  science.  The  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  in  New  York  City  is  over  ten  thousand  a year. 

The  object  of  the  present  crusade  is  not  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  tuberculosis  patient,  but  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  authorities  are  today  urging  the  isolation  of  ad- 
vanced cases,  the  education  of  the  people,  and  improved  methods 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Laws  have  been  enacted  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  expectorate  in  public  places,  laws  regulating  the 
air-spaces  of  public  buildings,  the  widening  of  streets,  the  super- 
vision of  lodging  houses,  the  reporting  cases  of  tuberculosis  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  Literature  has  been  distributed  among  the 
people,  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis,  and  instruct- 
ing them  how  to  disinfect  cooking  utensils,  articles  of  apparel, 
and  dwellings  of  consumptives  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Most  of  us  have  the  impresion  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
so  energetic  a campaign  has  been  waged  against  tuberculosis,  and 
that  it  will  soon  be  conquered.  But  this  impression  is  wrong. 
Centuries  ago  tuberculosis  was  known,  and  laws  were  made  which 
tended  toward  its  suppression. 

The  great  Hippocrates  of  twenty-five  centuries  ago  wrote : 
“The  most  dangerous  disease  and  the  one  that  proved  fatal  to 
the  greatest  number,  was  consumption,”  and  as  far  back  as  his 
time  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  was  also  recognized.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  speech  of  Isocrates,  who  based  the  claim  of 
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his  client  to  inherit  his  father’s  estate  on  the  fact  that  he  nursed 
him  whilst  suffering  from  phthisis,  although  his  friends  dissuaded 
him,  saying  that  most  of  those  who  nurse  in  this  disease,  them- 
selves succumb  to  it.  Galen  also  clearly  held  that  phthisis  was 
an  infectious  process,  and  that  it  was  a danger  to  live  with  those 
who  suffered  from  it. 

The  infectivity  of  consumption  was  especially  shown  by  the 
anatomists  Valsalva  and  Morgagni.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
latter,  laws  were  made  concerning  the  spread  of  phthisis  which 
reflected  the  spirit  and  understanding  of  the  Italian  people  of 
that  time.  In  1754,  for  instance,  the  sanitary  magistrates  of  Flor- 
ence asked  for  an  expert  opinion  from  the  Florentine  Medical 
College,  as  to  what  articles  would  be  most  likely  to  be  infected 
from  the  presence  of  a phthisical  patient,  and  what  means  should 
be  adopted  to  purify  them. 

The  present  day  tendency  with  regard  to  the  separation  of 
phthisical  patients  in  hospitals,  has  its  forerunner  in  1760,  when  a 
hospital  was  erected  in  Oliuzza  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
phthisical  patients  who  were  moved  there  out  of  other  hospitals 
in  order  that  they  might  not  spread  the  infection. 

In  1782  an  edict  was  issued  at  Naples  ordering  the  isolation 
of  consumptives  and  the  disinfection  of  their  furniture,  books, 
and  other  articles.  It  reads:  “The  deputies  in  this  Capitol  and 
the  governors  in.  the  provinces  should,  immediately  after  the  bur- 
ial of  a phthisical  patient,  be  sure  to  have  his  rooms  cleansed,  the 
floors,  wainscoating  and  ceiling  renewed,  the  wooden  doors  and 
windows  scrubbed  and  cleansed,  and  fresh  plants  introduced  in 
order  that  the  corrupt  and  infectious  atmosphere  may  not  be 
communicated  to  persons  who  live  near ; also  that  they  should 
make  use  of  any  other  precautions  which  physicians  use  in  like 
cases.”  Another  instance  of  early  laws  recognizing  tuberculosis, 
is  seen  in  a letter  written  in  1803  by  Chateaubriand  concerning 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Beaumont.  He  writes:  “I  am  in  great 
difficulty ; I had  hoped  to  get  two  thousand  crowns  for  my  car- 
riages, but,  by  a law  of  the  time  of  the  Goths,  phthisis  is  declared 
in  Rome  a contagious  disease,  and,  as  Madame  de  Beaumont  drove 
two  or  three  times  in  my  carriages,  nobody  is  willing  to  buy 
them.” 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  laws  were  also  enacted  providing  for  the 
disinfection  of  the  clothes  and  beds  of  consumptives  after  their 
death.  For  instance,  in  1839,  George  Sand  wrote  in  a letter  con- 
cerning Chopin,  the  great  Polish  musician,  who,  it  is  well  known 
died  of  consumption,  that  as  he  was  leaving  the  hotel  at  Bar- 
celona, the  landlord  demanded  to  be  paid  for  the  bed  in  which 
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he  had  slept,  saying  that  it  was  infected  and  that  the  police  reg- 
ulations required  that  it  should  be  burned.  A chapter  relating  to 
the  death  of  Mother  Seton’s  husband  in  Italy  reads : “On  the  very 
day  of  William  Seton’s  death,  his  wife  had  to  leave  his  inani- 
mate remains,  and  travel  to  Leghorn  with  her  poor  little  daughter. 
The  Italian  laws  with  regard  to  death  and  interment  have  always 
been  of  the  most  rigid  description.  They  at  all  times  regarded 
consumption  as  highly  infectious,  and  strip  a patient’s  room,  not 
only  of  curtains  and  carpets,  but  even  of  the  very  wall  paper. 
They  did  this  years  before  the  advance  of  science  had  produced 
the  same  convictions  in  the  minds  of  physicians  in  England.  In- 
deed, so  strong  was  the  general  feeling  in  Italy,  that  the  poor 
wife  had  to  lay  out  her  husband’s  corpse  herself,  and  the  people 
around  her,  gazing  at  her  with  astonishment  exclaimed  that  if 
she  were  not  a heretic  she  would  be  a saint.” 

A notable  instance  of  the  manner  of  suppressing  tuberculosis 
in  those  days  is  taken  from  the  early  history  of  Italy.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  comprised  the 
southern  half  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  plague-stricken  with  con- 
sumption. So  malignant  was  the  disease  that  even  the  people  rec- 
ognized its  infectious  nature.  In  1782  stringent  laws  were  passed 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  restriction  of  the  disease,  every  case  of 
consumption  was  registered  and  quarantined,  and  places  and 
things  which  had  been  contaminated  by  consumptives  were  ster- 
ilized. In  fifty  years  the  death  rate  from  consumption  in  the 
kingdom  diminished  so  greatly  that  the  law  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  disuse.  The  result  was  that  about  one  hundred  years  after, 
her  immigrants  returning  from  the  unsanitary  slums  of  America, 
caused  another  spread  of  the  disease  in  Italy. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  centuries  ago  the  same  crusade  was 
started  against  consumption  and  practically  the  same  precautions 
taken  as  today.  Yet  the  disease  still  flourishes  among  us.  You 
may  wonder  why  it  has  not  been  conquered  like  cholera  and 
smallpox.  Leprosy,  years  ago,  was  very  common  in  Europe; 
now  it  is  very  rare,  though  it  took  centuries  of  teaching  and  isola- 
tion to  attain  this  end.  There  is  always  the  question  whether  the 
same  results  can  be  accomplished  with  tuberculosis.  The  crusades 
of  the  past  have  failed^  otherwise  the  disease  would  not  be  pres- 
ent with  us  today.  The  cause  of  these  failures,  was  over-con- 
fidence and  resulting  reaction.  For  though  by  working  diligently 
the  mortality  was  reduced,  yet  with  the  lowered  mortality  their 
interest  and  fear  waned,  with  the  result  that  the  disease  was  never 
fully  eradicated,  but  only  suppressed  for  a time. 

A reaction  always  follows  a great  effort,  and  it  is  this  that  we 
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must  guard  against.  The  present  campaign  is  meeting  with  great 
success.  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  already  greatly  re- 
duced, but  this  should  be  no  excuse  to  diminish  the  efforts  so 
far  only  begun.  The  enforcement  of  the  health  laws  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  lax,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  other  countries,  but  they  should  be  all  the  more  rigorously  en- 
forced, until  that  hoped  for  time  arrives  when  there  will  be  no 
more  tuberculosis.  And  this  is  no  vain  hope ; for  the  great  Pas- 
teur promised : “That  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  cause  all  para- 
sitic maladies  to  disappear  from  the  world.’' 


M £>ix  ®fjousanJj|9ear  ©lb  profession 


Address  to  the  Graduates  in  Medicine. 

By  James  J.  Walsh  ’84,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  New  on  s Diseases 
at  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine 


Gentlemen : You  now  belong  to  what,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clerical,  is  the  oldest  profession  in  the  world.  In  welcoming  you 
into  it,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
profession  dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  recorded  times, 
and  for  as  long  as  we  have  account  of  men’s  actions  in  an  organ- 
ized society.  We  are  very  prone  in  the  modern  time — it  would 
be  quite  unbearable  only  that  each  generation  in  its  turn  has  had 
the  same  proneness — to  think  that  what  we  are  doing  is  of  so 
much  greater  significance  than  what  was  done  before  us,  that  it 
is  really  scarcely  worth  while  to  talk  about  the  past.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  true  in  all  matters  of  science,  and  physi- 
cians would  be  sure  to  think  that  in  medicine  there  was  such  a 
wide  chasm  between  what  we  are  doing  now  and  what  was  ac- 
complished in  the  long  ago,  that  to  occupy  ourselves  seriously 
with  the  story  of  the  past  in  medicine  would  be  little  better  than 
waste  of  time,  except  for  some  bookworm  interested  in  dry-as- 
dust  details  just  because  other  people  did  not  know  them. 

In  every  department  of  human  history  this  impression  has  been 
receiving  a sad  jolt  in  recent  years,  and  we  are  coming  to  realize 
how  much  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  very  old  times  accom- 
plished, and  above  all  that  they  approached  the  subject  in  the  best 
temper  of  the  modern  time.  Of  course,  there  were  abuses,  but 
then,  the  Lord  knows,  there  are  abuses  now ; of  course  there 
were  superstitions,  but  any  one  who  thinks  we  are  without  super- 
stitions in  medicine  at  the  present  time,  superstitions  that  are  ac- 
cepted by  many  regular  practicing  physicians,  must  indeed  be  in- 
nocent. Of  course  their  therapeutics  had  many  absurdities  in  it, 
but  then  let  us  not  forget  that  Professor  Charles  Richet,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  declared  not  long  ago  in  an  article  in  the  best  known  of 
French  magazines,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  that  the  thera- 
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peutics  of  any  generation  of  the  world’s  history  always  contained 
many  absurdities — for  the  second  succeeding  generation.  Ihe 
curious  thing  about  it  is  that  some  of  these  supposed  absurdities 
afterwards  come  back  into  vogue  and  prove  to  be  precious  gems 
of  discovery,  or  remedies  of  value  that  occasionally  even  develop 
into  excellent  systems  of  treatment. 

The  first  picture  that  we  have  of  a physician  in  history  is  in- 
deed one  to  make  us  proud  of  our  profession.  This  first  physi- 
cian was  I-em-Hetep,  whose  name  means  “the  bringer  of  peace.” 
He  had  two  other  titles  according  to  tradition,  one  of  which  was 
“the  Master  of  Secrets,”  evidently  in  reference  to  the  fact  that 
more  or  less  necessarily  many  secrets  must  be  entrusted  to  the 
physician,  but  also,  doubtless,  in  connection  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  therapeutics  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess. 
Another  of  his  titles  was  that  of  “the  Scribe  of  Numbers,”  by 
which  perhaps  reference  is  made  to  his  prescriptions,  which  may 
have  been  lengthy,  for  there  are  many  “calendar”  prescriptions 
in  the  early  days,  but  may  only  refer  to  the  necessity  of  his  know- 
ing weights  and  measures  and  numbers  very  exactly  for  profes- 
sional purposes.  I-em-Hetep  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Tscher, 
a monarch  of  the  Third  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  the  date  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  is  about  4500  B.  C.  How  distinguished 
an  individual  he  was  in  his  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  well  known  step  pyramid  at  Sakkara,  the  old  cemetery 
near  Memphis  is  attributed  to  him.  So  great  was  the  honor  paid 
to  him  that  after  his  death  he  was  worshipped  as  a god,  and  so 
we  have  statues  of  him  as  a placid  looking  man  with  a certain  di- 
vine expression,  seated  with  a scroll  on  his  knees  and  an  air  of 
benignant  knowledge  well  suited  to  his  profession. 

I called  attention  last  year*  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  pictures 
of  surgical  operations  extant  had  recently  been  uncovered  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Sakkara,  near  Memphis  in  Egypt.  These  pictures 
show  that  surgery  was  probably  an  organized  branch  of  medi- 
cine at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  a very  im- 
portant tomb  shows  how  prominent  a place  in  the  community 
the  surgeon  held  at  that  time.  The  oldest  document  after  that 
which  we  have  is  the  Ebers  Papyrus  with  regard  to  medicine,  the 
writing  of  which  was  done  probably  about  1600  B.  C.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a copy  of  an  older  manuscript  or  series  of  manu- 
scripts, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  text  which  con- 
tains idioms  of  a much  older  period,  or  indeed  several  periods, 
probably  represents  accumulations  of  information  made  during 
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2,000  or  even  3,000  years  before  the  date  of  our  manuscript.  In- 
deed it  is  not  improbable  that  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Ebers 
Papyrus  owe  their  origin  to  men  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasties 
nearly  5,000  years  B.  C.  To  be  members  of  a profession  that 
can  thus  trace  its  earliest  written  documents  to  a time  seven  thou- 
sand years  ago,  is  an  honor  that  may  be  readily  appreciated,  and 
that  may  allow  of  some  complacency. 

There  is  a well  grounded  tradition  which  shows  us  that  an 
Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  name  even  we  are  familiar,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  pronounce  it  very  well — he  was  Athothis, 
the  son  of  Menes — wrote  a work  on  anatomy.  The  exact  date  of 
this  monarch’s  death  is  sometimes  said  to  be  4157  B.  C.  We 
have  traces  of  hospitals  in  existence  at  this  time,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  a medical  school.  Indeed,  one  may  fairly  infer 
that  medical  education  which  had  been  developing  for  some  time, 
probably  for  some  centuries,  took  a definite  form  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  the  temples  of  Saturn.  Priests  and  physicians 
were  the  same,  or  at  least  physicians  formed  one  of  the  orders 
of  the  clergy  and  the  teachers  of  medicine  particularly  were 
clergymen.  This  tradition  of  close  affiliation  between  religion 
and  medicine  continued  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  How  few 
of  us  there  are  who  realize  that  until  the  fourteenth  century  the 
professors  of  medicine  at  the  great  universities  were  not  mar- 
ried men,  because  members  of  the  faculty,  as  is  true  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  many  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, were  not  allowed  to  marry.  The  old  clerical  tradition  was 
still  maintaining  itself  even  with  regard  to  the  medical  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  this  early  history  of 
medicine  in  Egypt  is  that  with  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  medi- 
cal history,  we  have  traces  of  highly  developed  specialism  in 
medicine.  There  were  thirty-six  departments  of  medicine,  or  at 
least  there  were  thirty-six  medical  divinities  who  presided  over 
the  particular  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  the  larger  temples 
at  least  there  was  a special  corps  of  priest-physicians  for  each 
one  of  these  departments.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  is 
particularly  full  in  his  details  of  Egyptian  history,  and  though  he 
wrote  about  600  B.  C.,  nearly  2,500  years  ago,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  this  highly  developed  specialism  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  tells  us  in  quaint  fashion  “Physicke  is  so  studied  and 
practysed  with  the  Egyptians  that  every  disease  hath  his  several 
physicians  who  striveth  to  excell  in  healing  that  one  disease,  and 
not  to  be  expert  in  curing  many.  Whereof  it  cometh  that  every 
corner  of  that  country  is  full  of  physicians.  Some  for  the  eyes, 
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others  for  the  head,  many  for  the  teeth,  not  a few  for  the  stom- 
ach and  the  inwards.” 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  the  same  state  of  affairs  upon 
which  you  young  graduates  will  come,  now  that  you  are  going 
out  to  find  an  opportunity  to  practice  for  yourselves  at  the  end 
of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  not  very  different 
from  that  which  the  great  Father  of  History  chronicles  as  the 
state  of  affairs  among  the  Egyptians  between  600  and  1,000  be- 
fore Christ,  let  us  say  about  3,000  years  ago.  You  too  will  find 
that  every  corner  is  full  of  physicians,  some  for  the  eyes,  others 
for  the  head,  many  for  the  teeth,  not  a few  for  the  stomach  and 
everything  else  under  the  sun  and  the  canopy  and  the  hat.  After 
a time  you  will  probably  find  that  some  little  corner  has  been 
left  for  you,  and  you  will  work  hard  enough  to  get  into  it  first, 
and  then  to  fill  it  afterwards.  The  story  of  how  young  physi- 
cians have  got  on  in  their  first  few  years  has  probably  been  in- 
teresting at  all  times  in  the  world’s  history.  I think  that  I know 
about  it  at  five  different  periods,  and  in  every  one  of  these  there 
seemed  to  be  no  possible  room,  and  yet  somehow  room  was  even- 
tually found,  though  only  after  there  had  been  a struggle,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a certain  number  of  the  young  physicians  found 
another  sphere  of  activity  besides  medicine. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  think  that  these  specialties  did  not 
amount  to  much,  but  any  such  thought  is  the  merest  assumption. 
A single  instance  will  show  you  how  completely  at  fault  this  as- 
sumption is.  Dentistry  is  presumed  to  be  a very  modern  pro- 
fession. As  a matter  of  fact  mummies  were  found  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Thebes  whose  bodies  probably  come  from  before  3,000 
B.  C.,  who  have  in  their  teeth  the  remains  of  gold  fillings  that 
were  well  put  in,  and  show  good  workmanship,  nearly  5,000  years 
ago.  After  dentistry  the  specialty  that  we  would  be  sure  could 
not  have  had  any  significant  existence  so  long  ago  would  be 
that  of  ophthalmology.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  knowledge  of  eye  diseases  displayed  by  these  early  teachers 
of  medicine  that  the  Papyrus  Ebers  is  most  startling.  It  was 
especially  full  in  diagnosis  and  contained  many  valuable  hints 
for  treatment.  As  for  laryngology  and  rhinology,  one  of  the 
earliest  medical  records  that  we  have,  is  the  rewarding  by  one 
of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  of  an  early  dynasty  (nearly  4,000  B.  C.) 
of  a physician  who  cured  him  of  a trouble  of  the  nose  of  long 
standing,  that  seems  to  have  interfered  with  his  breathing. 

It  is  easy  to  think  in  spite  of  all  this,  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  know  much  medicine ; but  only  one  who  knows  nothing  about 
it  will  think  so.  According  to  Dr.  Carl  Von  Klein,  who  discussed 
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the  medical  features  of  the  Ebers  Papyrus  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  about  five  years  ago,  over  700 
different  substances  are  mentioned  as  of  remedial  value  in  this 
old-time  medical  work.  There  is  scarcely  a disease  of  any  impor- 
tant organ  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  modern  time  that 
is  not  mentioned  here.  While  the  significance  of  diseases  of 
such  organs  as  the  spleen,  the  ductless  glands  and  the  appendix 
was  of  course  missed,  nearly  every  other  pathological  condition 
was  either  expressly  named  or  at  least  hinted  at.  The  papyrus 
insists  very  much  on  the  value  of  history-taking  in  medicine,  and 
hints  that  the  reason  why  physicians  fail  to  cure  is  often  because 
they  have  not  studied  their  cases  sufficiently.  While  the  treat- 
ment was  mainly  symptomatic,  it  was  not  more  so  than  is  a 
great  deal  of  therapeutics  at  the  present  time  even  in  the  reg- 
ular school  of  medicine.  The  number  and  variety  of  their  rem- 
edies and  of  their  modes  of  administering  them  is  so  marvelous, 
that  I prefer  to  quote  Dr.  Von  Klein’s  enumeration  of  them  for 
you. 

“In  this  papyrus  are  mentioned  over  700  different  substances 
from  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  which  act  as 
stimulants,  sedatives,  motor  excitants,  motor  depressants,  nar- 
cotics, hypnotics,  analgesics,  anodynes,  antispasmodics,  mydria- 
tics,  myotics,  expectorants,  tonics,  dentifrices,  sialogogues,  anti- 
sialics,  refrigerants,  emetics,  anti-emetics,  carminatives,  cathar- 
tics, purgatives,  astringents,  cholagogues,  anthelmintics,  restora- 
tives, hematics,  alternatives,  antipyretics,  anti-phlogistics,  anti- 
periodics,  diuretics,  diluents,  diaphoretics,  suderifics,  anhydrotics, 
emmenagogues,  oxytocics,  ecbolics,  galactagogues,  irritants,  es- 
charotics,  caustics,  styptics,  hemostatics,  emollients,  demulcents, 
protectives,  antizymotics,  disinfectants,  deodorants,  parasiticides, 
antidotes  and  antagonists.” 

Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  variety  of  remedies  was  their 
methods  of  administration : 

“Medicines  are  directed  to  be  administered  internally  in  the 
form  of  decoctions,  infusions,  injections,  pills,  tablets,  troches, 
capsules,  powders,  potions  and  inhalations ; and  externally,  as 
lotions,  ointments,  plasters,  etc.  They  are  to  be  eaten,  drunk, 
masticated  or  swallowed,  to  be  taken  often  once  only — often  for 
many  days — and  the  time  is  occasionally  designated — to  be  taken 
mornings,  evenings  or  at  bedtime.  Formulas  to  disguise  bad 
tasting  medicaments  are  also  given.”  We  have  no  advantage 
over  the  early  Egyptians  even  in  elegant  prescribing. 

With  all  this  activity  in  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
other  great  nations  of  antiquity  also  have  important  chapters  in 
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the  history  of  medicine.  The  earliest  accounts  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians 
all  made  significant  advances  in  medicine.  It  seems  clear  that  a 
work  of  anatomy  was  written  in  China  about  the  year  2,000  B.  C. 
Some  of  the  other  Eastern  nations  made  great  progress.  The 
Hindoos  in  particular  have  in  recent  years  been  shown  to  have 
accomplished  very  good  work  in  medicine  itself.  Charaka,  a Hin- 
doo surgeon,  who  lived  not  later  than  300  B.  C.,  made  some  fine 
contributions  to  medical  literature  in  Hindustani.  There  were 
hospitals  in  all  of  these  countries,  and  these  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  the  practice  of  surgery.  Laparotomy  was  very  commonly 
done  by  Hindoo  surgeons,  and  one  of  the  rules  enjoined  on  Hin- 
doo students  was  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  the  sick  and  see- 
ing them  treated  by  experienced  physicians.  Clinical  teaching  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a modern  invention,  but  it  is  as  old  as  hospi- 
tal systems,  and  they  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  history. 

It  is  among  the  Greeks,  however,  that  the  most  important  ad- 
vances in  medicine,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  were  made.  This 
is,  however,  not  so  much  because  of  what  they  did  as  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  more  given  to  writing,  and  then  their  writings 
have  been  better  preserved  for  us  than  those  of  other  nations. 
The  first  great  physician  among  the  Greeks  was  Aesculapius,  of 
whom,  however,  we  have  only  traditions.  He  is  fabled  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Apollo  the  god  of  music  and  the  arts,  and  there- 
fore to  have  been  a near  relative  of  the  muses.  The  connection 
is  rather  interesting,  because  sometimes  people  try  to  remove  medi 
cine  from  among  the  arts  that  minister  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  place  it  among  the  sciences  whose  application  is  for  his  profit. 
Medicine  still  remains  an  art,  however.  The  temples  of  Aescu- 
lapius were  the  first  hospitals,  though  the  priests  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  practised  medicine,  for  there  were  laymen  who, 
after  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  hospitals,  wandered 
through  the  country  under  the  name  of  Asclepiads,  treating  peo- 
ple who  were  not  able  to  go  to  the  hospitals  or  shrines.  These 
evidently  then  were  the  first  medical  schools  in  Greece  as  well 
as  the  first  hospitals. 

Six  hundred  years  after  Aesculapius  came  Hippocrates  of  Cos, 
the  father  of  medicine.  He  undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  of 
many  Egyptian  medical  traditions  and  other  Oriental  medical 
sources,  as  well  as  the  observations  made  in  the  hospitals  and 
shrines  of  Aesculapius.  He  wrote  some  great  works  in  medicine 
that  have  never  grown  old.  Young  men  do  not  read  them,  old 
men  who  are  over-persuaded  of  how  much  progress  is  being  made 
by  their  own  generation  in  medicine  neglect  them.  The  busy 
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practitioner  has  no  time  for  them.  The  great  teachers  of  medi- 
cine whom  all  the  professors  look  up  to  and  who  think  for  us 
in  each  generation  turn  fondly  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  marvel 
at  his  acumen  of  observation  and  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  disease.  Sydenham  thought  that  no  one  had  ever 
written  like  him,  and  in  our  turn  we  honor  Sydenham  by  calling 
him  the  English  Hippocrates.  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Lancisi, 
the  great  fathers  of  modern  clinical  medicine,  turned  with  as 
much  reverence  to  Hippocrates  as  does  Osier,  the  Regius  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Oxford,  in  our  twentieth  century.  Hippo- 
crates wrote  2,500  years  ago,  but  his  writing  is  eternal  in  interest 
and  value. 

The  famous  oath  of  Hippocrates  which  used  to  be  read  to  all 
the  graduates  of  medicine,  well  deserved  that  honor,  for  it  rep- 
resents the  highest  expression  of  professional  dignity  and  obliga- 
tion. There  is  a lofty  sense  of  professional  honor  expressed  in 
it  that  cannot  be  excelled  at  any  period  in  the  world’s  history. 
Among  other  things  that  Hippocrates  required  his  adepts  in  medi- 
cine, his  medical  students  when  they  graduated  into  physicians 
to  swear  to  were  the  following.  “I  will  follow  the  system  of 
regimen  which  according  to  my  ability  and  judgment  I consider 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever  is  dele- 
terious and  mischievous.  I will  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  man, 
woman  or  child,  born  or  unborn.  With  purity  and  with  holiness 
I will  pass  my  life  and  practice  my  art.  Whatever  in  connection 
with  my  professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  with  it  I see 
or  hear  in  the  life  of  men  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  abroad, 
I shall  not  divulge,  as  reckoning  that  all  such  should  be  kept  se- 
cret. While  I continue  to  keep  this  oath  inviolate  may  it  be 
granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and  the  practice  of  my  art  respected 
by  all  men  in  all  times ; but  should  I trespass  and  violate  this  oath 
may  the  reverse  be  my  lot.” 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  after  the  Roman  medicine  which 
was  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  (though  Galen  well  deserves  a 
place  by  himself,  and  Galen  is  usually  thought  of  as  a Roman 
though  he  wrote  in  Greek  and  had  obtained  his  education  at  Per- 
gamos  in  Asia  Minor),  there  was  an  interregnum  in  medicine  un- 
til our  own  time.  This  is,  however,  quite  as  much  of  an  assump- 
tion as  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  medicine — as  we 
used  to  until  we  knew  more  about  them — or  that  old-time  medi- 
cine is  quite  negligible  because  we  were  ignorant  of  its  value.  The 
Middle  Ages  had  much  more  of  medicine  than  we  are  likely  to 
think,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  great  universites  arose  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  medi- 
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cine  gained  a new  impetus  and  flourished  marvelously.  These 
university  medical  schools  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  are  models 
in  their  way,  and  put  us  to  shame  in  many  things.  According 
to  a law  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  issued  for  the  two  Sicilies 
in  1241,  three  years  of  preliminary  study  were  required  at  the 
university  before  a student  might  take  up  the  medical  course, 
and  then  we  had  to  spend  four  years  at  medicine,  and  practice 
for  a year  under  the  supervision  of  a physician  of  experience  be- 
fore he  was  allowed  to  practice  for  himself. 

The  story  of  the  medicine  of  this  time  is  all  the  more  wonder- 
ful because  subsequent  generations  forgot  about  it  until  recent 
years,  and  supposed  that  all  of  this  period  was  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  medi- 
cal history.  Some  of  the  men  who  worked  and  taught  in  medi- 
cine at  this  time  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Probably  the  greatest  of  them  was  Guy  de  Chauliac,  a Papal 
chamberlain,  whom  succeeding  generations  have  honored  with 
the  title  of  father  of  surgery.  His  great  textbook,  the  Chirurgia 
Magna,  was  in  common  use  for  several  centuries  after  his  death, 
and  is  full  of  surgical  teaching  that  we  are  prone  to  think  much 
more  modern.  He  trephined  the  skull,  opened  the  thorax,  op- 
erated within  the  abdomen,  declared  that  patients  suffering  from 
wounds  of  the  intestines  would  die  unless  these  were  sewed  up, 
operated  often  for  hernia  in  an  exaggerated  Trendelnberg  posi- 
tion, with  the  patient’s  head  down  on  a board,  but  said  that  many 
more  patients  were  operated  on  for  hernia  “for  the  benefit  of 
the  surgeon’s  purse  than  for  the  good  of  the  patient.”  His  direc- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  for  taxis  in  hernia  were 
followed  for  full  four  centuries  after  his  time.  No  wonder  that 
Pagel,  the  great  German  historian,  declared  that  “Chauliac  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  primacy  in  surgery  which  the  French 
maintained  down  to  the  nineteenth  century.”  Portal  in  his  His- 
tory of  Surgery  declares  “that  Guy  de  Chauliac  said  nearly  every- 
thing which  modern  surgeons  say,  and  his  work  is  of  infinite 
price,  but  unfortunately  too  little  read,  too  little  pondered.”  Mal- 
gaigne  declared  “the  Chirurgia  Magna  a masterpiece  of  learned 
and  luminous  writing.” 

*Chauliac’s  personal  character,  however,  is  even  more  admirable 
than  his  surgical  knowledge.  He  was  at  Avignon  when  the  black 
death  occurred,  and  carried  away  one-half  the  population.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  physicians  who  had  the  courage  to  stay.  He 


* For  sketch  of  Chauliac.  see  John  Hopkins  Bulletin  1909,  or  Catholic  Chnrclnnen  hi  Science , 2nd 
Series,  Dolphin  Press , Phi  la. , 1909. 
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tells  us  very  simply  that  he  did  stay  not  because  he  had  no  fear, 
for  he  was  dreadfully  afraid,  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  stay. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  he  caught  the  fever,  but  sur- 
vived it  and  has  written  a fine  description  of  it.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  surgery  in  his  time,  and  this  is  his  advice 
as  to  what  the  surgeon  should  do  as  given  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  his  Chirurgia  Magna:  “The  surgeon  should  be  learned, 
skilled,  ingenious,  and  of  good  morals ; be  bold  in  things  that  are 
sure,  cautious  in  dangers ; avoid  evil  cures  and  practices ; be  gra- 
cious to  the  sick,  obliging  to  his  colleagues,  wise  in  his  predic- 
tions; be  chaste,  sober,  pitiful,  and  merciful;  not  covetous  nor  ex- 
tortionate of  money ; but  let  the  recompense  be  moderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  work,  the  means  of  the  sick,  the  character  of  the  issue 
or  event  and  it£  dignity.’  No  wonder  that  Malgaigne  says  of  him  : 
“Never  since  Hippocrates  has  medicine  heard  such  language  filled 
with  so  much  nobility  and  so  full  of  matter  in  so  few  words.” 

The  old-time  medical  traditions  of  education  which  in  the 
medieval  universities  produced  such  men  as  William  of  Salicet 
and  Lanfranc  and  Mondeville  and  Guy  de  Chauliac,  persisted  dur- 
ing the  next  two  centuries  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  then  were  transferred  to  America  through  Spain.  The  first 
American  medical  school  was  not,  as  has  so  often  been  said,  at 
my  own  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had 
its  first  lectures  in  1767,  while  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York  did  not  come  for  some  ten  years  later,  and  Harvard 
only  in  the  following  decade,  but  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  where  the  first  lectures  were  held  in  1578, 
and  where  a full  medical  school  was  organized  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  medical  school  which,  during 
the  seventeenth  century  came  to  have  several  hundred  students, 
the  university  tradition  of  the  olden  time  was  well  preserved. 
Three  years  of  preliminary  study  at  the  university  were  required 
before  a student  could  take  up  the  course  in  medicine,  and  four 
years  of  medical  study  were  required  before  graduation.  We 
have  some  of  the  textbooks,  and  know  much  about  the  curriculum 
of  this  old  medical  school,  and  in  every  way  it  is  worthy  of  the 
old  university  traditions. 

Unfortunately  our  universities  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States  developed  very  slowly.  Kings  College  did  not  become  a 
university  in  the  sense  of  having  law  and  medical  schools  as  well 
as  an  undergraduate  department  until  the  nineteenth  century  had 
almost  begun.  Harvard  did  not  have  a law  school  affiliated  with 
it  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  almost  run 
its  course.  The  affiliation  between  the  medical  schools  and  the 
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universities  in  these  cases  was  only  very  slight,  and  the  medical 
schools  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  faculty,  whose 
main  purpose  during  a great  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
to  make  medical  studies  as  short  as  possible  and  as  inexpensive 
as  they  could  possibly  be  made  for  the  faculty,  because  that  left 
so  much  more  of  the  fees  to  be  absorbed  by  the  historic  septen- 
nate  of  professors  who  ruled  and  managed  the  university.  The 
consequence  was  that  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  two 
terms  of  four  months  each  were  all  that  was  required  for  the 
diploma  in  medicine  in  American  medical  schools.  Three  schools 
maintained  a very  high  standard  by  requiring  twenty  weeks  in 
each  of  two  calendar  years.  The  medical  school  that  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  whose  graduates  ob- 
tained the  highest  marks  in  the  army  and  navy  examinations,  that 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  required  but  one  year’s  attendance 
— nine  months  in  all — and  then  gave  the  doctor’s  degree. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  doctor’s  degree  or  diploma 
was  a license  to  practice.  There  were  no  State  regulations  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  no  matter  how  obtained,  a diploma 
could  practice.  As  someone  has  well  said,  the  diploma  then,  was 
a license  to  practice,  not  medicine,  the  Lord  knows ! but  to  prac- 
tice on  one’s  patients  until  one  had  learned  some  medicine.  It 
is  out  of  this  slough  of  despond  in  medical  education  that  we 
have  climbed  in  the  last  thirty-five  years.  We  are  getting  back 
to  the  old-time  university  traditions.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
not  allow  ourselves  to  get  away  from  them  again.  There  are  ups 
and  downs  in  medical  practice,  and  medical  fashions,  and  medi- 
cal education,  and  all  depends  on  the  men  who  compose  the  pro- 
fession at  any  one  time,  and  not  on  any  mythical  progress  that 
holds  them  up  and  compels  them  to  do  better  than  those  who  went 
before  them. 

It  is  to  you  to-day,  entering  on  this  profession,  that  we  look 
to  do  your  share  in  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  in  maintaining  standards  in  medical  education.  We  have 
a glorious  tradition  of  6,000  years  behind  us  with  the  great  men 
of  the  profession  worshipped  as  gods  at  the  beginning,  because 
men  thought  so  much  of  them  and  remembered  fondly  as  great 
masters  when  they  came  in  the  aftertime.  From  I-em-Heteph 
through  Aescuplaius  and  Hippocrates  and  Galen  and  Guy  de 
Chauliac  and  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  down  to  our  own  time, 
the  men  whom  we  delight  to  honor  are  the  ones  who  did  not 
work  with  an  eye  single  to  their  own  success,  but  who  tried  above 
all  to  do  things  for  humanity  and  for  the  profession  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  man  who  is  successful  as  a money  maker  in  his 
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profession  is  only  doing  half  his  duty.  He  must  make  medicine 
as  well  as  money,  that  is,  he  must  by  his  observations  help  others 
to  recognize  and  seek  disease  better  than  they  did  before,  he  must 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  above  all  he  must  see 
that  there  is  no  decadence  of  professional  spirit  and  no  deteriora- 
tion of  medical  education  as  far  as  his  influence  can  go.  It  is 
men  of  this  kind  that  we  hope  to  send  forth  from  Fordham,  and 
you  stand  in  the  van  of  them  all.and  I wish  you  God-speed. 


gtobresa  to  ttje  (gratmatesi  tn  Hato. 


By  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Reverend  Father  Rector,  Dean  of  the  Lazo  College,  Graduates 
of  the  Ford  ham  University  School  of  Law,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: 


HEN  Father  Shealy  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  ad- 
dress the  graduates  at  this  commencement  of  the  Law 
School,  I was  honored,  and  I protested  against  the 


acceptance  of  the  honor.  My  reasons  were  various.  I felt  that 
there  were  many  who  were  better  able  to  give  you  advice  and  in- 
struction on  this  day  of  your  crowning  victory  in  this  university, 
and  I also  felt  that  I was  unable  to  undertake  the  task  of  saying 
what  was  worthy  of  you  and  of  this  occasion.  But  I told  him 
that  if  the  university  would  be  content  with  a few  words  from 
the  heart  of  one  of  its  old  sons  to  these  new  sons  who  are  go- 
ing out  from  these  gates  to  tread  the  same  path  that  I trod,  I 
would  say  what  little  I could  with  all  my  heart.  And  as  an  old 
Fordham  graduate,  who,  before  many  of  you  were  born,  walked 
down  this  campus,  crowned  with  the  diploma  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, the  great  mother  of  this  still  greater  daughter ; as  one  of 
your  fellow  alumni,  I welcome  you  to  the  paths  of  law,  difficult 
as  they  are,  and  I assure  you  of  my  sympathy  and  my  help  in  all 
your  undertakings. 

We  are  fortunate,  gentlemen,  to  live  under  a representative 
government  that  is  founded  upon  fixed  laws.  This  is  a govern- 
ment, as  has  been  emphasized  on  a late  occasion  by  the  great 
man  who  now  occupies  the  Presidency,  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
This  government,  with  a stable  constitution,  has  for  over  a cen- 
tury led  to  the  uplifting  of  our  people,  to  the  strengthening  of 
our  Republic,  to  our  being  placed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  has  withstood  the  great  conflict  which  sought  to  disrupt  the 
nation  and  to  separate  its  constituent  parts  into  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  governments.  And  after  that  conflict  was  decided,  and  wt 
settled  back  to  a government  under  the  Constitution,  the  great 
populace  of  this  country,  impoverished  by  that  struggle,  willing 
and  ready  to  rebuild  the  shattered  fabric  not  only  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  of  their  fortunes,  devoted  themselves,  as  no  other  peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  devoted  themselves,  to  the 
acquisition  and  accumulation  of  money.  For  thirty  years  the 
people  devoted  themselves  to  the  upbuilding  of  their  temporal  af- 
fairs, without  keeping  in  sight  the  safeguards  which  always 
should  be  kept  in  sight,  which  preserve  the  government  as  a gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people. 

During  that  time,  a new  danger,  as  potent,  if  not  more  potent 
than  rebellion,  crept  into  this  country  and  took  possession,  shall 
I say  of  the  legislative  halls,  shall  I say  of  the  Bench,  as  is  as- 
serted, shall  I say  of  the  government  itself,  and  ruled  this  govern- 
ment to  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the  American  citizen. 
Gentlemen,  you  come  into  the  profession  of  the  law  at  a time 
when  this  government  and  the  people  of  this  government  are  en- 
gaged in  as  serious  a struggle  as  that  which  confronted  the  gov- 
ernment when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  in  1861.  You  come 
into  the  profession  of  the  law  at  the  time,  I venture  to  say,  of  the 
greatest  struggle  between  the  people  and  those  who  have  sought 
to  dominate  the  government — I speak  of  the  illicit  corporations 
of  this  country ; at  a time  when  the  battle  between  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  as  deadly  and  fraught 
with  as  great  consequences  as  was  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  And 
upon  you  entering  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  this  time,  upon  you 
will  devolve,  as  soldiers  engaged  in  the  uplifting  and  the  preserv- 
ation of  this  government,  as  it  devolves  so  largely  at  this  time 
upon  the  lawyers  and  courts  of  this  country,  your  share  in  that 
battle. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  six  years  and  at  the  present  time 
an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  government  by  law  and 
government  by  the  individual.  While  I have  as  great  a respect 
as  any  man  living  for  the  great  qualities,  the  unflinching  courage, 
the  honesty  of  purpose,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  I believe  that  it 
is  well  for  this  country  that  what  was  attempted  to  be  a personal 
government  is  at  an  end  for  all  time.  I believe,  in  the  United 
States. 

He  had  the  personal  courage  to  attack  first  of  all,  seriously 
and  earnestly,  if  unconstitutionally,  the  great  evil  which  does, 
and  did  then  threaten  this  country.  We  can  congratulate  our- 
selves that  he  is  followed  by  one  with  the  same  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, the  same  integrity  of  character,  the  same  intention  of  curb- 
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ing  this  great  power  which  sought  to  destroy  and  was  destroy- 
ing our  nation,  but  who  believes  that  all  can  be  accomplished, 
as  it  will  be  accomplished,  through  constitutional  and  legal  means 
within  the  law,  and  without  danger  of  a subversion  of  our  form 
of  government. 

The  battle  is  on  between  the  corporations  and  the  people ; and 
when  I speak  of  the  corporations,  mind  you,  I speak  only  of 
those  corporations  which  dishonestly,  for  the  accumulation  of 
money,  have  strangled  out  competition,  have  crushed  out  indi- 
vidual effort,  without  care  for  the  means  of  so  doing,  whether 
they  were  honest  or  dishonest ; of  those  corporations  which  have 
not  hesitated  to  violate  the  law  to  make  money ; of  those  cor- 
porations, some  of  which  are  now  being  punished  by  the  courts 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  great  number  of  others  upon  whom 
the  hand  of  Justice  has  not  yet  fallen.  Those  corporations  will 
be  and  must  be  curbed,  and,  if  necessary,  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence, in  order  that  a government  of  law,  which  shall  give  to  all 
an  equal  opportunity,  may  succeed  to  the  government  of  law- 
lesness  which  they  have  been  carrying  on  during  the  years  past. 

To  the  courts,  to  the  lawyers  whose  ranks  you  enter  today,  the 
conduct  of  that  warfare  will  be  largely  entrusted.  And  as  surely 
as  the  ranks  of  the  Union  soldiers  stood  fast,  as  surely  as  their 
commanding  officers  were  loyal  and  true,  so  surely  this  great 
profession  to  which  you  belong  will  do  its  duty,  and  so  surely 
will  the  third  branch  of  the  government,  the  judiciary,  see  that 
the  laws  are  enforced. 

I congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  graduates  of  Ford- 
ham  University,  and,  as  Dean  Fuller  has  handed  me  my  text,  I 
presume  I am  bound  to  follow  it.  I have  no  advice  to  give  you 
that  you  do  not  know  yourselves,  because  any  young  man  that 
goes  forth  from  St.  John’s  College,  or  Fordham  University,  with 
one  of  its  degrees  in  his  hands,  knows  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong. 

To  do  right,  not  to  do  wrong,  is  required  of  every  man,  but  if 
it  be  required  more  of  one  than  of  another,  it  is  required  of  the 
lawyer.  You  will  be  engaged  with  those  things  which,  next  to 
those  of  God,  are  of  the  greatest  import  to  mankind ; with  life, 
with  death,  with  the  marriage  relation,  with  all  the  great  rights 
of  property ; with  every  interest  which  man  has  you  will  be  con- 
cerned. And  if  you  do  your  duty,  if  you  do  what  you  have  been 
taught  is  right  in  Fordham  University,  there  is  no  one  of  you  but 
will  be  a successful  lawyer,  whether  you  accumulate  money  or 
died  poor  men. 
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The  strictest  integrity,  the  integrity  that  not  only  is  not  sus- 
pected, but  that  is  above  suspicion,  must  be  that  of  the  leading, 
successful  lawyer.  I will  give  you  an  illustration,  gentlemen,  that 
happened  in  my  own  practice  within  three  months,  that  will  show 
to  you  the  difficulties  of  a young  man  starting  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  law.  When  I was  holding  special  term  a couple  of  months 
ago  in  New  York,  I was  requested  to  appoint  a young  man  as 
referee  in  a partition  suit.  I knew  him  casually,  a young  man 
of  good  reputation ; I knew  the  man  who  recommended  him, 
and  I would  have  been  glad  to  appoint  him,  because  it  meant  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  to  this  young  man,  which  he  could  well  have 
used  in  his  early  career.  However,  I had  made  it  a rule,  as  judges 
do,  never  to,  appoint  a man  as  referee  in  a partition  suit,  for 
whom  a request  had  been  made,  and  I declined  to  appoint  him 
for  that  reason.  Afterwards  I found  out  that  that  young  man 
was  associated  in  business  and  in  the  same  office  with  the  attor- 
ney in  the  suit  who  represented  one  side  of  the  case.  That  is  all 
I have  ever  wanted  to  know  of  that  young  man  since,  because 
any  sense  of  honor  or  right  thinking  would  have  told  him,  “It  is 
not  proper  for  me  to  ask  the  court  to  appoint  me  as  referee,  when 
I am  a business  associate  of  one  of  the  attorneys  for  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  action.” 

At  the  same  term  of  court  and  within  a few  days,  I sent  to  an- 
other young  lawyer  a most  important  reference  that  came  before 
me,  a matter  out  of  which,  I was  assured  by  the  attorneys,  he 
would  have  a fee  of  from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars; 
a long  litigated  reference.  Two  days  after,  this  young  man  called 
on  me  and  said : “Judge  Hendrick,  I would  like  to  take  this  refer- 
ence, but,”  he  said,  “much  as  I need  the  fee,  much  as  I would  like 
to  take  it,  I don’t  think  I can.”  I asked  him  why,  and  he  said : 
“Not  long  ago  I tried  a suit  in  the  Municipal  Court  as  the  coun- 
sel for  the  attorney  of  one  of  the  parties  to  this  litigation,  and 
while  that  is  ended  and  I am  under  no  obligation  to  him,  and  I 
think  I could  try  this  reference  without  any  bias  on  that  account, 
I don’t  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  take  it.”  And  I agreed  with 
him  and  he  did  not  get  his  reference  or  his  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
But  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  standing  at  the 
Bar  of  two  young  men  who  start  from  those  standpoints?  The 
very  suggestion  to  one  that  there  was  a danger,  that  he  might 
be,  in  some  way,  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  his  relations  with  one 
of  the  attorneys  in  the  past,  stopped  him  from  taking  money 
which  he  well  needed.  And  the  other,  knowing  his  relationship 
to  one  of  the  attorneys,  sought  an  opportunity  to  make  the  money, 
whether  he  would  be  influenced  or  not. 
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It  illustrates,  gentlemen,  that  in  your  professional  career  you 
must  not  think  first  of  money,  and  my  sympathy  goes  out,  my 
sorrow  goes  out,  to  anyone,  to  any  one  of  you,  if  such  a one 
there  be,  who  has  entered  this  profession  to  make  money.  You 
may  get  it,  but  you  never  will  be  great  lawyers,  and  you  will 
never  discharge  the  duty  which  rests  upon  you  as  lawyers.  What 
that  duty  is  you  know  as  well  as  I,  on  leaving  this  university.  But 
go  forth  with  hope,  go  forth  with  courage,  go  forth  with  the 
confidence,  not  that  comes,  as  Dean  Fuller  might  say,  from  a 
“swelled  head,”  but  from  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done, 
from  the  knowledge  that  you  are  gentlemen,  from  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  the  honor  of  all  of  those  who  are  dear  to  you 
to  uphold ; that  you  have  in  your  keeping  the  honor  of  this  uni- 
versity which  today  crowns  you  with  its  laurels ; that  you  have 
the  duty  to  your  profession  which  for  centuries  past  has  led  the 
way  in  the  uplifting  of  right  and  in  the  performance  of  justice; 
that  you  are  part  of  the  Bar  of  this  great  State  of  New  York; 
and  that  to  you,  as  people  elected  and  set  aside  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  is  confided,  not  the  mission  to  make  money,  but  the  mis- 
sion to  pursue  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  right.  And  if  you  do 
that,  do  not  fear  about  the  money  part.  It  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

One  word  in  conclusion : It  is  a great  pleasure  to  come  back 
here  to  Fordham  and  to  see  these  young  men  go  forth  into  the 
world.  The  road  is  long,  it  is  hard,  it  means  work.  But  is  there 
any  road  in  the  world,  that  is  worth  traveling,  that  is  not  hard? 
Is  there  any  road  in  the  world,  that  is  worth  traveling,  that  does 
not  mean  work?  And  there  are  plenty  of  good  times  along  the 
way.  It  is  not  all  hard  work.  There  is  the  pleasure  of  work  well 
done,  the  pleasure  of  defeat  bravely  encountered,  the  pleasure  of 
success  attained,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
you  never,  during  your  life  as  you  go  along,  will  forfeit  the  con- 
fidence which  Fordham  University  places  in  you  today. 

Gentlemen,  I wish  you  all  prosperity. 


Sanctum 


Concerning  Catfjoltc  Colleges. 


WRITER  in  a current  weekly,  commenting  on  Mr. 


Bolce’s  article  in  the  May  Cosmopolitan,  asks  what  is 


to  be  the  outcome  of  that  exposure  as  far  as  our 


wealthy  Catholic  citizens  are  concerned.  He  feels  quite  sure 
that  their  parental  love  for  their  own,  and  a grave  sense  of  their 
responsibility  will  keep  them  from  allowing  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  exposed  to  such  contamination  as  Mr.  Bolce  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  our  large  universities.  But  then  the  old 
cry  is  heard  again  that  Catholic  colleges  are  “behind  the  times,” 
that  they  are  not  so  well  equipped  to  supply  the  demand  as  other 
seats  of  learning  are.  In  a sense  not  meant  by  those  who  utter 
the  charge,  Catholic  colleges  are  behind  the  times ; in  the  same 
sense  that  the  Church  is  behind  the  times.  For  if  they  were  not, 
if  they  did  not  back  and  support  the  times  by  inculcating  and 
promulgating  all  that  is  noblest  and  purest  and  best  and  right 
and  just  as  taught  by  the  great  Teacher  of  the  world,  the  times 
might  long  since  have  gone  down  beneath  a cataclysmic  smash-up. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  not  so 
well  equipped  in  buildings  and  in  schools  of  mining,  engineering 
and  such  like  more  modern  pursuits.  But  for  these,  funds  are 
needed,  and  Catholic  colleges  usually  are  not  rolling  in  wealth. 
The  number  of  our  seats  of  learning  in  this  country  is  very 
large,  yet  as  far  as  we  know  only  two  are  endowed.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  we  should  wait  for  large  endowments. 
We  have  before  us  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Alumni  Fund,  and  it  is  an  extremely  interesting  document. 
Every  detail  of  a plan  for  the  contribution  of  amounts  even  as 
low  as  a dollar  from  the  Alumni  is  worked  out.  Indeed  many 
such  small  amounts  are  registered  in  the  report,  and  yet  the 
aggregate  amount  reaches  the  total  of  $5,000  and  is  drawing  in- 
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terest.  The  donations  for  1909  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
Dormitory  Building  Fund. 

Why  cannot  such  a movement  be  sent  on  its  way  in  Catholic 
colleges.  Here  is  a silent  yet  effectual  way  of  displaying  one’s 
loyalty,  which  “cum  tacet,  clamat.” 


®f)e  ileto  liberal  education. 


We  expect  soon  to  hear  of  one  vast  auction  sale  of  all  the 
colleges  of  the  country — at  least  of  all  those  which  guarantee  to 
give  a liberal  education.  We  half  feared  this  all  along,  as  we 
watched  the  rapid  growth  of  scientific  and  business  schools,  but 
since  Dr.  Eliot  has  come  forth  with  his  five-foot  shelf  of  forty 
books  warranted  to  give  everyone  who  buys  them  the  essen- 
tials of  a liberal  education,  we  can  hear  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer  knocking  down  the  piles  of  granite  and  brick  to  the 
highest  bidder  from  the  Diamond  Match  Company  or  the  United 
Cigar  Stores.  What  a blissful  time  the  young  idea  will  now 
have!  He  can  hang  the  shelf  by  his  bed,  and  be  the  equal  of 
Mark  Twain  in  his  pillowed  ease,  and  sing  to  Dr.  Eliot  in  strains 
of  gratitude : : 

“ In  freta  dum  fluvii  current,  dum  montibus  umbrae 
Lustrabunt  convexa,  polus  dum  sidera  pascet, 

Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebunt.” 

But  no,  we  are  forgetting:  Virgil’s  Aeneid  in  the  original  is  not 
among  the  forty  volumes.  He  must  read  Dryden’s  translation 
as  prescribed.  And  Homer  does  not  appear  among  the  forty 
immortals ; probably  Dr.  Eliot  remembered  how  Matthew  Arnold 
found  so  much  fault  with  the  translations  in  our  tongue  of  that 
wonderful  work.  Thucydides,  Shakespeare,  Milton’s  poetry,  the 
Bible  and  a host  of  other  classics  are  still  waiting  for  admission 
to  this  Hall  of  Fame,  but,  then,  we  must  wait,  as  the  list  so  far 
includes  only  thirty-six.  We  thought  we  were  really  progressive 
when  we  put  a whole  cow  into  a beef  tablet;  but  unto  what 
shall  we  liken  thee,  thou  five-foot  shelf? 


JSotes  atib  J2etoS 


Claw  of  ’84. 


THIS  June,  the  class  of  eighty-four  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  graduation.  With  his  charac- 
teristic devotion  to  Fordham,  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  set 
about  to  see  what  the  class  could  do  for  Alma  Mater  on  this  oc- 
casion of  its  quarter  century  anniversary.  After  much  cor- 
respondence with  the  members  of  the  class  who  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  college  a tuition 
scholarship,  to  be  used  in  the  undergraduate  department.  This 
is  loyalty,  that  is  not  begotten  of  the  spasmodic  college  yell  at  or 
after  an  athletic  victory,  which  is  as  passing  in  its  results  as  the 
words  of  which  it  is  often  made  up  are  meaningless. 


devolutions!. 

WHEREAS : The  all-wise  God,  in  His  infinite  designs, 
willed  to  call  from  this  life  His  faithful  servant  and  our  beloved 
classmate  and  friend,  Thomas  Ignatius  Leibell,  and 

WHEREAS:  We,  his  former  classmates,  feeling  deeply  the 
loss  of  one  so  dear  to  us,  so  dear  to  all  who  knew  him,  realize  in 
our  poor  way  the  sorrow  that  must  be  theirs  who  called  him  son 
and  brother,  and 

WHEREAS : We  are  conscious  how  quite  futile  are  the 
expressions  of  our  sorrow  and  how  efficacious  is  prayer  in  such 
sorrow, 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED:  That  the  class  of 
1911  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham  University,  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  soul  of  their  classmate,  Thomas  Ignatius  Leibell, 
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have  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  offered  ten  times,  and  that 
they  hold  him  in  special  remembrance  in  twenty  Holy  Com- 
munions and  in  their  numerous  prayers,  and  finally 

BE  IT  ALSO  RESOLVED : That  a copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  published  in  The  Fordham  Monthly,  and  a copy  of 
the  same  be  forwarded  to  his  bereaved  family. 

V.  H.  Isaacs, 

W.  J.  Kearney, 

J.  V.  McKee, 

E.  J.  Spellman, 

Class  Committee. . . 

Fordham  University,  June  2,  1909. 


Jletog  of  tfjc  Jfflontf). 


Early  in  June  Rev.  John  A.  McKenna,  ’79,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
P.  McLoughlin,  ’78,  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  their  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood.  Fr.  McKenna 
’78,-79  is  the  founder  and  pastor  of  St.  Aloysius 
Church,  Bronx.  At  the  reception  given  to 
him,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  made  a very  forceful  speech,  dwelling 
at  length  on  that  subject  always  uppermost  in  his  mind — Catholic 
education.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  later  to  publish  the  address 
in  full.  Fr.  McLoughlin  is  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  New  Rochelle,  and  vice-president  of  St.  Angela’s 
College.  A public  reception  was  tended  him  in  the  New  Rochelle 
theater,  at  which  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  that  on  Thursday,  July  1,  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  New  York,  Mr. 

William  I.  Rodier,  ’04,  will  marry  Miss  Clara 
Amelia  Neidhart.  Accept  our  felicitations. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  J.  Edward  Patterson,  formerly 
of  Columbus,  now  of  Detroit,  who  was  at  Fordham  in  ’73;  Rev. 

Henry  Fitzgerald,  ex-’87 ; Thomas  B.  Con- 
Visitors  nery,  ’53 ; Captain  Charles  Spannochia  of 
the  British  Army  R.  B.  L. ; Rev.  Michael 
Kenney,  Associate  Editor  of  America;  Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy, 
professor  of  Medical  Ethics,  and  lecturer  on  Jurisprudence; 
George  Dunigan  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
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On  Saturday,  May  29,  Mr.  R.  D’Amour, 
Lecture  professor  of  French  literature,  delivered  a 
by  lecture  on  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  hotel  Jermyn, 

Prof.  D’Amour  Scranton,  Pa.  It  was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Alliance  Francaise. 

At  Shanley’s  Roman  Court  on  the  evening  of  May  22d  was 
held  the  Commencement  dinner  of  the  Sub-Freshman  class  of 

the  Department  of  Science.  To  say  that  the 

Sub-Freshmen  a . 

affair  was  a success  would  indeed  be  putting 
11  it  mildly,  and  the  Committee  in  charge  are 

certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  brilliant  results  which  at- 
tended their  splendid  efforts.  Appropriately  enough,  the  color 
scheme  of  the  banquet  room  was  a combination  of  maroon  and 
white;  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  clusters  of  American  Beauty 
roses  scattered  in  artistic  profusion  over  the  festal  board.  The 
dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jos.  E.  Sharkey,  president  of  the 
class.  Among  those  present  as  honorary  guests  were  Mr.  J.  Leo 
O'Gorman,  instructor  of  Rhetoric;  Mr.  Raphael  D’Amour,  pro- 
fessor of  French;  Mr.  Vincent  Seiler,  instructor  of  Mathematics. 
The  Reverend  Rector  of  the  University  had  intended  being  pres- 
ent, but  was  unavoidably  detained  elsewhere  at  the  last  moment. 

All  the  speeches  had  a peculiarly  personal  note  and  added  not 
a little  to  the  enjoyment  of  a perfect  social  evening.  Mr.  Sharkey 
very  ably  delivered  the  introductory  remarks,  and  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Schmitt  gave  an  extremely  interesting  discourse  on  Athletics. 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Hanley,  in  a mood  humorously  prophetic,  gave  an 
amusing  astrological  forecast  of  the  destinies  of  the  various 
members  of  the  class  ten  years  hence.  Quite  the  hit  of  the  even- 
ing, however,  was  scored  by  that  volatile  essence,  Mr.  Matthias 
Haffen,  when  with  a feeling  surprising  in  the  delicate  tenderness 
of  its  pathos  he  delivered  the  concluding  address,  “’09,”  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  a valedictory. 

While  the  elaborate  menu  was  being  served  a flashlight  was 
taken  of  the  festive  scene  and  the  enterprising  photographer  was 
immediately  besieged  with  orders  for  the  pictures.  The  pleasure 
of  the  evening  was  furthered  in  no  small  way  by  the  rendition  of 
several  glees  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  piano  by  the  versatile 
class  president.  Throughout  the  whole  affair,  there  was  evinced 
a most  agreeable  air  of  hearty  good-fellowship,  the  fraternal 
feeling  sometime  known  as  “class  spirit.”  Worthy  of  mention 
were  the  menus  of  the  dinner,  which  were  executed  in  perfect 
taste  and  served  as  unique  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  With  their 
clever  cover  design  of  a youth  who  seems  to  be  the  veritable  per- 
sonification of  Ik  Marvel’s  “Bachelor,”  they  will  indeed  be  a 
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thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.  The  embryo  men  of  science 
are  certainly  to  be  complimented  on  the  admirable  initiative  with 
which  they  put  the  idea  of  the  banquet  into  such  happy  execution. 

Our  own  borough  of  the  Bronx  is  making  very  extensive 
preparations  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  Among  those 
named  by  the  Mayor  as  members  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  are  Rev.  D.  J.  Quinn,  S.  J. ; 
Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  chairman ; Hon. 
Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75 ; Hon.  John  P.  Dunn, 
’80,  and  Michael  J.  Sullivan. 

On  Saturday,  June  19,  Rev.  Emmanuel  M.  Sauras,  S.  J.,  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  literature,  sailed  for  Spain,  whence  he  will 
probably  go  to  the  Philippines  to  enter  on  a 
new  field  of  labor.  The  Day  Scholars’  So- 
dality had  its  annual  outing  on  Thursday, 
June  17.  The  annual  examinations  for  the  High  School  scholar- 
ships were  held  on  Saturday,  June  19,  and  were  attended  in 
very  large  numbers.  The  results  will  be  announced  later.  At 
the  High  School  closing  exercises  over  fifty  students  received 
Regents’  certificates. 


Hudson- 

Fulton 

Celebration 
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Holy  Cross,  4;  Fordham,  7. 


Our  first  meeting  of  the  year  with  Holy  Cross  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Maroon.  Egan  pitched  a great  game,  easing  up 
towards  the  end  when  the  score  stood  7 to  1.  The  team  hit 
well,  bunching  their  drives  to  advantage  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
innings.  The  score : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.A.  E. 

Gargan,  1.  f o o o o o 

Coffey,  s.  s 2 2 0 2 o 

C.  Mahoney,  c.  f..  1 2 1 o 1 

Egan,  p 3 2 o 4 o 

Scanlon,  r.  f o 1 o o 0 

A.  Schiess,  ib 1 x 8 o o 

E.  Schiess,  3b o 1 1 2 0 

Jackson,  c o 2 12  o 0 

McCaffrey,  2b....  o o 4 3 1 


Totals  7 11  26  11  2 


HOLY  CROSS. 

R.  H.  O.A.  E. 
D.  Mahoney,  3b..  o 2 2 2 0 

Fryer,  s.  s 1 1 3 2 0 

Whalen,  2b  o 0 1 1 0 

Carney,  ib 1 1 6 o 1 

Larkins,  c 1 1 5 2 o 

Dowd,  r.  f 0 2 4 0 o 

S.  Mahoney,  1.  f..  o 1 o 1 o 

Harrington,  c.  f. . . 1 1 4 o o 

Foley,  p o o 1 3 0 


Total 4 9 24  11  1 


Three-base  hits,  C.  Mahoney  2.  Two-base  hits,  Fryer,  Larkins.  Struck 
out,  by  Egan  13,  by  Foley  5.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Foley  3.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
by  Foley  3.  Umpire,  Mr.  McCue. 
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Harvard  7;  Fordham,  2. 

In  a very  poorly  played  contest  from  a Fordham  stand-point, 
the  Maroon  went  down  to  defeat  by  the  above  score.  Errors 
of  omission  and  commission  were  plentiful  and  cost  us  the  game. 
Hartford  was  a puzzle  to  the  Maroon  throughout,  Egan  being 
the  only  one  to  get  more  than  one  hit.  The  score : 

FORDHAM.  HARVARD. 


R.  H. 

O.A. 

E. 

R.  H.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lanigan,  3b 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Coffey,  s.  s 

. . 1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Harvey,  c.  f 

. 2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Mahoney,  p.  . . . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Currier,  c 

3 

13 

1 

0 

Egan,  c.  f 

. . 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Aronson,  r.  f . . . . 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Scanlon,  r.  f . . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McLaughlin,  2b  . 

. 1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

A.  Scheiss,  3b. . . 

. . 0 

I 

2 

4 

0 

Dana,  1.  f 

0 

2 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  ib  . . . 

. . 0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Briggs,  ib  

0 

7 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c 

0 

6 

I 

0 

Simons,  s.  s 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Murray,  c 

. . 0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Hartford,  p 

. 0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

McCaffrey,  2b  . . 

. . 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Brown,  c.  f 

. 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b  . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

. . 2 

4 24 

14 

3 

Totals  

• 7 

O 1 

3 1 

6 

3 

Harvard  2 o 2 o o 1 O 2 * — 7 

Fordham  o o o o 0 2 o o o — 2 

Three-base  hits,  Egan,  McLaughlin.  Two-base  hits,  Currier,  A. 
Scheiss.  Stolen  bases,  Coffey,  Egan.  First  base  on  balls,  off  Hartford  2, 
off  Mahoney  3.  Wild  pitch,  Hartford.  Struck  out,  by  Hartford  11,  by 
Mahoney  6.  Umpire,  Connelly.  Time,  1 :48.  Attendance,  1,500. 


Columbia  1 ; Fordham  o. 

Egan  lost  an  ill-omened  game  to  Columbia  on  May  5th.  He 
held  them  down  to  two  hits  and  struck  out  fourteen  men,  yet 
could  not  win  his  game  owing  to  weak  hitting  behind  him. 
Southpaw  Lee  proved  the  same  enigma  to  the  Maroon  as  other 
left  handers  have  during  the  past  season.  The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.A.  E. 

McCarthy,  c 0 1 13  2 o 

Coffey,  s.  s o o 1 1 o 

Mahoney,  c.  f o 1 1 0 o 

Egan,  p o 0 o 5 o 

Scanlon,  r.  f 0 1 0 0 o 

O’Reilly,  2b 0 0 1 1 o 

A.  Scheiss,  ib....  o 0 9 0 0 

Gargan,  1.  f o o 2 o o 

Baldwin,  3b o 0 0 2 o 

*Beckett  0 0 o o o 

E.  Scheiss,  3b o o o o o 


COLUMBIA. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 


O’Connell,  3b  ....  o 

Denslow,  2b o 

Read,  1.  f o 

Millbauer,  ib  0 

Osterhout,  r.  f . . . . o 

Lommell,  c 1 

Shafer,  c.  f o 

Wardlow,  s.  s 0 

Lee,  p 0 


0120 
0340 
0000 
0 11  0 o 
0210 
1632 
0200 
0100 
1120 


Totals o 3 27  11  o Totals  1 2 27  12  2 

*Batted  for  Baldwin  in  the  eighth  inning. 

Columbia 0 o o o 0 o o 1 o — 1 

Fordham  0 o o o o o 0 O 0 — 0 

Left  on  bases,  Columbia  3,  Fordham  7.  Two-base  hit,  Lommell.  Sac- 
rifice hits,  Denslow,  Shafer.  Stolen  base,  Gargan.  Bases  on  balls,  off 
Lee  4,  off  Egan  1.  Struck  out,  by  Lee  7,  by  Egan  14.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by 
Lee  1 (Coffey).  Passed  balls,  McCarthy  2.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich.  Time 
of  game,  1 :55.  Attendance,  600. 
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Georgetown,  1 ; Fordham  7. 

Fordham  evened  up  matters  with  her  Southern  rivals  on  May 
8th  by  defeating  them  by  the  score  of  7 to  1.  A very  large 
crowd  witnessed  the  game,  which,  though  one-sided  from  the 
start,  was  nevertheless  interesting  throughout.  Egan  pitched 
fine  ball  for  the  Maroon  and  was  cool  with  men  on  the  bases. 
Schlafly  of  the  visitors  led  both  teams  at  the  bat  with  three  clean 
drives.  A combination  of  hits,  four  clean  ones  together  with 
a base  on  balls  and  a wild  pitch  forced  Cantwell  from  the  box 
in  the  first  inning  and  the  result  was  never  in  doubt.  The  score. 

FORDHAM.  GEORGETOWN. 


R.  H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H. 

O.  A. 

E. 

McCarthy,  c.  . . . 

. . 1 

2 

0 

6 

1 

Murphy,  c.  f . . . . 

..  4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Jackson,  c 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Schlafly,  r.  f . . . . 

...  4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Coffey,  s.  s 

• • 4 

I 

I 

3 

3 

Simon,  1.  f 

• • 3 

0 

I 

2 

0 

Mahoney,  c.  f . . . 

..  4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Mayock,  2b  . . . . 

. . 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Egan,  p 

• • 3 

I 

1 

0 

3 

McDonald,  ib  . . 

...  4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Scanlon,  r.  f . . . . 

..  4 

I 

1 

0 

0 

Sitterding,  c.  . . . 

..  4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

O’Reilly,  2b  . . . . 

• • 3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Cogan,  3b 

..  .4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

McCaffrey,  2b  . . 

. . 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Callahan,  s.  s. . . 

•••  3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A.  Scheiss,  ib.. 

• ■ 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Cantwell,  p 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Gargan,  1.  f 

..  4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Balzer,  p 

...  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  3b... 

••  3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Totals  

• •32 

7 

6 27 

9 

Totals  

■ -33 

1 

6 

24 

7 

Errors — McCarthy,  Sitterding,  Cogan  2,  Callahan  2. 

Fordham  4 o o o 3 o o o * — 7 

Georgetown  o o o o 1 o 0 o 0 — 1 


Two-base  hits,  Schafly  2,  Sitterding.  Three-base  hit,  Coffey.  Sacrifice 
hit,  Egan.  Stolen  bases,  Mahoney,  E.  Scheiss  2,  Murphy,  Schlafly.  Bases 
on  balls,  off  Egan  1,  off  Cantwell  1,  off  Balzer  2.  Struck  out,  by  Egan  12, 
by  Cantwell  1,  by  Balzer  8.  Base  hits,  off  Cantwell  3 in  one  inning,  off 
Balzer  3 in  seven  innings.  Bases  on  errors,  Fordham  4.  Left  on  bases, 
Fordham  5,  Georgetown  6.  Hit  by  pitcher,  by  Balzer  1,  by  Egan  1.  Wild 
pitch,  Cantwell.  Passed  balls,  Sitterding  2.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich.  Time 
of  game,  1 :^5. 

Lafayette  5;  Fordham  1. 

Still  another  defeat  by  Lafayette.  De  Mott  proved  too  big 
a puzzle,  especially  to  our  usually  heavy  hitters.  The  Maroon 


escaped  a shut  out  by  scoring  in  the  ninth.  The  score: 

FORDHAM.  LAFAYETTE. 

A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A.  A.B.  R.  H.  O.  A. 


McCarthy,  c . . . . 

. 1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

Schneider  

. . 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  s.  s . . 

. 0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Matson  

. . 1 

1 

16 

2 

0 

Mahoney,  p.,  c.  f. 

. 0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Conover  

. . 1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

Egan,  c.  f.,  p. . . . 

. 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

H.  De  Mott 

. . 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Scanlon,  r.  f . . . . 

. 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

W.  De  Mott. . . 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b 

. 0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Williams 

0 

0 

1 

0 

A.  Schiess,  ib... 

. 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Swank 

. . 0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Gargan,  1.  f 

. 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kelly  

2 

0 

0 

0 

Baldwin,  3b  

. 0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Edwards 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Totals  o 3 24  11  3 Totals  5 7 27  10  1 

Struck  out,  by  De  Mott  14,  by  Mahoney  5,  by  Egan  2.  Bases  on  balls, 
off  De  Mott  2,  off  Mahoney  2.  Home  run,  Kelly.  | Three-base  hit,  E. 
Schiess.  Two-base  hit,  Matson.  Umpire,  Mr.  Malloy. 
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Carlisle  4;  Fordham  12. 

The  Indians  proved  an  easy  prey  for  the  Maroon,  being  out- 
played in  every  department  of  the  game.  Young  Deer  in  center 
field  played  sensational  ball  for  the  red  men,  hitting  and  fielding 
splendidly.  The  Maroon  hit  the  ball  hard  as  the  score  indicates. 
The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

CARLISLE. 

R. 

H.  O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H.  O.  A. 

E. 

Gargan,  1.  f . . . 

. . . . 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Deer  . . . . 

2 

5 

1 

0 

Coffey,  s.  s. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Twin  ... 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Baldwin,  3b  . . 

. . . . 2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Libby  . . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  c.  f. 

. . . . 1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Newaske 

I 

2 

0 

0 

Shankey,  p . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Balenti  . 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Egan,  p 

. . . . 2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

Garlow  . . 

0 

I 

2 

0 

2 

Scanlon,  r.  f . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hayes  . . 

0 

4 

2 

I 

McCaffrey,  2b 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

Houser  . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b  .. 

. . . . 2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Tarbell  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

E.  Schiess,  ss., 

3b.  1 

3 

2 

1 

I 

Hamilton 

0 

0 

3 

0 

A.  Schiess,  ib. 

. . . . 1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

Jackson,  c.  . . . 

. . . . 0 

I 

6 

2 

0 

Totals  

. ...  12 

19  27 

15 

4 

Totals 

4 

6 

24 

10 

5 

Three-base  hit,  Gargan  Two-base  hits,  O'Reilly,  Deer.  Home  run, 
Deer.  Struck  out,  by  Egan  10,  by  Tarbell  4,  by  Hamilton  2.  Bases  on 
balls,  off  Egan  4,  off  Hamilton  2,  off  Tarbell  2.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich. 


Delaware  o;  Fordham,  12. 


The  Delaware  team  proved  an  easy  foe  for  the  Maroon,  being 
easily  defeated  by  the  above  score.  Mahoney  did  not  seem  to 
exert  himself,  yet  the  visitors  secured  but  two  hits  off  him.  He 
was  also  prominent  at  the  bat,  where  he  registered  his  first  home 
run  of  the  season.  The  score. 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 1 o o o 

E.  Schiess,  s.  s 2 2 1 4 o 

Mahoney,  p 1 2 1 8 0 

Egan,  c.  f 2 2 o o o 

Scanlon,  r.  f o 2 o 0 o 

Baldwin,  3b 1 1 0 2 0 

A.  Schiess,  ib 1 1 17  0 o 

McCaffrey,  2b x 1 o 1 0 

Jackson,  c 1 0 8 1 0 


DELAWARE. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Marshal,  c o 0 2 2 o 

Cann,  rf o 0 1 1 1 

Haley,  3b 0 0 3 o o 

McGarry,  s.  s o o 2 4 2 

Greenwood,  cf o 0 1 0 o 

Edward,  ib o o 11  0 1 

Dunn,  2b 0 1 2 4 o 

Q’Bier,  If o 1 2 0 0 

Elison,  p 0 o o 3 2 


Totals  10  12  27  16  0 Total  o 2 24  14  6 

Fordham  2 3 1 2 o 2 o o * — 10 

Delaware  o o o o 0 o o 0 o — o 

Left  on  bases,  Fordham  4,  Delaware  2.  Two-base  hits,  E.  Scheiss,  A. 
Scheiss,  Dunn.  Three-base  hit,  Gargan.  Home  run,  Mahoney.  Sacrifice 
hit,  Jackson.  First  base  on  errors,  Fordham  4.  Stolen  bases,  Egan  4, 
Mahoney,  McCaffrey  2.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Elison  1.  Struck  out,  by 
Mahoney  8,  by  Elison  1.  Wild  pitches,  Elison  2.  Passed  balls,  Marshall 
2.  Umpire,  Mr.  Leonard.  Time  of  game,  1 :30. 
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Syracuse,  o;  Fordham,3. 

In  what  proved  to  be  the  most  exciting  game  of  the  season, 
Fordham  defeated  Syracuse  at  the  latter’s  stadium  by  the  score 
of  3 to  o.  The  contest  went  eleven  innings,  and  was  full  of  thrills 
throughout.  It  is  doubtful  if  Egan  ever  pitched  better  ball,  and 
the  major  share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  him.  The  Syracuse 
team  got  on  the  bases  often  enough,  but  Egan  always  tightened 
up  at  the  critical  moments.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
sixth  inning,  when  the  upstaters  had  men  on  third  and  first,  yet 
could  not  score,  two  of  the  following  batters  going  out  on  strikes, 
and  the  third  fouling  out  to  Jackson,  who,  caught  a perfect  game. 
The  Maroon  hit  hard,  but  mostly  after  two  were  gone,  and  failed 
to  bunch  their  drives  until  the  eleventh, when  Scanlon  started  with 
a long  hit  for  three  bases.  Hits  followed  by  E.  Scheiss,  Jackson 
and  Gargan,  and  settled  the  game.  Coffey’s  fielding  and  his 
clean  steal  home  (which  the  umpire  missed),  were  the  game’s 
features.  The  score : 

FORDHAM.  SYRACUSE. 


R.  H.  O.  A.  E.  R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 


Gargan,  If 

. .0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

Kling,  3b  

. . 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

. .0 

2 

I 

3 

I 

Banks,  cf 

. . .0 

I 

3 

O 

1 

Mahoney,  cf 

. .0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Scully,  ss 

. . .0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Egan,  p 

. .0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Tasker,  ib 

. . .0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Scanlon,  rf 

. . 1 

3 

I 

0 

0 

Sullivan  c 

. . .0 

2 

10 

2 

1 

E.  Scheiss,  3b.  . . . 

2 

I 

2 

2 

Power,  2b 

. . .0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib.... 

. 0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

Truax,  If 

. . .0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

McCaffrey,  2b  . . . 

. 0 

I 

2 

3 

0 

Lyon,  1.  f 

. . 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c 

2 

13 

2 

0 

Cottrell,  p 

. . .0 

I 

r 

4 

I 

Totals  

•3 

13  33 

14 

3 

Totals  

. . .0 

6 33 

8 

6 

Fordham 

0 

0000000 

0 3- 

-3 

Syracuse  .. 

. 0 

0 

0000000 

0 0 — 0 

Left  on  bases,  Fordham  10,  Syracuse  6.  Two-base  hits,  E.  Schiess, 
Coffey.  Three-base  hit,  Scanlon.  Sacrifice  hits,  A.  Schiess,  Kling.  First 
base  on  errors,  Fordham  4,  Syracuse  3.  Stolen  bases,  Egan  2,  Scanlon, 
McCaffrey,  Banks.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Egan  2.  Struck  out,  by  Egan  11, 
by  Cottrell  9.  Wild  pitch,  Egan.  Hits,  off  Egan  6,  off  Cottrell  13.  Um- 
pire, Mr.  Turner.  Time  of  game,  2:30.  Attendance,  1,500. 

The  game  with  Rock  Hill  College  was  not  played  owing  to  in- 
clement weather. 


Holy  Cross,  o;  Fordham,  1. 

For  the  second  time  this  season  the  Fordham  baseball  team 
beat  Holy  Cross  by  the  score  of  1 to  o at  Fordham  field.  It  was 
a pitching  duel  throughout,  both  boxmen  keeping  the  hits  well 
scattered,  but  C.  Mahoney  was  particularly  effective  when  his 
team  was  in  a hole. 

Dowd,  who  administered  the  first  defeat  to  Harvard  this  year, 
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pitched  splendidly  until  the  seventh  inning,  when  C.  Mahoney’s 
three-bagger  was  followed  by  Scanlon’s  drive  after  Scheiss  had 
struck  out,  when  Mahoney  tallied  what  was  the  winning  run. 

Holy  Cross  showed  dangerous  in  the  eighth,  when  D.  Mahoney 
made  a triple,  but,  attempting  to  stretch  it  into  a homer,  was  nabb- 
ed at  the  plate  by  a hair-line  play. 


FORDHAM. 

HOLY 

CROSS. 

R.  H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H. 

O.  A. 

E. 

Gargan,  If 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D.  Mahoney,  3b , 

. . . .O 

I 

0 

2 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

. .0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Craig,  ss 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

C.  Mahoney,  p.. 

. . I 

I 

1 

2 

0 

Jones,  2b 

. . . .0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Egan,  cf 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Larkin,  c 

0 

8 

I 

0 

Scanlon,  rf 

. .0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Dowd,  p 

. . . .0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

E.  Scheiss,  3b . . . 

. .0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Carney,  lb 

. . . .0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib... 
McCaffrey,  2b... 

. .0 

1 

13 

1 

2 

S.  Mahoney,  If. , 

Har’gt’n,  rf 

Whalen,  cf . . . . , 

, . . .0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

. .0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Jackson,  c 

. .0 

I 

10 

I 

0 

. . . .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*McCarthy,  cf... 

. .0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

. . 1 

4 27 

1 7 

3 

Total  

. . . .0 

3 

24 

12 

0 

*Batted  for  Egan 

in 

the  eighth 

inning. 

Fordham  o o o o o o i o * — i 

Holy  Cross  o o o o o o o o o — o 

Three-base  hits,  C.  Mahoney,  D.  Mahoney.  Sacrifice  hit,  Carney. 

First  base  on  errors,  Holy  Cross  3.  Struck  out,  by  Dowd  8,  by  Mahoney 

0-  Stolen  bases,  McCaffrey,  McCarthy,  Scanlon.  Left  on  bases,  Fordham 
3,  Holy  Cross  4.  Time  of  game,  1 130.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich. 


Bucknell,  5 ; Fordham,  12. 

Fordham  had  no  trouble  with  Bucknell  on  May  29th.  The 
Maroon  hammered  Northrup  out  of  the  box,  and  Prout  fared 
even  worse.  There  were  home  runs,  triples,  and  doubles  galore, 
and  it  was  easily  the  best  stickwork  seen  on  the  field  this  year. 
Score : 


FORDHAM. 

BUCKNELL. 

R.  H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H. 

O.  A.  E. 

McCarthy,  cf... 

. . .2 

I 

0 

0 

1 

Leland  

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

. . . 1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Manning  . . . . , 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Barry,  p 

. . .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Clark  

2 

1 

0 

0 

Egan,  p 

. . .2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Prout  

0 

0 

2 

0 

Scanlon,  rf 

. . .2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Northrup  . . . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

E.  Scheiss,  3b.. 

2 

0 

0 

I 

Henderson  . . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

A.  Scheiss,  ib.. 

. . . I 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Daggett  

1 

3 

8 

0 

1 

Beckett,  ib 

. . . 1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Soper  

1 

7 

2 

1 

Baldwin,  If 

. . . 1 

I 

I 

0 

0 

O’Leary  

1 

0 

2 

1 

Gargan,  If 

. . .0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Trunk  

1 

0 

2 

0 

McCaffrey,  2b.. 

. . .0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Jackson,  c 

I 

9 

0 

0 

Total  

. . 12 

13 

27 

7 

2 

Total  

5 

11 

24 

8 

S 

Two-base  hits,  Soper,  O’Leary,  Egan,  Jackson.  Three-base  hits,  Bald- 
win, Egan,  E.  Schiess.  Home  runs,  Scanlon  2,  McCarthy.  Struck  out,  by 
Egan  9,  by  Barry  1,  by  Northrup  2,  by  Prout  2.  Umpire,  Mr.  Leonard. 
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Georgetown,  4;  Fordham,  8. 

Fordham  won  the  Catholic  College  Championship  by  defeating 
Georgetown  on  Decoration  Day  by  the  above  score.  Mahoney 
pitched  masterly  ball,  but  the  intense  heat  caused  him  to  weaken 
in  the  last  inning,  when  Georgetown  scored  three  runs.  The 
game  was  witnessed  by  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  gathered 
on  Fordham  Field.  Score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  If 1 2 0 o o 

Coffey,  ss 1 1 1 1 2 

Mahoney,  p 3 2 2 6 o 

Egan,  cf 1 1 o o 0 

Scanlon,  rf 0 0200 

E.  Scheiss,  3b 0 o 0 1 1 

A.  Scheiss,  ib o 1 10  1 1 

McCaffrey,  2b o 1 2 o 1 

Jackson,  c 2 2 10  2 0 


GEORGETOWN. 

R.  H.  O.A.  E. 

Murphy,  cf 1 o 1 o o 

Schafly,  rf 1 1 1 0 0 

Mayock,  2b 1 2 4 4 I 

McDowd,  ib 1 1 7 o x 

Duffy  c 0 0810 

Sit’ing,  3b O X 2 0 I 

Duggan,  If o 0100 

Coogan,  ss o o o 3 3 

Balzer,  p o 1 0 o 0 

*Fennan  0 o 0 o o 


Total  8 10  27  11  5 Total  4 6 24  8 6 

*Batted  for  Coogan  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Fordham  1 o 31  1 o 2 o * — 8 

Georgetown  o 0 o 1 o o o 0 3 — 4 

Left  on  bases,  Fordham  3,  Georgetown  4.  Home  runs,  Coffey,  Ma- 
honey, McDonald.  First  base  on  errors,  Fordham  4,  Georgetown  3. 
Stolen  bases,  Egan  2,  Jackson,  Sitterding.  Double  plays,  Mahoney  and 
Schiess,  Maycock  and  McDonald  2.  Struck  out,  by  Mahoney  10,  by 
Balzer  8.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dietrich.  Time  of  game,  1 :35. 


West  Point,  3 ; Fordham,  2. 

On  June  2,  West  Point  won  her  second  victory  from  us  in 
eleven  years.  Foolish  base  running  cost  us  the  game,  though 
errors  figured  prominently  in  the  extra  innings.  Hyatt  opened 
the  eleventh  inning  with  a bunt,  after  having  two  strikes  called 
on  him.  Meyer  bunted  to  Baldwin,  who  threw  to  McCaffrey 
covering  first,  thus  retiring  the  runner.  McCaffrey  threw  wild 
to  second,  and  Hyatt  reached  third,  scoring  a moment  later  on 
Mountford’s  scratch  hit  over  the  infield.  Score : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

McCarthy,  If o 2200 

Coffey,  ss o 2 1 3 1 

Egan,  p 1 3 1 5 o 

Scanlon,  rf 1 1 1 0 o 

E.  Scheiss,  3b o 1 1 1 o 

Baldiwn,  ib o 0310 

A Scheiss,  ib o o 10  1 1 

Gargan,  If o 1 2 1 0 

McCaffrey,  2b o o 3 0 1 

Jackson,  c o 0750 


WEST  POINT. 

R.  H.  O.A.  E. 

Meyer  o 1 15  0 0 

Mountford,  o 1 3 o 0 

Swiles,  o 1 2 o 0 

Harrison  o 1 2 2 0 

Lyman  o o 5 1 1 

Deners  o 0430 

Ulloa  1 1 1 0 o 

Whiteside  1 2 1 3 o 

Hyatt  1 3 o 6 0 


Total  2 10  31  17  3 Total  3 10  33  15  1 

Struck  out,  by  Egan  5,  by  Hyatt  5.  Bases  on  balls,  off  Egan  1,  off 
Hyatt  1.  Two-base  hit,  Coffey.  Sacrifice  hits,  Meyer  2,  A.  Schiess.  Um- 
pire, Mr.  Hassett. 
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The  game  scheduled  with  Wesleyan  was  not  played,  owing  to 
rain. 


Holy  Cross,  o;  Fordham,  3. 


The  closing  game  of  the  season  resulted  in  another  victory 
over  Holy  Cross,  making  it  three  straight  defeats  for  them. 
Mahoney  pitched  his  usual  heady  game,  and  was  never  in  danger. 
Immediately  after  the  game  Chris  was  elected  captain  of  next 
year’s  team  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Score : 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

McCarthy,  cf o 0100 

Coffey,  ss 2 4 4 2 o 

C.  Mahoney,  p 1 2 1 2 o 

Scanlon,  rf o 3000 

E.  Scheiss,  3b o 0 3 5 1 

Gargan,  If o 0 o o 0 

A.  Scheiis,  ib 3 o 12  1 o 

Jackson,  c o 0 4 3 0 


Totals  3 9 27  16  1 


HOLY  CROSS. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
D.  Mahoney,  3b... o 0120 

Craig,  ss o o 1 2 0 

Jones,  2b o 1241 

Larkin,  c 0 2 8 3 o 

Dowd,  p.. 0 o o 3 0 

Carney,  ib o o 12  0 1 

S.  Mahoney,  lf....o  1 1 0 o 

Harrington,  rf o 3 I o o 

Whalen,  cf o o 1 0 0 


Totals  o 7 27  14  2 

10020000  o — 3 
00000000  o — o 


Fordham  . , 
Holy  Cross 


Two-base  hit,  C.  Mahoney.  Three-base  hits,  Coffey,  Scanlon.  Stolen 
bases,  Coffey  3,  S.  Mahoney.  Sacrifice  fly,  C.  Mahoney.  Bases  on  balls, 
McCarthy,  Scanlon,  Craig,  Whalen.  Struck  out,  Craig,  Jones,  Whalen,  C. 
Mahoney,  Scanlon,  E.  Schiess,  Gargan  2,  A.  Schiess,  McCaffrey  2.  Passed 
balls,  Larkin  2.  Umpire.  M.  F.  Malone.  Attendance,  1,800.  Time,  1:35. 


The  batting  averages  of  the  ’varsity  players  for  the  season 
was  as  follows : 


Games. 

At  Bat. 

Base  Hits. 

Per  Cent. 

O’Reilly,  2b.,  p 

...  7 

15 

7 

.467 

Scanlon,  r.  f 

..  . 24 

94 

29 

.308 

Egan,  p.,  c.  f 

...  23 

86 

26 

.302 

Mahoney,  p.,  c.  f . . . 

...  23 

81 

24 

.296 

Coffey,  s.  s 

...  22 

83 

23 

.289 

Jackson,  c 

...  20 

68 

15 

.221 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

...  22 

75 

16 

.213 

Gargan,  1.  f 

...  23 

85 

18 

.212 

McCarthy,  c.,  c.  f . . 

...  7 

19 

4 

.211 

Beckett,  ib 

4 

6 

1 

.167 

Baldwin,  3b.,  ib.  . . 

.. . 6 

M 

2 

•143 

A.  Schiess,  ib 

. . . 24 

79 

11 

•139 

Shankey,  p 

4 

10 

1 

.100 

Joseph  S.  Baldwin. 
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The  Prep,  had  a very  successful  season,  winning  six  out  of 
eight  games.  The  most  notable  victory  was  that  over  Morris 
High,  the  public  school  champions.  The  defeat  by  the  Prep,  was 
the  only  one  sustained  by  Morris.  The  score  was  10  to  3. 

The  batting  averages  of  the  Prep,  players  for  the  season  run 


as  follows : 

Games. 

At  Bat. 

Base  Hits. 

Per  Cent. 

O’Rourke,  p 

4 

9 

4 

•444 

Lynch,  c 

. . . . 8 

34 

13 

.382 

Flanigan,  2b 

....  7 

20 

7 

•350 

Rollins,  1.  f 

....  8 

29 

10 

•345 

Virrano,  3b 

. .. . 8 

32 

11 

•344 

Keller,  ib 

....  8 

3i 

10 

.322 

McCann,  p 

....  7 

24 

6 

.250 

Fitzgerald,  r.  f. . . . 

. . . . 8 

32 

7 

.219 

Schmitt,  c.  f 

. ...  6 

25 

5 

.200 

Sharkey,  s.  s 

....  8 

34 

6 

.176 

JXebtetos 


ifflakers  of  electricity. 


MAKERS  OF  ELECTRICITY — A Series  of  Biographies  of  the 
Men  to  Whom  We  Owe  Important  Advances  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Electricity.  By  Brother  Potamian,  F.C.S.,  Sc.D.  (Lon- 
don), Professor  of  Physics  in  Manhattan  College,  and  James 
J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  New  York.  Fordham  University 
Press,  no  West  74th  Street.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00  net. 
Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

A WIDESPREAD  impression  prevails  that  there  is  an  inev- 
itable and  irremediable  opposition  between  science  and 
faith.  It  is  supposed  that  the  more  science  a man  knows 
the  less  is  his  belief  in  great  religious  truths,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  humbly  he  bows  to  religious  belief  the  less  is  the 
likelihood  of  his  accomplishing  significant  original  work  in  science. 
If  this  impression,  the  reason  for  which  is  rather  difficult  to  find, 
were  true,  it  should  be  borne  out  in  the  lives  of  the  succesful 
scientific  investigators.  Great  scientists  should  be  all  unbelievers, 
and  faithful  belief  should  make  great  original  work  in  science 
quite  impossible.  Any  such  conclusion  is  absolutely  contradicted 
by  the  lives  of  our  greatest  scientists.  In  no  department  of  science 
is  it  true.  When  Dr.  Walsh’s  Makers  of  Modern  Medicine  was 
published,  it  was  the  subject  of  no  little  comment,  because  it 
showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  most  in 
modern  medicine  were  nearly  all  Catholics,  devout  and  faithful, 
and  were  all  deeply  religious  men. 

The  same  surprising  contradiction  of  the  prevalent  impres- 
sion proves  to  be  quite  as  true  with  regard  to  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  especially  in  the  latest  of  them  all  to  de- 
velop, electricity.  Medicine  is  usually  considered  the  most  unor- 
thodox of  sciences  in  its  tendency,  and  as  electricity  is  the  very 
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newest  of  the  sciences,  the  one  that  has  developed  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  these  two 
science  departments  should  exemplify  in  the  great  investigators 
whose  names  are  most  prominent  in  them,  the  supposed  rule  that 
science  is  incompatible  with  faith,  and  that  faith  disappears  just 
in  proportion  as  science  gains  a foothold.  The  very  opposite 
proves  to  be  the  case.  Almost  more  than  the  physicians,  the  great 
electricians  were  devoutly  religious  men.  Take,  for  example,  the 
men  whose  names  were  selected  by  the  International  Congress 
of  Electricians  as  terms  in  electrical  science.  Galvani,  Volta, 
Coulomb,  Ampere,  Ohm,  were  all  Catholics;  Franklin  and  Far- 
aday were  reverential  believers,  while,  in  the  very  recent  times, 
Clerk  Maxwell  and  Lord  Kelvin  were  not  only  faithful  believers 
in  religious  principles,  but  they  had  no  patience  at  all  with  the 
idea  that  science  is  supposed  to  foster  materialism.  They  both 
proclaimed  that  science  teaches  the  existence  of  a Creator  and 
of  a Providential  order  in  Creation. 

All  this  Makers  of  Electricity  shows,  but  it  also  brings  out  that 
men  of  the  olden  time,  in  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
had  much  more  of  interest  in  scientific  phenomena  than  is  usually 
supposed  and  gave  themselves  to  experimental  investigation  long 
before  the  value  of  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Bacon.  Probably  in  nothing  is  the  present  generation  more 
foolish  than  in  its  assumption  that  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  have  men  been  interested  in  physical  science.  The  true 
history  of  physical  science  has  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  neg- 
lect of  what  was  accomplished  by  men  in  the  olden  time  who  were 
quite  as  much  interested  in  physical  phenomena  as  we  are,  and 
who  often  succeeded  in  making  discoveries  that  were  then  for- 
gotten and  had  to  be  made  over  again  with  great  blare  of  trum- 
pets in  the  modern  time. 


Jlletncal  iSoteS 


hospital  Appointments. 


HE  senior  class  deserves  to  be  congratulated  for  the  good 


showing  they  made  at  the  different  hospital  exam- 


inations. Seven  men  went  up  for  hospitals,  and  every 


one  of  them  made  a place  on  the  interne  staff  of  some  hospital. 
The  young  men  that  went  up  for  hospital  appointments  had  to 
overcome  every  prejudice.  They  were  from  a new  school,  and 
the  different  boards  of  examiners  did  not  want  to  lower  the 
standards  of  proficiency  regarding  the  acquisition  of  internes  by 
giving  places  to  men  from  a new  school,  knowing  what  the 
students  from  the  established  schools  were  capable  of  doing. 
But  our  young  doctors,  like  Demosthenes  of  old,  with  defeat 
staring  them  in  the  face,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  overcame 
every  prejudice  and  satisfied  every  bias,  by  passing  very  credita- 
ble examinations  before  the  different  hospital  boards  of  exam- 
iners. Some  of  the  seniors  had  a choice  of  two  or  three  hos- 


pitals. 


Dr.  Paluel  J.  Flagg  made  a place  on  the  staff  of  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Hospital.  He  had  as  competitors  men  from  Johns 
Hopkins,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Yale,  Bellevue,  Syracuse  and  Tufts. 
He  also  made  a place  on  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Dr.  August  H.  Meise  (Fordham  ’04)  received  appointments 
from  the  Brooklyn  German  and  Kings  County  Hospitals.  Dr. 
John  Grimley  was  appointed  to  the  interne  staff  of  the  New  York 
German  Hospital.  Dr.  Morris  Grossman  had  the  choice  of  ser- 
vice on  the  staff  of  Fordham,  Sydenham  and  St.  Mark’s  Hos- 
pitals. Dr.  David  S.  Carey  made  places  on  the  staff  of  Fordham 
Hospital  and  the  Workhouse  on  Blackwells  Island.  Drs.  Louis 
Goldblatt  and  Harry  Landesman  are  on  the  interne  staff  of  the 
Lebanon  Hospital.  The  hospitals  which  the  young  doctors  have 
accepted,  with  the  places  of  merit  are  as  follows : 

Dr.  Paluel  J.  Flagg,  first  place,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
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Dr.  August  H.  Meise,  ex  aequo,  Brooklyn  German  Hospital. 
Dr.  John  Grimley,  seventh  place,  New  York  German  Hospital. 
Dr.  Morris  Grossman,  first  place,  Fordham  Hospital. 

Dr.  David  Carey,  third  place,  Fordham  Hospital. 

Drs.  Louis  Goldblatt  and  Harry  Landesman,  Lebanon  Hos- 
pital. 


iPri^es:. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  awarded  prizes  on  Commence- 
ment night:  Dr.  August  H.  Meise  received  twenty-five  dollars 
in  gold  offered  by  Dr.  Herold,  professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, for  passing  the  best  examination  in  that  subject.  Dr. 
Morris  Grossman  was  the  recipient  of  a dissecting  and  hyper- 
dermic  set,  for  proficiency.  Dr.  Harry  Landesman  was  awarded 
a book  on  medicine,  for  attaining  the  highest  average  in  any  sub- 
ject. He  received  100  per  cent  in  Gynecology. 


The  Medical  School  will  reopen  on  Thursday,  September  30, 
1909. 


Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr. 


Hato  ikfjool  J?oteS. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  May  6th,  at  the  Catholic  Club,  120 
Central  Park  South,  the  Hon.  Francis  L.  Wellman  de- 
livered the  last  lecture  of  his  series  on  “The  Trial  Law- 
yer; With  Some  Practical  Suggestions  on  the  Trial  of  Cases  Be- 
fore Juries,”  thus  bringing  to  a successful  close  the  course  of  pub- 
lic lectures  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Law  for  the  year  1908-1909. 

Mr.  Wellman  delivered  in  all  four  lectures  to  the  students  of 
the  Law  School,  and  in  each  lecture  took  up  the  principal  points 
that  a lawyer  must  practice  in  order  to  be  a successful  pleader  of 
cases  before  juries.  The  first  lecture  was  on  the  general  educa- 
tion and  qualifications  of  a trial  lawyer.  The  lecturer  dwelt  in 
detail  on  the  manifold  and  complex  requirements  for  success  in 
this  branch  of  the  law.  In  his  second  lecture  he  instructed  the 
students  on  what  they  must  know  in  choosing  a jury  and  how  they 
should  open  a case.  He  told  them  how  the  picking  of  a jury 
had  decided  many  famous  cases  and  advised  them  as  to  the  kind 
of  men  that  made  the  best  jurors.  As  proof  of  what  he  said  he 
cited  many  cases  both  recent  and  past.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
opening  speech  and  told  the  students  what  they  should  endeavor 
to  bring  out,  and  directed  them  in  putting  the  facts  of  their  cases 
before  juries.  Mr.  Wellman  spoke  of  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  a trial,  and  how  it  sometimes  was  the  means  of  winning  or 
losing  a verdict. 

Mr.  Wellman’s  third  lecture  was  on  the  “Examination  in  Chief 
of  Witnesses,”  and  in  this  he  gave  many  useful  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  can  best  be  drawn  out  of  a 
witness,  and  told  of  the  different  kinds  of  witnesses  met  in  the 
trial  of  a case,  and  how  each  kind  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Wellman’s  fourth  and  last  lecture  was  equally  interest- 
ing. In  this  he  spoke  of  the  “Cross  Examination  and  Summing 
Up,”  explained  the  different  methods  of  cross-examining  wit- 
nesses now  in  vogue,  and  told  of  their  good  points  and  their  de- 
fects. He  then  went  on  to  tell  how  a case  should  be  summed  up 
and  how  it  should  be  closed. 

These  lectures  have  created  great  interest  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  have  all  been  well  attended  by  members  of  the  Bar  in 
this  city.  The  place  in  which  they  were  given  (Catholic  Club) 
has  also  added  to  the  success  of  this  course,  because  of  its  cen- 
tral location  and  the  excellent  accommodations.  As  a whole  this 
lecture  course  has  set  a standard  that  will  be  hard  to  surpass  in 
the  future. 


^Publications 


Makers  of  Electricity — A Series  of  Biographies  of  the  Men  to 
Whom  We  Owe  Important  Advances  in  the  Development  of 
Electricity.  By  Brother  Potamian,  F.S.C.,  Sc.D.  (London), 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Manhattan  College,  and  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  New  York.  Fordham  University 
Press,  1909.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Postage,  15  cents 
extra. 

The  Popes  and  Science,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of 
Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 

Of  this  book  Prof.  Pagel,  the  greatest  living  historian  of  med- 
icine, Prof.  Walsh’s  old  teacher  in  Berlin,  says  “that  it  is  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine  that  has  come 
out  of  America.”  Professor  Pagel  himself  is  not  a Catholic. 

Prof.  Pepper,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “There 
is  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  is  contributing  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  Dr.  Walsh.” 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  will  remove  many  misconceptions  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public.” — The  New  York  Sun. 

Dr.  Walsh  shows  from  documents  and  the  most  recent  author- 
itative histories  of  science  that  instead  of  opposing,  the  Popes 
were  as  judicious  and  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as  they  were 
of  art.” — The  Southern  Star. 

“Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  extensive  learn- 
ing and  the  vigor  of  its  style.” — The  Literary  Digest. 

“The  publications  of  the  Fordham  University  Press  deserve 
to  be  widely  read  and  circulated,  especially  among  Catholics,  for 
they  settle  many  vexed  questions  and  enable  Catholics  to  rebut 
at  once  many  slanders  against  the  Church.  Above  all  they  make 
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it  clear  that  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  makes  people,  even  sup- 
posedly educated  people,  still  cling  to  the  old  calumnies”. — The 
Southern  Messenger. 

‘‘Dr.  Walsh’s  book  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  want  to 
get  both  sides  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes  to 
science.” — The  Independent  (New  York). 

“We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White’s  ‘History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology 
in  Christendom,’  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they  attempt  to  an- 
swer Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  ‘The  Popes  and  Science.’  ” — The 
Evening  Post  (New  York). 

“However  strong  the  reader’s  prejudice,  he  cannot  lay  down 
Prof.  Walsh’s  volume  without  at  least  conceding  that  the  author 
has  driven  his  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the  academic  superstition 
about  Papal  opposition  to  science.” — The  Nation. 

Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

LL.D.  Price  $2.oo  (net). 

This  book  has  been  welcomed  as  one  of  the  important  con- 
tributions to  medical  biography.  It  shows  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  greatest  discoverers  in  nineteenth  century  medicine,  not 
a few  of  them,  but  practically  all  of  the  greatest,  were  Catho- 
lics, and  that  all  of  them  were  believers.  Medicine  is  usually 
thought  to  be  unorthodox.  This  is  true  only  for  the  mediocre 
minds  among  medical  scientists. 

“The  most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  his  pic- 
ture of  the  men  these  great  discoverers  were.  All  of  them  did 
their  work  before  they  were  thirty ; all  of  them  were  observers 
and  not  theorists ; all  were  wonderfully  sympathetic  and  had 
many  good  friends ; no  one  of  them  was  a specialist  in  the  nar- 
row sense  of  the  word,  and,  strangest  of  all,  all  of  them  were 
sincere  believers  in  religion.” — II  Policlinico,  of  Milan,  Italy. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  book  is  that  so  many 
of  the  men  described  were  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  dom- 
inant idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is  not  incompatible  with 
devoted  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.” — Science. 

“Prof.  Walsh  has  done  well  to  publish  in  collected  form  the 
stories  of  the  most  notable  masters  of  medicine,  thus  rendering 
it  easy  for  those  who  have  an  inclination  to  appreciate  what  we 
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of  the  present  day  owe  to  our  illustrious  predecessors,  who  by 
their  discoveries  rendered  possible  the  advances  in  knowledge 
which  has  taken  place.  His  list  of  men  is  well  chosen.  The 
sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  interesting,  and  well  adapted  to 
convey  to  thoughtful  members  of  our  profession  just  the  amount 
of  historical  knowledge  that  they  would  wish  to  obtain.  We 
hope  that  the  book  will  find  many  readers.” — The  London  Lancet. 

“Dr.  Walsh  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  old  proverb  that 
where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are  at  least  two  atheists. 
No  more  thoroughly  representative  group  of  the  Makers  of 
Modern  Medicine  could  be  selected  than  those  he  has  given,  yet 
all  of  them  were  believers  and  most  of  them  were  Catholics.” — 
The  Tribune,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  that  no  educated  Catholic  can 
afford  to  be  without  when  academic  friends  make  assertions 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  science. 
Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.  $1.60. 

“This  stately  and  elegant  volume  is  a very  valuable  addition 
to  American  Catholic  literature.  . . . The  pages  are  pic- 

turesque and  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  even  if  they  were 
not  lit  up  with  twenty-seven  well  executed,  full-page  illustra- 
tions.”— The  Irish  Monthly. 

“For  lovers  of  history  and  biography,  of  the  adventurous,  the 
heroic,  and  the  saintly,  there  is  much  to  attract  the  attention  in 
this  volume  of  over  300  large,  clearly  printed  pages.” — The  Sac- 
red Heart  Review. 

“Father  Campbell,  in  that  inimitable  style  which  has  been  our 
delight  for  a long  time,  has  just  made  a worthy  addition  to  the 
historical  literature  of  the  country.” — The  Homiletic  Monthly. 

“In  producing  this  volume  Father  Campbell  has  furnished  in 
lasting  popular  form  a splendid  story  of  heroic,  apostolic  zeal.” — 
The  Catholic  World. 

“The  present  biographies,  while  faithful  to  fact,  are  neverthe- 
less more  romantic  than  most  novels,  and  told  in  much  better 
style.” — Ecclesiastical  Reviezv. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  S.  J .,  by  Rev.  Edward 

P.  Spillane,  S.  J.  An  illustrated  volume  of  300  pages.  $1.25. 
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